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Ai/nionui  only  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Third 
Edition  of  this  work  appeared,  considerable  alterations 
i  have  bean  necessary, owing  partly  to  the  appearance 

of  new  works,  partly  to  works  having  newly  come  under 
my  notice,  and  partly  to  modifications  in  my  own  views 

certain  questions.     This  edition  is,  therefore,  amen 

more  than  a  <*areiully-revised  form  of  its  forerunner.      It 
parte  new  ;  and  in  the  old  parts  the  opinions 
are  oft  lifted.     Signer  Berti's  researches 

amonii  the  Venetian  Archives,  for  example,  have  caused 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  biography  of 
Bruno.    The  chanters  on  Leibnits,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Fichte 
and  Hegel  may  be  specially  mentioned  among  the  parts 

I  have  been  most  changed.    I  had  long  felt  that,  nm 
tin-  History  had  deparl  i  the  aim  and  scope  of  its 

eai •]•  and  Hegel  were  very  inadequately 

Led;   and  although  the  chapters  now  offered  are 

rhaps  disproportionately  long  they  arc  shorter  than 

I  could  have  v.illnijlv  made  them.      The  length  to  winch 

chapters  on  Kant  and   Hegel  extend  is  justified  by 

the  interest  attached  to  t 
Obji  ad  by  English  and  German  critics  have 

tne  to  remove  or  modify  some  statements  which 

w<t-  and  i ■■  e  which  I  did  not  n 

as  erroneous,  but  which  wore  not  worth  retaining,  since 
■  were  I  nderstood      When,  on  recon 
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Biderataon,  T  thought  the  objections  to  other  pa-  inf- 
ill founded,  I  have  generally  allowed  these  passages  to 
remain  without  occupying  the  reader  with  my  defence. 
This  .silence  is  no  disrespect  to  the  otitic,  but.  respect  for 
lln  reader's  patience.  At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  alive 
to  the  fad  that  in  a  work  like  this  there  must  always  be 
much  that  is  questionable,  and  not  a  little  that  is  erroneous  : 
the  enOffflOQI  extent  of  reading  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
•on  i  pose  the  History  as  much  as  possible  from  first-hand 

sources,  and  not  to  copy  the  compilations  of  others;  and 

the  enormous  difficulty  of  quitting  one's  own  point  of 
view  to  adopt  BUCh   widely- various  points  of  \iew  as  are 

here  recorded  -to  re  think  the  thoughts  of  such  divergent 
thinkers,  and  to  translate  them  into  language  appreciable 

by  the  general  reader — these  alone  open  wide  doors  for 
error.  T  .-hall,  therefor*,  at  all  times  be  grateful  to  any- 
one who  may  point  out  an  incorrect  statement  of  faet.  OT 
a  questionable  interpretation  of  opinions. 

Having  said  this  much  respecting  the  latest  alteration-, 
T  will  conclude  with  two  extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Third  Edition,  which  explain  its  alterations: — 

4  By  a  slight  change  in  the  title  this  edition  is  separated 
from  its  p.  <!•<■■.>.  ns,  as  if  it  were  a  new  work,  which 
indeed  in  manj   ceepecte  it  is.    The  first  edition  ap 
pea  red    in    18-br>-(>    in    four    pocket- volumes ;  addressed 
■  •  general   public  rather  than   to   well-read  students, 
it  had  no  pretensions  to  the  completeness  or  erudition 
displayed   in   many  other    Histories,    being   little    more 
thane  rapid  survey  of  the  oourBe  of  metaphrsica]  specu- 
la, written  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dissuading 
the  youth  of  England  from  wasting  energy  on   insoluble 
Jems,    and    relying    on   a    false   Method.      With    this 
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of  taming  the  mind  from  M.  -  i,>  r. 

Philosophy,  it  employed  History  us  an   instrument  of 

ve  failures  of  succi-sive 

4  lu  1857,  after  a  sale  of  several  thousand  copies  of  the 
stereotyped  edition,  tin  Library  Edition, in  one  volume 
..clavo,  was  prepared  with  a  view  of  render!  lx>ok 

more  acceptable  to  si  A  graver,  fuller  treatment 

of  various  portions,  Borne  important  additions,  and  con- 
ndexabis  alterations  in  the  style  were  found  necessary, 
but  no  change  in  purpose  or  doctrine. 
4  In  the  edition  now  issued  my  readers  of  twenty  yeam 

will  hardly  recognise  the  "Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy,"  so   considerable  hare  been  the  alterations 

■  iilargemcnts.     They  will  see,  indeed,  the  spirit  and 

the  purpose  still  unchanged  ;  but  this  will  be  like  recoguis- 

i  an  iron-grey  citizen  the  features  of  the  third-form 

boy.     [  adhered  to  the  1  phyifl  1  S4">,  and 

there  to  it  still.  But  much  that  was  dim  to  me  then 
has  become  clear  now,  much  that  was  conviction  then  has 
ceased  («•  be  conviction  now:  my  estimates  of  men  and 
theories  have  altered  in  the  course  of  years.  The  r. 
will  doubtless  feel,  even  more  than  T  can  feel,  the  want 
of  unity  in  various  parts  of  tins  product  of  changing  years. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  lessen  the  discordance  between 
1845  and  1867,  and  would  gladly  have  re-written  the 
whole  had  health  permitted  Rich  B 
*  With  regard  to  Anguate  Comte,  it  has  been  a  source 
:  i  me  that  n  larger  space  was  not  at  my 
disposal;  the  more  so  as  he  is  now  the  thinker  of  all 

irs  about  whom  I  curiosity  is  manifested. 

Whal  1  bav<    al  ol  such  a  detailed  expositi 
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Al.TllorolT  only  three  years  haw  elapsed  since  the  T 
Edition  of  tins  work  appealed,  considerable  alter: 
in  it  have  been  necessary,  owing  partly  to  the  appearanc 
of  new  works,  partly  to  works  having  newly  come  under 
my  notice,  and  partly  to  modifications  in  my  own  views 
on  certain  questions,  Tliis  edition  is,  therefore;  much 
more  than  a  carefully- re  visi  d  form  of  its  forerunner,  [t 
many  parts  new  ;  aiul  in  the  old  parts  the  opinions 
are  often  greatly  modified.  Signor  Bard's  v 
among  the  Venetian  Archives,  for  example,  have  caused 
a  complete  reconstruction    of  the  biography  of  Giordano 

The  chapters  on  L<.  .  Kant^  I 

and  HtgA  may  bfl  specially  mentioned  among  the  parts 
have  been  most  changed.     T  hail  long  tell  that  since 
this  History  had  departed  from  the  aim  and  scope  of  its 
early  form  Leibnitz  and   Hegel  were  very  inadeqn 

although  the  chapters  now  offered   are 
perhaps  disproportionately  long,  they  are  shortex  than 

I  could  have  willingly  made  them.     The  length  io  which 
the  chapters  on  A  end    -   justified  by 

the  interest  attached  to  these  names. 

Objcctioi  -  urged  by  English  and  German  critics  have 

Bed  me  to  ■  or  modify  some  statements  which 

re  erroneous,  and  even  some  which  I  did  not  regard 

ns  erroneous,  but  which  were  not  worth  retaining,  sift 

; . .,  tnderstood.     When,  on  ret  oj 
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I'ltKFACE. 
>*ulernti< )ii,    1    thought   the   objections    to    other   passages 

ill  founded,  I  have  generally  allowed  these  aaaaagea  to 
remain  without  occupying  the  reader  with  my  defence, 

This  silence  is  no  disrespect  to  the  critic,  bul  -i  for 

. &ders  patience.    At  the  Bame  time  T  am  fully  alive 

to  thi'  tact,  thai  in  a  work  like  this  there  must  always  be 
much  that  is  questionable,  and  not  a  little  that  is  am  »n 
the  enormous  extent  of  reading  involved  in  theattrniptto 
compose  the  History  as  much  as  possible  from  first-hand 
■OUXcettj  and  not  to  copy  the  compilations  of  others ;  and 
the  anormous  difficulty  of  quitting  one's  own  point  ol 

to  adopt  SUoJ)  widely- various  points  of  view  as  are 
here  recorded — to  re-think  the  thoughts  of  such  divergent 
thinkers,  and  to  translate  ihem  into  language  appreciable 
by  the  genera]  leader — these  alone  open  wide  doors  for 
error.  I  shall,  therefore,  at  all  times  be  grafofitl  to  any- 
ane  who  ma]  point  out  an  inooneol  statement  of  feet*  or 
a  questionable  interpretation  of  opinions. 

Having  said  this  niueh  respecting  tlie  latest  alterations, 
I  will  conclude  with  two  extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Third  Edition,  which  explain  its  alterations  : — 

1  By  B  alight  change  in  the  title  this  edition  is  separated 
Gtmn  its  predecessors,  «s  if  it  were  a  new  work,  which 
indeed    in    many   respects    it,    is,      The    first    edition    ap- 

■d  in  IS  15-6  in  four  pocket-volumes;  addn 
to  the  Lfciiend  public  rather  than  to  wauVsead  Btode&ta, 
it  had  no  pretensions  to  the  completeness  or  erudition 
displayed  in  many  other  Histories,  being  little  more 
than  b  rapid  survey  of  the  oouxse  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, written  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dissuading 
the  youth  of  England  from  wasting  energy  on  insoluble 

problems,    ami    relying    on   a    false   Method.      With    this 
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of  turning  the  mind  from  Metaphysics  to  Positive 
Philosophy,  it  employed  History  as  an  instrument  of 
Criticism  to  disclose  tin-  successive   failures  of  successive 

look 

reral  thousand  copies  of  the 
otyped  edition,  the  library  Edition,  in  one  volume 

octavo,  was  prepared  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  book 
more  acceptable  to  students.  A  graver,  fuller  treatment 
..f  various  portions,  some  important  additions,  and  con- 
siderable alteration*  in  the  Btyk  Brand  necessary, 
but  no  change  in  purpose  <>r  doctrine. 

•  In  the  edition  now  issued  my  readers  of  twenty  years 
ago  will  hardly  recoil ii-e  the  "Biographical  Ilistory  of 
Philosophy,"  so  considerable  have  been  the  alterations 
and  enlargements.    They  will  see.  indeed,  the  spirit  and 

purpose  still  unchanged ;  but  this  will  be  likerecognis- 
n  an  inm-grey  dtfeea  the  feature!  of  the  thii&fbrm 

>y.  I  adhered  to  the  lv.-itive  Philosophy  in  1845,  and 
I  adhere  to  it  still.  Bin  much  that  w:is  ilim  to  me  then 
has  become  clear  now,  much  (hat  was  conviction  then  hai 

"ised  to  be  conviction  now:  my  estimates  of  men  and 
theories  have  altered  in  the  course  of  years.  The  reader 
will  doubtless  feel,  even  more  than  I  can  feel,  the  v. 
«'f  unity  in  various  parts  of  this  product  of  changing  years. 
1  have  dune  my  lu-t  to  lessen  the  discordance  between 
1845  and  1807,  and  would  gladly  have  re-written  the 
whole  had  health  permitted  such  a  task. 

•  With  regard  to  Angl  itc,  it  has  been  a  source 
of  great  regret  to  me  that  a  larger  space  was  not  at  my 

poeal;   the  more  so  as  he  is  now  the   thinker   of  nil 
about   whom   the  greatest  manifested. 

attempted  is  not  suoh  s.  detailed  exposition 
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PRE  FACE. 


•  miIv  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Third 
ion  of  this  work  appeared,  considerable  alterations 
in  it  have  been  ni'res-ary,  owing  party  to  the  appearance 
of  new  works,  partly  to  works  h&ving  newly  come  under 
ray  notice,  and  partly  to  modifications  in  my  own  views 
on  certain  questions,  Thk  edition  is,  theref-n,-.  much 
more  than  a  carefully- r<-<.i-v<i  form  of  its  forerunner.    It 

I  is  in  many  parts  new  ;  anrl  in  the  old  part*  the  opinions 
are  often  greatly  modified.  Signor  "Berti's  researches 
amor  intian  Archives,  for  example,  have  caused 

npleie  reconstruction  of  the  biography  of  6 
The  chapters  on  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Ftehto 
■uid  Hegel  may  be  specialty  mentioned  among  the  parts 
that  have  1kmju  most  changed.  I  had  fang  fell  that  -ince 
this  History  had  departed  from  the  aim  and  scope  of  its 
early  form  Leibnitz  and  Ilnjel  were  very  inadequately 
presented;  and  although  the  chapters  now  offered  are 
erhapfl  disproportionately  long,  they  are  shorter  than 
I  could  li:iv.    v.iliiudv  made  them.     The  length  to  which 

the  chapters  on  Kant  and  Hegel  extend  is  justified  by 

nterest  attached  to  these  names. 

Objection*  uiyrd  by  Flmdish  and  German  critics  have 

caused  me  to  remove  or  modify  some  statements  which 

>us,  and  even  some  which  1  did  not  regard 

;i-  .•noneoua,  bul  wk  re  not  worth  rei  since 

re  liable  to  be  misunderstood.      When,  on   recOQ- 
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BicieraDon,  1  cnoognt  mm  objections  to  oiner  passages 
ill  founded,  I  bare  generally  allowed  these  passages  to 
remain  without  oocupymg  the  reader  with  my  defence. 
This  silence  is  no  disrespect  bo  the  critic,  but  respect  for 

the  reader's  patience,  At  the  same  time  lam  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  work  like  this  there  must  always  be 
much  thai  ia  rpiestionable.  and  not  a  lit  tie  that  is  erroneous ! 
flu*  mucinous  extent  of  reading  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
compose  the  History  as  much  as  possible  from  first  dm nd 
sources,  and  not  to  copy  the  compilations  of  others;  and 
the  enormous  difficulty  of  quitting  one's  own  point  of 
view  to  adopt  such  widely- various  points  of  view  as  are 
bare  recorded — to  re-think  the  thoughts  of  such  divergent! 
thinkers,  and  to  translate  them  into  language  appreciable 
by  the  general  leader — these  alone  open  wide  doors  for 
«'i  ror.  I  shall,  therefore,  at  all  times  be  grateful  to  nn\ 
one  who  may  point  out  an  incoixeo)  statement  of  Caesar 
a  questionable  interpretation  of  opinions. 

Saving  asid  this  much  respecting  the  latest  alterations, 
1  will  conclude  with  two  extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Third   Edition,  which  explain  its  liberations : — 

4  By  a  slight  change  in  the  tit  1 . -  ibis  edition  is  separated 
from  its  PTodcoomoiB,  tfl  if  it  were  a  new  work,  which 
indeed  in  many  respects  it  is.  The  first  edition  ap- 
jH.M -d  in  isi")  f.  in  tbur  pocket-volumes;  addressed 
to  the  general  public  rather  than  to  well-read  student-, 
it  had  do  pretensions  to  the  completeness  or  erudition 
displayed  in  many  other  Histories,  being  little  nn-re 
ilui.  :i  rapid  survey  of&e  i  ourse  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, written  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dissuading 
the  youth  of  England  from  wasting  energy  00  insoluble 
probl  ud    relying  on  a  false  Method.     With    this 


Cr 
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octa^ 

more 


1  •  i :  r.  r  *, : 

rjeci  of  turning  the  mind  from  Metaphysics  to  I 

ophy,  it    employed  History  as  an    instrument  of 
Criticism  to  disclose  the  successive  failures  of  successive 

Is. 
[n   ISM,  aftei  a  sale  of  several  llmusind  Copies  ofthc 

ttyped  edition,  the  library  Edition,  in  one  volume 
ivo,  was  prejKiied  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  book 
lore  asoeptahle  to  students.    A  graven-,  fuller  treato 

of  various    portions,  sonic   important   additions,  and  con- 

:.rahl(!  alterations in  the  style  were  found  necessary, 

Kut  no  change  in  purpose  or  doctrine. 
4  In  the  edition  now  issued  my  readers  of  twenty  years 
go  will  hardly  recognise  the  "Biographical   History  of 
'hilosophy,"  so  considerable  ha  n  the  alterations 

and  enlargements.     They  will  see,  indeed,  the  spirit  and 
the  purpose  still  unchanged  ;  but.  this  will  lie  like  reoognifi 
ing  in  an  iron  grey  ■  cLvn  the  Matures  of  the  third-form 
jy.    I  adhered  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  in  I 
adhere  to  a  still.     Bui  much  that  was  dim  to  me  then 
his  become  clear  now,  much  thai  nviction  then  lias 

?ascd  to  be  conviction  now  :  my  estimates  of  men  and 
jeories  have  altered  in  the  cetDte  of  years.  The  reader 
rill  doubtless  feci,  even  more  than  T  can  feel,  the  want 
<»f  unity  in  various  part-  of  this  product  of  changing  yet 
I  have  done  my  best  to  lessen  the  discordance  betwr  i 
1646  and  18G7,  and  wo  idly  have  re-written  the 

whole  had  health  permitted  such  a  task. 

•  With  regard  to  Augusta  <  Jontte,  it.  has  been  a  source 
of  great  regret  to  me  that  a  larger  space  was  not  at  my 
disposal;  »h<  he  is  now  the  thinker  of  all 

then  ulxmt  whom  the  greatest  curiosity  is  manifest 

v  attempted  is  not  BUCh  a  detailed   exposition 
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Although  only  three  yean  have  •  lapsed  since  the  Third 

Edition  of  this  work  appeared,  considerable  alterations 

in  it  have  been  neee.«siry,  owing  partly  to  the  appeal 

of  new  works,  partly  to  works  having  newly  come  under 

my  notice,  and  partly  to  modifications  in  my  own  views 

rtain  question-,      Thifl  edition  is,  therefore,  much 

more  than  a  earefully-revj.s.-d  form  of  its  forerunner.     It 

is  in   many  porta   n«'\v  :   and  in  the  old  parts  the  opinions 

are   often   greatly   modified.     Signer    Berti's    researches 

enctian  Archives,  for  example,  have  caused 

■  complete  reconstruction  of  the  biography  of  Giordano 

">.     The  chapters  on  Lei/mitc,  /k'c/.vAw/.  Kunf,  Fichte 

ifeijrl  may  b  ially  mentioned  among  the  parts 

t  have  been  most  changed.     I  had  long  felt  that  since 

tin-  History  had  departed  from  the  aim  and  scope,  of  its 

ly  form  Letbnitt  and   W«g$l  were  very  inadequately 

<l;   and  although  the  chapters  now  offered    in. 

iiaps    disproportiOnatery  long,  they  are  shorter   than 

I  oould  have  willingly  made  them.    The  Length  to  which 

s  on  Kani  and  //••./.  /  extend  is  justified  by 

the  interest  attached  to  these  nai 

Objections  urged  by  English  and  fterman  critics  have 

sad  me  to  remove  or  modify  some  statements  which 

were  erroneous,  and  even  some  which  I.  did  not  regard 

as  erroneous  bill  which  were  not  worth  retaining,  Bince 

were  liable  to  be  n  I      When,  on  rccon 


! 
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btaon,  I  thought  the  objections  to  oilier  pa 
ill  (bonded,   I   have  generally  allowed  these  passage 
remain  without  occupying  the  reader  with  my  defi 

This  silence  is  no  disrespect  to  the  critic,  hut  respect  for 
the  reader's  patience.  At  the  same  time  lam  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  work  like  this  there  must  always  tie 

much  that  is  qi  ible,and  nota  little  that  ii  enoneom : 

the  enormous  extent  of  leading  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
compost:  i)i"  History  us  much  as  possible  from  first-hand 
sources,  and  not  to  copy  the  compilations  of  others ;  and 
the  enormous  difficulty  of  quitting  one's  own  point  of 
view  to  adopt  such  widely-various  points  of  view  as  are 
lu-re  recorded— to  re-think  the  thoughts  of  Slid)  divergent 
thinkers,  iind  to  translate  them  into  language  appreciable 
by  the  general  reader — these  alone  open  wide  doors  for 
error.  1  shall,  therefore,  at  all  times  be  grateful  to  any- 
cue  who  may  poinl  out  an  incorrect  statement  of  fact,©! 
a  questionable  interpretation  of  opinions. 

I  [aving  said  this  much  respecting  the  latest  alteration-, 
I  will  conclude  with  two  extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Third  Edition, which  explain  its  alterations: — 

'  By  :i  Blight  change  in  the  title  this  edition  is  separated 
from  it-  pivdc-esioiB,  as  if  it  were  a  new  work,  v' 
indeed  in  many  respects  it  is.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  184"»-6  in  four  pocket-volumes ;  addressed 
to  the  general  public  rather  than  to  well-read  stud 
it  had  no  pretensions  to  the  completeness  or  erudition 
layed  in  many  other  Histories,  being  little  more 
than  a  rapid  survey  of  the  course  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, written  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dissuading 
the  youth  of  England  from  wasting  energy  on  insofahle 
problem-,   and   relying  on  a   false   Method.     With    this 


iject  of  turning  the  mind  fr  taphysie 

rinl..su].liy,  ii.  employed  History  m  an  instrument  of 
Criticism  to  disclose  the  successive  failures  of  sueees- 

-'llonl-J. 

•  In  I  s.")7.  :  ile  of  w  vara!  thousand  copies  of  the 
stereotyped  edition,  the  library  Edition,  Kb  one  volume 

■tavo,  was  prepared  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  book 
more  acceptable  to  students.  A  graver,  fuller  treatment 
of  various  portions,  sonic  important,  additions.  and  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  style  were  found  necessary, 
but  no  change  in  purpose  or  ddetrii 

•  In  the  edition  now  issued  my  readers  of  twenty  yean 
ago  will  hardlyi  the  "Biographical  Hisioryof 
Philosophy,"  so   considerable  have  been  tlie  alterations 

I  and  enlargements.  They  will  see.  indeed,  the  spirit  and 
the  purpose  -nil  unchanged  ;  but  this  will  be  Bkereoognis 
ing  in  an  iron-grey  citizen  the  features  of  the  tliird-form 
boy.  I  adhered  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  in  1845. 
I  adhere  i"  it  still.  But  much  that  was  dim  to  me  then 
has  beeOme  clear  now,  mueh  that,  was  conviction  then  has 
ceased  to  t>e  conviction  now  ;  mv  estimates  of  men  and 
eories  have  altered  in  the  course  of  years.  The  reader 
will  doubtless  feel,  e.en  more  than  I  can  feel,  the  want 
f  unity  in  various  parts  of  this  product  of  chan<rinj 

<;i  n    •,!'.  best  to  lessen  the  discordance  between 
and    1867,  and   would  gladly  have   rc-written  the 
whole  had  health  permitted  such  a  task. 

•  With  regard  to  Augusts  Comte,  it  has  been  a  source 
of  greet  regret  to  me  that  a  larger  space  was  not  al  my 

il ;  (he  more  so  as  he  is  now  the  thinker  of  all 
others  about  whom  the  i  uriosity  is  manifested. 

Winn  I  have  attempted  ii  not  such  a  detailed  exposition 
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Although  on  years  )  ipsed  ROM  the  Third 

Edition  of  this  work  appeared,  considerable  alterations 
in  it  h:ivi'  been  necessary, Owing  partly  to  the  appeiii. 
of  new  works,  partly  to  works  having  newly  come  under 
my  notice,  and  portly  to  modifications  in  my  own  views 
i  .11    certain    que>lir.ns.       This    edition    is,    therefore,    much 

more  than  a  carefull]  revised  farm  of  its  forerunner.    It 

many  parts  new;  and  in  toe  old  parts  ihr  opinions 

are  often  greatly  modified.     Signor  Berti's   researches 

among  the  Venetian  Archives,  for  example,  have  caused 

implete  reconstruction   of  the  biography  of  (j 

I'ln-  chapters  on  Leibnits,  Berkeley,  Kani,  Fichu 

and  Hegel  may  be  specially  mentioned  among  the  parts 

nave  been  most  changed.    I  had  long  felt  that  since 

this  History  had  deported  mom  the  aim  and  scope  of  its 

form  Leiblttte  and   Hegel  were  very  inadequately 

i;   and  although  the  chapters  now  offered   are 

perhaps  disproportionately  long,  they  are  shorter  than 

|]  I  have  willingly  made  them.     The  length  to  which 

piers  on  Kami  and   Hegel  extend       r  stifled  by 

the  interest  attach)  .1  (0  these  names. 

Objections  urged  by  English  and  German  critics  have 

me  to  remove  or  modify  some  statements  which 

were  erroneous,  and  even  some  which  I  did  ool  regard 

were  not  worth  retain- 
le  misunderstood.    When,  on  recon* 
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deration,  I  thought  the  objections  to  other  passages 
I  founded,  I  have  generally  alio  wed  these  peBsagea  to 
•main  without  occupying  the  reader  with  my  defence. 
his  silence  is  no  disrespect  to  die  critic,  but  reaped  for 

ie  leader's  pa!  inn  <•.  At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  alive 
i  ill.  ':k  i  thai  in  B  work  like  this  there  must,  always  be 
mch  that  is  questionable,  and  not  a  little  that  is  erroneous  : 
!<•  enormous  extent  of  feeding  involved  io  theaUem] 
i  > 1 1 1 J 1 1  ►.- 1  •  the  History  as  much  as  possible  from  first-hand 
mrccs,  ami  nut  to  copy  the  compilations  of  others;  and 
lie  enormous  difficulty  of  quitting  one's  own  jwint  of 
tO  adopt  Rich    widely- various  points  of  \iew  as  are 

ere  recorded — to  rethink  the  thoughtsofsueh  divergent 
(linkers,  and  to  translate  them  into  language  appreciable 
v  the  I   reader — these  alone  open  wide  doors  for 

I  shall,  then-fore,  ftj  all  \uiw>  any- 

nc  who  may  point  out  an  incorrect  statement  of  fact,  or 
I  ionable  ml.-rpretation  of  oj)inii)Jis. 

Having  said  this  much  respecting  the  latest  alteration-, 

will  conclude  With  two  extrai  is  from  ilie  I'refaee  to  the 
'bird  Edition,  which  explain  its  alterations: — 

*  l!y  a  slight  Changs  in  the  title  this  edition  is  separated 
rom  its  pred  .  as  if  it  were  a  new  work,  which 

ideed  in  many  respects  it  is.  The  first  edition  ap- 
I  in  1845  ft  in  four  poeket.- volumes ;  addlOUUCXl 
3  the  general  public  rather  than  to  well-read  student,-, 
had  no  pretensions  to  the  completeness  or  erudition 
i-played  in  many  other  Histories,  being  little  Bore 
hau  a  rapid  survey  of  the  course  of  metaphyseal   speCU- 

iiioii,  written  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dissuading 

fie  youth  of  England  from  wasting  energy  on  insoluble 
roblems,   and    relying   on    a    false   Method.      "Willi    this 


ri:i:i.\  vii 

object  of  turning  the  mind  from  Metaphysics  to  Positive 
Philosophy,  it  employ.. I   History  as   an   instrument   of 
Criticism  tO  <lis-'I<i-<-  the   successive    failure*  of  suee.  - 
'  >ls. 
k  In  is.")7.  after  a  sale  of  several  thousand  copies  of  the 
typed  edition,  the  Library  Edition,  in  one  volume 
\<>.  was  prepared  with  a  view  of  tendering  the  book 
more  acceptable  to  students.     A  graver,  fuller  treatment 
various  portions,  some  important   additions,  and 
Me  alterations  in   the   sty  I,-  wen-  found   ne«  essary, 
ut  no  dbange  in  purpose  or  doctrine. 
1  In  the  edition  now  issued  my  read  renty  yean 

Lly  recognise  the  '"Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy,"  so  considerable  have  been  the  alterations 
and  enlargements.  They  will  Bee,  indeed,  the  spirit  and 
the  purpose stiD  unchanged;  but  this  will  be  like  reoognis- 
iii  iron-grey  cHizea  the  features  of  the  third-form 
lx>y.  I  adhered  to  the  Fositive  Fhiloeophy  in  1845,  and 
I  .  stall.    But  much  that  was  dim  to  me  then 

has  become  clear  now,  much  thai  was  convietion  then  has 
ceased  to  be  conviction  now  ■  my  estimates  of  men  and 

theories  have  altered  in  the  course  of  yean.    The  reader 

will  doubtless  feel,  even   more  than  T   can   feel,  the  want, 
of  unity  in  various  porta  of  this  product  of  changing  yea  is. 

re  done  my  best  to  lessen  the  discordance  bett 
L845and   1867.  and  would  gladly  hare  re-written  the 
whole  had  health  permitted  such  a  task. 

'  Willi  regard  to  AugUSte  Comte,  it  has  been  a  source 

f  gr.  I  a    larger  space  was  not  at  my 

isposal;  the  more  so  as  he  is  now  the  thinker  of  all 

crs  about  whom  the  greatest  curiosity  is  manifested 

hat  I  have  attempted  ia  not  such  a  detailed  exposition 
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Ai/runi'OH  only  three  years  have,  elapsed  since  the  Third 
Edition  of  this  work  appeared,  considerable  altera  i 
in  it  have  been  necessary,  owing  partly  to  the  appear: 
of  new  works,  partly  to  works  having  newly  come  under 
my  notice,  ami  partly  to  modifications  in  my  own  views 
on  certain  questions.  Thk  edition  is,  t lien  Tore,  much 
more  than  a  carefully-revised  form  of  its  forerunner.    It 

is  in  many  p  v  ;   and  m  the  "Id  parts  the  opinions 

ore  often  gi  nodi  tied.     Signor  Berti's   r< 

among  the  Venetian  Archives,  for  example,  nay< 

ipjete  reconstruction  Of  the  biography  of  C 
no.  The  chapters  on  Leibnitz,  Jl-  rh  It  v.  Kant,  Fickte 
and  Hegel  may  !»■  specialty  mentioned  among  the  parts 
that  have  been  most  changed.  I  had  long  felt  that  since 
this  History  had  departed  from  the  aim  and  Bcope  of  its 
early  form  Leibnitz  and  Hegel  were  very  inadequately 
presented  ;    and  although  the  chapters  now  offered   are 

ins  disproportionately  long,  they  are  shorter  than 

I  could  have  willingly  made  them.     The  length  to  which 

ehapters  on  Kant  and  Hegel  extend  is  justified  by 

the  interest  attached  t.<>  these  nan 

Directions  urged  by  English  and  German  critics  have 

■  1  me  to  e  or  modify  some  statements  winch 

were  en  i>1i  I  did  ti"t  regard 

.  hut  which  were    not  WOTtfa    ietaining.  since 
were  liable  to  be  misunderstood.      When,  (in   rerun 
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PREFACE. 


^deration,  I  thought  the  objections  to  oilier  pas 
ill  (bunded,  T  have  generally  allowed  these  passages  to 
remain  without  occupying  the  reader  with  my  defence. 
This  silence  is  no  disrespect  to  the  critic,  but  respect  for 
the  reader's  patience.  At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  work  like  this  there  must  always  be 
much  that  is  questionable,  and  not  a  little  that  is  erroneous  : 
the  enormous  extent  of  reading  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
compose  tin-  History  Rfl  much  as  possible  from  lii-t-hand 
sources,  and  not  to  copy  the  compilations  of  others ;  and 
the  enormous  difficulty  of  quitting  one's  own  point  of 
view  to  adopt  Bach  widely-various  points  of  viowaaam 
here  recorded — to  ra  -think  the  thoughts  of  BtuuidrrergSBf 
thinkers,  and  to  translate  them  into  language  appreciable 
by  ili.'  genera]  reader — these  alone  open  wide  doors  for 
error.  1  shall,  therefore,  at  all  times  be  grab  fid  to  any- 
one  who  may  point  oat  aa  incorrect  statemeni  of  feet*  of 
a  questionable  interpretation  of  opinions. 

Having  said  this  much  respecting  the  latest  alterations, 
I  will  conclude  with  two  extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Third  Edition,  which  explain  its  alterations : — 

•By  a  slight  change  in  the  title  this  edition  is  separated 
from  its  predecessors,  as  if  it  were  a  new  work,  which 
indeed  in  many  respects  it  is.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  L845-6  in  four  pocket-volumes j  addressed 
to  the  general  public  rather  than  to  well-read  students, 
it  had  no  pretensions  to  the  completeness  or  erudition 
displayed  in  many  other  Histories,  l»ein<?  little  more 
than  a  rapid  BUrvey  of  the  course  of  met.aphy-.ieal   spi-cn- 

lation,  written  with  the  wowed  purpose  of  dissuading 

the  youth  of  England  from  wasting  energy  on  insoluble 
problems*  and  relying  0I1  ll  ^a'se  Method.     With   this 
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ibject  of  turning  the  mind  from  Metaphysics  in  Positive 
Pniloaopoy,  it   employed  History  as  an  instrument  of 
Criticism  to  disclose  tin*  successive    failures  of  sucei-sjve 
oola 

*  In  1857,  after  m  sale  of  several  thousand  copies  of  the 
ill  reotyped  edition,  the  Library  Edition,  in  one  voln 

tavo,  was  prepared  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  book 
nore  acceptable  to  students.  A  graver,  fuller  treatment 
<>f  various  portions,  some  important  additions,  and  con- 
nderable  alterations  in  the  style  were  found  necessary, 
'•ut  no  change  in  purpose  or  doctri 
1  Tn  iln*  edition  now  issued  nay  readers  of  twenty  years 
11  hardly  recognise  the  ''Biographical  History  of 
ophy,"  so   considerable  hare  '  .ons 

M'i  enlargementB.  They  will  see,  indeed,  the  spirit  and 
tbe  purpose  still  unchanged  ;  but  this  will  be  Kkerecognis- 
iron-grey  citizen  ilie  features  of  the  third- form 
I  adhered  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  in  18  to,  and 
I  adhere  to  it  Mill.  But  much  that  was  dim  to  rue  then 
has  become  clear  now,  much  that  was  conviction  (ben  has 
ceased  to  be  couviction  now  :  my  estimates  of  □ 
theori-  e  have  altered  in  the  course  of  years*    The  reader 

ill  doubtless  feel,  even  more  than  I  can  feci,  the  want 
f  unity  in  f  this  product  of  changing  y>  lars, 

laive  done  my  best  to  lessen  the  diacoi  dance  between 
1845  I  would  gladly  have  re-written  the 

bole  bad  health  permitted  such  a  task. 

•  With  regard  i"  Anguste  Comte,  ii  has  been  e  source 
of  great  regrei  to  me  that  a  larger  space  was  not  at  my 

sal;  the  more  so  as  he  is  now  the  thinker  of  all 

out  whom  the  greatest  curiosity  is  manifested. 

What  1  have  attempted  is  nol  such  a  detailed  exposition 
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PREFACE. 


in: 


Ai.thowii  only  three  years  have  ata]  Child 

•n  of  tliis  work  appeared,  considerable  alterations 
iva  been  necessary,  owing  partly  bo  (he  apipeataaee 

m  works,  partly  to  works  having  newly  come  undex 
my  notice,  and  partly  to  modifications  in  my  own  views 
on  certain  questions.     This  edition  is,  therefore,  much 

than  a  carefully-revised  fonn  of  its  forerunner.     It 
a  in  many  parts  new;  and  in  the  old  parts  the  opinions 
are  often  greatly  modified.     Signor   I3erti's  researches 
among  the  Venetian  Archives,  Cos  example,  have  eel 
a  complete  re  tiou    of  the  biography  of  Giordano 

<».    The  chaptera  on  /.• vfintnr,  BerkeL  y,  Kant,  I- 
Bad  Hegel  may  be  specially  mentioned  among  the  parts 
that  have  been  moat  changed.     I  had  long  felt  that  since 
this  History  had  departed  from  the  aim  and  scope  of  its 
early  form  LeOmitt  and    Hegel  were  very  inadequately 

I  presented ;   and  although  the  chapters  now  ofiered    BXC 
li.-proportionately  long,  they  arc  shorter  than 
I  oould  have  willingly  made  them.     The  length  to  which 
the  chapters  on  Kant  and  H  -.tend  is  justified  by 

th«  jnt>  n  -t  attached  t<>  then  names. 

ons  urged  by  English  and  German  critics  have 
caused  me  to  remove  or  modify  some  statements  which 
erroneous,  and  even  some  which  I  did  not  regard 
as  erroneous,  but  which  were  not  worth  retaining, 

re  liable  to  be  misunderstood.    When,  on  recon« 
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vi  1'IIEtACE. 

-i>li iration,  I  thought  the  objections  to  other  passages 
ill  founded,  1  liave  generally  all.  >wrd  these  passages  m 
ramaio  without  occupying  the  reader  with  my  dflfi 
This  silence  is  no  disrespect  to  the  critic,  but  respect  for 
the  render's  patiemv.  At  the  same  time  lam  fully  alive 
i- 1  the  fact  that  in  a  work  like  this  there  must  always  be 
much  that  i-  <jiu>tiouable,  ami  not  a  little  that  is  erroneous  : 
the  enorn ion  of  reading  involved  in  the  attempt  to 

Compose  ihe  History  as  much  as  possible  from   first-hand 
sources,  and  not  to  copy  the  compilations  of  others;  aud 
the  enormous  difficulty  of  quitting  one's  own   pou 
view  to  adopt  such  widely-various  points  of  view  ai 

here  reOOfded      i"  re  ihmk  the  thoughts  of  such  divergent 

thinkers,  and  to  translate  them  into  language  appreciable 
by  tli<-  genera]  reader  Quae  alone  open  wide  doors  for 
error.  1  shall,  therefore,  at  all  times  be  gratt .-till  to  any- 
one who  may  point  out  an  incorrect.  Statement  of  fact,  or 
a  questionable  interpretation  of  opinions. 

Having  aaid  this  much  respecting  the  latest  alteration-, 
I  will  conclude  with  two  extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Third  Edition,  which  explain  its  alterations i — 

*  By  a  slight  change  in  the  title  this  edition  is  separated 
from  its  predecessors,  as  if  it  were  a  new  work,  which 
indeed  in  many  respects  it.  is.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1845-6  in  four  pocket-volumes;  addressed 
to  the  general  public  rather  than  to  well-read  students, 
it  had  no  pretensions  to  the  completeness  or  erudition 
displayed  in  many  other  Butanes,  being  little  more 
than  a  rapid  survey  of  the  course  of  metaphysical  specu- 
la! ion,  written  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dissuading 
the  youth  of  England  from  wasting  energy  on  insoluble 
roblenUj   and    relying  on  a  false  Method.     With    this 
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t  of  turning  the  mind   from   Metaphysial   to  Positive 

Philosophy,  it  employed  History  as  an  instrument  of 
Criticism  to  disclose  the  successive  failures  of  successive 
■Is. 
'In  IS.'jT,  after  a  salt;  of  several  thousand  copies  of  the 
•■typed  edition,  the  Library  Edition,  in  one  volume 
octavo*  was  prepared  with  a  view  of  r.-ndcring  the  book 
more  acceptable  to  student-*.  A  graver,  fuller  treatment 
of  various  portions,  some  important  additions,  and  con 
nderable  alterations  in  the  style  were  found  necessary, 
but  uo  change  in  purpose  or  i  loetrine. 

1  In  the  edition  now  Issued  my  readers  of  twenty  years 
will  hardly  recognise  the  "Biographical  Histor 
PhfloBopnyv''  *>  consideraible  have  been  the  ifanss 

and  enlargement b      □      will  see,  indeed,  the  spirit  and 

ilic  purpose  still  unchanged  ;  but  this  will  be  like  recognis- 

i  an  iron-grey  citizen  the  features  of  the  third  -form 

boy.     I  adhered  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  in  1 

I  a<l  II.     Bufcmueh  that  was  dim  to  me  then 

has  become  clear  now,  mm-h  that  wa-  lion  then  has 

ceased  to  be  conviction  now  :   my  estimates  of  men  and 

theories  have  altered  in  the  COUme  of  years.     The  reader 

will  doubtless  feel,  even  more  than  I  can  feel,  the  want 

of  unity  in  varum  >f  this  product  of  changing  yean. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  les-en   the  discordance   between 

L867,  ami  would  gladly  have  re-written  the 

hole  had  health  permitted  such  a  task. 

'  With  regard  to  AugUSte  I  lomte,  it  has  been  a  source 

of  great  regret  to  me  that  a  larger  space  was  not  at  my 

-;il:   the  more    SO  as  be   U   now  the   thinker   of  all 

pi  about  whom  the  greatest  curiosity  is  manifested. 
iat  I  have  attempted  is  not  such  a  detailed  exposition 
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aa  would  flatter  the  incurious  indolence  of  men  who  love 
in  talk  con  fn  I  en  try  upon  second-hand  knowledge,  but 
ral  indications  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  as  will 
enable  the  stiulvnt  to  appreciate  its  drift  and  importance. 
and  will  guide  him  in  the  understanding  of  Comte's 
writings,     lam  often  asked  to  recommend  -ome  "brief 

unt  of  the  system/*  by  those  who  wish  to  profit  by 
Comte's  labours  (or  perhaps  only  to  talk  knowingly  of 
them),  yet  shirk  the  labour  of  reading  the  works  which 
they  profes-  to  consider  of  importance.  My  answer  is : 
study  the  Philosophic  Positive  for  your-rlf,  study  it 
patiently,  give  it  the  time  and  though!  you  would  not 

IgQ  to  a  new  loience  or  a  new  language,  and  then. 
whether  you  accept  or  reject  the  system,  you  will  find 
your  mental  horizon  irrevocably  enlarged.  "But  six 
stout  volume*  P  "  exclaims  the  hesitating  aspirant.  Weill 
k'oluraes  requiring  to  be  meditated  as  well  as  read: 
1  admit  that,  they  "give  panae"  in  this  busy,  bustling  world 
of  ours;  but  if  y<m   reflect  how  willingly  six  separate 

i  o3n s  erf  Philosophy  would  be  read  in  the  course  of  the 

yc;ir.  the  undertaking  seems  less  formidable.  You  would 
not  think  of  giving  the  necessary  time  and  labour  unless 
you  had  some  previous  conception  of  the  result  bong 
worth  the  price;  and  no  one  who  considers  the  immense 
importance  of  a  Doctrine  which  will  give  unity  to  his 
life,  would  hesitate  to  pay  a  far  higher  price  than  that  of 
a  year's  study.  It  b  to  place  before  the  student  this 
conception  of  the  result  that  I  nave  chiefly  shaped  my 
exposition  of  the  aims  and  means  of  the  Posit ive 
Philosophy.' 
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Mi'ino  Absicht  ist,  Alio  diojiiiigin.  tn  es  worth  flndm.  rich  mit  Metaphystk  ra 
l-m«olinftipin,  zu  iil'i-Mi Ujien  :  dn»s  cs  unuingiiuglieli  nothwendig  soi,  ibre  Arbeit  ror 
der  Hand  nnx/.usetzen,  alios  ln-her  Gesoheliene  als  ungeschchen  anzusehen  and 
Ti»r  alien  1'ingon  zuerst  die  Frage  aufzuwerfen  :  'ob  audi  so  etwas.  als  Meta- 
]ili>>ik.  ill  "'mil  nur  M'"-glioh  sei?" — Kant:  Prolegomena  cu  eiucr  Jnkn  kUtfftige* 
Milujihi/ifiA: 

GelHnge  es  mir,  mit  meiner  Dan-tellung  der  Pliilosoj>hiu  auch  nur  eino  Seelo 
abzustroiten,  die  sicli  mit  ilir  in  jino  dnnkle  Tiefe  dor  l'etraolitung  verloren  geben 
will,  wo  Alios  nur  Ileulcn  und  Ziihuklappen  und  jeder  wider  don  Andorn  ist,  ao 
wiirde  ieli  sclion  glaulien,  etwas  geleistet  zu  haben.— Fecuner  :  Urkr  die  physika- 
lifhc  und phUvmphiiwhc  Aiounnhhrc. 

Der  Mpnscli  ist  niclit  gel>oren,  die  Froblemo  der  Welt  zu  loscn,  wohl  aber  ra 
suchen,  wo  dan  l'rublem  ungoht,  und  sich  sodann  in  der  Grenze  den  liegreiflichen 
zu  hulten. — Goethe. 


§  1.  TbBOLOOT,  PhiloS  -h- a  spiritiM 

irirata,     The  limits  of  their  several   dominions 

been  insensibly  shifting,  so  tl.  haw 

different  importance.     Pet  centnriea  the  pre- 
dominance of  Xheology  was  absolute  and  undisputed.     Phi- 
iiv.  meanwhile,  grew  apace,  till  at  .last  it  mi  enabled  to 
assert  an  independent   position;  ami  while  these  two  rival* 
grfad   for  supremacy,    Science  was  also  quietly  ami  ob- 
to  iudependcm •••. 
$  2.  The  office  of  Theology  is  now  generallj  recognised  as 
•i  I  tat  of  Philosophy  and  from  that  of  Science* 
Its  ancient  claim  to  authorit  y  ovex  all  regions  of  inqnirj 
long  been  felt  to  be  untenable,  and  has  been  frankly  ■ 
quishcd.    Although  claiming  to  hold  the  keys  of  tin-  big 
Tnith,  it  nevertheless  no  longer  jii.-irml-  to  «1  ■  .•<  ■  i .  1 « -  r.pon  the 
I  ita  inability  to  furnish  Research  with 

M.  thods,  or  Knowledge  with  available  data.     Tt  re- 
I  itself  to  th.  Of  faith.  and  h-a\.s  to  PUloSOpfaj 

.    li   Inquiry.      Its  main  province  i-  thfl 
province  of  Emotion;  its  office  is  the  sijetemutuiation  of  our 

This  is  (he   office   m't    of  one  Theology,  but  of  all.     N<0 
other   fi  the   rariooa  Th- 

assume,  they  invariably  assume  tin- 

It  is  thus  not  only  their  common  characteristic,  but  aJbo  their 

chai    0      iatic :  ai  be  <-<<■■■<  *      I    '< 

evoltitiou  baa  detached  both   Philosophy  and  Bcience  from 
this  systeinatisation  remains  its  sole  function. 

»  2 


I'll.-  oftuv  of  Science  is  distinet.     It  may  1«-  defined 
s   the  *ii*Umtili*alion   of  our  knowledge  of  the  01  /;/**- 

nornena  considered  a*  phenomena.     It  co-ordinates  com 
knowing*'.    It  explains  the  order  of  phenomena,  by  brin 

tli.-ni  under  their  isSjpauUlS  laws  of  co-existence 
cession,  classing  particular  facte  under  general  conceptions. 

<$  -I.  The  office  of  Philosophy  is  again  distinct  from  tkeao. 
It  is  fin  si/iit-  wih'.'-'tti.",  ifthi  DO  '7' ''"«« furnished  fry  Science, 
hrtaTi'ini)  iirurTnuoti:  As  Science  is  the  systoiuatisatiun 
of  the  various  gSnersJitiag  reached  through  particulars,  so 
Philosophj  la  the  ajftemntlBBilop  of  the  generalities  of  gene- 
ralities. In  other  words,  Science  furnishes  the  Knowledge, 
and  Philosophy  I  I  me. 

Each  distinct  science  embraces  a  distinct  province 
knowledge.  Mathematjoa  treats  of  magnitudes]  and  disre- 
gards all  other  relations ;  Physios  and  Chemistry  com 
Hm  niKt'Ives  with  the  changes  of  inorganic  bodies,  leaving  all 
vital  relationsto  Biology;  Sociology  <  oncerns  itself  with  the 
relations  of  human  beings  among  each  other,  and  with  their 
v.  lutions  to  human  be  Is  the  past  and  in  the  (u 

But  Philosophy  has  no  distinct  province  of  kuowlcdge  i 
iidii-.icos  the  whole  world  of  thought :  it  stands  in  relation 
to  the  various  sciences  as  Geography  stands  to  Topograph;, . 
All  the  sciences  subserve  its  purpose,  furnish  its  life-blood. 
It  systems tieta  their  results,  co-ordinating  their  truths  into 
a  body  of  Doctrine. 

Thus,  while  Theology  claims  to  furnish  a  system  of  reli- 
gfOQfl  G  inceptions,  and  Science  to  furnish  conceptions  of  the 
order  of  the  world,  Philosophy,  detaching  their  widest  con- 
ceptions from  both,  furnishes  a  Doctrine  which  contains  an 
mdion  of  tin  ""?  of  Jnnioni  dtttiny. 

Although  this  may  appear  a  novel  definition  of  Philosophy, 
it  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  characterise  the  persis- 
tent function  which  in  all  times  Philosophy  has  exercised. 
iter,  it  will  be  found  applicable  in  special  cases,  such  as 
i in'  philosophy  of  Science,  the  pliilosophy  of  BeUgion,  the 
jihilosophy   of  History,  or   the   philosophy  of  Art.      Thus, 


I  a  science  with  its  generalities  hibi'riou.Hly  ascertai 
the  philosophy  of  that  science  consist h  in  the  oo-onlinat&i 

it-  high*  st   truth*,  the   in.,  lii.. .Is   by  which  thOM   truths    were 

and  the  relation    which  thorn 
bear  to  the  truths  and  methods  of  l  .uces.     J 

defined  Philosophy  'an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomi 
the  universe.'    This  is  too  vague,  and  mils  to  mark 
nfsepaaBtion  from  Science  and  Tl 'gne, 

it   expresses  what    has  been  the  unconscious  and  | 
effort  of  phihi  speculation. 

§  o.  Snch  is  the  relative  position  of  each  of  Che  three 

great  spiritual  powers  at  the  present  time.  These  posi 
were  not  always  thus  sharply  denned ;  but  the  history  of 
thought  exhibits  a  continuous  development  in  these  direc- 
tions. Theology  at  Grst  was  absolute  and  ai  I,  not 
' 'ill v  furnishing  reLigious  doctrine,  but  dictating  generalities 
to  Philosophy,  and  explanations  of  ill  but  the  commonest 
phenomena  to  Bet  Phis  d  as  a  handmaid 
to  Theology,  until  she  grew  strong  enough  to  think  for 
herself.  Science  kepi  timidly  aloof  from  all  questions  on 
which  Theology  had  pi  3,  and  submitted  to  a 
i  It  to  be  silent  when  her  conclusions  were 
Hut  this  creeping  servitude  was  incompatible 
with    the  continued   exercise  of  na.-"U.      As   ii  i:x- 

a   were    satisfactorily 
irder,  the  widening  reach  of  Inquiry  emb 

I  il  n.'W 
ire  assumed  to  be  reducible  to  order  on  the  scientific 
Method.     With  the  growing strangth  eami       (rowing 

StOUd  self-rcli 

logy  was  I  iv  m  I  to  m 

i&onsofthi  being  set  aside  as  myths;  then 

it  was  excluded  from  Biology]  ami  dv  Sociology  is 

i  amenable  to  scientific  Methods,  because  all 

re  seen  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  law.     His- 
tory shows  a  enrious  reversal  of  the  principle  of  accoinmoda- 
Seicnce  w-as  formerly  compelled  to  accommodate 
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only  be  effected  by  a  Doctrine  whuh  SambfDBe  the  gene- 
ralitie s  of  both.     The  future  of  Philosophy  U  in  this  task  of 

reconciliation. 

§  8.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  History  the  word  Pluto* 
sophy  carried  a  more  restricted  meaning  than  is  assigned  to 
it  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  was  used  as  synonymous 
with  Metaphysics,  or  more  specifically  with  Ontology.     That 

fated  use  of  the  word  was  forced  on  me  by  the  practice 
of  all  previous  historians;  and  I  stated  why  it  was  forced 
upon  me,  and  in  what  sense  the  word  was  to  be  understood. 

i;.n.     The  old  vague  indissoluble  associations  could  not 

■•aped.  The  reader  quickly  forgot  my  explanation,  and 
interpreted  tin-  med  in  his  vague  sense,  instead  of  in  my 
i.  >t ik  t'. I  sense.  The  large  latitude  in  which  the  word  has 
Dome  to  be  used  all  over  Kurope  has  obliterated  all  »p 
mewing)  and  this  notably  in  England,  where,  as  Hegel 
sarcastically  remarks,  microBcopes  and  barometers  en  digni- 
fied as  'philosophical  instruments,'  Newton  is  styled  a  philo- 
sopher, and  even  parliamentary  proceedings  are  sometimes 
Baid  to  be  philosophical.*  In  presence  of  such  looseness  of 
expression   wind   was  the  historian   to  do?    Obviously,  he 

'I  only  declare  the  s<  i>k. ■  in  which  the  word  was  used  in 
other  histories  of  Philosophy,  and  abide  by  that.  Had  I  not 
fixed  a  precis  ng  to  the  word  I  must  have  written  u 

History  of  Knowledge,  not  a  History  of  Philosophy. 

My  explanation  w;is  of  little  ;iv;iil.  The  object  of  my 
work  being  to  show  the  essential  futility  of  Philosophy  (in 
the  restricted  sense  of  that  word},  I  was  suppos.il  to  haie 
intended  a  cru.suh-  ;i  gainst  Philosophy  in  the  wider  sense; 
ml  r<  i  lers  who  no  more  believed  in  Ontology  than  I  did 
were  startled  by  my  i  on  it  under  the  name  oj'Philo- 

\.      After  tirifl  experience  I  cannot,  phuv  much  reliance 

on  the  security  of  an j  definition,;  but  for  the  sakeofaiti; 
tive  readers,  I  have  staled  whfiJ    pi    ttion   Philosophy  hold* 

•  Id. .M  :  (ir&hichtt  dcr  I'bilt/fjJ"' ,  i.  "-'.  OoOfm  "1*"  ll.'MILUiJt,  .Vcfa- 
phyucs,  i.  63, 
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in  relation  to  Theology  and  Science ;  and  to  avoid  equi- 
voque 1  shall  use  the  wrordB  si.-al  PI;  ,,  or 
Ontology,  :md  sometimes  simply  Metaphysics,  to  desig] 
inquiries  on  the  Subjective  Method  into  the  nature  of  things 
lying  outside  human  experience  and  the  possibilities  of  vx- 
perie 

$  9.  Unhappily  there  is  no  uniformity   even  in  the  us© 
of  the  term  Metaphysics.     Sometimes  it  means  Ontol 
Bometimes  it  means  Psychology.     Sometime-  it   r>. 
highest  generalities  of  Physics.     Tlu?  first  of  these  inquiries 
I  hold  to  be  utterly  futile,   hopelessly  beyond  human  km. 
But   the    second  and   third   ;u  ■  i i i  - < ■  -■ .   which 

take  their  plaoe  I  tan  knowledge  whenever  they  aro 

pursued  on  the  Objective  Method,  and  only  deserve  tq 
when   pursued  on   the  Sul  Method,  upon  which  all 

ma  are   insoluble.      As  I   have  shown   at 
lsewhere,*  nil  problems  art-  I<  which  I 

cation  of  their  j  n-niisses  and  concl'M-  01  ;  and  DO  Verifica- 
tion is  possible  except  on  the  Objective  Method. 

§  10.  In   the  arrangement   of  Aristotle's  treatises,  those 
which  boci  be  Physios  were  called  to  una  iu  4vot*<i 

0tfJMor— indicating  that  they  wen  to  be  studied  qfter  Iho 
Physios,  either  because  their  topics  were  evolved  from 
physical  Inquiries,  or  because  their  topics  were  beyond 
physical  Inquiry.     The  e>  il  eantbameti 

physics    i j i . i  -s    concern    itseh    with    the   last  conclusions   of 
a,   dealing  with   these   results  as  its  elements;  or  it 
may    concern    itself  with    inquiries   beyond   the   region    si 
ice,  entirely  rum.urd  I'mm  SVriiication,  transcending 
8ens<  twing  its  data  t'i«  m  n  not  hex  source.  OV 

ti'-n  as  it  seeks  its  elemental  in  the  relations  of 
it  forms  ach  of  legitimate  in- 

quiry, sa  ;  Is  as  to  the  validity  of  the 

s.     In  proportion  as  it  seeks  its  elements. 
'lations  of  supersensible  phenomena  it    oepaa 
:  -  to  '"•  arm  sable  to  the 

•  AruMlt.  cli.-»j>.  lv. 
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j.'iiiitomu  of  reverie.     Whoa  we  are  awake,  says 
we  liave  a  world  in  common  ;  when  we  dream,  each  had 
own.     Kant  aptly  applies  this  to  metaphysicians,  'when  mi 
find  a  variety  of  men  having  various  worlds,  we  may  conclude 
then  to  be  dreaming.*     It  is  because  She  majority  of  think- 
ing men  have  been  convinced  that  inquiries  conducted  OB 
the  Metaphysical  Method  are  but  as  dreams,  that  they  have 
everywhere  in  Europe  fallen  into  discredit.     Once  the  pride 
iin.l  glory  of  tlie  greatest  intellects,  and  still  forming  an  im- 
portant element  of  liberal  culture,  the  present  dec 
.Mrta[»hvsics  is  attested  no  leas  by  the  oomplsintfl  of  its  few 
followers  than  by  the  thronging  ranks  of  Ha  opponents.    Few 

now  believe  En  its  large  promises;  still  fewer  devote  to  it 
that  passionate  patience  which  is  devoted  by  thousands  to 
Science.    Every  day  the  conviction  gaius  strength,  that 

i.      i-    'u,iil.-iiin<'d,by  the  very  natozeof tUMattodf 

i        r  ever  in  ens  tortaons  labvriuth,  within  wheat 

circumscribed  and   winding  spaces  weary  seekers  are  cun- 
lly  finding  thvius-  Ivea  in  the  trodden  tracks   of  pre- 
decessors who  could  find  no  exit. 

Iletaph]  Itilosophy  has  been  ever  in  movement,  but 

the  movement  has  beeu  circular;  uud  this  fact  is  thrown 
into  stronger  relief  b]  contrast  wififa  the  linear  progn 

Science.  Instead  of  perpetually  finding  itself,  after  years  of 
gigantic  endeavour,  returned  to  the  precise  point  from  which 
it  started,  Science  finds  itself,  year  by  year,  and  almost  d.i y 
I ■  s  day,  advancing  step  by  step,  each  accumulation  of  p 
adding  to  the  momentum  of  its  progress;  each  evolution, 
like  lb.  evolutions  of  organic  development,  bringing  with  it 
a  new  functional  superiority,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  the 
at  of  higher  developments.  Not  a  fact  is  discovered 
but  has  its  bearing  on  the  whole  body  inej  not  a 

mechanical  improvement  in  the  construct  [on  of  instruments 
bnt  opera  fresh  sources  of  diaooverj.    Onward,  and  fox  ever 

onward,  mightier  and  for  ever  mightier,  rolls  this  wondrous 
tide  of  discovery.     While  the  Brst  principles  of  Metapl; 
Philosophy  arc  to  this  day  as  much  a  matter  of  dispu 
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they  mora  two  thousand yeuta  ago,*  the  first  principles  of 

"•o  are  securely  establish. td,  and  form  tho  g 
of  European    progress.     Precisely   the   wime  questions  are 
ted    in  Germany  at  the  presenl    moment  that 
in   ancient   Greece;    aud    with    no 

bring  them,  with  no  nearer  hopes  of  oIUi 
--.     The  History  of  Philosophy  presents  the  spectacle 
of  thousands  of  intellects- -some  the  greatest  that  have  made 
our    race    illustrious  —  ste:i<lil  titrated    on    problem! 

red  to  be  of  vital  bo]  ,  jet  producing  no  ■•■ 

m  a  conviction    of   I  >me  facility  of  error, 

and  the  I  ss   of  any  probability  that  Truth  ran  be 

ied.t  The  only  conquest  has  been  •■•ii'u-nl,  that  is  to 
say,  psychological.  Vainly  do  some  argue  thai  Metaphysics 
has  made  no  progress  hitherto,  because  its  problem  us  are 
and  require  more  effort  than  tho  stapler  problems 
of  Science  ;  vainly  are  we  warned  not  to  conclude  from  tho 
past  to  the  future,  averring  that  no  progress  will  be  mad.  I„ 
cause  no  prog'  been  made.     Perilous  as  it  must  ever 

be  to  set  absolute  limits  to  the  future  of  human  eapai 

can  be  110  peril  in  averring    that  Metaphysics   never, 
will  a  ta  aims,  because  those  aims  lie  beyond  nil  pos- 

sible experience.  The  difficulty  is  impossibility.  No  pro;. 
fun  bo  made  because  no  basis  of  certainty  is  possible.  To 
t-»  the  knowledge  of  more  than  phenomena — their  re- 
semblances, eo  -existences,  and  successions — is  to  aspire  to 
transcend  the  inexorable  limits  of  human  faculty.  To  know 
more,  we  must  be  more. 

.-st  U  hoar*  ta-ruoUe  do  la  phflosophio  di*  n'arair  pan  jus^n'A  present  mid 
•u  jotir  nn  rA*  alut  posiuf,  un  principo  unc  foU  poor  tonto  rcconnu  el  univetwUo- 
m*nt  admU.  Bica  mieux.  il  n'y  a  pu  mi-mo  ua  reeultat  ni?«atif,  nuc  di'fnito  com- 
pUt<%  irrevocable  d'uno  ductrinv  »i  ri-fulw  quelle  h><i.'  1 »  <  M  ■  r :  EHaidtlsyi'l1"'- 
leienti/fqvr,  Urg*.  ISOa,  p.  10.  O.'tupiire  JL»xr:  Prvlyomena  ru  etM 
kiqftipm  Xtlny^fOi,  pj»»im. 

•  m  in  thp  frtfiua  to  the  Sod  id  of  Him  Krilik  dtr  rrinm  I'er- 
nun/t: — "Dor  Mut*plij»ik  .  .  .  i*t  d»H  Sohloksal  biahar  noeli  io  giinstig  niclu 
gywxn,  d»N  0>o  d«?o  «ichcra  Gang  oincr  WiisGvnichiLfY.  atom*  vnoehl 

■•  ■!«  all"  nbrigvn,  I 

•'.*►  ihr  V<rrf4hrrn  bishtf  nn  Be—  HorunOappeo  und,  won  diu  Sclilimm 
nm*r  14<*md  Bagriffcn  gewrwn  wi.' 
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In  the  early  'lays  of  speculation  all  Philosophy  was  essen- 
tially metaphysical,  because  Science  had  im-I  emerged  from 
Common  Knowledge  to  claim  theoretical  jurisdiction.  The 
particular  sciences  1I1.11  ci.ltivat.Ml.  no  less  than  the  higher 
urneralities  on  Life,  Dei  id  the  Universe,  mn  studied 

r.n  one  and  1  ho  MOM  Method;  hut  in  the  course  of  evolution 
a  second  Method  grew  up,  at  first  timidly  and  uneonsej..ii-U  . 
^r.nliKilly  enlarging  its  bounds  as  it  enlarged  it«  powers,  and 
at  last  separatist ;  :i  u if  into  open  antagonism  with  its  parent 
and  rival.      The  child  the  yed    his  parent;    as  the 

mythic  Zeus,  calling  the  Titans  to  his  aid,  destroyed  Saturn 
and  usurped  his  thyne.  'the  '1  .t.ins  of  the  new  Method 
were  ObwiiatfOn  and  Pxpcriuunt . 

Xben  arc  many  who  deplore  the  uieut  of  Science. 

fondly  imagining  tli;i!  Ifetfl physical  Philosophy  would 
spond  better  to  thfl  higher  Wfllltl  "f  man.  This  regret  is 
partly  unreasoning  sentiment,  partly  ignorance  of  the  limi- 
tations of  humau  faculty.  pven  among  thoae  who  adl 
that  Ontology  is  an  impossible  attempt,  there  are  many  who 
think  it  should  be  persevered  in,  because  of  the  l  lofty  views* 
it  is  supposed  to  open  to  us.  This  is  us  if  a  man  desirous  of 
going  bo  America  should  insist  on  walking  there,  because 
j  .nmeys  on  foot  are  more  po  itLoeJ  than  journeys  by  steam  : 
in  vain  is  he  shown  the  impossibility  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
en  foot]  he  admits  that  grovelling  fact,  but  his  lofty  s. oil 
has   vh  some  overland   route  by  which    b  bo 

Hi  dies  without,  reaching  America;  but  to  the  last 
giusp  he  maintains  that  lie  has  discovered  the  route  on  which 
others  may  reach  it. 

I.  i  us  hear  no  more  of  the  lofty  views  claimed  as  the 
exclusive-  privilege  of  Metaphysics,  [gnoranl  indeed  must 
be  the  man  who  nowadays  is  unacquainted  with  thegrar 
and  sweep  of  scientific  speculation  in  Astronomy  and  Gen 
or  who  has  never  been  thrilled  by  the  rerelattoxu  of  the 
telescope  and  microscope.  The  heights  and  depths  of  man's 
nature,  the  height!  t..  which  he  aspires,  the  depths  into 
which   he  searches,  and  the  grander   generalities  on 
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Destiny  and  the  Unirerse,  find  a*  eminent  a  place  in  Science 
M  in  Metaphysics.     Ami  «■  v«-n  compelled  to  acknow- 

ledge  that   lofty  views  were    excluded    from    Science,    the 
earnest,  mind  would  surely  barter  such  loftiness  for  Tl 
Our  struggle,  our  passion,  our  hope,  is  for  Truth,  not  for  I  ft  i 
:    for  sincerity,  not  for  pretence.     If  wo  cannot  reach 
hi  heights,  let  oa  acknowledge  the*    1"  In  inaccessible) 
and    i   it  ourselves    and    others   by  phrases   which 

ible.     Boulham  • 
us  at-  ].i'.'8tiuii-!x'ggiiig  epithets;'   and  one  of  I* 

i'  the  Spithet  '  lofty.*  with  which  Met  a  physic  ;d  Philo- 
allun  warv  student.      .\8  a  specimen  nf  ;  aient. 

so  inappropriately  dragged   in  U>    decide   • 
sentiment   but   of    truth,   consider    the    following    passage 
I    from    the    professorial    chair    to    students   whose 
opinion!  were  to  be  formed  : — 

'A  spirit  of  most  misjudging  contempt  has  for  many  years 
become  fashionable  towards  the  metaphysical  contemplations 
of  the  elder  sages.  Alas!  1  Cannot  understand  on  what 
prinoiplea      Is  it,  then,  a  matter  to  be  exalted  in.  that    we 

ngth  discovered  that  our  faeidties  are  onh  i 
for  earth  and  earthly  phenomena  V     Are  we  to  rejoice  at  our 
own  Unite  id  delight  that  we  can  be  cogently  demon- 

strated to  be  prisoners  of  Bense  and  the  facts  of  sense V     In 
those  early  straggles  after  a  higher  and  more  perfect  know- 
.   and    iu  the  forgetfulnesa   of   every    inferior   science 
through  i  ardour  of  the  pursuit,  there  is  at  least  a 

one,  an  irresistible  testimony  to  the  loftier  destinies  of 
:  and  it  might  almosl  be  pronounce.  I  that  in  Hteh  B  view, 
iheir  very  errors  evidence  a  truth  than  all  our  dis- 

ies  can  disclose  1  "When  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  clear  and 
powerful  reasonings,  led  our  thinkers  from  these  ancient 
onght  (then  newly  opened  to  the  modern  world) 
to  the  humbler  but  more  varied  and  extensive  department  of 
inductive  inquiry,  I  represent  to  myself  that  angel-guid.-.  nil 
light  and  grace,  who  is  pictured  by  OUT  great  j>oet  as  slowly 
conducting  the  first  of  OUT  race  from   Pnradise,  to  leave  him 


in  a  world,  vast,  indeed,  and  varied,  l<nt  where  thorns  and 
thistles  ahou tided,  and  food  — often  uucertain  and  often 
perilous— was  to  he  gained  only  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
and  in  the  downcast  attitude  of  servile  toiL'* 

It  would  k>0  an  insult  to  the  reader's  qndfetttudlBg  to 
bfl  several  absurdiii  ■<  lad  'question- begging*  posi- 
tions of  this  passage,  which,  however,  is  typical  of  much  that 
may  be  read  in  many  writers.  Contempt  for  the  specula 
of  the  i-l.l .-r  sages,  or  indeed  of  modems,  is  a  feeling  we 
should  be  slow  to  acknowledge,  whatever  estimate  we  formed 
of  their  truth.  It  my  polemical  tone  against  a  Method  I 
believe  to  be  not  only  hopeless  but  nowadays  pernicious  has 
swni.'tiiiios  seemed  to  warrant  such  an  accusation,  let  me,  on 
personal  no  less  than  philosophic  grounds,  rebut  it  here.  The 
memory  of  long  laborious  study,  ever  baffled,  ever  renewed, 
would  alone  suffice  to  create  sympathy  and  respect  for  all 
earnest  Beckers;  and  if  this  feeling  were  not  present,  the 
Positive  Philosophy  would  suffice,  pointing  as  it  does  to  all 
the  great  metaphysicians  as  necessary  precursors,  without 
whose  labours  Science  would  never  have  existed.  It  is  not 
because  the  noble  pionflWl  have  perished  in  the  trenches, 
that  their  renown  should  fade.  If  we  make  a  bridge  of 
their  ilt-ad  bodies,  we  should  raise  a  monument  to  thoir 
devotion. 

«  ASCm  Unim  !  hrcturtt  on  tht  /fat.  of  Ancient  PM/wpln/,  ii.  109. 
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£  12.  A  Spanish  metaphysician  truly  says  that  the  que 
of  Method  rules,  ami  iu  oue  sense  comprehends,  all  philoso- 
j. hi. mI  questions,  being  indeed  Philosophy  in  action.*    As 
Method  is  a  path  on  which  Troth  is  sought,  we  must  first 
come  to  some  agreement  respecting  the  object  of  search. 

The  question,  What  is  Truth?  lias  been  variously  answered  ; 
but.  instead  of  pausing  here  to  consider  the  answers,  I  will 
propose  one  which  is  sufficiently  catholic  to  be  accepted  by 
all  schools: — 

Truth  in  the  correspondence  between  the  order  of 
ideas  and  the  order  of  phenomena,  so  that  the  one 
becomes  a  reflection  of  the  other— the  movement  of 
IliOUgllt  following  the  movement  of  Things. 

The  correspondence  can  01  \>r  be  absolute  I  it  must,  from 

thu  *arj  structure  of  the  mind,  be  relative;  but  this  relative 

accuracy  suffices  v.  I.  m  it  enables  us  to  foresee  with 

the  i  v.hi.h  v.iil  arise  in  the  i  ti  a  ud  order  under 

i  conditions.     When  (fee  order  in  our  ideas  respecting 

ig  bodies  sufficiently  corresponds  with  the  order  of  the 

s  to  e.\pr«.'ss  the  Law  with 
1  foresee  its  results  with  1    ve  in 

Law  a  truth  of  the  only  hind  attainable  by  us. 

ve  thai  I  have  used  the  phrases  'order 

'•■as*  aii'1  .in  ut  of  (nought1  instead  of  adopting 

try  formula  '  h!  formable  with  objects.'     If 

Tkagwrjo  de  fa  Cintcia  Vinente.  Madrid,  1867.      Art* 
jthmern,  p,  .11.     '  I*  rotation  d#  Dittcxl-)  'lomins  r  com;  •  i  pnalO 

|uda*  las  rui'HlioncH  til  wofiuv.     EfMti¥«bi-i»lfi  ul  im't«nlo  (Uovofiea  n  la  i  . 
uiiuu  ■  U  cual  npuran  y»  taJ  cuul  ca  dewle  los  primoroa  paios,  y  no 

j,.i-.|.  di  -in. uuni:  a  iu  suewivo.' 
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Truth  is  the  conformity  of  ideas  with  objects,  Truth  is  a 
chimera,  or  fftorffem  is  irresistible.  ■  La  notion  <le  write  im- 
pli.pie  une  contradiction,'  says  Dellxeuf.  '  Par  definition,  une 

n'ost  vraio  qu'a  la  condition  d'etre  conforme,  adequate  a 
son  objet.  Mais,  par  essence,  une  idee  est  uecessain 
ditb'-rente  d'un  objet.  Comment  done  puis-je  purler  d'une 
equation  entre  I'idee  et  son  objet *•**  The  old  scop 
arguments  are  unanswerable  on  this  ground.  We  need  not, 
however,  rush  into  Idealism  by  affirming  the  identity  of  ideas 
and  their  objects;  we  need  simply  give  up  all  pretension  to 
jibs,  .lute  knowledge,  Mid  rest  contented  with  relative  know- 
ledge, which  permits  of  our  adjusting  our  actions  to  the 
external  order.  Indeed  the  ultimate  aim  of  knowledges  if 
;i>I.i|.i.l(i.ui  ;  and  when  the  adaptation  is  precise  we  call  it 
Truth.  What  bodies  are  in  themselves,  what  falling  is  in 
itself,  need  OOt  OOnoom  us;  we  are  only  1'uncerned  with  the 
relations  la  which  bodies  and  their  movements  stand  to  our 
■Onset.  If  in  attempting  to  comprehend  these  relations  we 
succeed  in  so  arranging  our  ideas  that  their  order  corresponds 
with  the  order  of  phenomena  (as  when  we  think  of  falling 
bodfel  having  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  time),  that  ar- 
rangement is  Truth  ;  but  if,  instead  of  the  movement  of 
Thought  being  controlled  by  the  movement  of  Things,  our 
ideas  are  arranged  in  an  order  which  does  not  correspond 
with   the  order  of  phenomena    (as  when  we  think  of  the 

itj  being  proportional  to  the  space  fallen  through), 
that  is  error.  And  this  discloses  the  imperfection  of  the 
many  definitions  of  Truth  which  regard  it  as  'conformity 
among  ideas.'  The  conception  of  velocity  proportional  to 
apace  is  a  conception  which  would  have  nothing  against  it 
were  it  not  opposed  to  the  facts.  As  a  pure  deduction  it  is 
inevitable;  a  movement  of  Thought  determined  by  some  pre- 
existing thought  necessarily  takes  that  course  ;  but  a  move- 
ment of  Thought  determined  by  that  of  Things,  following 
It  i1  by  step  the  succession  of  phenomena,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion of  v.'lnrity  proportional  to  the  time.  Velocity  is  not 
a  function  of  Space  but  of  Time. 

•  Hxuwkcf  :  Ensai  de  Ltyique  Kieatifique,  p.  36. 
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$  13.  To  attain  this  correspondence  between  the  in 
and  external  orders  is  the  object  of  Search ;  aud  the  Methods 
of  Scorch  are  two  : — 

a.  The  Objective  Method  which  moulds  its  conceptions  on 
re;i  I  oL  ffi A y  t  -11>  iwing  the  movements  of  the  objects 

as  they  severally  present  I  hemse Ives  to  Sense,  so  tliat  the 
movements  of  Thought  may  synchronise  with  the  move- 
ments of  Things. 
0.  The  Subjective  Method  which  moulds  realities  on  its 
concept  ng  to  discern  the  order  of  Tin 

not  by  step  by  step  adjustments  of  the  order  of  ideas  I 
but  bj  the  bory  rush  of  Thought,  the  dueetioo,  of 

which  is  determined  by  Thoughts  and  not  controlled  by 
Objects. 

01.  i  of  objects  presented   to  the   mind  must  bo 

succeeded  by  conjecture  respecting  the  conm-etang,  but 
urK.b-erv.j.l.  links.  The  successive  stages  of  inquiry  are 
from  Observation  to  Conjecture,  and  from  Gonjei  tare  to 
Verification.  The  Subjective  Method  stops  at  the  second 
stage.  The  Objective  Method  passes  on  to  the  third  stage. 
Tims  while  the  flnt  characterises  OUT  spontaneous  tesdeoeji 
end  is  seen  in  full  vigour  in  all  the  early  forms  of  speculation, 
the  second  characterises  our  reflective  tendency]  end  is  the 
source  of  positive  knowledge.  The  Objective  Method  thus 
absorbs  what  is  excellent  in  the  Subjective  Method,  as 
Science  takes  up  into  its.  if  whatever  Metaphysics  can  esta- 
blish, rejecting  what  is  irrelevant  and  completing  what  is 
incomplete.  Both  physicist  and  raetaphysicist  employ  Ob- 
servation and  Coujecture ;  but  the  physicist,  if  true  to  the 
Onj.  i  I,  is  careful  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  his 

observations  and  conjectures,  submitting  the  order  of  his 
ideas  to  the  Otdex  Of]  .<a  ;  whereas  the  metaphy- 

obeying  the  subjective  impulse,  is  careless  of  Verification, 
and  is  quite  ready  to  rely  on  data  and  BOPelmJOM  which  are 
Lately  men  «f  Verification.     The  one  freely  en  pi  «ys 

il  under  the  rigorous   condition  of  never  rely  in.: 
on  a  conjecture  as  a  1'e.t.  never  assuming  that  ft  harmony 

ba 


in  his  conceptions  must  necessarily  imply  a  correapo 
arrai  iu  phenomena;  the  other  employe  Hypothesis 

r  the   single   condition   of  not  thereby  introducing  a 
il  discord.     In  the  one  case  the  'ant; Bipatorj  rash  of 
thought1   ia  controlled  bi  ton   of   ideas  with 

objects.  In  the  otlier  caw  the  rash  of  thought  is  controlled 
only  by  the  confrontation  of  ideas  with  ideas.  Briefly,  then, 
il  may  be  Baid  that  the  Objective  Method  seeks  truth  in  the 
r< 'Lit  ii -us  ■  if  objects  ;  whereas  the  Subjective  Method  seeks  it 
in  the  relations  of  ideas. 

§  It.  1 'hil.. sop  hers  expound  the  objective  and  subjective 
«1  omenta  of  which  Knowledge  is  composed,  as  the  material 
and  I'oniml  rlcmcnts.  Things  furnish  thr  rn:it trials.  Thought 
fnrni  forms.      Objeets  Stimulate  the   activity  of  the 

I  :  the  Laws  of  mental  action  determine  the  result,  in 
tlw  forms  of  percepts,  aoncoptaj  and  judgments.  But  philo- 
Bophers  continually  overlook  the  important  consideration 
i  ii:i  t  il.-  Mi.d,  besides  its  laws  which  determine  Mm  '■■ 
of  the  material  given  by  objects,  has  also  a  movement  of  its 
own;    and    this    movement  is    determined   from  within,  by 

ling  movement,  just  as  it  maybe  detenu 
from  without,  by  the  stimulus  of  objects.     It  is  this  nbft 
current  which,  disturbing  the  clear  reflection  of  the  objective 
order,  is  the  main   source   of  error.      It  determines   those 
concepts  and  judgments  which  have  no  corresponding  objects : 
.  dreams,  In   k>\  In  sea,  figments.     This 

being  so,  we  cannot  mo<  pi  tfce  notion  Adopted  bj  ^ir  W. 
Hamilton  from  Tweeton*  that  'the  condition  of  error  is  not 

the  activity  of  intelligence  hut  its  iin.  On  the  con- 

trary we  must  assign  error  to  the  activity  of  intelligence 
when  it  follows  its  own  impulses  in  lieu  of  receiving  the 
iion  from  objects.  '  What  is  actually  thought,*  according 
to  Twetten  and  his  follower,  '  cannot  but  be  correctly 
thought,.  BrrOX  first  commences  when  thinking  is  rem:. 
and  can  in  fact  only  gain  admission  in  virtue  of  the  truth 
which  it  contains; — even  error  il  I  pi  rverh  d  truth.'*  This 
seems  to  me  so  glaring  position  to  all  ratio    J  i  tter- 

•  IlA¥ii.Toy:  Xtytf,  i.  77. 
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station  that  I  must  conclude  it  to  menu  tomething  v.-ry 
irom  what  it  says.  Hamilton's  comment  only  mokes 
the  matter  worse. 

$  1  o.  That  the  source  of  Error  is  (he  fa]  omrrtfti  <l  1 1 .  - 

m it  linn  of  '■■■'  shown.     Error 

nisei  in  the  substitution  of  Inference  for  Presentation.  No 
error  can  possibly  arise  in  Sensation  itself,  but  solely  in  the 
movements  Of  thought  which  MS  prompt.i-d  DJ  th 
The  immense  activity  of  this  subjective  current,  tin-  burgs  Ufa- 
terras  ton  of  Inference  in  the  simplest  acts  of  Perception,  has 
lo>  edj  :iml.  as  1  have  said  elsewhere,  what  is 

•  Id  to  be  indisputable  lx  is  a 

'  fart,'  is  in  reality  a  bundle  of  inferences,  some  or  nil  of 
which  may  1*'  false,  ti.  <1  together  b]  which  must 

be  true.     Take  a  ease  so  simple  as  the  sight  of  an  apple  on 

I  the  table.     All  that  is  here  ■  hy  consciousness 

is  the  sensation  of  a  coloured  surface  j  with  this  are  linked 
undness, firmnoK:  •>'.  and  IV. i ■;  ranee, 

which  were  once  sensations,  and  are  now  recalled  by  th 
lOBT)  snd  thawholo group  of  actual  and  inferred  sensati 
clusters    into  the  fact  which  is  expressed  in    'there    is    an 

I  ipple.'  Yc-t  ,my  one  of  these  inferences  may  be  erroneous. 
The  coloured  object  may  be  the  untt.ifi A'  an  apple  in 
wood  or  the  Differences  of  roundnese  and  solidity 
would  then  be  correct,  those  of  sweetness  and  fragrance 
errone.                           ment  of  fact  would  be  false.     Or  the 

§  object  seen  may  be  an  ind  of  fruit,  resembling 

Jan  differing  from  it.  Or  the 
perception  may  be  an  halroei- 
n;itioii.  Thus  a  case  seemingly  so  simple  may  Cornish  OS 
with  the  evidence  that  Facts  express  our  conception  of  the 
on!  vtcrnal  things,  and  BOi  lulterated    0 

it",     should  tin-  b  of  any  particular  fact  bappen  to 

be  of  ime  -and  in  are  important — 

we  must  verity  it,  before  accepting  it.     How  is  it  verified? 

By  *.  rettceiiotl  dial 

f  Cotmdouman.    The  tost  with  regard  to  obji  eta  within 

ai    reduction   of  [nf< 
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Sensation.  The  tost  with  regard  to  axioms,  or  general 
principles  transcending  sense,  is  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
thought ;  when  we  have  thus  verified  a  fact  we  have  attained 
tin-  highest  degree  of  certitude. 

The  mental  vision  by  which  in  Perception  we  see  the 
Vmapptwmi  details — i.e.  by  which  sensations  formerly  co- 
existing with  the  one  now  affecting  us  are  reinstated  under 
the  form  of  ideas,  which   i .  )  m  -sent  the  objects — is  a  process 

v  allied  to  Katioriinition,  which  also  presents  an  ideal 
eerie*  such  as,  if  the  objects  were  before  ns,  would  be  a  - 
of  sensations,  or  perceptions.     A  chain   of  reasoning   is  a 
chain  of  tnfiyrenoea,  which  are  iJeaf  \  of  die 

details  now  unapparent  to  sense.  Could  we  realise  all  the 
links  in  this  chain,  by  placing  the  objects  in  their  actual 
order  as  a  visible  series,  the  chain  of  reasoning  would  be  a 
ii  nf  | ..  raeptions,  and  would  cease  to  be  calli'd 
reasoning.  The  path  of  the  planets  is  seen  by  reason  to  be 
an  ellipse ;  it  would  be  perceived  as  a  fact  if  we  were  in  a 
proper  position,  and  endowed  with  the  requisite  instruments 
to  enable  us  to  follow  the  planet  in  its  course,  disregarding 
the  irregularities  of  perturkition.  Not  having  this  advan- 
tage, we  infer  the  u  ul  points  in  its  course,  from 
those  whii  apparent.  We  see  them  mentally.  In  like 
manner]  suppose  a  hnman  bodj  ia  discovered  nnder  oo 
ttOM  which  suggest  that  it  has  been  burned,  but  without 
sufficient  indication  of  the  cause,  i.e.  the  botfl  antecedent  to 
the  burning.  Some  one  suggests  that  these  nnapj  m 
are  those  of  Spontaneous  Combustion.  Our  greater  fami- 
liarity with  the  facts  of  combustion  in  general,  and  with  the 
facts  of  tli'-  ;!'■'!  ■•  uuam,  enables  us  to  see  that  this  ex- 
planation is  absurd;  we  m.rit :ill_v  rang.'  flic  supposed  objects 
re  us,  and  see  that  such  an  order  of  co-existences  and 
as  ia  in  contradiction  to  all  experience;  we  cannot 
see  what  the  actual  order  was,  but  see  clearly  that  it  was 
not  ih'il. 

Correct    mooning  la  the    ideal  assemblage  of  objects  iu 

*  me  K-Iatione  of  co-existence  and  succession.    It  is  see- 
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ing  with  the  mind's  eye.     Bad  reasoning  results  from  over- 
looking either  some  of  t ho  objects,  or  their  relations;  Borne 
links  are  dropped,   and  the  gap  is  filled   up   from  another 
series.     Thus  the  traveller  eeea  a  highwayman,  wl. 
is   truly  no  more  than  a  t  in  the  twilight;  and  a 

philosopher,  in  the  twilight  of  knowledge,  seea  a.  pestilence 
foreshadowed  by  an  eclipse. 

These  consideration-  maj  elucidate  the  real  meaning  to  be 
assigned  to  Facts  which  am  .som. 'limes  taken  to  express  the 
q|  external  things,  and  sometimes  our  conception  of 
that  order — our  description  of  it ;  Jut  as  Bound  humus  Ik>Ui 
I'tihe air, an. 1  our  . -h-i. -.;•:..:!  t'-om  t!u  m.  There 
is  a  general  tendency  to  use  the  word  Fact  for  a  final  truth. 
'This  is  a  fact  not  a  theory '  means,  '  this  is  an  Eadispoiablfl 
truth,  not  a  disputable  view  of  the  truth.'  Hut  if,  as  we 
bm  se.-n.   Ekotl  ibly  mingled  with    Inferences, 

il  if  hot;.  nnl   Reasoning  are  processes  ofme/. 

'm  reiivtt'it,,  OWA  <l.t«'<l.<,  and   liable  to  error  in 

inferences,  it  is  clear  that  the  radicul  antithesis  is  not 

tween  Fact  and  Theory,  but  between  verified  and  unverified 
Inference*. 

The  antithesis  between  Fact  and  Theory  is  untenable,  for 

e  aamc  statement  maj  be  either  a  fact  or  a  theory,  without 
any  change  in  its  It  is  a  fact  tliat  the  earth  is 

globular.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  globe  is  an  oblate  spheroid. 
It  is  a  fact  that  its  orl.il  is  .  -UipticaL  No  one  doubts  that 
these  are  facte,  no  one  doubts  that  they  are  theories,  shall 
we  say  that  they  were  tli. .  ri<  s  until  they  were  verified,  wh.n 
they  became  facts  ?  This  will  not  extricate  us ;  since  all 
ure  verification  before  they  are  admitted  as  truths; 
that  point  they  are  not  le-H  inferential  than  theories. 

I  see  an  apple  now  falling,  and    1    nr  an  apple  which  has 

fallen.  These  are  two  I  acts  which  ordinary  language  will 
not  Buffer  us  to  call  theories.  Now  consider  two  theories 
which  ordinary  language  suffers  us  to  coll  facts:  namely, 
that  all  apples  when  nnsupporti  II,  and  that  the  spaces 

fallen  through  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  times.    These 
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are  two  theories  of  extreme  generality,  which  are  far  more 
indisputable  than  the  facts  we  have  centrist.  .1  tliein  with, 
carry  such  certainty  tliat  no  wind  having  the  requisite 
preparation  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  assenting  to  them. 
They  are  in  fere  noes  which  are  necessities :  whereas  the 
inferences  involved  in  tin-  fads  before  named  may  very  easily 
be  erroneous.  The  falling  object  may  not  be  an  apple ;  the 
apple  found  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  may  not  have  fallen,  but 
have  DMD  plucked  and  placed  there.  Thus  doubt  is  permis- 
sible; and  if  the  facts  carried  any  importance  WQ  should  be 
bound  to  verify  the  a.  !  our  inferences.     No  doubt  is 

permissible  in  respect  ho  the  two  theories,  became  the 
inferences  on  which  they  rest  have  already  been  rigoroudy 
verified.       They    carry    none    of  those  poesibiii.  error 

which    we  know   may  be  carried  by    Individual  expcriei 
all  such  possibilities  have  been  eliminated   in  the  establish- 
in.  nt  of  tiic  general  truth.   Should  any  individual  exper 
seem   in   contradiction  with    a   thoroughly  verified   theory, 
should  a  hundred  individual  experiences  contradict  it,  our 
confidence  would  suffer  no  ctifttirba&M  {  1W  once 

assign  them  to  the  interference  of  some  condition  vot  tV 
w  the  formula.     That  condition  might  be  wholly  ondieeorer- 
alile,  but  we  should  he  certain  that  the  laws  of  nature  were 
invariable;    and  our  experience  of  disturbing  influences  is 
sutliciently    extensive    to   invoke     them     in     even-   a p parent 

■tii.i.  tn  a  law.    if  it  happened  that  two  magnets  placed 
is    ill'  inij  ireesed  on  ■  particle  of  ironavelocitrT  gm 

or  less,  than   the  Bum  of  the  v. <]o.  ity  due  to  cadi   magnet 

Acting  separately,  and  Lffhia  weve  I Hrarafthooaand  ti 

VFB  .should  not  doubt  the  truth  uf  the  law  that  the  velocity  is 
proportional  to  tli  but    should  attribute  this  exception 

to  some  exceptional  condition,  sin  h   n  dluence  of  one 

magnet  on  the  other.    The  reason  is  simple:  tin-  law  ],.,- 
been   rigorously    verifieil  :    the    ah  Bene 
.  ■omliiioii  has  not  been  veritied,  wherea-  the  presence  oi 
a  condition  is  suggested  by  manifold  experiences  in  i 
gous  caseB. 
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Failing  thus  to  discover  any  valid  antithesis  between  Fact 
uiid  Theory,  ire  must  look  upon  tho  ordinary  dial  im-tion  a* 
simple  verbal.  Shall  we  express  it  by  the  terms  Dcscripti"ii 
:iinl  Explanation,  implying  that  a  ]'  rib fl  tin-  order  of 

Theory  interpret!  tl  rP    For  many 

purposes  this  would  suffice.     Sei  on  eramtnatfen  we  shall 

find  f  explanation  18  only  a  feller  1>  n  :  more 

i  ei  too  d,  g  •■  iter  pred  ton  is  given,  the  links 
in    the    chain    which    i  ^parent   to   sense,   are    I 

apparent  to  reason  ;  hut  the  COaonl  i:il  bed  : 

successions  are  enumerated,  bat  causation  escaiwts.  Thus  in 
the  d  d  of  faJling  bodies,  greater  fulness  and  pre- 

cision of  detail  are  given  win  ,      eni  links  ore 

added,  and  the  law  of  gravitation  is  intr'idueed  as  the 
explanation.  In  like  manner  the  description  of  an  event* 
say  the  d  n  of  a  house  by  a  fire,  acquires  gze 

fulness  and  precision  of  detail  when  the  ■  are 

completed  by  some  e;  -a  who  saw  the  fire  break  out, 

and  explains  it  by  this  enumeration  0#  details.  In  each 
case  the  objeetl  are  ranged  in  their  order,  and  are  teen  thus; 
but  in  each  case  many  objects  are  not  seen,  many  interme- 
links  are  overlooked,  or  are  imdiseovemhlej  and  the 
causal  nexus  is  for  aver  unoiaeoverable.    That  it  Es  that 

explanations  8X0  descriptions,  and  descriptions  are  expl 

-ories,  and  theories  facts.  Science  is  the 
explanation  «-t  nature;  the  systematic  co-ordination  of  tho 
fact  xistence  and  succession. 

§  10.  In  tip  ug  paragraphs  we  have  vindicated  the 

necessity  of  the  subjective  t,  ami  its  dangers.    The 

weakness  of  the  Subjective  Method  is  its  impossibility  of 
ion  ;  whereas  the  security  of  the  Objective 
in  its  vigilant  Verification.     In  both  the  mind 
has  to  supply  the  f(i\  to    both   it    hafl  to  link- 

together    sensations    by  inference*,    and   to  classify   objects 

ding  to  inferred  relations.     Knt  the  Objective  Method 
iv  co-ordinates  the  materials  furnished  by  Experience  j 

it  infa  no  new  materials  ;  or  if  it  admits  them,  it  does 


is.- 
k-r 

id 


so  provisionally  and  hypot helically ;  they  are  not  aoeapted  as 
real  objects  until  their  reality  has  been  otherwise  established. 
W  hereas  the  Subjective  Method  is  perpetually  overstepping 
tin-  limits  that  divide  the  material  from  the  formal;  its 
tendency  is  to  confound  concepts  with  percepts,  Iflfll  with 
objects,  conjectures  with  realities.  It  commits  the  fault  of 
drawing  material  from  the  Subject,  instead  of  drawing  only 
form.  It  takes  up  an  inference  and  treats  it  as  a  fact,  and 
thus  gives  ita  own  fictions  the  character  of  reality.  Because 
it  ciiinint  apply  Verification  it  assumes  that  the  order 
ideas  must  correspond  with  the  external  order  if  no  disorder 
(contradiction)  be  displayed.  II.  me  it  is  thai  metaphysical 
conclusions  are  sometimes  so  audaciously  at  variance  with 
what  is  known  of  the  external  order." 

$  17.  The  Objective  Method  is  incapable  of  reaching  any 
results  without  the  large  employment  of  Inference,  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  discovery  being  Observation,  Hypothesis, 
and  Verification.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Subjective 
Method,  not  by  its  aim,  which  is  in  both  that  of  co-ordinat- 
ing the  in -l.it ii.Tis  of  objects,  but  by  its  principle  of  seeking 
the  relations  in  the  order  of  the  objects  themselves,  instead 
of  in  the  order  of  our  ideas:    submitting  that  ry 

Inference  to  the  control  of  Verification,  and  refusing  to 
accept  a  conjecture  as  a  fact  until  it  has  been  bested  by 
confrontation  with  ihe  external  order.  The  cardinal  dis- 
tinct ion  between  Metaphysics  and  Science  lies  in  II 
not  in  the  nature  of  their  topics;  and  t lie  proof  of  this  is 
exemplified  in  the  fact  that  a  theory  may  be  transferred 
from  Metaphysics  to  Science  simply  by  the  addition  of  .-. 
verifiable  element;  or,  conversely,  maybe  transferred  from 
Science  to  Metaphysics  by  the  withdrawal  of  this  same 
verifiable  .dement.  Thus  Ihe  lav  of  gravitation  is  ■  scientific 
theory  ;  but  if  we  withdraw  from  it  the  verifiable  formula 
4  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  and  dinvtly  ai  the 

*  Ilnflin,  for  in.-  t.im  •-.  btSM  hi«  •■ .  Sn  fur  from  tvli 

thnl  a  tiling  cannot  bo  th*  cnnf.mrynf  tlml.  whioli  it  1.1.  In-  iiffimm,  a»  a  fond;.. 
pritictplr,  tlmt  •  or -ryilii»x'  is  at  cmce  tlwt  wLich  it  i»  and  the  contrary  uf 
which  !•  i».' 
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mass,'  there  remains  only  the  occult  Attraction— which  is 
metaphysical.     On    the   other   hand,   if  to   u   im-taphv 
theory  of  gravitation,   which    .-•> plains  the  p  a  by 

Attraction    or  an   'inherent  virtue,'    we   add    the  verifiable 
t'c.rniul;i  lit"  its  mode  of  action,  the  purely  subjective  cot; 
tion  passes  at  once  into  the  objective  region,  and  a  sricntilic 
thcry  results. 

$  is.  In  fhfl  course  of  this  History  we  shall  be  incessantly 
witnessing  the  disastrous  effects  of  transporting  the  formal 
elements  of  knowledge  into  the  region  of  material  elements — 
'realising  abstractions,'  as  it  is  called — and  deducing  con- 
clasions  from  unverified  inferences  ns  if  they  had  been 
verified.  vVa  shall  witness  the  efforts  of  philosophers  to 
interpret,  the  external  order  by  the  internal  order,  animating 
Nature  with  human  tendencies,  interpreting  motors  by  mo- 
TIiub  because  we  derive  our  conceptions  of  Force  an  1 
Cause  from  our  own  efforts  I  [one,  we  interpret  the 

changes  Been  without  Ofl  by  the  changes  felt  within  us.    This 
is  the  source  of  the  Fetachisin  of  children  ancl  savages;  of 

the  Polytheism  of  early  nations;  nnd,  by  a  gradual  reline- 
in  abstraction,  of  the  M.ti  physics  and  Physics  of 
philosophers.  Causes  are  first  personified]  next  raised  into 
Deities;  then,  by  gradual  elimination  of  the  personal  rjimli- 
ties,  trail. stormed  into  Entities!  and  finally  resolved  into 
Forces,  which  are  exponents  of  relations.  Thus  first  &S- 
appears  the  NN  ill.  next  the  independent  existence;  and 
what  finally  remains  is  an  abstract  expression  of  the  <>!>- 
serv' 

$    19.  To  make  the  two  Methods  more  readily  apprecinU 
by  exhile  hi   in  operation,  I  will  teled    au  imaginary 

cose  nnd  two  real  cases. 

m  a  country  where  clocks  are  unknown,  •nvn  hj  n-nli- 
.  two  travellers  arrive,  and  in  the  kitchen  of  II 
where  they  are  first  received  thej  observe  with  I el 

an  ei  k.     The  pheni  mens  it  presents  arc  ro  novel 

Tavellers  at  once  beg?  spring  .in  explanation. 

Now  all  explanation  consists  in  bringing  the  unknown  facts 
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under  certain  general   fa  I ready  known;  only  by  fluffing 

»s!i;it  the  unknown  is  VQu,  can  it  be  classed  and  known. 
In  the  present  case  the  new  phenomena  resemble  certain 
phenomena  observed  in  animals.  Hence  the  first  toagn 
approximation  to  an  explanation  is  the  conjecture  that  Um 
eloek  must  be  alive.  Suppose  ""••  <>f  the  traveller*  to  be 
mi.  ulih;ii«-.l,  and  still  in  the  fetiefa  11  at  once 

t  the  clock  is  a  fetich,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  good  or  evil  Spirit.  Let  us,  however,  suppose 
him  t«'  bl  •  '1  from  the  primitive  stage  of  intellectual 

•pment,  and  to  have  become  a  thoughtful  metaphysician. 
His  companion  we  will  noppose  to  have  been  trained  in 
Science  and  its  methods.  Both  start  from  the  spontaneous 
hypothesis  that  the  dock  is  alive,  this  being  the  conjecture 
wilSoill  most  naturally  MOgOfl  the  new  phenomena  under 
known  phenomenal  U  u  now  watch  their  procedure. 
Our  sul.'j- ■' tnhra  philosopher,  S,  not  aware  of  the  absolute 
dry  of  verifying  his  hypothesis,  proceeds  to  apply  it, 
and  to  deduce  explanations  of  the  clock-phenomena  from 
tlnv  known  facts  of  animal  life.  The  ticking  resembles  the 
regular  sounds  of  breathing ;  the  beating  of  the  pendulum 
is  like  the  beating  of  the  hi  -art  :  the  slow  movements  of  the 
hands,  are  they  not  movements  of  feelers  in  search  of  food? 
Hie  striking  of  the  hours,  BM  they  not  cri.  I  of  pain  Of  expres- 

Btansot '  jingi-rP  1 1 'tin- 1 :..!i..-  are  rtraci  juel  m  be  epproaebei 
the  clock  to  examine  it,  or  has  laid  hold  of  it,  the  coin. -i.l.-nee 
easily  suggests  rage  or  terror  M  the  cause;  and  he  h;i 
once  formed  that  conception,  all  subsequent  experience  of  the 
clock  striking  when  he  is  at  a  distance  from  it,  or  when  no 
one  is  in  the  kitchen,  will  fail  to  shake  it,  but  will  be  accom- 
modated to  it  by  other  explanations. 

liy  continuing  to  observe  the  phenomena  his  first  rough 
explanation  would  gradually  he  modi  tied,  ami  give  place  to 
one  more  consistent  with  the  facts.  A  variety  of  ingenious 
explanations  would  occur:  but  tluv  would  nil  be  vitiated  by 
tin-  absence  of  any  vetifli  ation  of  the  data.  He  observes  a 
certain  periodicity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  cries.     There  is 
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a  regularity  in  the  succession  of  these  cries — one  being 
always  followed  by  two,  and  two  by  three,  and  ho  on  up  to 
twelve ;  after  which  one  recurs  and  two  and  three  in  the  old 
order.  To  his  great  delight  he  at  last  observes  a  coincidence 
between  eaeh  of  these  cries  and  the  position  of  the  hands  ou 
the  dial-plate ;  the  longer  hand  always  pointing  to  twelve, 
and  the  shorter  band  bo  the  number  corresponding  with  the 
Hence  he  properly  infisi  a  causal  OOSIWCtScnj  but 
what  that  is  he  can  only  guess;  out  of  several  guesses  he 
:s  the  most  plausible.  He  propounds  his  explanation 
to  his  friend  O  with  perfect  IMfflflflfflBOfl  in  its  truth. 

0  horoopon  impatiently  points  out  the  treacherous  nature 
Of  the  procedure  S  has  followed.  '  My  dear  fellow,  you  seem 
unaware  that  you  tg-pOUlt  requires  strict  exa  i 

You  assume  the  vitality  of  the  clock,  and  having  assnnird 
you  interpret  by  it  the  resemblance  of  ticking  to 
ling,  and  of  the  sounds  bo  cries  of  pain  and  anger. 
lock  may  be  alive,  and  yet  these  resemblauces  may 
be  fallacious;  they  must  be  verified  before  tiny  ran  b 
accepted;  and  if  the  clock  is  aoJ  alive  :•>  You  amuse  yourself 
with  drawing  deductions,  instead  of  verifying  your  data. 

hissing  the  new  facts  under  old  facts  it  is  DOM 
that  we  should  •MSB  OOZtl  Ives  that  the  resemblimee  we 
lagine  is  a  real  resemblance,  and  springs  from  similar 
roots.  To  effect  this,  rigorous  Analysis  is  indispensable. 
But  OH  \<»ur  Method  there  is  no  analysis  of  objects,  otdj 
of  ideas.     Let  me  describe  the  course  of  my  own  b 

.  guided  by  that  Method  which  Sciem  taught  me 

llj  ou. 
4  Like  you  I  conjectured  thai  an  animal  was  before  me. 
•    animal?     I   first  perceived  that  in   many  respects    it 
rasunlike  all  anir  n  to  me  ;  and  omening  this  1 1 

■"1  so  mai  i  of  unlit  and  these  of  such  sig- 

dmal  life,  thai  a  re  emerged,  and 

Li  H  U  y    Here  were  two  starting* 

a,  both  eonjectnnJ,  both  needj  ig  verification!     l  ehose 
ipott  the  locond,  and  lor  this  reason:  if  the  i 
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were  not  an  animal  the  natural  inference  was  that  it  moat 
a  machine.     I    was  already  familiar   with   many  nun- 
more  so  than  with  organisms,  and  I  began  trying  how  far 
the  observed  phenomena  could  be  brought  under  the  kH0fl 
facts  of  mechanism.     Now  observe  the  operation  of  scienti 

bod  !  You  might  hare  joined  with  DM  in  forming  pre- 
cisely the  siime  conjectures,  but  joa  would  have  started  off 
at  a  tnti^.iit.  and  would  hare  deduced  from  mechanical  facts 
just  a  you  deduced  from  vital  facta,  without  troubling  your- 
self about  Verification.  Had  I  not  employed  that  potent 
instrument  Analysis  I  should  never  have  discovered  ti 
truth  about  the  dock  The  complex  facts  had  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  their  elements  ascertained.  As  this  could  not 
(successfully)  be  done  by  analysis  of  my  ideas,  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  take  the  clock  to  pieces,  bit  by  Lit,  in  the 
search  after  the  objective  condition  of  each  element  in 
complex  whole.  T  removed  the  dial-plan-,  then  the  back, 
finally  the  whole  external  case;  but  still  the  pendulum 
Bwn&g,  still  I  i*  regularly  succeeded.    Aocidentainy 

ting  the  pendulum,  I  found  that  all  llm  phanoni 

■ppoafed]    reetorfng  -r,  I  restored  the  pi.. 

After  repeating  this  often  enough  to  eliminate  all  possibili- 
ties of  coincidence  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eloek- 
phouomena  were  dependent  on  the  motion  of  the  pendulum. 
This  was  one  step,  and  an  important  one ;  hut  it  was  no 
explanation.  There  were  two  questions  still  to  be  anaiK 
What  makes  the  pendulum  move  in  tins  manner?  and  how 
does  its  motion  effect  the  observed  results?  Had  I  been 
deprived  of  the  means  of  objective  analysis,  unable  to  take 

took   to  pieces,  I  should  have  been   reduced    to 
procedure — ingenious    guessing.       But  Observation    having 
disclosed  the  ascent  of  one  weight  and  ilnernnif  of  another, 
I  conjectured   that  this   motion   was   connected    with    the 
striking  of  the  hours  :  I  verified  it  by  pulling  the  d< 
wi  i   lit.  and  I  found  that,  us  I  pulled,  the  hands  retol 
:u.l     in     -minds,  previously  heard  at   long  intervals,  now 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other.     Having  laid  hare  the  interior 


: 
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I  could  trace  the  action  of  each  part  of  the  mechanism 
found  that  each  beat  of  the  pendulum  detached  one  toot  Is  of 
a  wheel,  and  thus  lil>erated  the  arrested  movement  of  Hurt 
wheel.  I  observed  that  these  liberations  were  pulses  coin- 
ciding' with  the  tickings,  and  that  the  mOfamatlAi  of  the 
hands  coincided  with  these  movements  of  the  wheel,  every 
lutionsof  the  wheel  coinciding  with  each  stroke  of 
the  clock.  Having  thug  avpiowied  the  mechanism  I  rejected 
the  idea  of  the  clock  being  an  organism,  as  a  needless  and 
unacceptable  hypothesis.  T  found  th  <  it  :■•  sembles  other 
mechanisms  in  all  its  essential  characters,  whereas  it  wauls 
the  primary  character  of  an  organ! -in,  that  of  drawing  its 
force  from  Nutrition.' 

SO.    Even    those   who    may  object   that  our  scientific 
traveller  has  too  obvious  \y  intake  in  this  illustration 

will  ijilm.'i  i in-  two  procedural  are  oharacterietioallj 

i  i  baking  an  object  to  pieces  by  ' 
other  real  or  ideal,  thai  we  learn  to  estimate  it*  elements  and 
thus  to  estimate  the  whole.  The  Subjective  Method  dednoei 
the  elements  from  the  whole;  and  it  is  confirmed  in  this 
procedure  by  the  success  of  Deductive  Science.  There  is, 
however,  a  vital  distinction  between  t!  .rive  Method 

and  '  in  •  .M'-thod,  and  it  is  this  :  in  the  former  both 

i  Jusions  are  verilii'.l  by  confront  ition  with  the 

Dal  order.     If  Truth  is  the  correspondence  between  the 

order  of  ideas  and   the  order  of  phenomena,  the  only  right. 

Method  must  be  that  which  step  by  step  assures  the  corre- 

'tu-e,  demonstrating  that  the  order  of  our  ideas  is  also 

that  of  the  phenomena  the]  represent, 

Ji.      bare  still  to  exemplify  the  operation  of  t\\<'  rival 
•  ■dg  by  two  cases  that  have  not  the  drawback  which  may 

attach  to  imaginary  illustration     The  first  shall  be  borrowed 
from  Broussais,  in  his  contrast  of  Brown's  system  with  his 
wni — 

A  survey  of  the  phenomena  of  life  led  both  to  the  general 
pttoo    of  Excitation  as  the  constant    Condition  of  all 
vital  p  iu,  and  therefore  as  a  compendious  expression 
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which  resumed  the  general  facts,  Up  to  this  point  both 
followed  the  Objective  Method.  From  this  point  the  diver- 
gence was  great :  •  Nous  professons  d'abord  avec  Brown,  que 
hi  vie  iie  sVntretient  que  par  1'excitation.  Mais  nous  abun- 
donnons  aussitot  eet  auteur,  paree  qu'il  proud  la  voie  da  l'al'- 
straction  en  dissertant  toujours  sur  Vexcitalion  cvn*ideree  en 
eUe-meme ;  nous  feintoffl  mieux  <'i\i<tir.r  ce  ■pkmomene  (tansies 

I  dans  les  tissiis  qui  les  component,  ou  plutot  ob* 
lesorganea  et  les  tisaus  excites.'* 

$  22.  Our  secoud  illustration  shall  In-  taken  from  the  in- 
structive though  deplorable  hypothesis  of  Spirit-rapping, 
which  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  edncation  of  our  age. 

A  few  persons  stand  round  a  table,  gently  resting  their 
hands  on  it,  but  eareftd  not  to  push  in  any  direction.  In  a 
little  RnQe  t lie  table  moves,  :it  first  slowly,  afterwards  with 
itv.  The  persons  are  all  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability, above  suspicion  of  wilful  deceit.  The  phenomenon  is 
ao  unexpected,  so  tmpreoadented.  Hist  sn  explanation  is  im- 
periously demanded.  Tn  presence  Of  'iniisn.il  phenomena, 
men  are  unable  to  remain  without  BOH  i  lation  which 

shall  render  intelligible  to  them  how  1 1 1 .  unusual  event  is 
produced.  Tiny  are  spectators  merely ;  condemned  to 
witness  the  event,  unable  to  penetrate  directly  into  its  causes, 
unable  to  got  behind  the  Bcenes  and  sea  the  strings  which 
move  the  puppets,  they  guess  at  what  they  caunot  see. 
Man  is  interpret  Nature.  Whether  ho  be  metaphysician  or 
man  of  science,  his  starting-point  is  tlm  same  ;  snd  fchftf  are 
in  error  who  BSJ  that  the  metaphysician  differs  from  the  man 

drawing  his  explanation  from  the  recess, 
his  own  mind  in  lien  of  drswiog  it  from  the  observation  of 
facts.     Both  obsci  ■  '-   both  dr-,w  their  inter;' 

from  thou  own  mindA    Nsj,  ss  we  have  seen. 
mrilj,  even  in  the  most  fiunilisr  fact,  the  snne 

mental  inference — some  formal  element  added  by  the  mind, 
BnggSBted  by.  but  linte  ob.sen'ation. 

!'     1     are   the   regl  BCt  observation   and  <!' 

...  fad  ..1.  1989,  ■ 
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inference,  congeries  of  particulars  partly  sensational,  partly 
ideal.  The  scientific  value  of  facts  depends  on  the  validity 
of  the  inferences  bound  up  with  them;  and  hence  the  pro- 
fonnd  truth  of  Cvillei  lox,  that  there  are  more  false 

facts  than  false  theories  current. 

The  fact*  comprised  in  the  phenomenon  of  '  Table-turning' 
are  by  no  means  so  simplo  aa  they  have  heel  Bled-    Let 

us,  however,  reserve  all  criticism,  and  fix  our  attention  solely 
on   the  phenomenon,  which,  expressed   in   rigorous  t 
amounts  to  this : — the  table  turns ;  the  cause  of  its  turning 
known.    To  explain  this,  one  class  of  metaphysical  winds 

it  to  the  agenej  of  an  unseen  Spirit.    Cknmeeting  I  In1 

spirit  which  have  been  narrated 

to  him,  tli.-  inlerprebar  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  a 
ve.l  the  table  :  for  'the  movemenl  sssuredtf  issued 
from  no  1  v;*  the  respectable  witnesses  '  deal 

they  did  not  push.'     Unless  th  ioved  itself,  therefore, 

his  ■  be  that  it  was  moved  bj  a  Spirit. 

Minds  of  another  class  give  another  explanation,  one 
equally  metaphysical,  although  its  advocates  scornfully  reject 
the  spiritual  hypothesis.      These   mmdl    are    buUtpotOd    to 

admil  rtanee  of  Spirits  as  agents  in  natural  phenomenal 

hut  their  interpretation,  in  spite  of  its  employing  the  lan- 
guage of  Science,  is  as  otterlj  removed  from  scientific 
mefhod  as  the  spiritual  hxierpietntioi]  6hej  desplae. 

DOO  to  Electricity.     Connecting    this 
:rical  manifestation  with  some  other  facts  which 
seem  to  warrant  the  belief  of  nervous  action  being  identi- 
cal with  • !  ■ .  they  have  no  hesitation  la  affirming  thai 

-    from   the  fcipfl  of  th  It  i  .  i 

suggested  by  one  gentleman  that  '  the  nervous  fluid  has  pro- 

a  rotatory  action  r  of  throwing  off  sou i'   of 

its  surplus  force.'    Ho w  entirely  til  ona  fluid, 

r,  and  surplus  force  are  additions  dm  WD  from  the 

imagination  and  not  supplied  in  the  objects*  I  need  scarcely 

it. 

OnS  has  been  v«-ry  widely  accept. .1 
VOL.  I.  C 
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by  the  general  public.  The  obvious  defect  in  both  lies  in 
the  utter  absence  of  any  objective  guarantee.  We  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  no  explanation  which  is  without  its  valid 
ntee.  Before  we  purchase  silver  spoons  we  demand 
to  see  the  mark  of  Silversmiths'  Hail,  to  be  assured  that  the 
spoons  are  silver,  and  not  plated  only.  The  test  of  the 
assayer  dispels  our  misgivings.  In  like  manner  when  the 
motion  of  a  table  is  explained  by  spiritual  agency,  instead 
of  debating  whet  In  r  Ufa  spirit  'bring  airs  from  heaven  or 
blasts  from  hell,'  we  let  our  scepticism  fall  on  the  preliminary 
.i-^'m tptioo  of  the  spirit's  presence.  Prove  the  presence  of 
the  spirit,  before  you  ask  us  to  go  further.  If  -present,  th" 
spirit  is  perhaps  capable  of  producing  this  motion  of  the 
table;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is,  fax  m  know  nothing 
about  spirits ;  at  any  rate  the  primary  point  requiring  proof 
is  the  presence  of  the  spirit ;  m  9ftO  DOt  permit  you  bo  assume 
toeh  a  presence  merely  to  explain  such  a  movement ;  for  if 
t:t  to  be  explained  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  explanation, 
we  might  with  equal  justice  assume  that  the  movement  m 
caused  by  an  invisible  dragon  who  turned  the  table  by  the 
fanning  of  his  awful  wings.  If  it  is  permissible  to  draw 
material  from  the  Subject,  and  to  make  such  assumption 
Vftlk!  as  regards  objects,  our  right  to  assume  the  dragon  is 
on  a  par  with  your  right  to  assume  the  spirit. 

A  similar  initi.il  error  is  observable  in  the  electrical  hypo- 
thesis. Electricity  may  be  a  less  intrin-  m  probable 
assumption,  but  its  presence  requires  proof.  After  that  step 
had  been  taken,  we  should  require  proof  that  electricity 
could  comport  itself  with  reference  bo  tables  and  similar 
bodies  in  this  particular  manner.  We  have  various  tests  for 
the  presence  of  electricity  ;  various  means  of  ascertaining 
how  it  would  act  upon  a  table.  But  seeing  that  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  so  confidently  of  'currents  issuiug  from 
the  tips  of  the  fingers '  never  once  attempted  to  prove  that 
there  were  currents ;  and  knowiug  moreover  that  these 
His.  if  present,  would  not  make  a  table  turn,  all  una 
of  true  scientific  culture  dismissed  the  explanation  with 
contempt. 
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Such  were  the  metaphysical  explanations  of  the  phcno- 
iii'  iion.  They  are  vitiated  by  their  Method.  Very  different 
wu  that  pursued  by  men  of  science.  The  object  sought  was 
the  unknown  cause  of  tho  table's  movement.  To  roach  the 
uuknown  we  must  pass  by  the  Objectivo  Method  through 
the  avenues  of  the  known ;  we  must  not  attempt  to  reach  it 
through  the  unknown.  Is  there  any  known  fact  with  which 
this  movement  can  be  allied?  The  first  and  most  obvious 
suggestion  was  that  the  table  wa9  pushed  by  the  hands  which 
rested  on  it.  There  is  a  difficulty  »»  the  way  of  this  expla- 
i,  namely, '  that  the  persons  declare  solemnly  they  did 
not  push;  and,  as  persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  ire 

■■■mid  t<>  believe  them.'  Is  this  statement  of  BB 
The  whole  question  is  involved  in  it.  But  the  philosophical 
i  is  very  little  affiactod  by  guarantees  of  respectability  IB 
matter!  implicating  sagacity  rather  than  integrity.  The 
Frenchman  assured  his  friend  that  the  earth  did  turn  round 
And  his  parole  o7AsMMnr  SB  a  guarantee 5  but 
in  the  delicate  and  di  trim  It  question  of  scientv 
d'honneur  have  a  quite  inappreciable  weight.  We  may  there- 
fore set  aside  the  ibility  of  the  witnesses,  and,  with 
full  confidence  in  their  integrity,  estimate  the  real  value  of 
their  abortion,  which  amounts  to  this:  they  were  not  con- 
tcioue  of  pushing.  If  we  come  to  examine  such  a  case,  we 
fad  Physiology  in  possession  of  abundant  examples  of  mus- 
cular action  unaccompanied  by  distinct  consciousness,  and 
some  of  these  examples  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Che 
Unconscious  p  which  may  have  turned  tin-  tabl.'  ;  and 
we  sre  thus  satisfied  of  three  important  points  : — 1.  Pn 
is  an  adequate  cause,  and  will  serve  as  well  as  either  the 
supposed  spirit  or  electricity  to  explain  (she  movement  of 
the  table.  2.  Pushing  wj/ take  place  without  any  distinct 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  push.  '.  Expectant 
.  u  to  produce  such  a  state  of  the  muscles  as 
would  occasion  this  uucons<  ions  poshing. 

refers  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  this   of  un- 
conscious poshing  is  strictly  scientific;  it  may  not  be  true, 

•a 
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but  it  has  fulfilled  the  preliminary  conditions.  Unlike  the 
two  hypotheses  it  opposes,  it  assumes  nothing  previously 
unknown,  or  not  easily  demonstrable :  every  position  has 
been  or  may  be  verified ;  whereas  the  metaphysicians  have 
not  verified  one  of  their  positions  :  they  have  not  proved  the 
presence  of  their  agents,  nor  have  they  proved  that  these 
agents,  if  present,  would  uct  in  the  required  manner.  Of 
spirit  we  know  nothing,  consequently  can  predicate  nothing. 
Of  electricity  we  know  something,  but  what  is  known  is  not 
in  accor  dance  with  the  table-turning  hypothesis.  Of  pushing 
WQ  know  that  it  can  ami  dues  turn  tables.  All  then  that  is 
required  to  convert  this  latter  hvitufhesis  into  scientific 
0  niiiity,  is  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  ptishing  in  this 
particular  case.  And  it  is  proved  in  many  ways,  positive 
and  negative,  as  I  showed  when  the  phenomenon  first  became 
(h-  subject  of  public  invest  i'„r  it  ion.  Positive,  because  if  the 
In  nils  rest  on  a  hut-;'  1  able-cloth,  or  on  substances  with  per- 
fectly smooth  surfaces  whieh  will  glidi  ra  I;  over  tin 
the  cloth  or  the  substances  will  move,  and  not  the  table. 
Negative,  because  if  the  persons  are  diih  I  "f  thtir 

liability  to  unconscious  pushing,  and  are  told  to  keep  vi. 
guard  over  their  .eusations,  they  do  not  move  the  table, 
although  previously  they  tuny  have  moved  it  frequently. 
AN' hen  we  have  thus  verified  the  presence  of  unconscious 
pu  hirig,  all  the  links  in  the  chain  have  been  verified,  and 
certainty  is  complete. 

§  23.  Reviewing  the  three  explanations  which  the  phe- 
nomenon of  tablo-turniug  called  forth,  we  elicit  one  charac- 
teristic as  distinguishing  the  tcirnlific  or  Objective  Method, 
namely,  the.  aerification  of  each  stag'-  in  the  process,  the 
guaranteeing  of  each  separate  point,  the  cultivated  caution 
of  proceeding  to  the  unknown  solely  through  the  avenues  of 
the    known.     Th  il    diUVrenee,    then,    between    the 

metaphysical  and  scientific  Methods  is  not  that  they  draw 
their  explanations  from  a  different  source,  the  onoempi 
Beaaomng  where   the  Other  employs  Observation,  hut.  that 
the  one  is  content  with  an  expluiiHi  lOfl  "hi.,  b  has  no  farther 
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guarantee  than  is  given  in  the  logical  explanation  of  the 
difficulty ;  whereas  the  other  imperatively  demands  that  every 
iption  should  he  treated  as  pcoriatona],  hypothetical, 
until  it  has  been  confronted  with  fact,  tested  by  acknowledged 
testa,  in  a  word,  verified.  The  guarantee  of  the  meta- 
I'lnsi. -i;m  is  purely  logical,  subjective:  it  is  the  inMlecttu 
tibi permisttu •  the  guarantee  od  the  other  is  derived  li 
correspondence  of  the  internal  with  the  external  order.  As 
Bacon  says,  all  merely  logical  explanations  are  valueless,  the 
Bubtlety  of  nature  greatly  surpassing  that  of  argument : 
'Subtilitas  untune  subtil itatcm  argumeutandi  tnultis  partibus 
snperat; '  and  he  further  says,  with  hit  usual  ftdicity,  4  Sed 
oxiomata  a  particularibus  rite  et  ordine  abatmcta  nova  par- 
is   facile    indicant    el    designunt.'      It    is    I 

1  new  particulars '  which  are  reach  ugh  those  already 

known,  ami  000  [»Iete  the  links  of  the  causal  chain. 

Open  tl  ienceal  any  el  ami  its   pages 

will  show  how  all  the  errors  which  have  gained  aoceptanoe 
gained  it  because  this  important  principle  of  verification  of 

i  nlars  was  n«-  Incessantly  the  mind  of  man  I 

forward  to  'anticipate'  Nature,  and  is  satis  lied  with  such 
anticipations  if  they  have  a  logical  consistence.  Winn  Galen 
and  Ariut  ogfirf  that  the  air  circulated  in  the  arte 

causing  the  pulse  to  beat,  and  he  temperature  of  the 

blood,  they  were  content  with  this  plausible  anticipation; 
they  did  not  verify  tho  facts  of  the  air's  presence,  and  its 
cooling  effect;  when  they  said  th.it.  the  'spirituous  blood' 
nourished  the  delicate  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  and  the 

•us  blood'  nonri;  organs,  such  us  the 

fairer;   When  thejf  said  that:  the  'spirit,1  which  was  the   purer 

•nt  of  the  blood,  WM  funned  in  the  left  ventricle,  and 
U  blood  in  the  right  ventricle,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  unverified  assumptions.     In  like  manner,  when  in 

oar  own  day  physi  of  emii -   maintain  that  in  the 

organ  rce   which   suspends  chemical 

68  with  a  metaphysical  unveri- 
fied interpret  If  they  came  to  rigorous 


is-.      thk  obj»  i-  BunraoTrvB  tamoos 

confrontation  witli  fact,  they  would  see  that  so  fur  from 
chemical  action  being  'suspended,'  it  is  incessantly  Ml 
in  the  organism;  the  varieties  observable  being  either  due  to 
:i  difference  of  conditions  (which  will  produce  varieties  out 
of  the  organism),  or  to  the  fact  that  the  action  is  masked  by 
other  :i.'tiuna. 

$  2-1.  If  the  foregoing  discussion  has  carried  with  it  the 
reader's  assent,  he  will  perceive  that  the  diMin^nishing 
characteristic  of  B  its  Method  of  graduated  Vi 

cation,  and  not,  as  some  think,  the  employment  of Indu 
in  Um  of  Deduction.  All  Science  is  deductive,  and  deduc- 
tive in  proportion  to  its  separation  from  ordinary  knowledge, 
and  its  co-ordination  into  System.  The  true  antithesis  is 
not  between  Induction  and  Deduction,  but  between  verified 
and  unverified  cases  of  Induction  and  Deduction.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  modern  philosophies  li> 
the  facility  with  which  the  one  accepted  axioms  and  hypo- 
theses as  the  basis  for  its  deductions,  and  the  cultivated 
caution  with  which  the  other  insists  on  verifying  its  taaam 
and  hypotheses  before  deducing  conclusions  from  them.* 
We  guess  as  freely  aa  the  ancients ;  but  we  know  that  we 
are  guessing  ;  and  if  we  chance  to  forget  it,  our  rivals  quickly 

ud  us  that  our  guess  is  not  evidence.  Without 
Science   would   be   impossible.     We   should  never  di*< 
new  islands,  did  we  not  often  venture  seawards  with  intent 
to  soil  bey<  ill  the  sunset.     To  find  new  land,  we  must  ■ 
quit  sight  of  land.     As  Dr.  Thomson  admirably  expresses 
it: — *  Philosophy  proceeds  upon  a  Bystem  of  credit,  rjvI  if 
she  never  advanced  beyond  her  tangible  capital,  our  wealth 
would  not  bo  so  enormous  as  it  is.'t     While  both  n 
I'hvyi  man  of  science  trade  on  a  system  of  credit, 

iln  \  ilo  so  with  profoundly  different  views  of  its  aid.    The  me- 
taphysician is  a  merchant  who  speculates  boldly,  but  without 

•  Mr.  IUtw*.  jfnfrmliir  Bftrlkwln.  1866.  p.  3,  i|>oh);«  ofthOM  'm>*)irn  Ihinln-ra 

Who  d**p!*r  llir  iltwliu-li  .  .in   ft  U«*]0"--  III'    |'i".t.'      'I' 

vi-ry  shallow  thinkrre  who  .In  imi  »r.>  ih  '..   lMluclivr, 

4  which  is  the  nn«lc«ui  nhc  of  tho  pa*t. 
t  Thujuox  :  OuMhu  oftht  Lain  of  TXtttgKf,  p.  312. 


that  convertible  capital  which  can  enable  him  to  meet  his 
engagement*.  He  gives  hills,  yet  has  no  gold,  no  goods  to 
answer  for  them  ;  these  bills  are  not  representative  of  wealth 
which  exists  in  any  warehouse.  Magnificent  as  his  specu- 
18  seem,  the  first  obstinate  creditor  who  insists  on  pay- 
"i.ia  makes  him  bankrupt.  The  man  of  science  is  also  a 
ironomn  merchant,  but  one  fully  alive  tu  the  DMBMltj 
of  solid  capital  which  can  on  emergency  be  produced  to  meet 

-1-8  he  run:  uhenever  that  amount 
of  capita]  is  exceeded  ;  he  knows  that  bankruptcy  n . 
if  capital  be  not  forthcoming. 

$  25.  Astronomy  became  a  science  wheu  men  began  to 
seek  the  unknown  through  the  known,  and  to  inter  prat 
celestial  phenomena  by  those  laws  which  were  recognisr 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Geology  became  possible  as  a 
science  when  its  principal  phenomena  were  explained  by 
those  laws  of  the  action  of  water,  visibly  operating  in 
river,  estuary,  and  boy.  Except  in  the  grandeur  of  its  sweep, 
the  mind  pursues  the  same  course  in  the  interpretation  of 
geological  facta  which  record  the  annals  of  the  universe,  as 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  da; I.  Iff <■■ 
Tu  read  the  pages  of  the  great  Stone-book,  and  to  perceive 
from  the  wet  strc<  iin  has  recently  fallen,  are  the  same 

intellectual  processes.  In  the  one  cose  the  mind  traverses 
immeasurable  spaces  of  time,  and  infers  that  the  phenomena 
•  luced  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  have  pro- 
duced similar  phenomena  within  recent  experience ;  in  the 
other  cast,  the  mind  similarly  infers  that  the  wet  streets  and 
swollen  gutters  base  been  produced  by  the  same  cause  we 
have  I  ly  observed  to  produce  them.    Let  the  inference 

■pan  with  its  mighty  arch  a  myriad  of  years,  or  span  but  a 
few  minutes,  In  asah  ease  it  rises  from  the  ground  of  certain 
familiar  indications,  and  reaches  an  antecedent  known  to  be 
capable  of  producing  these  indications.  Both  inferences  may 
be  wrong  :  the  Wat  may  have  been  wetted  by  a  water- 

cart,  or  by  the  I-  i  •  sat  about  for  some 

other  indication  of  rain  besides  the  wetness  of  tin-  ion  l  I B  and 


liv 
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the  turbid  rush  of  gutters,  which  might  equally  hare  been 
produced  by  the  bursting  of  a  water-pipe.  If  we  see  passers- 
by  carrying  wet  umbrellas,  some  still  held  above  the  head, 
our  inference  is  strengthened  by  this  indication,  that  rain,  and 
no  other  cause,  produced  the  phenomena.  In  like  manner, 
Che  geologist  casts  about  for  other  indications  booidoo  those 
of  the  subsidence  of  water,  and  as  they  accumulate,  his  con- 
vict i.m  strengthens. 

§  26.  While  this  is  the  course  of  Science,  the  course  of 
Metaphysics  is  very  different.  Its  inferences  start  from  no 
well-grounded  basis;  the  arches  they  throw  an  net  tV«>m 
known  fact  to  unknown  hctj  but  from  some  unknown  to 
other  unknown.  Deductions  are  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  God,  the  nature  of  Spirit,  the  essences  of  Things,  and 
from  what  Reason  can  postulate.  Rising  from  such  mists, 
rob  so  brilliant  to  look  upon  is  after  all  a  rainbow,  not  a 
bridge. 

To  make  his  method  legitimate,  the  uietaphysiei.in  must 
first,  prow  that  a  co-ordinate  correspondence  exists  bet  I 
Nature  and  his  Intuitional  Reason,*  so  that  whatever  is  true 
of  the  one  must  be  trne  of  the  other.  The  geologist,  for 
example,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  action  of 
water  was  essentially  the  same  millions  of  years  ago  as  it  is 
in  the  present  day  ;  BQ  that  whatever  can  be  notiUively  proved 
of  it  now,  may  be  confidently  asserted  of  it  then.  He  Bnbfl  - 
'ju'iitly  brings  evidence  to  corroborate  his  assumption  by 
allowing  tliat  the  assumption  is  necessary  and  competent  to 
i  i  -ts  ni >1  c»thor\vise  to  he  consistently  oj^ilaioBdi  But 
does  the  metaphysician  stand  in  a  similar  position  ?  Does 
he  show  any  validity  in  his  preliminary  assumption  ?  Does 
he  produce  any  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  nexus  between 


•   By   hit  .  ... in    ]   hem  trinh  to  o*pr«w»  wlinl  the  Grrnvui*  cull   \'<r. 

ntiuft,  which  tliojr  di»lingui»h  from  \'rr. :  " it. •!  lo  mnki   I . 

Httingnlah  toiwren  Reason  and  Understanding.  Tbo  term  TTimwi  is  ton 
RMUd  m  OU  Ungnago  to  be  tiri«iod  Into  miy  new  direvtinn ;  and  I  bopo 
uuu»u«l  'Intuitional   Ursaon'  to  :  I  intention  uliv<-  1,1  r|,,. 

f»ut  tlmi  by  it  id  dtwignntod  the  process  of  tho  mind  engaged  in  tranac<-i. 

"ri.jiiiry. 


the  objective  AM*  subjective  .metji (■].>. 


It 


baa  Intuitional  Reason  and  those  noumcna  or  essences,  about 
which  he  reasons  ;  does  he  show  the  probability  of  there  being 
snch  a  correspondence  between  (lie  two  that  what  is  true  of 
t  >  *  -  ■  ens  rn:i  v  be  accepted  as  psobable  of  the  other?    Nothing 

of  the  kind.  He  ossnineB  that  it  is  so.  He  assumes,  as  a 
preliminary  to  all  Philosophy,  that  Intuitional  BqaSOB  is 
competent  to  deliver  verdicts,  even  when  the  ivi-1  nee  is 
entirely  furnished  by  itself.  He  assumes  that  his  Intuitions 
face  to  face  with  Existences,  and  have  OOaaeOjPCBtly  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  them.  But  this  immense  assumption, 
this  gratuitous  begging  of  the  whole  question,  can  only  be 
■nnitt.-d  after  a  demonstration  that  the  contrary  assumption 
must  be  false.  Now  it  il  081  Mtft  we  can  assume  the  con- 

trary.  and  assume  it  on  evidence  as  cogent  as  that  which  fur- 
nishes his  assumption.    I  can  assume  that.  Intuitions  are  not 
tofacv  with  Existences :  indeed  this  assumption  seems  to 
i  obable ;    and  it  is   surely  as  valid  as 
ODpOSW?     I  call  upon  the  n  I  bo  plOYS 

"  li-'   v  if  his  assumption,  or  the  invalidity  r.f  nrne.      1 

Upon  liim  for  some  principle  of  verification,  lie  may 
i  II  me  (as  in  [.i-i  j  irs  the  Hegelians  used  to  tell  me,  not 
without  impatience)  that  'Reason  must  verify  itself;'  but 
Reason  has  no  such  power ;  for  if  it  had,  Philoso- 
phy would  not  be  disputing  about  first  principles;  and  when 
it  claims  the  power,  who  is  to  answer  for  its  accuracy,  qui* 
etuloflicl  ipM.-  ■?    If  Ontology  ii  jxwsiblc,  its  only 

basis  rests  on  the  assumed  correspondence  of  the  external  and 
1  orders,  a  basis  shown  by  Psychology  to  be  exces- 
sively   tre:n ■herons.      If   :ill    concepts    are   reducible    to    jx-r- 
cepts,  and  our  widest  generalisations  are  only  Rc-pres<  ni  i- 
tions  of  what  originally  was  Presentation,  Ontology  has  no 
img-place.     Its  data  are  figments — subjective  construc- 
tions in  which  formal  elements  are  transmuted  into  material 
uts,  relations  are  transformed  into  objects,  abstractions 
are  i  1  and  endowed  frith  reality. 

§  27.  The  objects  with  which  Ontology  concerns  itself  do 
not  admit  of  Presentation   (AiucKawmg),  eonseqoentlj  its 
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Iisions  are  incapable  of  being  verified.  We  can  nev« 
know  whether  the  assumed  correspondence  between  the  order 
in  our  thoughts  and  the  order  in  things  is  a  real  corre- 
spondence. For  example,  Cause  is  a  concept  constructed  out 
of  formal  elements — an  inference  which  declares  the  reality 
of  something  over  and  above  the  unconditional  a 
and  sequence  given  in  Experience.  Let  us  admit  the  IfialU 
wo  cannot  safely  proceed  beyond  the  ii.tWvuee;  we  cannot 
justify  our  trnnsi*Mnimti..n  of  this  inference  into  an  object 
having  knowuble  qualities ;  we  are  not  entitled  to  found  in- 
ferences on  this  inference.  Cause  then  remains  a  nebulous 
thought.  If  wo  attempt  to  define  it,  our  definitions  will  be 
arbitrary ;  if  we  attempt  to  deduce  from  it,  our  deductions  will 
be  figments.  Herein  lies  the  distinction  between  Mathematics 
and  Metaphysics :  the  one  can,  and  the  other  cannot,  be  re- 
duced to  Presentation ;  the  one  has,  and  the  other  has  not, 
an  objective  basis  and  a  constant  verification.  The  material 
elements  of  Mathematics  are  physical  facts  gained  through 
Sense;  the  formal  elements  are  simply  serial  dispositions  of 

tl lijects;   and  thus  the  widest  readies  of  mathematir  | 

speculation  are  only  the  writing  out  of  objective  kuov 
the  development  of  identical  propositions.* 

§  28.  Metaphysicians  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
Intuitional  Keason,  which  is  independent  of  Experience,  is 
absolute  and  final  in  its  guarantee.  The  validity  of  ius 
elusions  is  self-justified.  Hegel  boldly  says,  'Whatever  in 
rational  is  real,  and  whatever  is  real  is  rational, — da*  I  i  ■>■- 
'ige  isi  vrirklick  mid  das  Wirklxche  vernunftiy.'  And 
an  of  less  metaphysical  rigour  frequently  avow  the 
axiom,  and  always  imply  it.  Thus  in  a  remarkable  article  on- 
•Sir  Wi  Hamilton,  which  appeared  in  the '  Prospective  Review,' 
we  read  that  Philosophy  in  England  has  dwindled  down  to 
mere  Psychology  and  Logic,  whereas  its  proper  business  is 

*  On  the  cuninwt  between  Mathvnwtica  nod  MoU|>by»i«,  «*•  the  ftdinlnl.Y 
cmay  of  Kant  I  »tcrm,iu*ytn  idmrilir  Drutlithktit  Jtr  GrumdtSltt  tier  matiirt*  Am 
'/Wyif  unti  dcr  Mural;  and  Apju.t:  Dlf  Mttaphytik,  $  6.  C'ompnr*  M»xmb.: 
N'taphysic*,  p.  285.     I  have  »ryueJ  tbp  point  mors  ftilly  in  tho  cbu; 
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with  the  notions  of  Time,  Space,  Substance,  Soul,  God;  'to 
pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  these  notions  as  revelations 
of  real  Existence,  and,  if  they  be  reliable,  nse  th-in  Ma  bt 
to  cross  the  cbasm  from  relative  Thought  to  absolute  Being. 
Onos  safe  across,  and  gazing  about  it  in  that  realm,  the 

stands  in  pr<  objects  of  Ontol 

•Once  safe  across;'  this  is   indeed  the  step  which  consti- 
tutes the  whole  journey ;    unhappily  we  have  no  means  of 

Bg  Bttft  across;   and  in  this  helplessness  we  hud   b 
hold  ourselves  aloof  from  the  attempt.     If  a  man  were  to 
discourse  with  amplitude  of  detail  and  eloquence  of  con- 
viction respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Sirius,  setting  forth  in 
explicit  terms  what  they  were  like,  what  embryonic  i 
■'■n  \  pgeeed  through,  what  had  been  the  course  of  their 
evolution  and  what  would  be  its  ultimate  stage,  we  should 
first  ask,  And   pray,  Sir,  what  nrfdmoi   D*VQ  you    tor  : 
particulars?  what  guarantee  do  you  offer  for  the  validity  of 

conclusions?  If  he  replied  that  Intuitional  Reason 
assured  him  these  things  must  be  so  from  the  inherent 
necessities  of  the  case,  he  having  logically  evolved  these 
conclusions  from  the  data  of  Reason  ;  we  should  suppose  him 
to  l»e  either  attempting  to  mystify  us,  or  to  bo  hopelessly 
insane.  Nor  would  this  painful  impression  be  removed  by 
his  proceeding  to  affirm  that  he  oarer  thought,  of  trusting  to 
such  fallacious  arguments  as  could  be  furnished  by  Ol*serva- 
tion  and  Experiment — tests  wholly  inapplicable  to  objects  so 
remote  from  all  experience,  and  accessible  only  by  Reason. 

In    the   present   day,   speculations   on   tho    Metaphysical 
Method  are  not,  intrinsically,  more  rational    than  the. 
respecting   the   development  Of  animated   beings   peopling 

.  nay,  however  masked  by  the  ambiguities  of  language 

■i  lauiiliarities  of  speculation,  the  attempt  is  really 
less  rational,  the  objects  being  oven  less  accessible.  Psy- 
chology has  taught  us  one  lesson  at  least,  u  u  1  .  that 
Experience  is  limited  to  sequences  and  phenomena.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  despising  Bxp<  rn-nee,  and  seeking  tetVlgC  Bl 
Intuitional  Beaton.    Holding  itself  aloof  from  the  corrobora- 
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tions  of  Sense,  it  is  aloof  from  all  possible  verificati< 
because  it  cannot  employ  the  test  of  confrontation  with  fact. 

This  conviction  has  been  growing  slowly.  It  could  never 
hove  obtained  general  acceptance  until  tli<!  Metaphysical 
Method  had  proved  its  incapacity  by  centuries  of  failure.    In 

■  turse  of  0111  we  shall  sec  the  question  of  ( 

tnde  continually  farad  upon  philosophers,  always  producing 
a  crisis  in  speculation,  although  always  again  eluded  by  the 
more  eager  and  impatient  intellects.  Finally,  these  repeated 
crises  disengage  the  majority  of  minds  from  so  hopeless  s> 
pursuit)  ami  set  them  free  to  follow  Science  which  has 
Certitude. 

^  Ul>.    History   with    overwhelming  e    proves    fcfce 

incompetence  of  the  Subjective  Method;  Psychology  with 
irresistible  force  displays  the  cause.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  this  Method  is  followed  by  metaphy- 
si>-iaii8  exclusively  ;    they,  indeed,  hiive  uniformly  emp: 

1  MR  forced  by  the  nature  of  their  enquiries  to  employ 
it;  but  savnns  unhappily  have  shown  a  fatal  facility  in 
employing  it  likewise,  and  have  thereby  obstructed  ilv 
advance  of  knowledge.  All  we  can  say  is  that  only  on  the 
I  Abjective  Method  has  Science  been  successful;  because  only 
by  the  verification  of  conceptions  can  Truth — which  is 
t  lw  correspondence  of  the  internal  and  external  orders — be 
reached. 

Willi  the  validity  of  the  Subjective  Method  .station  or  falls 
the  truth  of  Metaphysics,  when  that  is  the  Method  v, 
is    alone    employed    in    such    enquiries.      Then    are    three 
divisions  of  Metaphysics,  namely,  Psychology,  Cosmo- 
mid  Theology.     It  is  possible  to  treat  all  three  on  the 
Objective  Method  by  restricting  them  to  the  corresponding 
phenomena,  and  waiving  all  enquiry  into  uu  verifiable  I 
enoes ;  baft  this  is  Science,  and  for  the  present  we  are  dealing 
with  M  "t  a  physics;  we  will  therefore  follow  Wolf,  and  adopt 
scholastic  terms  Rational  Psychology,  Rational  Cosmo- 
logy, and  Rational  Theology.     Aud  as  many  of  my  readers 
will    probably    la-    more   disposed    to    accept  Mr.  Mansel's 
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criticism  of  these  delusive  efforts  to  transcend  Experience, 
than  a  criticism  from  the  positive  point  of  view,  I  will  here 
borrow  his  remarks : — 

*  The  aim  of  Rational  Psychology  is  to  frame  definitions 
exhibiting  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  and  it*  properties, 
as  realities  conceived  by  the  intellect,  underlying  and  implied 
by  the  phenomena  present  iiBciousness;  and  to  prove 

by  a  demonstrative  process  that  the  notions  thus  defined 
>sarily  flow  one  from  another.  Psychology  is  thus 
raised  from  a  science  of  observation  to  one  of  demonstra- 
tion;1 [more  accurately,  from  a  scieuce  of  observation  to 
one  of  Inference  and  deduction  from  inferences]  'and  its 
objects  are  transformed  from  phenomena  presented  in  expe- 
rience to  realities  contemplated  by  the  intellect.  The  soul, 
by  virtue  of  its  essential  nature  a*  a  simple  tabstsBoe,  is 
shown  to  possess,  of  nee.  ssity.  certain  attributes  as  rationally 
conceived  and  defined — such  as  sense,  imagination,  intelli- 
•.  will,  spirituality,  indestructibility.,  and  so  forth  ;  and 
the  same  conclusions  are  even  demonstrated  of  other  spi 
natures  which  partake  of  the  generic  attribute  of  the  souL' 
Mr.  Mansell  hereupon  observes t— '  The  weakness  of  the 
whole  process  is  that  it  tacit  lj  postokttes  as   its  starting- 

■i  principle  which   i  evident  in  itself,  HOT 

as  can  be  made  evident  by  any  process  of  thought.     It  as- 
sume iitul  definition  ofthorea] 
I  beyond  and  above  the  facts  and  relations 
which   nre  manifested   in  consciousness.      But  how  is  the 
truth  of  such  a  definition  to  be  guaranteed?     Of  the  soul 
as  a  simple  bh              .  apart  from  its  particular  modification, 
consciousness  tells  us  nothing.     How  then  is  the  abstract 
>n  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  to   be   verified?    It 
cannot  be  self-evident ;    for   self-evidence  is  nothing   more 
than  the  instantaneous  assent  of  consciousness ;   and   the 
assumption  in  question  cannot  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  consciousness  at  all.     It  cannot  be  demonstrable  j  Gar  it 
hj    be  demonstr.it  sumption  id'  a  higher 
notiou  of  the  sain,     kind,  Concern  in  g  which  the   BOOM  ques- 
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tion  would  th-ii  Lave  to  be  raised.  It  cannot  be  generalised 
experience ;  for  experience  deals  with  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness only  and  tells  us  not  of  what  must  be,  but  only  of 
what  is  or  teems  to  be.  Unable  to  verify  his  fundamental 
definition  by  any  reference  to  the  reality  which  it  is  sup- 
posed bo  represent,  the  metaphysician  is  compelled  to  con- 
lin<-  himself  to  the  relations  of  the  language  by  which  it  is 
represented.'* 

Mr.  Mansel  then  examines  Rational  Cosmology,  showing 
that  it  can  ■  contain  nothing  more  than  an  analysis  of  general 
ii'f ions,  and  run  lead  to  no  conclusions  but  such  as  the 
phiW  M  liim^olf  virtually  assumed    in  his  premises. 

The  abstract  notion  of  the  world  contains  implicitly  what- 
.vr  attributes  we  choose  to  assume  as  its  constituents; 
and  the  metaphysical  or  logical  analysis  of  that  notion  can 
contain  no  more. 

Still  more  incisive  is  his  criticism  on  Rational  Theology, 
which  starts  from  a  nominal  definition  of  the  Deity.  '  How 
do  we  know,'  he  asks,  '  that  our  conception  at  all  corresponds 
to  the  nature  of  the  Being  whom  it  professes  to  represent?  ' 

§  80.  it  is  the  slow  rise  of  the  Objective  Method  and  its 
gradual  extension  into  regions  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Subjective  Method  which  this  history  will  have  to  exhibit ; 
and  the  exposition  will  be  twofold,  showing  the  failures  of 
the  on©  Method  and  the  successes  of  its  rival.  Thus 
will  1m?  established  the  conclusion  that  no  problem  merits 
■  1 1 1 1  at  t .-n t  ion  unless  its  solution  is  verifiable,  and  all  problems 
a  iv  unverifiable  ou  the  Subjective  Method. 

But  on  what  does  Verification  rest?  Before  this  can  be 
answered  it  is  requisite  to  discuss  the  much  debated  question 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  Have  wo  any  higher  source  than 
Ilxperience?  Is  there  a  fountain  of  Truth  which  springs 
from  a  source  independent  of  Experience?  I  shall  have  to 
treat  this  question  by-and-by,  but  it  is  needful  first  to  consider 
the  nature  of  our  Test  of  Truth. 

•  Mamhxl:  IMm&fiks,  p.  293. 
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III.    THE    TEST    OF   TRUTH. 

^  31.  Tritth  being  the  correspondence  between  the  inter- 
nal and  external  ordera,  what  is  the  test  of  that  correspon- 
dence 9  Widely  as  philosophers  differ  respecting  the  01 
and  scope  of  knowledge,  they  arc  unanimous  in  aftii . 
that  the  ultimate  test  must  lie  in  the  verdict  of  Consciousness, 
whether  the  verdicts  of  Consciousness  are,  or  are  not,  con- 
formable with  Objective  Reality.  Now  Consciousness  is  a  word 
of  delusive  vagueness,  and  moreover  some  of  its  '  verdicts ' 
ana  confessedly  false ;  the  question  thus  arises,  Which  are 
certainly  true?  Metaphysicians  iinjiliritly,  and  sometimes 
explicitly,*  assume  that  all  '  clear  and  distinct  ideas '  aro 
true ;  an  assumption  which  ill  accords  with  the  clearness 
lad  distinctness  of  hallucinations,  and  many  false  hypo- 
theses. But  those  who  arc  unprepared  for  so  facile  and 
delusive  an  answer  and  who  recognise  that  consciousness 
may  on  occasions  deliver  false  verdicts,  desire  to  fix  some 
criterion  of  its  infallibility,  wkm  it  is  iufalliMr. 

A  startling  result  discloses  itself:    Consciousness  is  only 
infallible  in  verdicts  limited  b  > -al  propositions,  or — 

perhaps  the  better  phrase  would  be — propositions  of  equiva- 
lence, e.g. '  A  is  A,'  •  whatever  is,  is.'  f     Here,  ami  I ■■u\\  hOTS, 
there  is  no  fallibility.     No  possibility  of  error  weakens  an 
l  proposition.     Unhappily  this  immunity  from  error 
lpanies  an   infertility  of  knowledge.     The  proposition 

•  A*  tho  Gutrai&na.  It  »  thu»  boldly  ttnied  by  Tsruiiuciuvcnr:  'rtrum  est 
r,Ridq«M}  eoocjpi  pot**;  f»l«um  r*rw  quod  non  conuipi  pole *\ .' ~  Isc  Mfdieini 
•  .  1687.  qnot«cl  by  Uxmkmwku  :  Logtk,  Thin  mnon  wilH  "t»  full  illus- 
tration in  Hwmu. 

t   Xf*>  yi  K4yn¥  Tt  r»t>r  t'  {b*  fpp«nu.      FAKMfcMiDn  :  Frngm.  v.  -43, 


cannot  serve  as  guidance,  for  it  leads  nowhithor.  Its  secu- 
rity is  imperilled  by  the  first  step  in  advance ;  for  no  sooner 
is  one  thing  affirmed  (if  another,  than  with  this  extension  of 
knowledge,  fallibility  of  judgment  commences :  what  is 
affirmed,  may  be  erroneously  affirmed ;  the  door  has  been 
opened,  and  error  may  creep  in  stealthily,  or  stalk  in  im- 
periously ;  our  only  resource  iB  vigilance  :  we  must  challenge 
every  object  that  presents  itself,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
its  aspect,  and  force  it  to  declare  its  quality.  This  vigilance 
is  Verification  ;  the  ascertainment  that  every  object  U  what 
it  declares  itself  to  be.  The  famous  principium  identati*  is 
not  indeed  I  >ut  it  is  a  test*     Hegel,  denying  that  it 

is  a  law  of  thought  (allowing  it  only  as  '  a  law  of  the  abstract 
understanding,*)  affirms  that  'no  man  thinks  or  speaks  ac- 
cording to  this  law;  to  say  that  a  planet  is  a  planet  and 
magnetism  is  magnetism  every  one  holds  to  be  frivolous.'  f 
Perhaps  so  ;  Locke  also  styled  such  propositions  '  frivolous  :'J 
nevertheless,  the  whole  stress  of  Verification  consists  in  rc- 
lg  pgoporit&PM  to  identity  or  equivalence. 
Error  arises  with  Inference,  being  indeed  nothing  baft 
the  misstatement  of  the  correspondence  between  what  is 
inferred  and  what  exists.  Only  two  ways  of  correcting  this 
ni  isstatonient  are  opeu;  and  I  formerly  called  them  respec- 
tively the  Real  Test-  and  the  Meal  Test.  The  first  is  a 
u  of  the  inference  to  a  sensation  (§  to).  The  second 
fa  |  reduction  of  the  inference  to  a  neJCOtHiJ  of  thought- 
Both  are  reductions  to  identical  or  equivalent  propositions, 
whi<h  render  their  negatives  unthinkable.  Tho  certainty  of 
(beting  as  feeling  cannot  be  disturbed.  It  is  limpid  evid 
If  I  feel  cold,  I  may  indeed  err  as  to  the  external  cause  of 
my  feeling,  but  not  as  to  the  feeling  itself.  The  markings 
Of  a  thermometer  may  assure  me  that  the  i  an  of  my 

duriug  an  ague- lit  is  higher  net  h.wer  than  usual  ;   but 

•  ■  fa  !--.  (in  Prindpda  fafopo  lM  v.rftandN,  Biahl  &  !unAn»chiia- 

ung;  dw  fowl' n  Bah*,  m.-!ii  te  MolgW  Uovrcguug.'     Tubnuh-kmiuim  :  Loouck 
i    1  .'i.'i 

f  Ebmn  ■■''' '.  S  '  '•'• 

|  i'uiii|i.  Kabul:  Pnhffam  I  I     •     p,  191. 
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therm  meter,  end  I  em  not  mistaken  in 

leading  its  in. ligations  fflaBB   E  I        [colder. 

§  32.  This  i  ;  but  if  we  follow  the 

clue  it  will  lead  to  large  issues,  I v/.  that  the   infallibility 
of  Consci'  instance  is  the  impossibility  .  t   ■ 

negative  being  thought.     No  one  denies  that  an  idea 
proposition  is  im>i*tible.     Even  Hegel,  who,  among  other 
feats  oflOj        lie  '''r.li'muir/,  showed  that  '  Kvery  .\ 
same  time  not  A,'  did  not  deny  that  A  was  A,  whatever  else 
it  might  be. 

[dentfea]  propositions  are  frivolous  whan  offered  u  en- 
f -j  of  kn< ■  led  to  as  tests 

of  certainly.  Coml  iliac,  who  makes  bO  reasoning  consist  in 
translation  ofidentioal  propoaUionn,  distinguishes  between 
those  which  ere  frivolous  because  their  Identity  ifl  th;it  of 
t'-niiK,  and  those  which  are  serious  because  their  i<: 
that  of  ideas.  Thus  to  say  'six  is  six,'  touches  nothing, 
j  only  an  iteration  of  the  term  ;  but  to  say  '  three,  added 

to  three  yields  six'  enlarges  knowledge,  bj  diaoloeiag  the 

same  diversity  of  terms.     'Wli  fudge  two 

to  be  "f  equal  site,  we  see  one  tiling  in  the  two  things 

that  is  to  say.  mie  size  in    i\\<>  ..I  we 

form    iiti  |    prop  -i"  i>  a.'*     It  woiihl   |>erh:ips  l>e  less 

0  say  that  the  identity  here  disclosed  is  th-.;   of 

ideae  of  'three  end  three.*  and  of 
:  tin-  t.Tins  •  three  end  Hires  ' 
and  '  six  '  donate  the  same  relations,  connote  different  id 
Tb.-  equivalent) 

with  the  diacernment  of  resem- 

rences:    it  ends  in  the   establishment  of 

■  (Hi*, — which  are  the  rooomblanooe  sbstxaoied  from  the 

.1  into  equivalents.     At  first  sight  no 

ono  would  conclude  that  2  +  1    wu.s   the  same  as   4  —  1 : 

•:is  are  obviously  different!  hut.  that  an  equality 

exists  we  easily  disclose:  thus  2  +  1=3,  and   1  —  1  =  :i, 

NMUjMk  btngue  det  Calcult,  p.  6 1.    Compare  *\x  D'Au-unKirr :  Di*cwr$ 

T. 
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;im.1  the  identity  becomes  visible  in  the  BnaJ  •■■.■■•  -   *••• 

If  I  say  '  -Ian,'  it  is  an  identical  ami    uu  instructive 

proposition,  having,  however,  irresistible  certainty,  becatise 
the  negative  is  unthinkable.  If  I  say  '  Man  is  an  Animal."  it 
is  an  equation  with  abstraction  of  ,1  it!',  fences,  an  equation 
which  may  possibly  be  erroneous,  ami  -inly  acquires  irresis- 
tible force  when  an  equivalence  in  the  ten  Will  and 
Animal  is  disclosed.  That  if  a  force  of  7  will  produce  a 
velocity  of  3,  another  br06  of  21  will  produce  a  velocity  of  0 
is  an  identical  proposition,  although  the  identity  has  to  be 
disclosed  in  an  equation  :  we  cannot  soy  that  the  ideas  of  7, 
21,  ">.  ami  !>  are  Hi"  same  :  fat  we  say  that  th"  relation  of  7 
to  21  being  J,  and  tin  relation  of  3  to  9  being  also  £,  then 
3  =  8  or  A  is  A.  It  is  in  the  unfolding  of  such  identities — 
the  exhibition   of  uniform   relations  under  it  signs — 

that  mathematics,  and  indeed  all  Science,  consists.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  with  masterly  el,  arm-ss  how  the 
establishment  of  relations  of  Likeness  is  the  process  of 
all  reasoning — passing  from  Likeness  to  Id-mtity,  as  it 
passes  from  qualitative  to  quantitative  rcasoning.t  And  the 
tdltorf  of  Science  is  the  history  of  this  process,  tending 
tdfl  that  goal  conceived  by  D'Alembert  when  he  said, 
■ '  L'univers,  pour  qui  saurait  rembrasser  d'un  seul  point  de 
vue,  lie  serait,  s'il  est  pormis  de  to  dire,  (prim  fait  unique  fit! 
une  grand"  verite.'  We  have  already  reached  the  sublime 
height  of  regarding  all  phenomena  Simply  as  uiodi ligations 
of  each  other,  capable  of  being  substituted  for  each  other, 
dillerent  tepfMaJOfU  of  equivalent  r»JaftMHM,  different  StyflS  of 
the  same  <) Haiti fHm.  This  i;  1 1 1< ■  gnad  doctrine  of  equiva- 
lents, which  is  illustrated  in  the  convertibility  of  forces.  It 
poaetrafofl  beneath  the  diversities  of  expression,  and  Ml 
out  the  identities  of  nature. 

The  establishment   of  equations  through   abstraction    of 
differences  is  the  product  of  all  reasoning.     When  the  pro- 
position  A  =  B  is  first  presented,    it    is    by  no  means  on 
Identical  ones  1 1.,  obviora  diversities  in  the  two  terms  a 
i 
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liy  no  means  so  great 
ns  to  am  SOlfSMfones.     1  can  therefore  easily  think 

the  negatta  of  the  proposition.     But  after  repeated  demon- 
st  ration  of  this  equivalence  [A  beiBg  nuliiVeivntly  used  (far  B, 
and  B  for  A.  without  variation   in  the  result),  the  resem- 
blance is  seen  to  be  so  com]  It"  tint  it  amounts  to  identity, 
and  then  the  negativr  i-   unthinkable.     To  establish  identity 
Dadet  variety  is  the  office  of  Investigation;  to  exhibit  it  is 
oft  .■  ..f  Proof. 
§  88,   It  will  doubtless  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that 
I  m  *s  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  appeal,  and 

<'<>ji&.j<  traiisc-eiid  its  owu  sphere,  we 

t  -an  not  possibl;.  have  I  best  of  ObjectlTe  Truth.    In  one  sense 
this  is  correct.     Wc  never  can  km.w  more  tlian  states  of 

•t  know  Objects  except  through  these 

states.     But  to  reach  the  Truth  we  have  no  need  for  deeper 

know  [nee  Troth  is  fanes  between  the 

internal  and  external  orders.     That  correspondence  enalh - 

us   to  adjust  our  actions  to  external   necessities:   and  we 

assure   ourselves   of  its   ;•■  b}    the   certainty  of  the 

adjustment.    Tin  touchstone  of  knowledge  b  prevision.    We 

shall  ly  hare  to  oonsider   the  nature  of  the  pTOOft 

•  assure  m  Qui  fche  raibjeotive  order  ta  similar  to  the 

the  present   it  is  enough  to  have 

shown  that  the  subje.  sst  of  a  Truth  is  the  unthiul,- 

ISSS  of  its  negative,  in  other   woi.l>,  the   refaction  to 

A  is  A. 

B  arl  discomposes  the  reader,  the 
•\ill  li.-  with  Ins  exaggerated  pr>  to  infallible 

irded  as  MIS  of  0  inn  is 

tead  of  being  contented  with  that 

relative  which    contents   Science,  and 

i   .''hi  the  adjustments  consequent  on 

.  Philosophy  has  been  restless  under  the 

Hon  «'f  doubt,  and  has  required  that  its  position  should  not 

onlj  bs  impregnable  but  unassailable.     It  raises  questions 

1  the  reach  of  demonstration,    The  existence  of  an 

A  . 


external  world,  far  Imlniini.  onasol  be  proved,  if  ti 

degree-  of  probability   is  i\  u  insufficient.     This   has 

been  declared  a  scandal  to  Philosophy;  but  the  scandal  lies 
in  ili  ■  demand  for  absolute  knowledge — the  desire  for  better 
!  than  can  be  made  of  wheat.  We  should  interdict  the 
question  from  being  asked  in  terms  that  cannot  be  answered  ; 
it  has  no  claim  to  be  discussed,  because  the  evidence  on 
which  it  could  bo  decided  is  not  \\  ithiu  th- compass  r>f  huiiian 
faculty.  No  astronomer  would  attend  to  the  sceptic  who 
should  maintain  that  though  the  law  of  gravitation  was  an 
hypothesis,  capable  of  colligating  the  facts  so  that  cali  .••.llations 
accurately  agreed  with  observation,  and  prevision  was  equal 
to  vision,  yet  nevertheless,  process  we  formulate 

in  tbe  law  might.  I  different.     The  astronomer  would 

rebuke  8uc.li  pmpOiflJOW  dOQbt,  anil  wmil.l  reply  that,  the 
li -. p.  thesis  ha<l  1 1  •  ■  l.i gheet  degree  of  probability  and  tie- 
highest  scientific  efffeotireuesa,  so  long  as  it  was  the  basin  of 
exact  calculation,  and  recoil  i  1  i  li    epTI  of'  >■  i-erra- 

tion ;  let  a  new  hypothesis  be  proposed  which  shall  exceed  it 
in  reach  and  in  aeenra.y,  and  1 1  >  <  -  d.1  OHC  "ill  ^ive  way  ;  and 
not  till  then.     In  like  manner  the  hypothesis  of  an  external 
nnrM    carries  conviction,  and  will  not  be 
proved  un.-uitjWIc  lo  our  needs. 

As  there  is  always  room  for  error  wherever  the  proposition 
is  not  identical,  and  as  probability  of  varying  degrees  is  all 
that  can  be  attained  in  the  majority  of  our  conehpfione,  it  is 
easy  to  extend  the  logical  principle  which  determines  infalli- 
bility, where  error  is  impossible,  to  the  varying  degrees  of 
j)robability.  when'  error  is  possible.  That  which  is  the 
I  il  justification  of  A  is   A,  namely,  the   VMp08$ibiUty  of 

thinking  ils  DflgsMve — is  also  the  justification  of  a  pri-i 
tion  constructed  out  of  complex  and  remote  inferences,  which 
have  therefore  only  more  or  less  probability,  i.e.  a  difficulty 
in  admitting  its  negative.  For,  what  is  the  im- 
probability? The  harmony  Of  a  conclusion  with  other  and 
better  established  conclusions:  the  likeness  in  phenomena 
toother  well-kin^-. d   phenomena>i    When  (hit  likeness  is 
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iod  to  be  complete,  when  t  y  is  proved  to  be 

an  eonif  ;  hen  probability  gives  place  to  certainty. 

$  !J4.  A  formidable  opponent  most  now  be  met,  and   his 
challenge  answered,  before  we  can  venture  to  proceed  to  the 
1    par!  of  this  inquiry.       That  opponent  is  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill,  who,  both  in  his  Logit  ami  ia  hi*  work  on  fiiM 

argoea  at  gre  i  length  against  the  mifihtiiTmMnnnw  of  a 
as  any  test  at  all.  He  considers  it  a  lingering 
remnant  of  Metaphysics ;  and  in  his  work  on  Cbttfe  ex  presses 
hit  surprise  at  finding  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  myself  in 
company  on  this  point  with  metaphysicians.  At  which  we 
also  feel  surprised.  Mr.  Spencer  has  replied  to  Mr.  Mill  in 
the    1  '     '  t  (vol.  i.  pp.  521-550);  in  the  sixth 

edition  of  hi-  Mr.  Mill  has  replied  to  the  reply.      I 

shall    only   t  .u  h    open  such   points'  as  concern  my  present 
purpose. 

Throughout  the  discussion  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  be  ntta-l 
-■lpposition  that  in  sblenesfl  implies  non-existi  ncs 

— that  what  is  unthinkable  cannot  exist.     But  this  does  not 
touch  us — 

'  Let  the  gall«l  judo  \riaco : 
Our  wither*  uns  unwruag.' 

If  Mr.  Spencer's  language  seems  occasionally  equivocal, 

the    -whole   scop*;   and    Spirit    of   his   speculations   sullieienlly 

proclaim  his  restriction  of  knowledge  to  relative  knowledge, 

and  consequently  of  v\:-r\  tost  as    relative.      He  has   thus 

i'ly  stated  his  opinion:  '  ling  the  entire  truth  of 

the  poeitton  t hat,  during   any  pha.-e   "f  lium;in  progress,  the 

ty  or  inability  to  specific  conception  win  illy  de- 

-   on  the  experience   men  hare  had;    and   that,  by  a 

widening  of  their  experiences,  they   may,   by-and-by,   bo 

enabled  to  conceive  thing*  before  UK  ■  DOeivable  to  them;  it 

still  be  argued,  that  as  at  any  time  the  best  warrant 

'•;in  have  for  a  belief  is  the  perfect  agreement  of  all 

pre-exisling  experience   in  support  of  it,  it  follows  that,  at 

any  time,  the  incuiM-.'.\  ai'lcm  is  the  deep >st 

uy  lh-licf  admits  of.  Objective  mots  arc  ever  impre 
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themselves  upon  us ;   our  experience  is  a  register  of  these 
objective  beta  ;  aud  the  ii  <bleuess  of  a  thing  implies 

that  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  register,  F.vei 
this  all,  it  is  uot  clear  how,  if  every  truth  is  primarily  induc- 
tive, any  better  test  of  truth  could  exist.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  whilst  many  of  these  facts  impn 
thi-iusolvcs  upon  mi  are  occasional:  whilst  others,  ugain,  are 
very  general ;  some  are  universal,  and  are  unchanging. 
These  universal  and  unchanging  facts  are,  by  the  hypothesis, 
certain  to  establish  beliefs  oi  whi.-li  the  negations  are  incon- 
ceivable ;  whilst  the  others  are  not  certain  to  do  this ;  u.n«l  if 
I  hi  j  do,  subsequent  fact  will  reverse  their  action.  Hence  if, 
after  an  immense  accumulation  of  experiences,  there  remain 
beliefs  of  which  the  negations  are  still  inconceivable,  most, 
if  uot  ail  of  them,  must  correspond  to  universal  obj- 

f.irtS.' 

On  this  Mr.  Will  remarks  :  '  11  our  incapacity  to  conceive 
negation  of  a  given  supposition  is  proof  of  its  truth, 
because  proving  that    our   experieuee    1ms   hitherto  been 
uniform  in  its  favour,  the  real  evidence  for  the  supposition 
is  not    the    i  hi  :       .  bnt  the  uniformity  of  expe- 

rience. Now  this  which  is  the  substantial  and  only  proof, 
ireetlj  accessible.  We  ure  not  obliged  to  assume  it  from 
an  incidental  consequence.  If  all  paei  experience  is  in  favour 
of  a  belief,  let  this  be  stated  aud  the  belief  openly  rested  on 
that  ground ;  after  which  the  question  arises,  what  that  fact 
may  Ik:  north  as  evidence  of  its  truth V' 

§  85.  The  first  remark  needful  to  be  made  on  this  con- 
ray  is,  that  -in' ft  we  all  three  ure  thoroughly  Agreed  in 
maintaining  Nxperienee,  ami  BxporJentt  only,  to  be  the 
ground  of  knowledge — and  the  Teat  of  Truth  to  be  neces- 
sarily an  expression  of  that  Experience — there  can  be  little 
real  opposition  between  us,  in  spite  of  some  differences  in 
language.  Mr.  Mill  says  that  the  evidence  for  a  proposition 
is  the  u..ii; -unity  of  Experience;  we  >ame,  and  odd, 

that  inasmuch  as  this  uniformity  renders  the  negative  un- 
thinkable, it  is  this  onthinkahlenen  of  the  negative  which 
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he  Test  of  Truth.     >.  <y   in   gained   in  ad- 

ormity  of  Bxpedenee,  imlaBB  there  is  a  warn 
tluit    tin-    exp<  r  | hii-h    are    KDifbnn    are   themselves 

beyond  question;    and  this  warrant  is  hbe  uiithinknblruess 
of  their  negation.      That  wbh  ambiguity  will  attach  itself 
to  the  phrase  '  unthinkable,'  must  be  admitted :  ambiguities 
ore  not  to  be  avoided;  and  they  are  even  more  plentiful  if 
iopt  '  uniformity  of  experience,'  for  that  often  fails  to 
express  the  fact.    '  A  is  A,'  does  not  rest  on '  uniformity,'  but 
on  intuition.     My  belief  hi  my  feeling  as  feeling,  is  as  irre- 
•  in  one  case  as  after  ■  Hioaeaad   rapetHlonB.     My 
tody  in    motion  will  move  forever,  and  in  a 
■lit  lino,  unlrss  it  be  influenced  by  some  other  body,  is  a 
i  alisation  from  Experience,  the  negative  of  which  is  un- 
thinkable Rf  soon  01  the  proposition  is  dearly  appr.Tr:iT  .1  . 
but  it  cannot  without  ambiguity  be  called  an  uniformity  of 
Experience,    inasmuch   as  experiences  seem    momently  to 
contra  diet  it,  and   this   seeming  contradiction    is   only  re- 
ly an  afifitr<i.-iu>n  of  the,  different*.     Moreover,  the 
test  of  uniformity  can  never  be  irresistible,  because  a  possible 
diversity  is  not  excluded.     The  test  of  identity  is  irresistill.  . 
and  excludes  nil  possibility  of  reversal.  A  is.  A  far  evermaroi 
only  are  there  many  IB  on  which  the  'unthiuk- 

lie  negative '  is  a  less  ambiguous  phrase  than 
•  unir  of  ferperieooe/ bnt,  inasmuch  sw  there  are  bwo 

Philosophy,  holding  different  views  respecting'  fiM 
origin  of  knowledge,  one  school  affirming  it  to  bo  co-extensive 
with  Experience,  the  other  scln-ol   affirming  it  to  have  an 

Tonal  source  antecedent  to  au'd  independent  of  Experi- 
ence, a  Ted  of  Train  ought  to  find  its  place  in  both  schools; 
and  this  place  is  found  by  our  Test.     So  long  ns  discussion  is 

Bned  to  concrete  questions,  *  uniformity  of  Experience'  is 
as  good  a  test  as  nny;  but  no  sooner  does  discussion  turn 

I    Certain  abstract  questions,    .  ITOO,  than  the 

of  the  unthinkable  negative  resumes  rim-ity. 

Bvery  objection  that  oau  be  alleged  against  '  i  inthinkaM©- 
ness '  may  equally    lie  alleged  again  ■  ■  unity.'     That 
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which  ia  unthinlc.ill.     may  turn  out  to   be  thinkable,  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  uniform  experience   may  become 
diversified.    The  examples  cited  of  belief's  0006  universal  and 
now  rejected,  ore  equally  examples  uf  mistaken  reliance  OH 
uniformity,  ami  of  unthinkableness  rashly  concluded  when? 
no  equivalence  had  been  established,  because  tin;  ■lament! 
were  not  such  as  then  admitted  of  an  equation.      It  is  a 
that  men  once  believed  the  sun  to  move  round  the  earth,  and 
that,  when  they  did  so,  the  contrary  was  inconceivable  j 
we   now  know  that  inconceivable  to  be   true.      I  answer: 
■  men  affirmed  that  they  saw  the  sun  moving  from  Ml  t 
to  west,  and  revolving  round  the  earth,  they  affirmed  a  truth, 
a   subjective,    relative    truth,    indeed,    but    one   which   1 
truuslntcable  into  an  identical  Jrtroposition,  was  placed  be 
tie-  assaults  of  scepticism,  and  must  survive  all  the  Bhw 
of  Science.     "What    was  that  truth?     Tt  was.  that   they  saw 
the  sun  moving,  i.e.  they  hud  certain  impressions  of  cer- 
tain definite  appearances,  which  followed  in  a  definite  order. 
The  fact  of  their  having  these  lm]  res-ions  was  indisputable. 
How  far  the  actual  order  corresponded  n  ith  tlu  -. 
how  far  their  inferences    WSH    I ight  or  wrong,  it    was  for 
Science    to  determine.       It   did    so,  by    proving    that 

inferences  wanted  the  character  of  npnvnlence  on  which 

1MB,  and  by  showing  that  other  inferences  gave 
a  more  consistent  explauat  ion.     Tin    belief  in  the  Offptanmu 

of  the  sun's  motion  continues,  and  will  forever  continue 
i  i  (ruth  fcfrfl  negation  of  which  is   unthinkable;  but  tho 

belief  is  the  taute  of  that  appearance,  (which  is  only  an 
inference.)  will  vary  as  explanations  vary;  at  each  stage  the 
only  absolute  ground  of  certainty  is  the  reduction  of  I 
inference  to  sensation  or  to  a  necessity  of  thought]  and 
where  this  ground  cannot  be  reached,  our  only  ground  is 
probahtli/i/,  or  BOOh  harmony  of  our  e\|'hma!  ion  with  esta- 
blished truth*  :i-  ciiinj.els  conviction,  ami  thnt,  for  the  time, 
■  iti\.  if  not  unthinkable,  yet  so  difficult  of 
Acceptance  as  to  he  ulmust  equivalent  to  it.  When  asked 
why  n  man  believes  that  two  multiplied  by  three  gives  six  as 
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the  product,  the  answer  is.  Because  ho  must,  ail  alternative 
ie  impossible,  the  negative  is  unthinkable;  he  has  dis- 
covered tbeir  equivalence.  It"  asked  why  he  believes  that 
chemical  combinations  KM  uniformly  dependent  on  vibratory 

os,  the  answer  likewise  will  1m-,  Because  be  must:  Qifl 
if  unthinkable  now  that  the  equivalence  has  been 
exhibited  to  bin.  Be/ore  that  exhibition,  he  would  have 
had  no  more  difficulty  in  think  fag  the  negative,  than  he 
WOQkl  have  had  in  thinking  the  product  of  two  multiplied 
by  three  was  five  before  he  had  ascertained  that  t lie  rela- 
tions of  multiplied  numbers  were  not  the  relation!  el  W 
numbers.  The  numerical  identity  a  seen  to  be  absolute; 
whereas  the  identity  of  heat  and  affinity  may,  in  the  pre- 

-tate  of  it-red  a.s  hypothetical.      Nevt  r- 

in  each  COM  the   Test  applies. 

There   are,  notoriously,  cases   of  inseparable  association 

determined    by    the    structure   of   our  minds,   such    as   no 

eiihn.  of  experience  could  loosen,  no  subtler  bus 

dissolve,  unless  the  structure  of  the  mind  itself  were  altered. 

i>  are  also  cases  of  association  which  are  loosened  by  the 
recognition  of  a  mistake  in  the  supposition  of  identity.     We 
supposed  that  the  thunder  was  identical  with  the  exjil 
of  wrath,  and  we  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  an  angry 

,  until  the  recognised  identity  of  thunder  and  electricity 
•evered  the  association.  Finally,  it  is  notorious  that  our 
experience,  even  when  uniform,  is  narrow;  so  that,  when  a 

man  affirms  anything  oa  Che  guarantee  of  its  negative  b 

imthiuka-  EUfiturbbJ  -      ll    LOG  bj  showing  that 

amative  is  thinkable,  and  conformable  with  a  wider 
experience. 

$  3&  Mr.  Mill  has  note  al   of  the  iiievilahlo  ani- 

< ties  of  language;  yet   be  baa  not  always  succeeded  in 
ling  himself  from  them;   as,  for  example,  in  his 
objection  to  Mr.  -  assertion  that  when  h.1  feels  cold 

he  cannot  conceive  himself  not  cold.    Mr.  Mill  repliea 

by  laying,  thai  he  can  conceive  himself  not  feeling  cold  : 
that  he  can  imagine  himself  looking  into  darkness  at  the  very 


nt  thai  he  is  actually  looking  at  Bio  sua,  The  taa- 
1  agoi(  v  of  language  here  permits  him  to  say  (Iris,  although 
all  that  it  lawfully  expresses  is.  Uiiit.  while  he  looks  at  tlie 
sun  he  can  imagine  himself  (under  .'/.-.■  Oflnflitloaa)  to  he 
lopHfig  into  darkness ;  just  as  it  is  possible  for  liis  thoughts 
to  mate  ho  V»va  Zembla  while  he  is  sauntering  down 
Regent  Street.  VVhal  Mi.  BjpOBOM  meant  to  say  was,  that 
daring  the  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  his  looking  at 
the  8un,  it  is  impossible  for  the  opposite  state  of  consciousness 
to  emerge;  and  this  Mr.  Mill  has  not  answered,  nor  would 
he  attempt  to  answer  it. 

§  87.  This  di ..'n ■- si.m  ended,  we  may  proceed  to  the  second 
ami  DMM  important  part  of  the  inquiry  :  the  correspondence 
of  the  subjective  and  objective,  as  disclosed  by  our  Test. 

•Truth  ly  to  man  cannot  be  defined  as  consisting 

in  the  conformity  of  knowledge  with  its  object ;  for  to  maii 
the  object  itself  exists  only  as  it  is  known  by  oue  faculty  or 
another.**  This  is  the  old  sceptical  position,  that  the  agree- 
Mi.  nt  en  only  be  agreement  of  ideas.  Kant  adopts  it,  by 
affirming  that  an  universal  maicrial  criterion  is  itnpo- 
because  the  Conception  implies  a  contradiction,  but  a  formal 
criterion  is  possible,  that  being  Bimply  the  agreement  of 
ideas.f 

Thai  Bad  Oftbeir  perplexing  suggestions  arc  set  aside  by 
our  regarding  Truth  as  the  correspond,  n.  I.,  t ween  the 
OXdec  Of  ideu  and  the  order  of  things;  whether  ideas  and 
fchingfl  Bf6  t>r  an-  \u>\  alike,  it  is  enough  if  their  order  is  alike, 
an  eqn&tion  can  be  established,  and  certainty  found. 
Whether  planets  are  moved  by  Inhabiting  spirits,  or  are 
whirled  in  a  sling  by  seme  distant  spirit,  whether  I  hey  are 
•  •llipsoid  solids,  or  unextnde.l  centra  of  force,  wheth.  t 
are  in   u  I  like  or  unlike  our  conception  of  them,  is  of 

nice  to  us,  so  long  as  we  have  ascertained  the 
•men;-.,  tie-  ];i\v  of  their  motions.      So  abso- 
lute is  this  abstraction  of  diflerOBOl       that  we  may  admit  the 

*   Ma.v-u  ;   Proinj^tutHti  Lt^ico,  \,.2\\.         t  K*jrr:  LtjU  :ig, 
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real  law  to  Ih  different  from  the  law  wt  conceive,  pro-. 
only  that  there  is  equivalence,  i.< .  thai  1h ■•;;  numerically 
correspond,  so  as  to  admit  of  calculations  which  agree  with 
observation,  lie nee  all  that  Science  needs  is  correct  for- 
mula* of  thi-  order  of  phenomena:  the  I  ruths.  How 
these  formulas  are  reached  we  have  ool   b 

bed,  they  are  placed  by  the  Test  beyond  the  conflict 
ui!h  doubt. 

£  :J8.  It  thus  appears  that  the  question  which  has  been 
debated  since  the  beginning  of  Philosophy  hut  now  flee 

answer.     This  was  impoc  bherto,  lie 

this   in   which   the    que-'  put.      We    must    00 

longer  seek  Truth  in  the  oonftmaitjj  of  ideas  with  objects 
(which  is  impossible),  nor  in  the  agreement  of  ideas  with 
ideas  (which  is  u  purely  subjective  condition,  carrying 

;  we  mi'  :    the 

internal   and   external    orders,  abstracting    all   dinvrr 

EAnd   the  proof  of  this  equation  is  ascertained  by  calcula- 
tion.    When  we  can  employ  a  formula  with  absolute   pre> 
I,  using  it  as  if  it  were  !   irifeh  the  order  of 

things,  and  applying  it  to  events  which  are  to  come,  we 
in  thai  this  formula  expresses  equivalence  and 
tenth. 
Subjective  agreement  is  as  perfect  in  hallucination  as  in 
How,  then,  ore  we  ever  i 
das  are  true — that  thfl  order  of  0  •  is  m  C0K8- 

gf.  with  the  order  of   tb  i  M  the  bridge 

gulf  between  the  subject  and  object?    Let  us  pause 

to  consider. 

1  am  seated  In  on  raising  my  head  from 

a  book,  see  a  man  slowly  pass  out  of  the  mom,  cross  the 
lawn,  and  sent  himself  on  the  garden  wall.     This  has  been 

the  order  of  inv  sensations.  Considered  subjectively,  the 
tnith  is  indisputable,     It  u  m  tdentiosJ  proposition  to 

that  I  SAW  whaJ    I  saw,   felt  what    I   mitt      But  can   I  with 

equal  certainty  say,  that  what  I  saw  had  a  corresponding 

bjective  order  was  i  sub- 


is 

lie 
1. 


j.-.iiv.y    Nat  so.    As  yet  no  proof  exists.     I  may  hav 
an  hallucination.      i  ffi  that  mv  subjective  state  had  its 

correspondent  objective,  some  corrobor.i  t  i ■  t  led.     Mj 

wife  enters  the  room,  and    she   also  IBM  the   BU  QD  the 
garden  wall.     This  convinces  me  that  I  hare  not  hod  an  hal- 
luciriali.iii  ..f  vision;  but  it  does  not  prove  the  reality  of  my 
inference.     Her  testimony  is  not  final,  because  she  may  mi- 
interpret  the  appearances,  as  I  wfaJntftrpwH   them.     A  dog 
ii,  and,  seeing  the  figure  on  the  wall,  begins  barking 
furiously.     This  shows,  that  although  win;  and  dog  may  mis- 
interpret the  appearances,  there  is  *ome  external  object.     If 
I  could  touch  it,  the  corroboration  of  one  sense  by  an 
would  be  valuable  ;  I  can,  at  any  rate,  s|»-ak  U<  it.      I  do   - 
and,  asking  the  man  what  hfl  d  '■•■    ihere,  lie  replies  by  some 
insulting  jest.     My  conviction  becomes  deepened  with  ea«  l 
corroborating  fact;  and  when,  finally,  I  order  my  servant  t" 
ha  policeman,  and  the  paHCBSUU  cornes,  and  carries  off 
struggling  intruder,  the  impossibility  <  f    niy  thinking 

tli.it   the  vision  had  not  an  objective  reality  is  abeciafce. 

Wlien  nil  the  .senses  converge,  when  nil  the  evidences  corro- 
borate, we  are  forced  to  believe  in  the  objective  reality,  unless 
we  declare  all  existence  to  be  a  dream. 

$  :i '.   I  ■!  :  imtb  b   M  all   knowledge   is   the    expression   ol 
E.\|  lb.-  truth  of  any  proposition  ting  thin: 

only  be  tested  by  some  term  of  Experience.  The  .i.  - 
nient  of  I'll  ust  be  severally  reduced  to  Seating  ••: 
must  be  established  by  Reason.  If  I  cannot  reduce  an  Inft-r- 
BDCe  to  feeling,  I  oao  anptoaob  it  through  the  Feeling  of 
others;  and  their  corroboration  is  the  stronger  in  proportion 
as  it  concerns  the  objective  nature  of  the  thing  interred.  1 
idanoeef  the  bel  Hurt  sugar  is  tnm  I  I •.  b 

if  everyone  everywhere  declares"  sugar  to  be  sweet,  Reason 
tells  me  there  must  be  some  objed  I  thing  correspond- 

ing   with    this  M'ii-:itiou  ;    and   when    I   lin.l  that   this   some- 
thing,  which  exists  in  various  fruits  and  various  substances, 
has  in  all  these  the  same  atomic  elements,  I  bare  got  hold 
ii  equation  between  the  internal  and  external  ordei  , 


Tin  of  muni. 

$  40.  Mr.  Mill  insists,  ti  .  i --    3   of  Thought  can- 

BSity  of  Things.     Perhaps  not ;  perhaps  it  can. 
re  incompetent  t . »  <1  .    I .        | '  .  .  Would   1 

absolute  knowledge.     1  ask,  why  should   not 

essity  of  Tin,      I      1,    lometiniet  the  expression  of  an 

equivalent   OS  of  Tilings,  since  it    is  the  pi 

■  e,  which  is  detennineo1   by  objective  conditions? 

And  even  if  we  grant  that  a  snbjectire  necessity  ean  never 
carry  with  it  an  objective  necessity,  we  most  atill  say.  This 

;»t  we  are  compelled  to  think,  and  this  for  us  is  Truth. 

thai  I  'erect  the  incurable  limitation  of  the  human 
concept  iw  faculty  into  laws  of  the  outward  universe.'     Far 

from  i'-     I  simply  ere  Into  'laws  of  (he  ptfons 

nan  of  the  universe;'  and  wherever  we  lind  ti 

•ns  so  far  corresponding  with  external  laws  that  they 

ile  us  to  foresee  results,  and  modify  phenomena  with 

inty,  «e  may  declare  the  equivalence  of  the  law  nnd  the 

concept i"ti.     In  such  a  case,  t'  -ity  of  Thought  is  the 

expression  of  a  necessity  of  Things  in  relation  to  ns.  The  laws 

of  BTttmber,  Form,  and  Motion  are  necessities  of  things  no 

khan  of  Though^  not  perhajM  existing  objectively  in  the 

•  forms  a*,  they  exist  subjectively,  but  hw  ing  an  equiva- 

I     h  •  proof  is,  lb  i'.  we  t Uncover  them  in  TI 

t  put  them  there. 

§  41.  And  tlii       1  I    me  to  remark  on  Mr.  Mill's  criticism 

tecessitiea  of  thought  in  the  minds 

Derations,  ns  evidence  of  real  necessities  in 

the  universe.'    I"  fly,  the  laws  of  Ni  Form,  and 

Motion  are  ?i«coveries,  and  whether  thi  ty  or  lata 

in  being  ma«i  ir  trnth.      B  cana    men, 

until  within  the  last   twenty  years,  failed  bo  BOS  the  equiva- 

tde  that  this  eqni- 

ol  things?    Did  not  the  order  in 

Things  proceed  on  this  law  (or  on  a  corresponding  law)  during 

all  the  centuries  in  which  men's  concej  tions  of  the  order  wore 

\-nl  now  that  men's  conceptions  have  been 

readjusted,  and  -|  tithe  vl  otitj  of  Heal 
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i,  has  n«>t  the    law  beconu-  ;i    B  'ceasity  of  Thought  no 
than  of  Things? 

<!   Mr.  Mill  justly  condemns  is  the  tenden. 
I006p(  BMCHttiM  of  Thought  as  necessities  of  Things,  >■ 
it'.ive  bwn  proved  to  be  identical.     Against  this  tend 
t.i  i->iiiii.-  that  the  order  of  ideas  corresponds  with  the  order 
in  phenomenA)  tad  tliat  what  is  logically  valid  will  always  be 
i  .l.j.  i-t iv»-ly  valid.  I  have  repeatedly  protested  in  the  course  of 
this  History  ;  for,  indeed,  the  whole  body  of  Metaphysics  is  a 
result  of  that  vicious  tendency.     Nevertheless,  belicviii;. 
1  I'th  is  possible —according  to  the  definition  I  have  given  of 
it— nnd  that  a  correspondence  between  the  internal  and  exter- 
l    ifdftn,  though  difficult  of  attainment,  has  a  decisive  Test, 
I  have  shown  that  a  proposition  is  <ii>*<>Uti,ly  frae  only  when 
rmfl  Bt9  Bqail  •  >!•  ''1  ■  R&d  th:it  U  this  impliefl  the  impossi- 
bility of  our  thinking  a  negative  of  the  prppoeiUong  the  rarj  ing 
degrees  otfrobtAUUy  will  depend  on  the  possibility  of  admit- 
l  negative.     This  latter  condition  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  enlargement*  of  ;••;    that  negative  which  was 

easily  thinkable,  at  one  epoch  becoming  unthinkable  ;it 
nimtber,  and  that  which  was  unthinkable  in  the  infancy  of 
Science  becoming  not  only  thinkable  but  irresistible  in  its 
maturity.     That  mon  should   be  able  to  stand  at  the  anti- 

wa.s  formerly  quite  unthinkable;  they  were  • 
under  conditions  which  wouhl  necessitate  their  falling  av\.iy 
nit<i  ipaoe.  BofenOi  has  not  disproved  (Ml  necessity,  but  has 
laced  the  enoneom  conception  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
proportion  rested,  and  replaced  it  by  another  proposition. 
(Compare  §  67.)  If  we  now  conclude  that  men  will  stand  n 
well  on  the  earth  at  the  eatipodM  as  they  stand  beside  1.-. 
it  is  because  we  believe  1 1  ■« -  conditions  to  he  equivalent  in 
both  places,  and,  with  equivalent  conditions,  necessarily  arise 
identical  results. 

$  -l-'t.  No  one  supposes  that  it  will  guarantee  a  truth  to  aay 
simply  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  it,  without  exhibiting 
our  gi'  tui'i-  of  belief.*"     We  must  show  the  evidence  to  be 

•  Run  i»  ':  Is.  that  ihr  propothlea    *W  w<-  «Dnoi  but 
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irresistible,  displacing  our  belief  as  a  necessary  conclusion, 
not  a  mere  prejudice  or  tradition.  In  adducing  our  evidence, 
we  have  to  establish  a  series  of  identical  propositions ;  and  it 
is  precisely  because  we  cannot  do  this  in  complex  questions, 
thai  demonstration  halts. 

§  44.  We  shall  have  to  resume  the  subjr  essity  In 

u  future  section,  when  discussing  Necessary  Tniths  Eo 
Uoa  to  the  origin  of  Knowledge;  for  the  present.  therefore, 
the  argument  may  close.     What  the  preceding  parag] 
have  attempted  to  establish  is,  the  possibility  of  Truth  and  ita 
This  test  is  absolute  and  relative :  abeolnte,  when  the 

negative  of  a  proposition  is  mitUin  i  aauee  the  propoei- 

t i ■  •  r i  itself  is  an  identical  one;  relative,  when  the  negative, 
though  not  jn  ontbihkable,  to  noToftholonn  no  np] 

ig  knowledge  as  to  be  inadn.  ia  v.  hi. -1 

the  Test  only  reveals  a  high  degree  of  probability.  But  in  no 
case  is  the  'IV  am  of  enlarging  knowledge;  it  only  de- 

termine! the  degree  of  certainty.    How  knowledge  ifl  6nll 
WB  hiivi-  already  seen  in  the  exposition  of  Method. 

trn«  mrnmi  h#  true*  i»  do  ground  of  proof,  bet  only  *  confowrion  of  in 

irljt  «•  frvilich  wohl  ride  nowwutliclia   Qrkaintmn*,  alkin  dasGofah] 

«IeT   I."rl»rwcjrnnu    i n   Anwlinng   i!oi»c)l>on    i»t   rin 

Ihwriagnud  davan,  Jam  aie  wubr  Mild.' —  VnUrt.  u'xr  (lit  DtmMcJdMt  <trr  S 

rfc»,  i.  B0,  «<L  HurnrxsTsot,  1&8&    (Tbia  b  th*  edttioa  of  K.int  which 
1  uauall v  rcfrr  to.) 
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§  45.  If  History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  example,  the  ex- 
amples of  infirmity  disclosed  in  the  various  systems  which 

li.iv  l'.uii- >1   ftOWpbUMM    -huuhl    in'   cur  fully  :iii:iU  >...].       [jo 
not  propose  to  euumern.fi-  them  hero,  nor  to  write  a  In 
on  Error,  but  ft  few  instructive  example*  may  be  BpOCftfii 

And  first  of  that  •  .  already  noticed,  $  Ifi,  to  commute 

tin-  f<  .r:ti:il  into  material  eh  me:, is.  to  r&lM  Relations  out  of 
their  proper  Ofttogorj,  Rod  transport  them  into  the  category 
of  Objects.  This  is  the  parent  of  Metaphysics.  It  is  often 
called  the  tendency  to 'realise  abstractions.'  Having  com- 
bine '1  '  ■  iiiin  elements  of  particular  experiences  into  a  si 
concept i<  'a.  sve  treat  the  concept  M  if  it  were  an  individual 
object.*  The  belief  in  rniversnls,  which  was  accepted  for 
rriit uiies,  is  a  well-known  example.  Professor  Bfl  in  hflUH  truly 
!..  1  tli  it  'the  more  we  analyse  or  decompose  concrete 
objects  into  the  ubstract  qualities  that  make  them  up,  the  moro 
difficult  it  is  to  remount  to  the  concrete.  I  fence  the  most 
arduous  attempt  cfall  is  to  make  actual  nature  rise  up  out  of 
Bcientiflo  or  technical  language— to  conceive  minerals  from  a 
•  if  mineral"'^,  ami  the  parts  of  th»'  hum  from 

anatomical  descript  ion.'t  Why  this  difficulty  '■>  Hecause  we 
have  to  undo  what  has  been  laboriously  ihum — to  immerse 
the  abstractions  in   the   concretes   from    which    they   were 

•  '  Toutoe  lcs  foi»  quo  Mrtlftw  uK'nienu  d'mie  rp|>nJ«>iiUtion  Mint  dirt  input* 

i  gjOOpoi  qfatfaatJqaMBMlt  dan*  une  tyndiise.  ud  toot  »«■  forme 

etMP0M;t!i  :  i  .  iuivoa  ;  pu  U;  mi  Mttand  (gat  le»  relation*, 

audition  d— quoit**  nCM  n]  •'•ration  »V»t  fnitc-,  dixpnrHixm'nt  amuM  I'«-hn.- 

fnlldagi-   inn!  lificr  ncher4*.  tl  qui     ! 

rwrt.  «I  I*  do  lui-mciin  .  c:i  hu-tnemc.'— Hknol-yike:  Emais  dc  Cnlupte 

II  ..•!.  ..  ft 
f  lixm  :  T*f  &"KM  and  tAe  In',  BOS, 
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abstracted.  And  yet '  this  process  of  resolving  natural  aggre- 
gates into  their  ultimate  abstractions'  is  the  great  instrument 
of  Philosophy.  These  abstracts  represent  the  constant*; 
\\  boroafl  the  concretes  are  the  variables ;  and  these  variables, 
by  their  multiplicity  and  change,  confuse  the  eye  and  dis- 
tract tin-  attention.  Hut  if,  u  our  infirmity  tends,  wo  give 
object  •  k«  these  abstracts,  we  distort  the  order 

of  Things;  in  other  words,  we  follow  the  movements  of 
Thought,  instead  of  following  the  movement*  of  Thing*. 

Now  iu  Science,  when  pursued  on  the  Objective  Method, 
we  are  constantly  made  aware  of  this  tendency,  and  are 
forced  to  correct  it  by  our  failures  in  reconciling  calculation 
with  observation;  but  in  Ontology  such  correction  is  impos- 
sible ;  accordingly  it  is  in  Metaphysics  that  we  see  the  most 
frequent  exhibitions  of  the  infirmity. 

$  46.  A  good  example  of  the  tendency  is  the  once  popular 
but  now  gradually  expiring  doctrine  of  a  Vital  Principle. 

Life  is  the  connexus  of  the  organic  activities:  a  complex 

whoh  is  particular  facts,  abstracted  from  those  par- 

md  raised  into  objective  independence.    Each  organ 

f  constituent  :  •  :lc1i  tissue  has  its  const i- 

;    dements;    each  element,  cad i    ti-:-ue  has  its  specific 

properties;  the  activit;  of  Bach  organ  is  the  sum  of  these 

/anism  is  the  connexus  of  the  whole.    Life 

is  thus  a  concept  formed  out  of  particulars.     And  because 

the  functional   relation   of  each  organ  to  the  whole,  as  of 

h  tissue  to  each  organ  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the 

established  connexus,  both  terms  of  the  relation  {parts  and 

whohv  being  inseparable,  some  physiologists  have  argued  sbel 

the  connexus  is  prior  to  the  organs,  the  whole  :,  /  the 

parts,  instead  of  being  a  .;.  <H«it  from  the  parts. 

Tin.-,  forgetting  the  simple  teachings  of  experience  that 
Life  is  the  connexus  of  various  phenomena  -  un  abstract  from 
the  phenomena — men  have  realised  the  abstraction,  declared 
the  resultant  to  be  a  necessary  antecedent,  and  have  oonatrt 

brtaon.    They  Hpeak  of  a  Vital  Principle 
ut  of,  all  the  organic  activities — 

TOL.   I.  e 
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*  Plastic  Force,  which  mysteriously  shapes  the  elements 
into  tissues,  the  tissues  into  organs,  the  organs  into  an  or- 
ganism, and  which,  while  thus  building  up  the  parts,  endows 
them  with  its  own  special  property — vitality.  '  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  Principle,'  they  argue,  *  all  the  activities  which 
could  be  manifested  within  a  tissue,  or  an  organ,  would  be 
chemical  and  physical,  not  vital.  The  presence,  therefore,  of 
the  Principle  is  presupposed  in  every  atom  of  the  vital  or- 
ganism ;  and  this  presence  is  not  a  resultant,  but  a  cause.' 

§  47.  Erroneous  as  this  hypothesis  seems  to  most  biolo- 
gists at  the  present  day,  it  has  been  strenuously  supported 
and  even  still  finds  eminent  supporters.  The  main  source  of 
its  persistence  lies  in  the  infirmity  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Because  vital  phenomena  are  only  observed  under  a 
special  conjunction  of  conditions,  in  which  the  forces  (that 
are  elsewhere  observed  acting  in  different  directions)  are 
seen  to  have  a  specific  direction  impressed  on  them,  we  form 
an  abstract  of  this  special  conj unction,  and  then  easily  fall 
into  the  error  of  realising  our  abstraction,  giving  it  objective 
imlrpi  ntewe*  But  let  us  remount  to  the  source  of  the 
abstraction.  Let  us  immerse  the  abstract  once  more  in  the 
concretes  from  which  it  was  drawn ;  let  us  follow  the  move- 
ments of  phenomena,  and  the  illusion  will  vanish. 

A  strip  of  Monk  detached  Bran  the  organism  will  mani- 
fest all  its  vital  properties,  so  long  as  its  specific  const  it  ut 
as  muscle  remains,  so  long  as  it  resists  disintegration  ;  it  will 
absorb  oxygen,  exhale  carbonic  acid,  and  contract  under 
appropriate  stimulus.  A  gland  removed  fn.m  tin-  lxWly  con- 
tinues to  be  a  Bmall  laboratory  of  chemical  change,  seer 
as  it  secreted  in  the  organism.  A  nerve  removed  from  the 
body  continues  to  manifest  its  specific  property  of  Ncurility, 
find  will  cause  a  muscle  to  contract  if  stimulated ;  nay,  a 
nerve-centre  removed  from  its  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  body  will  continne  to  manifest  its  specific  Sensibility; 
a  decapitated  beo  will  sting  with  its  headless  body,  or  bite 
with  its  bodili  N  1  ead. 

Xbesfl  phenomena  prove  that  what  each  part  does  in  the 
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organism,  each  part  does  out  of  the  organism.  In  other 
words,  the  Life  of  the  animal  is  the  sum  of  the  particular 
vital  activities ;  *  not  a  power  anterior  to,  and  independent 
of,  these  activities.  What  is  Life,  if  it  is  not  the  sum  of  vital 
phenomena  ?     And  if  it  is  the  sum,  it  cannot  be  independent 

he  integers  of  which  it  is  the  sum.  The  abstract  is  of 
course  different  from  anyone  of  its  concretes.  The  organism 
as  a  whole — a  combination  of  activities — presents  phenomena 
which  cannot  be  presented  by  the  parts  separately.  The 
animal  which  has  its  muscles,  glands,  nerves,  and  nerve- 
centres,  all  harmoniously  working  together  in  one  body,  in 
one  connexuB,  is  capable  of  manifesting  complex  phenomena 
which  could  not  be  manifested  by  any  of  its  separated 
organs ;  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  Vital  Principle  which  unites  these  parts 
into  one  harmonious  whole?  Let  the  question  be  distinctly 
stated :  Do  we  mean  by  Life  the  Mtret  of  all  vital  pheno- 
mena, or  is  it.  simply  a  pereonilr  ,1  exprootion  of  the  pheno- 
mena? If  the  former,  then  we  mean  that  Ulterior  to  all 
vital  phenomena  there  is  a  Principle,  or  Entity,  which  is  in 
no  wise  dependent  on  these  phenomena ;  and  on  this  Prin- 

la  all  phenomena  depend,  as  effects  depend  upon  their 
causes. 

$  4#.  Before  considering  this  aspect  of  the  old  doctri 
th.  .  Lob  whii  h  moat  be  anticipated.    B» 

each  part  of  the  organism  cap  ing  vitality, 

the  vitalists  may  claim  that  fact  as  pi  rempiory  evidence  of 
th«.'  truth  of  their  doctrine.  'The  parts  are  alive,'  they 
argue;  'but  how  alive ?  They  hare  been  endowed  with 
vitality  by  the  Principle  which  forms  the  organ  ism  ;  not 
holding  it  from  any  virtue  in  themselves,  hut  receiving  it 
from  the  source  of  all  organic  activity.     Indeed,  the  con- 

•  '  La  four*  rilale  pml  B(M  «nt>m«  unn  fonnule  laooniqti 

mprimtr  «*i  ua  wul  nioi  \en  rarnrien  ■»  ptnpne  a  )■  malitn  orgauMe.' — Meclauik 
j>.  13.     'La  rids  <lv  h  materia  «  una /«uri»n  :  »l.  p«  nilo  dc  *u*  ck- 
ito*  j  cada  uno  de  *u»  elmioniog  d«-|>rjido  de  )  M  tfldo  gM  eone'i- 

u.  .  «  .  J3  organ  iMUoonierooaun  "rfriuieas,  uu  conjunto 

dvpttdr  de  »u*  part««,  no  pndWado  pardet  1««  todaa,  *in  draaparccat  ooma  lal 
SfcauuMo:  ia(X—cia  Vjoient*,  p.  S8T. 

■ 
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elusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Vital  Principle  is  the  fact 
that  every  atom  of  the  organism  ia  interfused  whh  life.' 

I  will  meet  this  argument  by  the  simple  question:  Is  the 
Vital  Principle  identical  with,  and  coextensive  with,  the  Life 
manifested  by  the  whole  organism,  or  i8  it  simply  the  Life 
manifested  by  each  part?  When  we  speak  of  a  Vital  Prin- 
ciple, do  we  mean  the  Life  of  the  animal,  and  is  that  the 
same  thing  as  the  Life  of  an  isolated  muscle,  gland,  or  nerve? 
Obviously  not.  In  the  one  we  group  together  various  phe- 
nomena of  sensibility,  contractility,  nutrition,  reproiliii  t  EflB, 
development,  and  decay.  In  the  other  we  group  together 
only  certain  special  phenomena.  The  muscle  will  contract, 
will  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid  ;  but  out  of  the 
organism  it  will  not  nourish  itself,  it  will  not  grow,  it  will 
not  reproduce  other  muscles,  and  in  the  organism  it  will  not 
fed  nor  think.  If  we  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  commu- 
nity in  all  parts  of  the  organ  ton,  a  eouimunity  which  expresses 
a  fundamental  identity,  the  parts  being  differentiated  from 
one  common   mass,  we  must  nevertheless  admii  ;it 

diversity  in  the  various  parts.  The  organism  is  the  synthesis 
of  those  parts,  and  Life  is  the  synthesis  of  their  proper? 

To  make  this  position  clearer,  let  us  analyse  our  knowledge 
of  a  locomotive.  Wo  Bud  that  the  tiro  will  heat  water  out 
of  the  machine  M  in  it;  the  water,  when  raised  to  a  tem- 

iLturc  of  212*7n  will  pan  off  into  steam;  the  expan- 
sion of  this  steam  will  force  a  piston;  the  crank  will  turn  a 
wheel ;  tho  wheel  will  roll  a  carriage.  The  skilful  adjust- 
in.  nt  of  these  various  parts  results  in  a  whole  which  we 
name  a  locomotive.  But  uo  one  supposes  that  the  general 
phenomena  presented  by  the  locomotive  could  be  presented 
by  any  one  of  its  parts.  Still  less  does  any  one  suppose  that 
the  phenomena  are  due  to  a  Locomotive  Principle,  indepen- 
dent of  the  parts,  which  created  and  adjusted  tho  parts.  Tho 
engine-maker  who  adjusted  the  parts  <lid  not  give  them 
their  properties;  he  found  them,  and  used  them. 

Now.  the  only  poinl  in  which  tin's  parallelism  is  incom- 
plete is  in  the  i _. immunity  which  runs  through  all  the  parts 
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of  the  organism,  and  is  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  machine. 
As  I  said  before,  this  arises  from  the  organism  being  con- 
■tttttted  by  .litV.T.Mitiiiliniis  of  a  substance  originally  homo- 

ttttj    whereas  tho  machine  is  constructed  of  materials 

uri finally  heterogeneous.     The  one  was  evolved;  tho  other 

made.     If,  therefore,  the  Vital   Principle  be  that  which  is 

man    to  all  parts,  we  shnll  have   to  simplify  our  con- 

•n  of  Life,  and  reduce  it  to  the  properties  of  a  blastema. 
Eliminating  many  of  the  greed  phenomena  of  organic  ac- 
tivity, we  are  lilt,  with  a  structureless  substance  having  the 
properties  of  Assimilation  and   Disintegration,  from  which 

lopment.  Reproduction,   and   Death   result.     Nor  will 

this  simplification  much  assist  the  doctrine  of  a 
tdple.  Life  is  only  known  in  dependence  099  "'di- 
stance ;  its  activity  is  accelerated  or  retarded  according  to 
the  conditions  in  which  tho  chemical  changes  of  the  sub- 
stance are  facilitated  or  impeded,  and  it  vanishes  with  tho 
disintegration  of  the  substance.  What,  therefore,  remains, 
but  to  conclude  that  Vitality  is  the  abstract  designation  of 
certain  gperii r '  uanifctdt-d  by  mutter  undoi  certain 

sptciol  c  ?     Thus  conceived,  the   ascending   com- 

plexity of  vital  phenomena  with  an  ascending  complexity  of 
organic  structure,   in  harmony  with  certain  special  condi- 
omes  intelligible,  and   Vitality  distinguishes   tho 
simplest  living  monad  no  le3s  than  the  most  complex  animal 
[Anion.     Oonunnnify  is  thus  reconciled  with  diversity. 
§  49.  Metaphysical  ghosts  cannot  be  killed,  because  I 
cannot  K  1 ;  but  they  may  bo  dispelled  by  dispelling 

rilight  in  which  shadows  and  solidities  a  con- 

founded.    The  Vital  Principle  is  an  entity  of  this  ghostly 
kind ;  aud  alilmugh  the  daylight  has  dissipated  it,  and  posi- 

Uiology  is  no  longer  vexed  with  its  visitations,  it  never- 
theless reappears  in  anoflwr  shape  id  the.  shadowy  region  of 
mystery  which  surrounds  biological  and  all  other  questions. 
I  indicated  this  region  of  mystery  when  I  said  tliut  the  or- 
ganism differed  from  all  other  mechanisms  in  being  e\ 
geneone  snbstanee,  sad  not  made  out  ofh* 
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geneous  substances.  How  comes  this  possibility  of  evolnt  ton  P 
Whence  the  adjustment  of  part  to  part,  and  function  to  func- 
tion? If  the  machine  requires  a  mechanist  to  dispose  and 
adjust  the  parts,  does  not  the  organism  require  its  mechanist 
or  Plastic  Principle  ? 

Tn  presence  of  this  question  the  metaphysiologist,  although 
he  may  have  givou  up  his  belief  in  an  Kntity,  a  Life  inde- 
pendent of  living  substances,  has  ready  rccoTirse  to  another 
form  of  tho  same  belief,  ami  substitutai  for  the  Vital  Prin- 
ciple the  conception  of  a  Plan  or  Scheme,  according  to  which 
the  physical  forces  are  coerced  into  an  organic  unity.  The 
same  .•inception  luM  bOtH  Bfvilifd  fco  tlir-  0OUBQB.  It  may  be 
here  considered  solely  in  reference  to  the  organism;  though 
students  will  have  no  difficulty  in  extending  the  argument. 

$  .'»<).  At  the  outset  note  a  false  analogy,  arising  from  a 
misconception  of  Evolution.  We  BSB  B  BreWta^  arranging 
a  plan  for  a  house,  and  a  builder  arranging  the  mat.rinU  in 
a«'cori'lanc8  wWl  H»is  plan.  Finding  in  an  organism  I  MS 
tain  adjustment  of  parts,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  plan, 
wi"  uiv  .  :isiiv  lad  bo  MDeebra  Ghat  H  b  plan  mu  audi  bflftm 
the  parts,  and  that  the  adjustment  was  determined  by  the 
plan.  This  is  what  logicians  call  vrrspov  trporepov,  and  ordi- 
nary men  'put.Hng  tin-  .-art.  before  the  horse;*  the  resultant 
is  transformed  into  the  cause. 

We  not  only  see  that  the  architect's  plan  determined  the 
arrangement  of  materials  in  the  house,  but  we  see  why  it 
must  have  done  so,  because  the  materials  have  no  sponta- 
neous tendency  to  group  themselves  into  houses;  that  not 
being  a  recognised  property  of  bricks,  mortar,  wood,  and 
glass.  But  what  we  know  of  organic  materials  is  that  they 
have  this  spontaneous  t.  n<l.  m  v  to  arrange  themselves  in  de- 
finite forms;  precisely  as  wo  see  chemical  substances  arrang- 
ing themselves  in  definite  forms,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  extra-chemical  agency. 

Observe:  either  the  Plan  is  iii'l.  pen  WaA  of  the  materials, 

in  which  case  it  ia  an  extra-biological  agency;  or  it  is  the 

>  .iliscd  concept  of  the  indwelling  tendencies  of  matter, 
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when  under  definite  conditions.  In  the  one  cage  the  analogy 
of  the  architectural  Plan  is  correct;  bat  this  destroys  the 
idea  of  evolution,  and  substitutes  that  of  construction..  In  the 
other  case  tho  analogy  is  seeu  to  bo  founded  on  a  miflcoueep- 
tion  of  organic  beta ;  tin-  parts  with  their  adjust  menta  evolve 
"..  and  are  not  nniirirwnfwl  after  a  plan.  From  an 
obserred  nexus  men  rashly  infer  a  nisust  from  an  actual 
taction  a  previous  intention.  If  this  conception  of  a 
Plan  he  :i  It  must  equally  be  admit; 

Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Astronomy.  Matter  and  Force  not 
being  mysterious  enough,  we  must  add  a  new  my  si,  it  of 
architectural  Plan,  shaping  matter  and  directing  Force. 
There  is,  however,  this  dilemma:  Is  the  Plan  in  itself  1 
ing  Power  V  It  in  then  only  another  name  for  the  lui- 
versal  Cause,     Is  it  w  pacific  power?     It  in  then  an 

impotent  overseer. 

$  ol.  According  to  tins  first  answer,  the  Plan  is  idenl 
God.     But  this  introduction  of  God,  besides  its  p;m- 
iic  issues,  is  an  evasion  of  the  real  question.     We  did 
not  ask  whether  God  fashions  all  things,  organisms  as  well  as 
worlds;  but  whether  each  organism  aud  each  chemical  species 
has  over  and  above  its  constituent  elements  and  properties  a 
shaping  Idea,  an  independent  Plan,  which  gives  npoflfflf    li- 
eonstituent  elements  and  properties  ?    This  is 
the  question.     There  are  two  answers :   1st,  the  Ideological : — 
•  must  be  such  a  Plan.  because  our  examination  of  an 
organism   discloses    its   resemblance  to   mechanisms  which 
we  know  to  have  been  constructed  on  a  Plan,  and  wc  con- 
that  each  adjustment  was  intended  to  effect  its  purpose. 
the  psychological :  —The  conception  of  a  Plan,  when  it 
does  not  arise  from  a  false  analogy  ($  50),  ia  a  generalised 
expression  of  the  observed   facts  of  organic  independence: 
I'icts   of  a  nexus.     Science  finding  it  indispensable  to 
co-ordinate   all  the  facts  in  a  general  concept,  such   as  a 
Plan,  men  arc  led  by  an  infirmity  of  thought  to  realise  the 
:<t;    and    having   first   used   it  only  as   a   convenient 
expression,  they  grow  into  a  belief  of  Hlh  nexus  being  also 
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§  52.  This  argument  will  perhaps  be  met  by  tlie  distinc- 
tion of  Potential  and  Actual,  which  has  played  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  Metaphysics,  and  which  is  itself  one  of  the 
products  of  the  infirmity  now  under  examination.  It  will 
be  said  *  tho  Plan  pre-exists,  not  as  an  actual  objective  1:1. 
but  as  a  Possibility,  a  Potentiality.' 

Let  us  first  see  what  experience  tells  us  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organism.     The  ovum  and  the  seed  are  starting- 
points,  from  which  an  animal  ami  a  plant  may,  under  rag* 
conditions,  be  developed.     This  is  the  expression   of  expe- 
rience.     But  now  observe  the  jugglery  of  thought !     0 
the  elements  of  tho  whole  result,   absolutely  necessary  to 
the  result  (indicated  by  italics  in  our  statement)  is  qui.  tl v 
eliminated,  and  never  afterwards  restored.     By  a  regre 
■oteniciit   of  [Chongfaf   m  mrrj  the  developed  wrgnoaani 

bark  again  to  its  starting-point  (ffiMMM  the  OOOdlfMnfl  of 
development,  therefore),  and  form  a  concept  of  the  ovum 
and  seed  as  potentially  containing  the  animal  and  the  plant. 
At  first  this  is  mental  shorthand,  useful  as  an  ortilir •■. 
Unhappily  it  soon  loses  its  position  as  an  artifice,  and  passes 
into  a  fallacy.  The  elements  which  have  been  omitted  are 
never  restored  (compare  §  54.)  If  we  restore  them,  if  we 
write  out  the  full  meaning  of  our  shorthand  notes,  what  do 
we  read?  Assuredly  not  that  the  lineaments  <-f  the  animal 
are  actually  present  in  the  ovum.  In  the  ovum  they  do  not, 
exist.  When  you  say  that  they  exist  potential  ht.  what  is  the 
translation  of  your  phrase?  It  is,  that  under  a  given  history — 
under  a  successive  series  of  particular  conditions,  »  q 
result  will  ensue.  If  we  know  the  conditions  and  their  suc- 
i<  'ii,  we  may  foretell  the  result.  The  law  of  causation 
determines  it.  Any  variation  in  any  one  of  the  conditions 
will  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  variation  in  tho  result- 
All  this  history  of  development  is  omitted  in  the  shorthand 
of  Thought.  The  result,  is  foreseen,  because,  tho  conditions 
being  taken  for  grant.  .1.  their  action  is  anticipated. 

But  nature  must  not  be  thus  distorted  and  compressed. 
If  our  feeble  faculties  make  artifices  necessary,  we  must  not 
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forget  that  they  a  r  I :  in   must  restore,  iua  finalelaln- 

ratiou,  what,  in  a  preliminary  elaboration,  w.-  EejeefeiL    The 
facts  of  Nature  remain,  whether  we p  m  or  accept  them. 

Potential  existence  is  prospective,  not  real.  If  you  adjust 
your  rifle  accurately,  the  animal  aimed  at  may  be  potent  {•ill  ij 
.  but  i*  alive;  and  the  merest  trifle,  the  swerving  of  your 
haml,  or  the  dampness  of  your  powder,  put«  tin  end  to  the 
potential  existence.  A  faet  is  not  a  fact  until  it  is  aceom- 
plished.     Nothing  exists  1"  fori    i!  exists.     This  truism  is  dia- 

rtgttded  bj    those   who  talk   Of  potential  existence.    The 

conception  of  a  plan  preceding  the  execution  of  a  work,  does 

that  tlio  plan  pre-exists  in  re.     The  realised  plan 

does  not  begin  to  exist,  out  of  Thought,  until  the  work  is 

begun,  and  is  completed  with  1be  completion  of  the  work. 

Pob-n  iai   existence  is  subjective  only.     My  forecasts   of 

••suits  of  a  history  may  be  true  or  false.  T  foresee  the 
result  by  grouping  together  the  facts  which  will  be,  with  the 
facts  which  art',  and  1  make  one  concept  of  them.  In  doing 
so  I  annihilate  history.     I  transcend  the  t'  of  Time, 

'he  necessities  of  Causality,  and  conceive  as  simultane- 
ously completed,  that  which  in  Nature  must  be  SHOOS 
and  graduated.    So  far  well.    But  if  I  desire  to  ascertain  the 

•  1  facts,  I  must  follow  the  ooxme  of  Nafiiiv,  and  restore 
that  history  which  has  been  left  out  of  sight.  Follow  tog  !  In 
development  of  the  ovum,  historically,  I  observe  not  only  that 
iain  conditions  are  indispensable,  but  that  every  variation 
in  the  requisite  eou.tit ions  produces  ft  variation  in  the  result — 
modifies  the  structure  of  the  animal,  arrests  or  accelerates  its 
development.  If  I  varnish  the  shell  of  an  egg,  I  prevent  the 
embryo  from  developing  into  a  bird.  If  I  varnish  one  part 
of  the  shell,  I  so  alter  |  tisite  conditions  that  the  prcdnot 

is  a  bird  incapable  of  living,  or  enrionsly  malformed.  In  alter- 
ing the  history  I  have  changed  the  historical  result.  What 
then  has  the  Plan  ■  ■  The  ideal  Plan  has  not  come 

into  existence.  If  the  conjunction  has  thus  altered  with  the 
altered  conditions,  how  can  it  i  .llilment  of  a  Plan 

UTCSpecti'.''    of   conditions  ?    and    a     Plan    v.hi.-h    is  strictly 
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dependent  on  conditions  is  not  a  nisus  but  a  nexus.  The 
inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  Plan  neither  shapes  the  Or- 
ganism nor  determines  the  conditions  through  which  the 
development  takes  place.  In  mathematical  phrase,  the  Plan 
is  the  function  of  Development  and  Developing  Conditions, 
and  is  variable  with  every  variation  of  either.* 

The  fallacy  that  a  concept  has  independent  existence  pte 
to  the  partic ulars  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  or  that  a  Plan 
exists  as  a  potential  before  it  exists  as  an  actual,  will  tin- 
qurutly  bo  met  with  in  ihc  History  of  Philosophy.  Indeed, 
Aristotle's  distinction  of  hvuafi.it  and  htpyeia  was  for  centnri.  ■ 
regarded  as  a  luminous  guide. 

$  53.  An  infirmity  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  is 
forgetfulness  of  the  necessity  wo  are  under  of  dislocating  the 
order  <>f  Nature,  by  Analysis  and  Abstraction ;  which  artifice, 
since  it  leads  to  discovery,  may  be  copiously  used,  on  condi- 
tion of  our  remembering  that  it  is  an  artifice,  and  that  the 
aider  we  have  dislocated  must  be  finally  restored,  if  the  order 
in  Thought  is  to  correspond  with  the  order  in  Things. 

Science  is  (list ingui shod  from  Common  Knowledge  by  its 
wider  reach  and  more  systematic  structure,  and  also  by  its 
conscious  employment  of  artifices  which  our  infirmity  MndSH 
indispensable,  and  which  the  unscientific  mind  employs  un- 
consciously. Abstraction  is  oue  of  the  necessary  artifices  of 
research;  and  the  man  of  science  is  conscious  of  what  ha  la 
doing  when  he  abstracts  certain  phenomena  from  the  mass 
presented  to  him,  and  procoeds  to  deal  with  those  abstrac- 
tions as  if  they  were  the  whole  reality.  Ordinary  men  do  the 
same,  but  are  unconscious  of  doing  it. 

•  Ntrro  .Skhiuno  i»  worth  citing  on  this  question  of  potentiality:  '  F*.  puc*.  1a 
fmrzit  notrncial  una  fnerta  quo  do  m  tal  fwraa,  pr-ro  quo  pttede  nrlo;  c*  U 
poaibilulad  sobrvpucst.-i  por  la  intcligvncia  a  todo  orden  detrrainado.  Ma*  la 
po*ibilidad  no  as  absolute,  DQ  «•»  una  iadiforencin  complete  ropeeto  del  porveuir: 
eata  la  M  lioll'i  liiniteda  por  loa  h^chos,  por  las  fucrxai  uctual<-*,  por  la* 

qu»  nparoron  on  1h  total  id*"!  pri'mute,  HUM  pRMBtai  u  como  pasadafi,  J  nomcjanto 
litiiitm-iun  conntitiiyo  um  probftbilidad,  quo  detonnioa  tie  alguii  niodo  la  pot<*iicia.' 
— Boeqttqo  de  la  Cteneia  Vtoiente,  p.  289. 
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Why  must  we  make  this  preliminary  abstraction — why  de- 
viate thus  from  the  actual  facts,  in  order  to  understand  the 
facta  we  falsify  9  The  answer  is  simple.  Unless  some  such 
simplification  be  made,  all  search  will  be  hopelessly  baffled 
■he  complexity  of  phenomenal  The  parrots  of  Bacon 
chatter  about  Observation ;  but  Observation  of  cases,  how- 
ever patient  and  prolonged,  will  never  suffice  to  disclose  the 
Laws  which  are  enveloped  in  the  ClBttfr  and  which  form  tho 
real  aim  of  Science.  And  what  are  Laws?  They  are  the 
condania  of  phenomena,  and  can  only  be  separated  from  flu' 
perturbation*,  due  to  other  Laws,  by  a  process  of  ahstr.:- 
which  sets  aside  all  tho  variable  accidents  and  individual 
peculiarities  accompanying  and  determining  each  special 
case.  Let  us  have  Observation,  by  all  means ;  but  of  «  bat  :' 
Of  ore  anil  dross  together  ?  or  of  ore  and  dross  separated  ? 
Tho  constants  found  in  every  case  must  be  separated  from 
the    variables  found    in    varying   cases.     The   mineralogist 

itea   the   ore   from   the   dross ;    and    the   philosopher 
separates  the  constants  from  the  variables.    Even  the  Lairs  of 

>n  and  Gravitation,  universal  as  they  are,  could  never  have 
been  discovered  by  simple  observation  of  cases  of  motion 
gravity  ;  a  preliminary  abstraction  eliminated  all  considera- 

of  tho  variable   resistances.     The  Laws   of  chemical 
affinity   could   never  have  been    disclosed   to   Observation, 

t,  by  a  preliminary  Analysis,  which  tore  one  element 
away  from  another,  and  studied  each  separately. 

Every  one  knows,  that  unless  Kepler  and  Newton  had  boldly 
disregarded  all  consideration  of  planetary  perturbations, 
which  wore  nevertheless  essential  facta  in  planetary  inove- 
I  ,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  detect  the  pla.netary 
Laws.  But  this  preliminary  falsification  was  rectified  by  their 
successors,  who  deduced  the  perturbations  from  secondary 
gravitations.     It   is  this  process  which    I  propose 

<to  a  logical  canon  applicable  in  all  inductive  in- 
quiry,* the  Canon  of  Restitution : — 

•  OoBpare  Acursrx  Coktr  :  tynthiM  sutyctivt,  p.  604.    Some  lime  aft«-r  this 
CtBoa  with  rt*  iUaMmiuaa  had  appeared  in  ihe  Fortnightly  Bntm,  I  found  tlr.n 
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$  "»t.  Every  investigation  for  its   completion  requires 
that  Analysis  be  succeeded  by  Synthesis,  i.e.  that 
the  preliminary  abstractions  be  succeeded  by  a  re- 
storation  of   the  rejected    elements,   so   that   the 
synthesis  be  made  to  correspond  with  reality. 
In  establishing  the  Laws  of  Mechanics  philosophers  f;i; 
the  facte  to  the  extent  of  assuming  that  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion are  undisturbed,  and  that  the  materials  are  perfect.     In 
experience,  this  is  never  so;  and  the  practical  mechanic  has 
to  rectify  the  rational  Law  by  the  restitution  of  the  disc-:; 
elements.     His  action   is  synthetical,  and   his    calculations 
must  be  so  likewise.     At  peril  of  ignoble  failure,  he  has  to 
ascertain  what  arc  the  actual  lines  of  directiou,  as  determined 
by  the  rational  Law  ami  the  perturbing  resistances  ;  he  has 
also  i  i  tin  to  what  extent  the  materials  are  uniform. 

•  •">.  Two  illustrations  will  suffico  to  exhibit  the.  neglect 
of  this  canon.  The  undulatory  theory,  of  light  and  heat,  is 
justly  regarded  anion.;  tin;  triumphs  of  modern  science.  It 
starts  from  oscillating  atoms  having  no  dimensions — mere 
mathematical  points.  This  is  a  bold  disregard  of  concrete 
observation ;  points  without  form  or  size  are  abstractions  so 
entirely  removed  from  experience  as  to  be  unimaginable. 
rtheless,  Analysis  occupied  solely  with  oscillations,  and 
discarding  the  oscillating  atoms,  as  if  they  were  not  elements 
Of  the  synthesis,  has  furnished  Laws  of  vibration  that  explain 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  light  ami  h> -at, 
e.g.  polarization,  refraction,  interference.     This  success  justi- 


puatp  in  Comtb's  JVttfyw  jK>Wtfw,  rol.  i.  p.  424:  '  Let  ivtauamtitb  m- pouviwt 
»"4tudi»r  quo  <Uih  <1m  ttrea,  il  faut  tauter  lea  eiroonatancea  propres  a  chnquo  cm 
poor  y  aniair  la  loi  com  in  unci  Cost  iiirmi,  par  oxnmplo,  qua  noun  tgnoreriooa 
encoro  los  lois  drnnmiquea  d*  1*  pwinteur  si  nous  n'urious  pas  fait  d'nbard  abstrac- 
tion da  la  resistance  ct  do  I'agitatiun  do*  milieux.  Mime,  onvcra  lea  moindrsa 
pbenunienps  nous   »onii  bligoi  do  dtampOM  pour  alwlruirp  unuit  do 

i  it.-  rfdufia  de  la  varioli  a  la  Constance  quo  pourauiront 
toujour*  no*  wine*  medihttfosa.  OVOM  BapIiBdtiou  [u'talsbles,  san*  lo»-|uolira 
In  vniie  Hcieni ■■•  in  ti  itsnil  j .iru.im.  exigent  partoutdoa  restitution*  corrrsporidantrai 
ijuaiid  il  s'li^it  do  profiawMul  rMlos.'  Although.  1  had  not  murkid  llio  pnaaago 
U-.  tot  rtdtod  ila  full  significanto,  it  is  lu.-lilv  prubablc  Ulttt  I  was 
uueonK-iouhlj-  giiiJod  I.;,-  It  fa  I  motion  of  the  canon. 
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fies  the  falsification.  But  inasmuch  as  the  theory  fails  to 
account  for  other  important  phenomena,  the  Canon  of  Resti- 
tution suggests  that  the  failure  may  lie  in  this  falsification, 
and  tliat  the  outlying  elements  may  furnish  a  solution  of  the 
unexplained  difficulties.  If  the  atoms  exist  at  all,  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  they  should  not  have  certain  geometric 
properties,  and  these  geometric  properties  entail  dynamic 
properties.  If  they  have  Form,  they  must  have  a  corre- 
sponding Movement.  As  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  them 
unextended,  as  they  must  have  sisie  and  form,  they  must 
have  the  motions  deducible  therefrom.  But  these  facta  have 
hitherto  been  disregarded.  Let  them  be  restored,  and  let 
mathematical  analysis  be  directed  to  the  problem  under  this 
new  aspect.  The  movement  of  the  wave,  i.e.  the  movement 
of  translation,  has  been  sufficiently  analysed ;  now  let  the 
movement  of  the  atom,  i.e.  the  movement  of  rotation,  ac- 
iug  to  Poinsot's  immortal  principles,  be  investigated. 
In  the  mechanics  of  translation  the  form  of  a  body  is  in- 
different, but  in  the  mechanics  of  rotation  the  form  is  evry- 
[f  the  investigation  in  this  direction  failed  to  clear 
up  the  present  dilli ••ult.i 80,  it  would  at  least  have  this  result, 
that  it  would  prove  the  rotation  of  the  atoms  to  be  ulti- 
mately disregarded  in  the  theory  of  Light  and  Heat,  because 
iisilil.1  factors  in  the  result. 

$  66,  Tin-  second  illustration  of  our  Canon  shall  be  the 
question  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 

Are  Species  variable  or  invariable?  This  question  re- 
sembles that  of  plan  ataxy  perturbation^  The  abstract  Law 
of  Reproduction — that  Like  produces  Like — is  unassailable 
as  a  Rational  Law;  and  it  points  to  the  fixity  "t"  Species  as 
a  fundamental  truth.  But  Che  Law  is  Rational,  not  Natural. 
It  abstracts  the  Organism  from  the  Medium — one  factor 
from  its  co-efficient — and  thus  violates  the  BysthosJ 
Nature,  which  never  yet  presented  an  Organism  independent 
of  the  Medium  in  which  it  lived.  And  then-  is  matter  for 
meditation  in  the  fact,  that  only  in  modern  Biology  has  the 
uecessar  i  of  the  Medium  been  steadily  conceived  as 
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one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  every  biological  problem ; 
formerly  the  Organism  was  always  conceived  as  if  it  were  no 
less  independent  really  than  it  was  ideally. 

The  restitution  of  the  discarded  elements,  namely,  the  re- 
action of  the  Medium  and  the  Struggle  for  Existence,  which 
act  as  perturbations  of  the  biological  Law,  bring  forward  this 
problem:  What  is  the  sweep  of  the  perturbations?  Can 
these  perturbations  be  assigned  to  some  secondary  biological 
Law  (the  reaction  of  the  Medium),  and  can  they,  by  accumu- 
lation, determine  a  change  in  the  primary  Law? 

At  present  we  have  two  groups  of  tliinkers,  each  relying 
on  a  group  of  indisputable  facts:  one  proves  the  constancy 
of  forms,  and  another  proves  the  variability  of  forms.  The 
complete  theory  must  include  and  reconcile  both  groups. 
For  this  it  is  necessary  that  a  rational  Biology  should  elabo- 
rate a  theory  of  the  Organism,  and  a  theory  of  the  Medium  ; 

ii  the  Law  of  Reproduction  being  completed  by  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Perturbations,  also  reduced  to  Law,  we  Bhall 
have  a  possible  synthesis  explaining  all  the  cases. 

5  57.  The  Canon  just  exhibited  is  needful  as  a  corrector 
of  our  natural  infirmity,  which  first  makes  the  separation 
ii've.ssary,  and  then  forgete  that  the  restitution  is  no  loss  so. 
The  anthropomorphic  infirmity,  which  suffuses  Objects  with 
our  Feelings,  making  Cause  inseparably  associated  with 
Effort,  and  Attraction  with  Desire,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
H  >re  than  a  passing  mention  here.  It  is  a  fertile  source  of 
metaphysical  speculation. 

A  ni.li  li  lie  strange  assumption,  that  because  knowledge 

is  the  bringing  of  the  Unknown  under  the  categories  of  the 
Known  (for  only  thus  can  the  Unknown  be  thinkable  at  all), 
therefore  we  can  discover  the  further  relations  of  this  Un- 
known. For  instance,  Kant,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Kritik,  says  that  Will,  the  phenomenon,  is  not 
free,  because  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  phenomena ;  but 
Will,  the  tiling  in  itself,  may  be  thought  as  free,  because  no 
longer  subject  to  the  laws  of  phenomena.  Now  he  admits 
that    fchingi  in   lh.Mii- tiros  on    beyond    knowledge.      If  wc 
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cannot  know  the  Dingo  an  rich,  how  can  wo  predicate  any- 
thing of  them  ?  In  his  Prolegomena  he  has  this  illustration 
ilogy:  *I  can  never  do  anything  to  another  without 
therehy  giving  him  the  right  to  do  the  same  under  similar 
DOnJHtom;  just  as  no  body  can  act  on  another  without 
thereby  causing  an  equal  reaction  on  itself.  Here  Right  and 
Force  are  two  entirely  different  things,  hut  there  is  a  com- 
plete resemblance  in  their  relations.  By  means  of  such 
analysis  I  can  consequently  attain  conceptions  of  the  rela- 
tions of  things,  which  things  are  absolutely  uuknown  to 
me.'*  If  the  things  were  absolutely  uuknown,  how  could  the 
relations,  upon  which  the  analogy  is  founded,  be  known  ? 

The  fact  is,  men  are  constantly  affirming  certain  existences 
to  be  Unknown  and  Unknowable,  yet  in  the  same  breath 
affirming  relations  of  them  which  presuppose  knowledge. 
They  will  admit  that  Matter,  as  Ding  an  rich,  is  absolutely 
and  necessarily  extruded  from  the  sphere  of  possible  know- 
ledge; yet  they  will  proceed  to  argue  that  it  must,  or  must 
not,  be  constituted  of  discrete  atoms,  that  these  atoms  are,  or 
are  not,  in  contact.  They  will  admit  that  it  is  impossible 
for  os  to  know  God,  otherwise  than  through  Revelation. 
Y<  t  they  liave  not  the  slightest  misgiving  in  affirming  many 
things  of  God's  nature,  interpreting  His  intentions,  without 
any  warrant  in  Revelation  ;  thus  implying  that  they  knOlV 
what,  they  have  <1  inknowable. 

This  list  of  inBrmities  might  be  extended,  but  it  may  close 
here.     Others  will  meet  us  in  the  History. 

an:  PnltgoNuna  n  jtdtr  kiinflujm  Mtlaphyiik,  \  58.     WvrU-,  id.  285. 


V.   NECESSAEY    TRUTHS. 

§  58.  The  great  question  which  lias  been  debated  in  tbe 
schools  respecting  the  Origin  and  Limits  of  Knowledge,  has 
of  late  years  resolved  itself  very  much  into  a  debate  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  Necessary  Truths.  The  philosophers  who 
hold  that,  over  and  above  the  results  of  Experience,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  we  have  truths  of  a  higher  authority  and 
a  larger  reach,  ■fringing  from  a  nobler  source,  invoke,  as 
decisive  evidi  DM  offhfdl  opinion,  the  existence  of  Necessary 
Truths,  which  cannot  (they  atlirni)  l>e  the  results  of  Expe- 
rici  - 

This  position  rests  upon  a  radical  misconception  of  Ex- 
perience, and  a  psychological  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
Necessary  Truths ;  both  of  these  mistakes  it  will  be  important 
to  clear  away.  We  may  admit  at  the  outset,  that  the  mind 
is  in  possession  of  many  ideas  which  could  never  have  been 
directly  given  in  Experience,  if  Experience  be  restricted  to 
Sense.  The  restriction,  however,  is  unwarranted.  Ratio- 
cination is  as  much  an  organic  function  as  Sensation.  Just 
as  the  base  line  gives  the  indirect,  yet  certain,  measure  of 
the  inaccessible  line  of  the  triaugle,  so  from  the  data  of 
Experience  we  may  measure  consequences  which  are  not 
directly  accessible.  But  the  analogy  must  not  be  perverted; 
the  base  line  only  gives  ns  the  direct]]  inaeccssilde  lino,  it 
I  not  give  other  lines ;  the  data  of  Experience  only  give 
the  directly  inaccessible  consequences  of  the  data,  not  the 
consequences  of  Other  data;  and  it  fa  owing  to  an  imperfect 
;ipl'ivi?ia1  ion  of  smli  limits  in  the  deduction  of  the  unknown 
from  the  known,  that  the  doctrine  of  Necessary  Truths, 
pendent  of  K.\[-eiiencc,  has  attained  currency. 
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5  59.  What  is  I  1 1    is  ill.-  sum  of  the  nation  a 

ibjects  Ott Cm  «S;  or— to  word  it  differently  —the 

Hum  of  the  modifications  which  arise  iVom  the  relations  of 
the  Sensitive  Organism  and  its  environment!     En 

1st,  the  tl.'vtioi.s  of  Consciousness  in 

bo  the  outer  world;   2ndly,  Tl  those 

a  fleet  ions  through  the  LOU  Of  OonSciOl  I  iiuubin- 

ing,  classifying,  and  transforming  •  furnish 

SexiSO-    Thus  Expei  Snce,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  two  factors:  Sensation  and  Laws  of  Consciousness. 
So  far  nil  thinkers  a:  td.    Ihe  point  of  separatta 

this:    Are    the    Laws   of  Consciousness  I  out  of   the. 

ions  between  the  Sensitive  Organism  and  its  environ- 

.  and  independent  <»f  any  such 

oft]  jus  to  proolaim  an  absnidi 

11  -  said  to 

the   LttWI    Of    which    il    i  uliu-t.       Hut   this 

Is   got    rid   of  when    we  distini 
e  from  experiences.     Every  particular  modifta 

articular  experienoe.  Baohmodifieatuni 
prep:  .    .n:  mflaenees  them.    The 

Laws  are  evolved  through  thee  r?e  modification 

the  general  term  expressing  the  sum  of  I 

>]'?     The  Sensational   School  has 

ired  this  question  by  the  nneoientific  conception 

e  mind  a9  a  which   Things  inscribe 

fleeting  the  images  of 

.-■  that   Consciousness  is  ul.si.lvi-.l 

from  the  universal  law  Of  action  aud  reaction,  presupposes 

.1  has  no  movements  of  its  own;  and  thus 

Psych-.'h-'L'  ■  i  from  its  only  true  biological  ground. 

■  .I  coma  opposite  mistake  of  con - 

ty,  nndoi 
nhun  ami  its  ''re.  ironmenl  :  b 
spool  i  '1  from  1 1  1.  it  ions, 

VOL.  I.  f 
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Bod  organised  as  results,  but  derived  from  I  supra-mundane 
8iij)ru- vital  source. 

§  60,  We  citnnot  take  a  step  unless  we  admit  that  Con- 
sciousness is  an  active  reagent,  even  in  its  first  stage  of 
evolution.  Sensibility  is  not  paefrfft,  cannot  be  coim-'iv.-d 
otherwise  than  ns  an  cvitiition.  Not  is  this  ;ill.  HtoiogJ 
teaches  that  the  Sensitive  Organism  inlierits  certain  apti- 
tudes, as  it  inherits  the  si  met  m.  ttt  m  it-  pp"_rnitors:  so  that, 
individnal  may  be  Bald  to  resume  the  Experience  of  the 
race.  lueulftlefl  grow  up  in  the  development  of  the  race. 
Forms  of  Thought,  which  are  essential  parts  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  Kxj>'-ri'  m •>>,  arc  evolved,  just  like  the  Forms  of  other 
vital  pro  "  t:    t,  as  Function  is  only  the  activity  of 

an  Organ,  it  is  obvious  that   if  the  organ    is   evolv.-d,  the 

(ion  is  evolrect,  and  with  it  the  Laws  of  its  action. 

The  Behoo]  his,  not  indeed  axplioitl]  ■  but 

with  energetic  implication.     In  does  not  hnhlly  affirm  that 

Function  can  eirist  without  au  Organ  ;   but    it  denies  that 

Consciousness  is  a  Function.      ih-nce  it  has  SO  difficulty  in 

mail  that  the  Mind  of  an  infant  is  full -formed  at 

birth,  equipped  with  all  its  iurultms.  though  without  those 
materials  of  Thought  nrnioh  vrill  I .  rierwards  be  furnished  In 
Bzperienoe.  How  oan  Una  beP  The  Aristotelian  refuge  of 
ii  (§  52)  is  ready  for  the  escape  of  the  meta- 
phv.siciau.  To  us,  who  decline  that  cottage,  the  BBaertion 
that  the  Mind  is  full-formed  at  birth  is  not  more  rational 
Chan  the  assertion  that  the  infant  is  born  a  full-formed 
in. ii  .  equipped  with  all  bis  facoltiea  of  locomotion,  speech, 
reproduction,  Ac.     The  infant  )  man*  but  u ■  an 

infant,  and  his  mind  is  nndeveh-ped  :   if  the  spiritual  cxpe- 
rien.-r-  of  the  infant  were  sud.i  -  anj   one 

suppose    that  we   should  find   in    tin-in    those    Funda mental 

Truths  and  Foraifl  of  Though!  which  Psychologists  declare 

to  be  the  native  dowi v  of  the   mind  j>  *      I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  frankly  affirms  this  j  but  I  know  that  the  <i  priori 
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lining  that  we  have  within  us  a 
source  of  knowledge  which  is  not  evolved  in  Exp.rieu 

i.  Kant  ■  the  most  potent  philosopher  of  this  school, 
and  although  in  my  criticism  of  the  Krilik  I  shall  have  to 
tsider  his  position,  I  cannot  pass  it  by  here  wlfllOfld  '  hal- 
lenge;  referring  the  read,  r  therefore  to  what  will  hc«r:i  tii  r 
be  said,  I  will  hen  notice  only  such  points  as  the  argwin 
needs. 

Kant  says.  ' There  are  two  branches  of  knowledge  :  Sensi- 
bility and   Understanding — which    possibly   spring   from   a 
common  but    unknown  root.     Through  the   one   objects  are 
trough  the  other  they  are  thought.'  *      Ereept  for  the 
reservation  iu  the  word  'possibly,'  this  is    unimpeachable; 

Dm*  erratton  mu  dictated  by  bli  exaggerated  view  of 

Btt  part  played  by  the  Subject  in  the  construction  of  know- 
tge,    He i  iiityi.iiT  of  i  reihthnL     ;        ought 

the  subjective  element  could  be  separated  froni  the  obji-etivr  ; 
and,  thus  separated,  it  would  reveal  itself  as  hldependent 
of  and  antecedent  to  Experience,  constituting  indeed  the 
very  conditions  of  Experience.  I  have  shown  this  to  be  a 
fallacy.  'The  understanding,'  he  says,  'does  not  draw  its 
laws  (A priori)  from  Nature,  but  prescribe."  them  to  Nature — 

trii.  .' f 

$  62.  The  error  arises  from  a  false  point  of  view,  which 
mistakes  Anatomy  fbrMorpl  for  PeychologYi 

Accepting  the  human  understanding  in  its  dereloped  funis, 

he  presents  us  with  those  •  I  form*  as  if  they  w. v 

is;  the  results  which  an?  dereloped   through 

successive  experiences  are  pres'i  primary  eondi- 

Bsi  of  Experiein'  i  tie-  generalisations  are  made  antecedent 

lie  parti  in  whil  fa   tit. -y  are  drawn.     We  are  told 

-  are  implied  in  the  par'  >'*. 

iot  implied  they  could  not  have  been 

1.     Logic   is  justified   in  disregarding  the   process  of 
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otaon,  content  with  the  result  j  ftw  Logic  lias  to  exhibit 
the  Forma  of  Thought,  not  their  origin,     la  like  manner 

Anatomy  has  to  do  with  the  organs  of  the  body,  n<..t  with 
their  generis]  which  belongs  to  auol  hoi  branch  "l"  the  mience, 
M< >rphology.  Now  the  .(tu-.-t  ion  of  Experience  is  a  question 
of  origin;  and  Psychology  reveals  that  Experience  is  •  1 1 ■  - 
self-woven  garment  of  Thought  in  which  Bvexy  tin-  ail  is  an 
experience.  To  assert  that  <*  i>r!»ri  principles  or  Forms  of 
Thought  render  I  le,  is  to  assert  eitli. •; 

these  Forms  exist.  Dofora  Thought  itself  exists,  or  else  it  is 
to  confound  the  general  with  the  particulars.  Let  us  see  this 
in  mi  analogy. 

§  6ll.  The  vertebrate  type  is  by  some  d  priori  thinkers  held 
to  be  the  necessary  Form  which  renders  the  vertel.i  ate  animal 
poaaihto.  Anatomically  this  is  acceptable.  But  what  says 
Morphology  iJ  Ones  il  disclose  tin-  existence  tfa  Type  ante- 
rior to  the  'vist.li.!  of  the  animal?  or  does  it  not  disclose 
tl  •  emergence  of  the  typical  Porno  in  the  nioGeesiva  j  I 

of  the  animal's  dewl  ?      Obviously  the  idea  of  prc- 

existences  is  a  figment,  I  mere  vtrTtpov  Trporepov  (§  50). 

Ai-ain:  a  frog  breathes  by  means  of  lungs.  The  lungs 
once  developed  and  brought  into  action  become  |  necessary 
condition  of  possible  breathing.  Ever  afterwards  the  frog's 
existence  is  determined  by  this  condition.     BoJ  if  iw 

the  fr  g  in  its  early  stages,  we  find  it  breathing  by  means  of 
gflle, the  lungs  not  having  vel  u to  play.  At  this  period 
it  is  not  a  lung-breathing  animal ;  the  ne.  ondition  is 
somewhat  dill'erent.  In  the  course  of  develop  he  fore- 
legs begin  to  press  n| the  art. ixiefl  which  supply  the  gills, 

end  the  consequence  of  this  pressui'e  is  the  gradual  disap- 
annoe  of  the  gills.    SCaanwhhe  the  lungs  ;  m  their 

rudimentary  inactive  stale  into  an  active  state,  and  the  dis- 
appearing gill*  an  pi  planed  by  the  amerging  lungs.  It  is 
thus  also  with  the  development  of  Mind  :  the  necessary  con- 
ditions which  render  experiences  possible  in  the  early  stages 
are  not  the  same  in  the  Liter  stages.  Mind  is  a  successive 
evolution  from  experiences,  and  its  laws  ;  in  of 
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results.  The  Forms  of  Tliought  are  developed  ju-t.  as  the 
Fi»rn  -  of  .mi  ( )i nanism  are  developed.  The  infant  Newton  is 
no  more  the  author  of  the  .  than  tin'  egg  ia  tho 

gonie  <-o<k. 

lad*  >n  of  ci  priori  Forms,  connate  if  not  hum 

ia  a  violation  of  the  ground-principle  of  Biology,  and  conse- 
quently, as  all  but metaphysicians  must  admit,  of  Psychology, 
[f  (have  hi  one  lesson  tauglrl  as  uveryv/here  In  Biology,  it  ia 

tliat  nothing  which  is  definitive  is  primitive — no  form  eharac- 

ba  developed  state  is  to  Ik-  found  in  Hue  germinal 

state.     They  I  lieu  IVB  i:  1:1  i u ? :; in  thai  Mind  is,  00 

adult,  as  to  its  |  Enowiedge     that  it 

■  ■  develop  hut  only  appears — we  moat  admit  that  with 
Mind, as  with  Body,  then:!  in  net  preformation  or  pre-existeuce, 
hut  evolution  and  -us. 

§  fi  t .   What  is  it  prevents  some  men  from  accepting  this 
alternative  '>     it  is  that  they  discover  in  tho  adult  mind  prin- 

■  spies  u  Mil;  iron,  be  evolved  £r<  xienoe, 

teasity  and  unJ  >iut  to  tin  n  priori  source.  Neces- 

sity ia  no  in  any  w  experience!    Universality 

•t  given  in  any  number  of  experiences.     Heuce — (here 
lies  the  fallacy  ! — ;  th.-\  ■  t  n«  ■'  empirical 

We  affirm  that  they  belong  to  tt.\oi-ri.-n<-«.»,  are  products  of 

Ex;  and  of  Experience  only;  they  DM  the  re.-udts  of 

hi  which  paSBBJ  from  particulars  to 

I  shall  presently  ahoif  that  they  are  i  >'9  of 

Thought  onder  the  limitations  of  Experience.    Of  course  it 
is  requisite  to  avoid  the  common  confusions  on  this  Bobjec 
and  -  BU    |  unwarrantably 

restrict  it.     Thus  I  >  s  Brown  repeats  the  false  state- 

ment oo  ^  an  axiom,  that    '  Experu-n 

u.<  the  par-t  only,  not  the  future.'      is  this  so?      Is  it- 
fart,  that  although  experiences  an-  only  past  mollifi- 
cations of  Consciousness,  they  have  a  forward  proji  1 
seExparieno                                             or  wisely — the 
future  fanvmatihl]  P     Expectation  is  surelj  r  product  of  ex- 
es.    Association                 race.     When  a  dog,  having 


once  experienced  the  pain  produced  by  a  stick  falling  swiftly 
on  his  ribs,  again  sees  me  about  to  strike  him,  is  there  any- 
thing over  and  above  his  modified  consciousness  (Experience) 
which  causes  him  to  foresee  pain  to  himself  in  that  prelimi- 
nary ?  The  metaphysician  wants  an  occult  something  to 
:ri\  this  simple  case  the  requisite  obscurity.  '  It  is  not 
to  experience  alone,'  he  says,  '  that  we  must  have  recourse 
for  the  origin  of  our  beKef  that  the  future  will  resemble  the 
past,  l.ut  to  some  other  principle  which  converts  the  simple 

of  experience  into  a  general  expectation  or  confidence.  '  * 
This  is  easily  Baid,  but  Brown  is  forced  to  add  :  "This  prin- 
ciple, since  it  ■  d.-rived  from  1.  If.  which 

d  only  to  the  past,  must,  be  .  .  .  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature.'  A  very  typical  examp!'  physical  logi>      U 

the  'original  principle'  '  in.  .;n  something  horn  with  us,  ready 
experiences  as  in  R  m-add,  T  affirm  this  to  be 
the  ventpov  TrpoTspov  fallacy.  If  it  mean  no  more  than  that 
our  psychical  nature  is  such  as  to  group  together  phenomena 
experienced  together,  so  that  whi  I  the  stick  has  been 

coupled  witli   pain,  the  two  idi  socinted,  then  indeed 

there  is  no  objection  to  the  phrase,  except  its  mysterious- 
ness.t 

§   06.    Having  flwsdeftned  and  explained  what  is   . 
in  which  the  term  Kxperiein  held,  we  may 

address  ourselves  to  fneqnestian  of  X.cessary  Truths,  and  see 
whether  th.v  point  bo  a  source  of  knowledge  which  is  supe- 
rior to,  or  at  l> -a--  bidependent  of,  Ezperiei 

It   may   be   convenient   to   use    the    term    empirical,   as 
opposed   to  <i  to   designate  what  is  contingent,  as 

opposed  to  what  is  necessary.  But  Kant  himself  saw  that 
(be  distinction  is  Only  verbal,  an  1  in  the  opening  section  of 
the  KritiJc  says:  *  We  are  wont  to  call  many  conclusions, 

•   Itiiwwx:  iMtvrtt  un  lAf  Pfolotophy  i>f  th'  .V '-.,'.  n. 

t  '  If  «•  think  in  relations.  ar«J  if  rclatiooH  Lave  certain  univorsal  form-,  it  \s 
■MuHff  unirrrMl  GotSM  <>t  nations  will  bMOOB  I  ftlDJ  of  our 

-     -•       ''  il  forms  arc  lhn»  oxj 

h -    ind  utaofbra  onpbUoaQ  in.' 
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ource    in   83  vri,    simply 

because  they  are  pot  drawn  immediately  from  experience, 

bat    from  a  general    rule,    which   was,  nevertheless,   drawn 

•i  rtipfirlflnOOi     Tims  we  say  of  a   man  win.  und-riniii' -I 

his  boons (  He  might  have  known 

would  fall  in,  ;.-.  he  Med  set  have  waited  for  the  ex- 
DBS  H  fall.      V.-t    pni  this  could 

not  ban  been  known,  Em  he  must  have  learnt  through 
experience  that  bodies  are  heavy,  and  fall  when  their  sup- 
ports are  removed.'  Never!  h --less,  although  haul  saw  this, 
he  still  believed  in  the  ei  which 

tot  less  empirical,     What  misled  him  was, 
I  think,  Qm  ledge  und 

contingent  Truth,  lie  declared  Experience  to  be  empirical 
und    contingent,    because    our    experiences    could    never    be 

ii'-cessary  ta  osslj  whereas  universal  end  pooessary 

Truths  wen  IBB  they   could  not  be  given    in 

particu:  to  ;"il  Experience,    That 

be  posterior  bo  red  bom)    Bxp 

was  an  alternative  he  omll  der. 

Wirii  these  preliminary  explanations,  let  us  now  examine 
how  far  the  Necessary  Truths  are,  or  are  not,  ..i]iM.  of 
redaction  to  Experiem 

.  It  appears  to  me,  that  all  writers  on  this  suh 
ha  n  which  i  rione  when 

j«.i>  that  thi  !  of  it  teems  mexplicable:  the 

dist:  ii  the  (objective)  fad.  and  our  i-ul.jec- 

knowledge  of  the  fact.    We  speak  of  sound,  sometimes 

meaning  the  uudulation  of  the  air  without  us,  and  sometimes 
mean  in.:  the  -<•■  thin  us  by  that  undulation 

pulsating  01  By  a  similar  laxity,  we  speak 

of  a  Truth  somstimss  as  the  relations  of  an 
and  somotimas  as  the  conception  we  have  formed  of  thi 

froths  el  issified  as  I  'ii.  the  contingent 

is  never  i  the  relations  thi  mselves,  hut  solely  to 

our  That  ~,'l  and  I  tO  added   to 

will  make  "-'!  !  jeotively,  eon 


icy  whatever;  but  there  is  a  subjective  contingency  in 
this  :is  in  all  other  unverified   propositions,  namely,  th.- 
tingency  of  our  miscall  ulftting — misconceiving  the  objective 

i  18,   Tkil  '  ;i  1» "i v  moving  under certain  conditions  0 
attracted  by  :i.  force  raijing  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
■  .<  i  -ill.-  an  ellipse  hiivii.  ntre  of  attraction 

ii  >>M e  of  the  fbci,'  is  a  proposition  which,  once  demtrnttntied, 
has  no  :h  we  may  easily  misconceive  the 

relations  it  expresses ;  tod  that  '  I  lie  earth  is  a  body  acted 
on  by  such  a  force  under  such  conditions,*  is  likewise  a 
proportion  which  is  contingent  until  \  is  neces- 

sary  when    verified.      Assuming    that     tin  iv    ia   80    external 

world,  its  order  must  be  necessn 

what  they  are ;  the  contingency  can  only  lie  in  the  OOH 
ness  or  incorrectness  of  our  appreciation  of  those  relations. 
Heine,    instead    of  OO&fasedly    Ipealdng  Of    Necessary    and 

Ocntingeni  Truths,  it  »ill  be  less  ambiguous  to  speak  of 

Verified   and  Unverified  Propositions.     All  truths  are  true : 

but  all  propositions  do  not  correctly  i  terna! 

relations;  and  the  question  arises,  which  propositions  are 
to  ho  accepted  as  correctly  sx]  the  rela  i  Ob- 

.  those  only  which   fa  Q   verified  by  the  equiva- 

lem f  the  internal  and  '  •nial  order,  or  the  redaction 

to  A=A. 

nil    persona  Bee(  tnU.-  mv    startled  hj  shrill 

founds,  which  they  one  and  all  infer  bo  be  of  a 

child  in  pain  or  terror.     The  fad  that  tin  \  hear  the  sounds 

IS  indisputaUe,  an  1   the  eXpreatiOI]    Of  this    fact   is  a   tin tli  as 

•  qi    i  . iarj  '  as  that  •  two  i  oralis]  lines  cannot  bid 
Nor  is  tin  re  any  Oontu  (em  y  in  the  fact,  thai  these  .sound's 
prodQeed  by  pulsations  of  the  air  en  (heir  tympanum. 
"Why  is  tin 

that  the  sensation  of  Bound  A  in  this  way — the 

objective  relations  have  been  verified.    Thi 

some  <-< Hit i i .  Ln    the   j  «, — c These  Bound 

•■I  by  a  child  in  terror  or  in  pain  ; '  not  that  there  is  the 
I  i  onttngenej  bo  the  ding  bo 


i 
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found  to  1>e  li  g  with  an  a 

and  shrieking  as  it  straggles.     The  broth  of  the   prop 
in  now  verified,  and  unless  scepticism  ided  so  far  as 

to   doubt  whether  all  the  phenomi  BOt  the  pageantry 

of  a  <lream,  we  may  affirm  that  the  proposition  is  a  necessary 

It  may  surprise  the  render  to  see  an  example  of  this  kind 
rath,  l'Ut  I  have  selected  it  foe  fcb 
pose  of  my  argument,  which  is  to  prove  thai  the  question 
utingeney  lies  solely  within  the  region  of  all  um< 

All  verifie  I  propositions  are  py  truths; 

■ 

paintained  bj  metaphysi 

hey  affirm  thut    necessary   truths    arc    j.r-. H  \~,  |y 

•  »ns   which    cannot   be   verified    {i.e.    exhibited    in 
Experience))    and    that    all    propositions    di  t    on   the 

veri  f  Experience  are  contingent. 

§  67.  Lei  us  bow  bake  another  step.    The  advocates  o 
essity  as  I  wee  of  knowledge  supi 

rperience,  are  guilty  i  mialaading  thai  ! 

tun  m  iend  nor  ioe  having  H  out. 

r  t  is  not  h  i 

. 
•I.   Thus  the  --iinily  brought  forward 

true, 

hut  n?ce«Ant  whereas,  there  are  other  truths  whieh. 

true  to-day,  are  contingent,  because  changes  may 

•,-.-  which  ax.  further 

added,  that  no  amon  oontrml 

I  establish  necessity,  but  only  the  fad  ality,  and  a 

•long  exp  <f  unjforini;  oxelude  the  po; 

1.    Ail  i  i  ii  an  show 

that  a  cert;.  lias  been  uniformly  observed  ;   it  cannot 

•how  tii  been  nnu  I  hib.so- 

•   •  Tmi»    Iw  rx*mp}i!*   qui   ■  qiielqOfl    Ill 

«jb'i.  ■<•■  n  •'■«"• 

•'  .    Wt   ■  mr,  iqjOQTI    <t''    nn'-liio.' — i 

Lb  i 


cvm 
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tm  nt,  restricting  Experience  to  'its  narrower 
and  mingj  as  limited  bo  the  results  of  Hernia- 

tion and  perception  only.'  The  expunal  [on  is,  that  Mr. 
Mansel  adopts  the  Kantian  OOttOeption  of  Forms  of  Thought, 
as  conditions  of  Kxperience,  a  coneeplion  I  shall  hereafter 

a  it. -mot  tO  Pftfal 

*  That  experience,'  says  Mr.  Mansel,  •  is  the  chronological 
antecedent  of  all  our  knowledge,  even  of  tin-  most  neeessary 
truths,  it  now  generally  admitted,  liuf  ■  <li-l  inction  is  fre- 
quently drawn  between  truths  or  notions  of  which  experience 

is  the  *ourc«  and  those  of  which  it  is  ouh  t  J  M 

Every  general  concept  is  in  one  aeuse  empirical ;  for  every 
must  be  formed  from  an  intuition,  and  every  intui- 
tion is  experienced.      Hut  there  are  some  intuitions  which, 
from  our  constitution  and  position  in  the  world,  we  ot 
help  experiencing,  and  there  are  others  which,  aooordi 

cimimstanri-s,  we  may  e\  Of   not.      'I'll.'    former  will 

give  rise  to  concepts  which,  without  any  greut  impropriety 
of  language,  may  bo  called    I. <i,'Y,   ,,r  •)  priori ;   being  such  as 

'.  „,,/  km  vol  frith  '/'*'  m  ind  itself  [an  important  a-i 
will  certainly  he  formed  in  e\vry  man  as  he  grows  up,  and 
such  as  it  was  pre-ordained  that  every  nian  should  have.  The 
latter  will  give  rise  to  OOnCi  ptfl  which,  for  a  like  reason,  may 
be  called  adventitious  or  a  posteriori;  being  such  as  may  or 
may  not    be  form  ling  to  rieuce  of 

tli is  OX  that  individual.'* 

Inasmuch  as  I  throughout  interpret  Experience  according 
to  the  wider  definition  given  by  Mr.  Mansel,  and  only  differ 
from  him  in  regarding  the  Forma  of  Thought  as  evolved 

Experience,  both  in  the  race  and  the  individual, 
whereas  he  (confounding.  I  think.  Anatomy  with  Morphology) 

iie  Forms  as  eruditions  of  experience,  it  will  be 
needleaa  here  fco  criticise   hi*    defence  Of  Necessary  Truths 

ri  source,  because  the  argumenta  1  have 

urged  against  Kant  are  the  argume    '     1     hould  urgoag., 

i   aa  L 
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$  71.  We  may  thus  lay  I  an  the  proposition  that 

can  be  leaned  muri  be  learned  by  and  through 

Experience ;  awl  we  have  then  to  examine  whether  we  learn 

Necessary  Truths,  or  bring  them  with  us  into  the  world  as  the 

bage  of  a  higher  life. 

That  two  parallel  lines  can   never   meet   is   a  Necessary 

Truth.     Thai  la  to  say,  U  neeeBSarQy  follows  from  the  defini- 

it' ;i  -ti,ii_rUt  line.     To  call  it,  I  :ruth, 

a  truth  independent  of  Experience,  is  a  very  imported  an 

mind's  operations.     An  attempt  is  made  to  prove 

the  idea  could  never  have  been  gained  through  Experience 

OSS    it   commands   universal  assent,   und   because   Ex- 

itself  oonld  never  give  it  aeceaaitj.    l>r.  Whewelfti 

tXgimieni  j<,  that  let  us  fellow  two  ponUel  lines  out  as  far 

as  we  can.  we  are  still  unable  to  follow  them  to  infinity  :  and, 

fin*  all  our  experience  cau  tell  us  to  the  contrary.  Stan  lines 

may  possibly  begin  to  approach  immediately  beyond  the  far- 

I    point  to  which  we  have  followed  them,  and  so  finally 

meet.     Now,  what  ground  have  we  for  believing  thai    (rail 

>i!itv  is  not  the  fact ?    In  other  iron's,  how  da  we  know 

the  axiom  to  be  absolutely  true?    Clearly  not  from  Experi- 

i  i.  YV  he  well,  following  Kant. 

We  answer.  early /rem  Experience.     For  our 

n-jit  of  bwopanllel  lines  formed  from  Experience  is  precisely 

do  not  enaloee  erps    .     l>r.  Whewell  says  that,  for 

all  on  ience  can  tell  us  to  tl  ory,  the  linos  may 

possibly  begin  to  approach  each  other  I  distant  point  ; 

this  imperfect  experience  by  «  | 
truth.    The  ease  ie  pre  bo.    The  >n  of 

casual  oba  oration  onquestional  ly  is.  to  fmcy  that  the  two 

lines  will  meet  at  god  experience  which 

corrf  y-   There  are  many  analogies  in  nature  to 

■ugg>  meeting  of  the  two  lines,    it  is  only  by  b  i 

■steadily  before  the  mind  our  concept  of  parallel  lines  that  we 
iee  the  p.  b  Dr.  Whewell  refers  to  idi 

nil  Experience.    What  proof  have  we  thai  two  parallel  tini 

his;  as  soon  a  i ■'snme  tho 
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hey  lose  the  property  of  parallt: 
no  longer  •'.■'•/, i'.r  lines,  but  tan*  lines.     In  (jurying 
out  imaginatively  the  6wo  paraUel  lines  Into  infinity,  if  we 

i::i',  ■•    .i'.r.    tendency   to   make  ilirm   approach,  wo   can  only 

correct  this  by  a  recurrence  to  our  concept  of  pmnlM  lines ; 

ust  call  up  a  distim-t  Linage  Of  ■  parallel,  and  then  we 

two  suefa  lines  cannot  enclose  spac  . 
The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  Btenrneat  «>r  obscurity  with 
which  the  mind  makes  present  to  it-self  past  experience. 
'  Refrain  from  rendering  your  terms  into  ideas,' says  Hei 

and  you  may  reach  anyconausion  whatever.  The 
whole  is  equal  to  its  part,  is  a  proposition  thai  may  be  quito 
00  in  fort  ably   entertained  so  long  as  neither  wholes  nor  | 

are  imagined*'4    Hut  no  Boomer  do  we  main  present  to  our 

minds  the  ima,'e  of  parallel  lines,  than  in  that  very  act 
we  make  present  the  impossibility  of  their  meeting,  and 
only  B  of  these  lines  becomes  wavering,  does  the 

Idea  of  their  meeting  become  ponriblOi    A  is  no  longer  A, 

at  B. 

rutha,3  says  Dr.  Whewrll.  ■  are  those  in  which 
not  only  learn  that  the  prupos.ii  fUO,  but  see  that  it 

be  true;  in  which  th€  negation  is  not  only  false,  boj 
Impossible;  in  which  wo  cannot,  even  by  an  effort  of 
imagination,  or  in  a  rappoaition,  conceive  the  revests  of  that 
which  is  asserted.    That  there  are  such  truths  cannot  be 

doubted.     We  may  take,  for  example,  all  relation?  of  Nom- 

'  Throe  and  two  make  five.    We  cannot  conceive  it  other- 

la-!,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  imagine  three 

and  fcwo  to  make  seven.' 

That  Dr.  Whewell  cannot,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  now 
imagine  three  and  two  to  make  eei  m,  Lfl  verj  likely;  but 
t "lit  be  OOOld  never  imagine  this,  is  untrue.      Tf  he  had  been 

asked  the  question  before  he  had  learned  to  reckon,  he  would 

1  seven  quite  as  easily  as  fire:  that  is  to  ■ 
Would    •  ■>  ion  of  three  and  tWO.  Childreu 

have  no  intuitions  of  i.  unbei    :  they  learn  them  as  they  learn 
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things.  'The  apples  and  the  marbles,'  says  Herschel, 
:;r,  put  in  requisition,  and  through  the  multitude  of  ginger- 
bread-nuts their  ideas  acquire  clearness,  precision,  and 
generality.'  But.  though,  IV. mi  its  Bimpliajtjj  the  . - ; 1 1 < 'illation 
of  three  abided  to  two  is  with  a  grown  man  an  instantaneous 
act.  yet  if  you  ask  him  suddenly  how  many  are  twice  305,  he 
cannot  answer  till  he  has  reckoned.  He  might  certainly,  by 
a  very  easy  '  freak  of  thought '  [i.e.  by  an  erroneous  calcula- 
tion), imagine  the  sum-total  to  be  720  ;  and  although,  when 
hifl  calculation,  he  may  discover  the  error,  and 
declare  730  to  be  the  sum-total,  and  say,  '  It  is  a  Necessary 
Truth  tluit  866  added  to  366  make  730,'  we  should  not  in  the 
least  dispute  the  necessity  of  the  truth,  but  presume  that  he 
had  arrived  at  it  through  experience,  namely,  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  a  knowledge  which 
he  remembers  to  hare  laboriously  acquired  when  a  boy  at 
school. 

Dr.  Whewell  maintains  that  whereas  Contingent  Truths 
are  seen  to  be  true  only  by  observation,  and  could  not  before- 
hand have  been  detected,  Necessary  Truths  are  'seen  to  be 
true  by  a  pure  act  of  thought.'  But  he  overlooks  the  fact, 
that  even  the  simple  truths  of  Number  are  not  seen  to  be 
true  be/ore  these  relations  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  if  they 
are  afterwards  seen  to  be  true  by  a  pure  act  of  thought,  not 
lets  so  are  phyMcal  truths,  once  demonstrated,  seen  by  a  pure 
act  of  thought:  neither  can  bo  seen  beforehand.  He  declares 
that  we  cannot  distinctly,  although  we  may  indistinctly, 
concei  ■  the  contrary  of  a  Necessary  Truth.  Here  again  the 
oversight  is  the  same.  We  cannot  011003*6  the  coutiv 
a  truth  after  its  necessity  has  been  demonstrated,  but  we  can 
distinctly  e  th»t  17  +  9  =  25    before  verification.     So 

does  he  apprehend  the  real  case,  that,  referring  to  the 
mistakes  of  children  ami  savage*,  he  winds  up  with  the  serene 
remark, '  But  I  suppose  no  persons  would,  on  such  grounds, 
hold  tl  :t  these  arithmetical  truths  are  truths  known  only  by 
experience,' 

5  72.   Let  us  now  turn  to  another  argument,     Kant  says: 

rou  L  g 


'  Experience,  no  doubt,  teaches  us  that  this  or  that  object 
is  constituted  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  not  that  it 
i  Mild  not  jH>srtibh'  exist  otherwise.'  ....  'Empirical  uni- 
versality is  only  at»  arbitrary  extension  of  the  validity  from 
that  which  may  be  predicated  of  a  proposition  valid  in  most 
cases  to  that  which  is  asserted  of  a  proposition  which  holds 
good  in  all.  When,  on  the  contrary,  strict  universality 
characterises  a  judgment,  it  necessarily  indicates  another 
pec  iliai  of  knowledge,  namely,  a  faculty  of  cognition 

d  priori.  Necessity  and  strict  universality,  therefore,  arc 
infallible  tests  for  distinguishing  pure  Irani  empirical  know- 
ledge, ami  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other.'  * 
And  elsewhere :  *  [f  we  thought  bo  bee  ounolvuu  from  the 
labour  of  these  investigations  b  -Experience  is  con- 

st anllj  offering  us  examples  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  phenomena,  and  presents  us  with  abundant  oppor- 
tuniij.  of  abstracting  the  conception  of  cause,  and  so  at  the 
same  time  of  corroborating  the  objective  validity  of  this 
conception — we  slumlii  in  this  case  be  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  conception  of  cause  cannot  arise  in  this  way  at  all ; 
that  on  the  contrary  it  must  either  have  a  basis  in  the 
Understanding,  or  be  rejected  as  a  mere  chimera.  For  this 
conception  demands  that  something  (A)  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  something  else  (B)  should  follow  from  it  neces- 
sarily, aud  according  to  an  absolutely  universal  law.  We 
may  certainly  collect  from  phenomena  a  law,  according  to 
which  this  or  that  -ustinUij  happens,  but  thj  clement  of  DOOM- 

v  is  not  to  he  found  in  it.  Hence  it  is  evident)  that  to  the 
synthesis  <it'  cause  and  effect  belongs  a  dignity  which  is  ut- 
terly wanting  in  any  empirical  synthesis.1 1 

$  78.  I  answer  that  the  very  fact  of  our  being  compelled 
to  judge  of  the  unknown  by  the  known — of  our  irresistibly 
anticipating  the  future  to  resemble  the  past — of  our  incap 
to  believe  that  similar  effects  will  not  always  follow  similar 
causes — &  la  a  proof  that  we  have  M  ideas  except  such 

•  KAKTJ   Kritik:  Btafeitang,  $  it  p.  V  (IffOXtlVffim'fl  TMnslAtion,  p.  3 

t  op  i  •'  •■■■'  £  ft    i  it.) 
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aa  are  acquired  through  Experience,  a  proof  II  miitv 

\:  rienoe  irresistibly  determines  our  conceptions  of  the 

future.     For   if  we   had   «  priori  ideas,  these  ideas  being 

superior  to  Experience,  would  not  always  inevitably  conform 

th.-y  would  hriiiLC  CM U>th ■  r  standard  l>y  which  to  judge 

a  standard  which  was  not  that  of  the  already  known.     Is 
there  such  a  standard  P 

§  74.  The  school  of  «  priori  philosophers  mninl.iin  that, 
there  is,  and  that  the  standard  is  the  Necessity  and  Uni- 
versality which  certain  truths  involve,  and  which  cannot  be 
given  in  Experience.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  every  truth 
is  necessarily  true  ;  ami  thy  falLi  v  it  ll.it  of  first  usiug  a 
proposition  in  one  sense,  and  tli.n  oODOhlding  from  it  in  a 
ditferent  sense.     It    is  not  Truth  which  is  contingent,  but 

•'thins  which  arc  variable;  every  truth  beoomei  invariable 
so  long  as  the  conditions  do  not  vary.  The  same  argument 
proves  universality.     If  a  truth   simply  c\-;.  ■■  DDOOndi- 

'1  generalisation — if  it  express  an  abstract  relation — of 
I  is  true  for  ever  without  possibility  of  change.  In 
both  cases  we  say  A  is  A,  and  will  be  A  for  ever.  When 
Kant  says  Experience  cannot  be  universal,  but  only  ge.cr.d, 
and  cannot  therefore  bestow  universality,  because  it  cannot 
itself  be  universal :  he  forgets  that  Experience  itself  is  no 
|    than    it    is   universal — it   is  IT,  and  <■'■- 

i    i f ■■'.     Now,  just  as  a  finite  line  may  be  imaginatively  pro- 
duced to  infinity  although  the  mind  is  finite,  just  a.-- 
may  be  added  to   KOTO,  and   .space   to  space,  without   end.  by 

dmple  process  of  repetition,  so  may  a  truth  'A  is  A,' 

though  particular  in  itself,  l>c  transformed  into  an  universal. 

I     lose  hero  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  important 

N  in  the  whole  range  of  Metaphysics,  and  with  it  I 
Prolegomena. 


We  are  now  to  enter  on  the  scene  of  History,  and  see  men 
U'.bk  (brining  to  grapple  with  the  Unknowable.  The  shadow 
of  Hi  tore  mingles  pith  the  light  of 

be  dark  background  on  which  Phenomena  are 


cur 
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visible.  It  is  always  present,  and  always  limiting — as  sha- 
dows limit — the  objects  of  our  thought.  Beyond  the  Known, 
stretches  the  vague  Mystery,  into  which  our  eyes  peer  vainly 
yet  persistently.  The  border-land  is  ill-defined,  and  it  is  so 
DM  the  sphere  of  the  Known  is  always  becoming  larger 
and  larger.  We  always  hope  that  the  Unknown  is  not  also 
the  Unknowable. 

Hence  Speculation  is  tempted  to  enter  thfl  n-alm  of  sha- 
dows, and  will  not  admit  the  obvious  fact  that,  on  quitting 
terra  fit-ma,  it  abuts  on  vacancy,  and  peoples  an  airy  void  with 
airy  nothings.  Psychology  has  to  check  this  groping  amid 
shadows,  by  showing  that  the  coast-line  of  the  Knowablo 
is  sharply  defined  from  the  ocean  of  the  Unknowable  by  the 
necessary  limitation  of  human  faculties.  Between  us  aud 
that  ocean  there  stretches  a  vast  and  I",  rl il«-  region,  wh.  iv 
golden  harvests  have  already  been  reaped,  and  where  still 
richer  harvests  await  the  sickle — truths  already  gathered  for 
the  regulation,  of  life  and  society,  and  wider  truths  which 
will  hereafter  be  gathered  for  the  regulation  of  a  nobler 
society. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
$  I,  Thales. 

I         the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Greeks,  thai 
were  the  ople  of  est  world   who  were 

phtd   t->  tin  '  miIi-  in  expluiniii 

ries  which  surrounded  thom.     They  were  the  first  and 
I  ugaged   speculation    Jr. 'in    theological 
gnidanr**.     This  inestimable  benefit  will  be  the  1  >•  t f •  -r-  nppre- 

1  as  men  more  and  more  learn,  through  the  hJatoi 
opinion,   bow   difficult    it    baa    been    to    keep  the    srientific 
L  :md  how  obstrin  totogical  teu- 

:ill  etVeriive  progress.     Europe  has  not 
!?'  from  these  obstructions.     In  special 
inquiries,    particularly    in    mathematical    and    physical   in- 
quiries, fcl  moe  of  Theology  il  no  longer  felt;   but  in 

Psychology,  and  Sociology,  it  a  still  disc 
obstructive,   warping   men's    v  i.ler   con- 

tol.  I,  a 


thai  i 


.  and  distorting  Hie  positive  induction!  of 
into  agreement  with  the  arbitrary  deductions  of  Faith.  A\  <■ 
Lave  long  learned  that  the  provinces  oi"  Religion  and  Re- 
search nre  separate ;  we  have  long  learned  that  tin  inductions 
of  Astronomy  and  Physics  relate  to  the  order  of  phenomena, 
and  that  onr  knowledge  of  this  order  is  in  no  respect  de- 
pendent on,  or  influenced  by,  our  religious  convictions ;  but 
we  have  not  mod  that  this  is  true  of  all  phenomena, 

of  DCe.      The  Greeks  (separated  the  two;  and  con- 

sequently  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  foundations  of  all  our 

itific  knowledge;. 

Not  only  Mathematics  and  Logic  do  we  owe  to  Greek 
invention,  we  also  Owe  to  it  the  first  systematic  conception 
of    Political    H<  of    Education,    and    of    the    Natural 

Sciences.  And  il  spirit  in  which  these  researches  were 
pursued  is  even  inoru  remarkable  than  the  results  attained. 
As  the  primeval  fire-mist,  when   009  I    into   a  planet, 

gradually  became  a  human  habitation,  so  the  vast  aspi- 
rations of  the  Pastern  mind  when  contracted  into  scientific 
research  rapidly  became  available  for  human  needs  and 
human  knowledge.  Progress  was  soon  visible  even 
In  Greece, — owing  to  speculative  activity  being  entirely 
untrammelled  by  Theology,  Tradition,  or  Political  Insti- 
tutions, and  left  to  run  its  own  tree  course, — progress  was 
/   so  rapid  that  the  brief  period  of  three  I  saw  the  full 

d.  DJ  Of  all   the  chief  phuSes  of  philosojihy,  and 

:    iiiation  of  all  it.-;  fundamental  solutions. 

The  contrast  between  tin-  Impetooufl  progress  of  Grecian 
thought  and  the  stationariness  of  Eastern  thought  may 
be  more  thoroughly  ai  d  by  comparison  with  the 

slowness  of  European  progress.  Thought  lias  moved  in 
Europe  with  a  rapidity  Unknown  in  the  K;  st  ;  bat  it  has 
moved  under  fetters,  l!  hafl  had  a  greater  momentum  than 
the  Grecian  thought,  but  It  has  had  also  a  greater  friction 

overcome.  Tie  brilliant  period  of  its  history  has  been  the 
period  in  which  'he  traditions  offhs  Church  have  bee 

olutely  disregarded. 


res« 


It  is  a  suggestive  bet  thai  the  damn  of  Befanttfia  epeon- 

l.ii i..n  in  Greece  should  be  coincident  with  a  great  religious 
movement  in  the  Best.  The  sixth  century  before  Christ  was 
n.'t   onrj  N'h   when  cosniieal   phm  ri- 

eated  from  t  a]  explanations,  but  also  the  epoch  when 

the  doctrines  of  iJouddha  gal  up  the  scattered  beliefs 

i  fust-decaying  puis  thei-m  into  one  energetic  synthesis 
of  nioiiiith'  dam  :  ami  (according  to  the  German  critics) 
it  was  about  this  time  that  theism  of  the  Hebrews 

gare  place  to  monotheism, — Elohim  to  Jehovah.  In  fact  t/ 
the  great  wave  of  tbil  sia ?h  century  is  one  of  progress.  But 
progress  of  polytheism  to  monotheism  was  a  continuous 
development,  whereas  the  progress  of  theological  philo- 
sophy  to  cosmical  philosophy  was  a  reroIotioiL  The  first 
was  a  process  of  generalisation,  the  many  Gods  being  r>  - 
solved  into  one.  The  second  was  a  change  of  ut.t  itude  ;  though 
I  so  was  carried  along  bile  process  of  generalisation 

wherein  the  various  powers  of  nature  were  resolved  into  one. 
The  monotheistic  tendency  ifl  risible  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere  ; 
the  Gods  gradually  lose  their  independent  autocratic  position, 
and  asm  positions  under  Zeus,  who  in  laier 

16S  Intelligence  and  Goodness.     Side  by  side 
ith  this  tad  gn  wing  monotheism  there  is  a  bold 

Uld    I  I  '    efforts  of  :<11    the  >  n\]\ 

thinkers  being  to  reduce  all  the  powera  of  nature  to  one 
principle. 

losophia  inquiries  have  bom  guided  1".   llw.e  ilill'erent 

Empirical  or  Inductive,  the  Mathematical  or 

.  and  the  Speculative  or  Constructive.      Not  that 

n'od  one  of  these  method!  has  been  pursued  to  the 

exclusion  of  the  other,  they  have  always  been  simultanei 

pursued;  but  at  each  pi  riod  or  rather  in  each  school  there 

hat  been  am.  ifen  to  one  or  the  i 

early  Greek  Phil  in  represented  by  the 

".,  the   Pythagorean,  und  the  Eleatic    schools.     In  the 

of  the  ]  mpfa  i«  al  Method, 
and  I.  in  the  Taxied  |1  bj  what 


IfBI  kii-jv.n  of  the  substance  out  of  which  nil  things  proceed. 
Tu  the  Pythagorean  school  we  see  the  Mathematical  Method 
disregarding  aS  the  concrete  varieties  of  things,  and  fixing 
its  attention  on  the  abstract  constants  of  Quantity,  deducing 
all  Quality  from  Quantity.  Tu  the  Eloatic  school  again 
IhmIi  the  concrete  rs  and  I  ho  abstract  quantities  are 

Bet  aside  f>>r  ihe  ipeculative  insight  which  sees  the  One  in  the 
Many,  and  endeavours  to  construct  the  Many  from  the  One. 

Eastern  philosophy,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  seems  to  have 
been  a  traditional  Wev.dopm.-iit  j  but  the  early  O reek  had  no 
("real  predecessor  from  whom  to  learn.  He  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  mysteries  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  lo.xplain 
I  j  polytheistic  agencies.  Ee  not.  only  saw  reason  to  disbelieve 
in  these  agencies,  but  BAW  that  if  th.-y  existed,  their  arbitrary 
BJld  inserntubli-  volitions  rendered  all  explanat  ioti  and  predic- 
tiun   imj.ws-ililr.     ]Fe  sought  .elsewhere,  ml  the  other 

Iouie  thinkers  fixed  upon  common  agencies-,  water,  fire,  air, 
&0.|  and  tried  to  reconstruct  the  world   out  of  these.     The 
DBtptj  we  know,  was  unsuccessful ;  but,  as  Zeller  remarks, 
the  memorable  ho  I  il  that  they  made  the  attempt.* 

The  chief  interest  therefore  which  belongs  to  tb 

lalion  of  this  school  arises  from  the    new  mental    attitude; 

I,   consequently    the    une.  •Haiuty    which    hangs    over  the 

records  <>f  the  aet.uiil  tenets  is  a  mutter  of  little  moment.      It 

is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  uhat  really  wr-re  the  opinion 

Of  the  early  fhinkers  ;  or  how  the  tenets  which  they  are  said 

to  have  held,  presented  a  logical  coherence  to  their  minds; 

if  in  the  ensuing   pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  give   this 

logical  coherence,  I  beg  the  reader  fen  un.'.  isi.md   tb.it  it  is 

merely  a  conjectural  rejui  s  ntation,  not  to  be  accepted   aa 

lorical  fact.     For  the  purposes  of  History,  it  is  enough  if 

we  can  mark  the  leading  mOTBTOM  nts  of  speculation,  and  &£ 

part  which  each  epoch  played  in  the  evolution  of  Philosophy. 

I  be    great    fact    respecting    this    First    Epoch    is    that    the 

belief  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature  as  brought  about  by  the 
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volition  (if  numerous  unseen   beings  was  quietly  set  aside; 
the  causes  of  all  change  were  sought  in  conditions  of  V< 
themselves. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  Thalt-s  is  considered  to  he  tl  ■• 
father  of  Greek  Speculation.  The  step  he  took  was  small, 
hut  it  was  decisive.     Accordingly,  although  the  events  of  his 

re  shrouded   in    I  ,  or  belong  to  the  domain  of 

fable,  and  although    we    have    I  of  ■    few  of  bfi 

tenets,  and  those  tenets'  frngmttntftTJ  and  incoherent,  yet  we 
know  enough  of  the  general  tendency  of  his  doctrines  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  originator  of  a  school. 

1  i  ilea  was  bom  at  Miletus,  a  Greek  colony  in  Asia  Slim  •!-. 
Xhfl  date  of  hi.-*  birth  is  extremely  doubtful;  but  the 
year  Ol  tttih  Olympiad  (h.c.  B86)  is  the  date  generally 

accepted.    He  belonged    to   one    of   the   most    iHastr 
families  of  Phoniria,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  nil  tho 
affairs  of  h  '  y.    His  immense  activity  in 

ico  has  been  denied  by  later  writers,  as  inconsistent  with 

radttfon  d  by  Plato,  of  his  having  spent  a 

life  of  solitude  and  meditation;  while  on  the  other  hand 
his  affection  for  solitude  has  1  itioned  on  the  ground 

of  his  political  activity.  Yet  the  two  things  are  perfect  In- 
compatible.    Meditation  doea  not  necessarily  unfit  a  man  f<  r 

n  ;  nor  does  an  active  life  absorb  all  his  time,  leafing 

him  none  for  meditation.      The  wise  man  will   strengthen 

Citation  before  be  acta;  and  be  will  act,  to  teal 

h  of  his  m  'lis. 

Miletus  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Greek  colonies; 
and  at  the  period  we  arc  now  speaking  of,  before  either  a 
Persian  or  a  Lydiau  yoke  had  crushed  the  energies  of  its 
population,  it  was  a  fine  Bald  far  the  development  of  mental 
energies.  Its  commerce  both  by  sea  and  land  was  innm 
Itsp'  unities  for  individual 

•v.    It   :  that  Hades,  both   by  b 

and  education,  would  In-  induced  to  remain  there,  than  that 
he  would  travel   int<    1  '.•_    .t  and  Crete  for  the  p  '-n  of 

his  studies*,  as  some  maintain,  although  upon  no  sufficient 


authority.  The  only  ground  for  the  conjee -tun-  is  the  fact  of 
Tholes  having  acquired  matin  mm;.,  al  knowledge  ;  and  from 
very  early  limes,  an  we  son  in  Herodotus,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  derive  every  branch  of  knowledge  from  Egypt.  So  lit ; I 
consistency  b  there  however  in  this  narrative  of  his  voyages, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  aftoniahed  the  Egyptians  by  showing 
them  how  to  measure  the  height  of  the  pyramids  bjj  their 
shadows.  A  nation  so  easily  astonished  by  one  of  th«'  sim- 
plest of  msilliviiKiiiciil  problems  could  have  had  Uttle  to 
teach.  Perhaps  Hie  strongest  proof  that  he  DflW  travelled 
into  Egyj)t — or  that,  if  he  travelled  there,  h ■•  never  learned 
from  tin'  priests  —11  the  absence  of  all  trace,  however  slight, 
of  any  Egyptian  doctrine  in  his  philosophy  which  he  might 
not  have  found  equally  well  at  home. 

The  •  of  Hi  •  [onion  School,  in 

first  period,  waa  im  inqoJrj  into  the  p  of 

the  universe.  Thales  Opened  tib.il  inquiry.  It  is  commonly 
said:  'Thalea  taught  thai  the  principle  of  all  things  was 
water.'  On  a  first  ghmce,  this  will  perhaps  appear  a  mere 
extravagance.  But  the  serious  student  will  be  slow  to  aeeuse 
Lds  predecessors  of  sheer  and  transparent  absurdity.  The 
{/history  of  Philosophy  may  be  the  history  of  errors  ;  it  ia  not 
a  history  of  transport  mi  OtTOM.     All  the  whieh  have 

gained  acceptance  have  bad  :i  pregnant  meaning  or  ti 
would  not  have  been  aeceptedi     The  meaning  represented, 
and.  in  snuie  way,  gave  bencyto  bhe  opinions  of  the 

epoch,  and  as  such  is  worth  Thalea  WSJ  M f 

the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived,  and  produced  an 
\fixtraordiiiary  revolution.     Such    a  man  was   not   likely 
have  enuiuiut''d    a  philosophical    thought  which  any  child 

might  hnve  refuted.  Let  u  endearonr  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  his  naooghjl  :  let  us  see  if  we  oannot  in  some 
shape  trace  its  rise  and  growth  in  hi.*  mind. 

Thales,  speculating  on  the  constitution   of  tl;e  univa 
could  not  but  strive  to  discover  the  one  principal — the  pri- 
mary Fact— the  substance,  of  which  n  11  special  "Nistences 
were  hut  the  inodea.    Seeing  around  him  constant  tranafor- 


TTH 


US-   birth  and  death  of  shape,  of  size,  and  of 

mode  of  existence — he  could  not  regard  of  these 

able  states  of  t-xistfiico  as  Existence  itself.     1 

1    himself,  What    IB  that    invariable    Existence  of 

which  (a  a  word,  What  b  the 

begiini'r  <i  of  i 

To  ask  this  question  wai  D  the  era  of  pbilosopl 

inquiry.      Hitherto   men    had    contented   themselves   with 
:  the  world  ai  they  found  it;  with  bettering  what. 

fchaj  tawj  and  with  adoring  what  uld  not  I 

ilea  felt  that  there  was  a  Tital  question  bo  be  answered 
r.-laii  ■- beginning  of  things.     He  looked  around  him, 

and  the  result  of  his  meditation  was    the 

He  was  impivssrd  with    tbil 

idea  by  examiuing  the  constitution  of  the  earth.     There  also 

he  found  moist ure  every where.    All  things  he  (bond  DOOXi 

by  moisture ;   warmth   itself  he  declared  to  proceed  from 

moisture ;  the  seeds  of  all  things  are  moist.     Water  when 

>tli.     Thus  convinced  of  the  universal 

be  declared  it  to  be  tin-  beginning  ofthings. 

Th-  i  Ij  adopt  tliis  notion  from 

its  harmonising  with  ancient  opinions  j  such  for  instance  as 

those  expressed  in  Henod'e  Theogony,  wherein  Oceanus  and 

yarded  as  the  parents  of  all  Bach  deitiee  ai 
tnr  relation  to  Nature.     ■  II-  would  thus  have  j>erformed  for 
the  pr.].ui  ice  has  performed 

book  of  Genesis :  explaining  what  before  wa.>  < 

It  Chafes  h  n  in  Philosophy. 

}t  Toiaiirijs  ap^rjyba  $>t\ooa<f>iat :  it  was  he 

made  the  lirst  attempt  to 

wlthont  the  assistance  of  myths.      Be  i  utly  been 

accused  o!  D  writers  ;  but  Atheism  is  the 

ili  of  ■  mneh  Inter  thought,  and  o  a*  no  pro! 

I  he  nogs  lence 

which    we   conceit 


THALES. 


counter   to  the  supposition,  since  it  is  difficult  |.- 

Aristotle  would    have    been  sik-nt  had    he  thought    Thales 
believed  or  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  anything  deeper 
mn  Water,  and  prior   to  it.       Water  was   the   apxJ,  the 
;i lining  of  all.     When  Cicero,  following  and  followed  by- 
writers  far  removed  from  the  l.ni.-s  of  Thales,*  says  that  ' 
hel-l   v.;ii.r  to   be   the  beginning   of  things,  hut  that   '■ 
was  the  mind  which  created  things  out  of  the  water,'  ho 
elms  violence  to  the  chronology  of  speculation.     Hegel 
marks  that  Thales  could  ha  no  conception  of  God  as 

pure    Intelligence,  since  thai    is  the  conception  of  a  more 
advanced  philosophy.    We  doubt  whether  he  had  any  com 
tion  of  a  Formative    Intelligence  or  of  a  Creative    Power. 
Aristotlet  very  exj >]  aiefi  that  the  old  Physicists  made 

my  distinction  between  Maxtor  (?)  v\ij  na\  to  imoictipevov)  and 
the  Moving  Principle  or  Efficient  Cause  (*/  «7'X')  «J*  kh 
and   he   further  adds    that    Aiiaxagoras  was  the    first   who 
arrived   at   the   conception   of   a   Formative   Intelligence.  J 
(Thales  bettered   In  the  Gtods  and  in  the  emeralum  of 

Hxods  :   tlitv.  M  all  other  things,  had  th.-ir  origin  in   w;t . 
This  is  not  Atheism,  whatever  else  it  uui  i:    il  be  true 

that  lie  bald  all  things  to  be  living,  and  the  world  to  be  full 
of  demons  09  Qods,  I  l.i  re  is  nuthing  inconsi.-lt  nt  in  this  with 
his  views  about   Moi-.i-.nv  as  the  origin,  the  .start)Lg-point, 

the  primoz]  <•. 

It  is  needless  however  to  discuss  what  were  the  parti' 
opinions  of  a  thinker  whose  opinions  bftve  only  leached  us  in 
fragments  of  uncritical  tradition  ;  all  we  certainly  know  is 
that  the  atep  taken  by  Thales  was  twofold  in  its  prompting  : — 
first,  to  discover  th  I  lr<:  inning,  the  prima  maieria  of  all 
things  [rj  apxn) ;  secondly,  to  select  from  among  the  aleme 
that  element  which  was  most  potent  and  01  it.     To 

those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  human  mind  both 
these  notions  will  be  significant  of  an  entirely  new  era. 

•  And  uncritically  followd  by  many  mod.-™*  who  JVi !  .  \v  to  plnciag 

1  lUH'U  ul  siavuIu. 

t  aawfor,  Mttopk,  i.  3. 

tru  ll.c  first  U>  conctir*  thin. 


§  II.  AjfAxnoun 

Anoximandcr  is  by  most  historians   placed  after  Thalea. 

follow  Eitter  in  giving  that  place  to  Anaximenes.     The 

.us  ru  which  we  ground  this  arrangement  are,  first, that 

in  so  doing  we  follow  our  safest  guide,  Aristotle  ■  secondly, 

that   the  doctrines  of    Anaximenes  are  the  ih-veh.pmenl   of 

those  of  Thalea:  whereas  Ajuuinmndex  follows  a   totally 

different    line  of   speculation.      Indeed,   the  whole  ordinary 

arrangement  of  the  Ionian  Beentt  bo  hare  proceeded 

on  ti  contradicted 

his  master,  hut  also  returned  to  1 1 1 •. •  doctrines  of  his  master's 

•r.    Thus   Anasunaader  is  made  to  fneoeed   Thales, 

h  quite  opposed    to  him;    whereas    Anaxini.  iu-s,  who 

only  carries  ..ml  the  prinripl.-s  of  Tholes,  is  made  the  disciple 

of  AuaximainUr.     When  we  state  that  812  years,  i.e.  six  or 

iked  up    by   the  live*  Ol   tlie    four 
philosophers  said    to  stand  in   the  ofl    Of  b 'acher  and 

puj.il,  the  raider  will  be  rMs  to  estta  value  of  the 

traditional  relatli 

lues  of  the  great  leaders  in  philosophy  were 
worth   p  i   all  those  who  merely  applied  or 

extended  a  doctrine  e  properly  consigned  to  oblh 

I        is  also  i  on  which  the  present  history 

assigns  t:  -n  of  Anaximenes  as  second  toThsles:   nol 

his  disciple,      I        his  historical  successor  i  bj  the  man 
win.,  I  hales  end  his  disci] 

I  ansmitted  it  to  successors  in  a  moredereloped  farm, 

the  lift  of  known  than 

it  he  was  born  at  Miletus,  probably  in  the  68rd  Olympiad 
[i.e.  620),  oth  iu  the  58th  Olympiad  (u.e.  548),  but 

there  is  no  possibility  of  accurately  fixing  I  lie  is 

to  have  discovered    the   obliquity  of   the    Kcliptia   by 
of  the  gnomon. 

method    of  Thales,   be   could   not   satisfy 
it    oi    tin  hie  doctrine.     Water  was  not  to 

gnificant  element.     He  felt  within  him  a 


something  which  moved  him  lie  knew  not  how,  he  knew 
not  why  ;  something  higher  than  himself;  invisible  but  ever- 
present  •  il>:-  he  sailed  his  lite.  His  life  he  believed  bo  be 
air.  Was  there  not  also  without  him,  no  less  than  within 
him,  an  ever-moving,  ever-pr* -nit,  invi-il.h-  :iir '?  The  air 
which  m  within  him,  aud  which  he  called  Life,  was  it  not 
a  part  of  the  uir  which  was  without  him?  and,  if  so,  was 
not  this  air  the  B  ig  of  Tilings  y 

He  looked  around  him.  ami  thought  his  conjecture  was 
confirmi'd.  The  air  seemed  universal. *  Tin'  earth  was  a* 
a  broad  leaf  resting  upon  it.  All  things  were  produced 
from  it:  all  things  were  resolved  into  it.  When  In- 

he  'I:-".'-  in  ;i  pad  of  the  universal  life.     All  things  were 

nourish ••>!  by  air,  as  he  was  nourished  by  it. 

To  Auaximcues,  as  to  BlOBt  of  bl  Dtt,  Air  breath. -d 

and  i  mood  the  very  stream  of  Hie,  holding  bogi 

all  ilir  beta  nices   of  which  the  body   was 

n  imjiosed,  giving  them  not  only  unity,  but  force,  vitality.    The 
belief  in  a  liviug  world— that  is  to  say,  of  the  universe  as  an 
i — was  very  ancient,  and  Anaxini  DQmluing 

from  the  phenomena  of  individual  life  to  universal  life,  made 
both   dependent    on   Air.      In  many  respects  this  was  an 
000  on    the    doctrine  of  Thales.  and    the  reader    may 

amnio  himself  bj  Bnding  its  ooinoidenoe  with  some  Bpeeula- 
iern  science.     A  chemist  can  trolj    lay, 

Plant,  h  et  les  Aniniaiix  denveni  de  Pair,  nc  loot  que  de  I'air 

condensi'.  Hi  eU  flair  ft!  y  rstourasttf.1 

§  in.  DlOOEXES  OF  Apolloxia. 

Diogenes  of  Apollouia  is  the  proper  saooossox   bo   A 
menes,  although,  from  the  arrangement  usually  adopted 
is  made  to  represent  no  epoch  wli 

Diogenes  was  bom  at  Apidhnim,  in  Crete.   BCoretban  this 

♦  When  tan  uri. -in ■-  -pi  Am  of  Air,  m  wImd  A*t,W*mv4 

.'.irlli,  I ■■'  pngtUMll  villi   1H.1!    tm 


,I'.\T<    OP     Vi'itl.I.OXIA. 

we  arc  unable  to  state  with  precision ;  but  ns  lie  is  said  to 
hare  been  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  we  may  assmn.- 
l.im  to  have  flourished  about  the  550th  Olympiad  (B.C.  -460). 
His  work  On  Nature  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Simplicius 
(the  sixth  cei  ,  who  ext  some  passages 

from  it. 

JJi«  •  >pted  the  tenet  of  Anaximenes  respecting  Air  as 

rrigin  of  things;  hut  In-  gave  a  wider  and  <i  rnili- 

■■  i  j   p«  intingotri  the  analogy  of  Air  with 

tin-  Soul.*  Struck  with  the  force  of  tin's  analogy,  he  was 
*  pnsh  it  to  its  ultimate  limits.  What  is  it,  he  may 
naked  I  irhioh  oonstitatea  Air   thu   origin  of 

ritoJ  force.  The  air  is  a  soul ;  thei 
it  is  hviug  and  intelligent.  But  this  Force  of  IntoHigi 
ie  a  higher  tiling  than  the  Air,  through  which  it  manifbfti 
;  it  mast  consequently  be  prior  in  point  of  time  j  >' 
must  be  the  <'PX'i  philosophers,  have  sought.  The  Universe 
is  a  living  being,  spontaneously  Broiling  itself,  deriving  its 
transformation  from  its  own  vitality. 

ire  em  I  i  keiUe  pcdata  in  this  cone 

indicative  of  very  great  progress  in  speculation.     Thi'  first  is 

intelligence,  with  whioh  the  ipxtfh  ■ 
Anaximenes   considered    the   primary  Bubstance    to    b 
ant  ma  Air  was  Life,  in  hie  system;  buf  the 

did  not  necessarily  imply  Intelligence.     Diogenes  saw 
M  not  only  Force,  but  [nte£  the   Air 

whi<i  !  within  him  not  "uly  prompted)  but  inefcraoted. 

The  Air,  Origin  of  all  things,  is  necessarily  an  ei 

hnpedefa  stance;  hut,  as  soul,   it   is  also  necessarily 

leea.     '  It  knows  much,1  Bad  this 
knowledge  is  another  proof  of  its  being  the    primary  sub- 
stance;   'for  without  Reason.'    he  say B,    -it    would   b 
possible  for  all  to  duly  and  pTOp0rtSonately ;  and 

what'  we  consider  will  be  found  to  be  arranged 


limit  nndomUnJ.  Lifv  in  Ur  most  grimrnl  IMN 
tb»n  Mir»'J  io  Uj«  mud- ■  ■  tratiM  «(  ArfrtoUo  "•»''  ¥n 

trmiU*  -n  the  V]  try. 


DIOOKNES  (►!•'  APOLLO 


and  ordered  in  tlic  best  and  most  beautiful  manner.'  Order 
con  result  only  fat MB  I  nt« Higence;  the  Sou]  is  therefore  the 
first  [apxtf).  This  conception  was  undoubtedly  a  great  one; 
but  that  the  reader  may  not  exaggerate  its  importance,  DOT 
suppose  that  the  rest  of  Diogenes'  doctrines  were  -equally 
rational,  we  must  for  the  sake  of  preserving  historical  truth 
advert  to  one  or  two  of  Ida  applications  of  the  oonaeption. 
Thna : 

The  world,  as  a  living  unity,  must  like  other  individuals 
deriv.  i.l  furce  from  the  Whole:  hence  he  attributed  to 

the  world  a  set  of  respiratory  organs,  which  ho  fancied  he 
di-r.Aer.  I  in  lii  .stars.  All  creation  and  all  material  action 
were  but  respiration  and  exhalation.  In  the  attraction  of 
moisture  to  the  sun.  in  the  :itt  raet.ioa  .:•!'  inm  to  the  magnet, 
ually  saw  a  process  of  respiration.  Man  is  superior  to 
brutes  in  intelligence  because  he  inhales  a  purer  air  than 
brutes  who  bow  their  head!  fal  the  ground. 

These  attempts   at   the   explanation   of  phenomena  will 
•al&C6   bO  ibOH    ili-it.  although    DiOgOBM  had  made  a  la 
Stride,  he  had  aeeomph.-hed   \ery   little  of  the  jouriie\. 

Tlie  second  remarkable  point  in  bj  his  system 

the  manner  in  which  it  doses  the  inquin  opened  bj    I 
Thales.  starting    from  the  eonvietiou    that    one  of  the  four 
elementa   was    the   origin   of  the   world,  and   Water    that 

•lit,   was   I'ollnwed  by   Allaximeiies,   who   thought    Q    it    QOl 

only  was  Air  a  more  universal  element  than  Water,  hut  that, 

being    life,  it.   must   be   the   universal   Life.     To   him    sm- 

d  Diogenes,  who  saw  that  not  only  was  Air  Life,  but 

Intelligence,  and  that  Intelligence  must  hnve  bean  tin- 
of  Things. 

I  concur  therefore  with  Hitter  in  regarding  Diogenes  as  ihe 

last  philosopher  attached  to  the  Physical  method ;  and  that 

in  his  system  the  method  receives  its  consummation.    II 

traced  one  great  line  of  speculation,  we  must  nov 

our  eyes  upon  what  was  being  contemporaneously  evolved  in 

another  direction. 


1.1 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MAT  HEM  AT  ILIA 

$  I.  ANAxrujtyDER  of  Miletus. 

•     IS  we  now,   for  the  first  time  in   the  history  of  Greek 
jTJl      1'  v,    meet   with    contemporaneous    devclop- 

ibeorvation  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  super- 
fluous that  in  the  earliest  times  of  philosophy,  historical 
nces  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  two  lines  eh  her 
.  iitirelj  fail  or  are  very  unworthy  of  credit;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  internal  evidence  is  of  very  limited  value,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  complete  ignorance  in  one,  of  the 
ideas  l  and  carried  out  in  the  other:  while 

meBS drawn  from  an  apparent  acquaintance  therewith   is  far 
from  being  extensive  or  tenable,  since  all  the  olden  philo- 
t'n-m  one  common  source  — the  national  habit 

of  thought.     When  indeed  these  two  directions  had  been 
more   brgelT   panned,  we  shall    find   in  the  eontrori 
BOtioeS  Buffii  ient  evidence  of  an  active  conflict  between 

opposite  views  <>f  nature  and  the   universe.       In  truth, 

i  vre  call  to  mind  the  inadequate  means  at  thecoma  tad 

of   the  earlier  philosophers  for    the  dissemination  of  their 

K  appears  extremely  probable  thai  their  respective 
systems  were  for  a   long  time  known  only  within  a 

On  the  supposition,  howerer,  that  the  philo- 

ical  impulse  of  I  lines   was   the  result  of  a  real 

•  nal  want,  it  becomes  a!  0  boble  that  the  various 

elements  began   to  show  themselves  ui  Ji  ■  rly  at  the 

■une  ndependentlj  and   without  any  external  con- 

.'* 

•  Bitter  :  BU,  Phil.  i.  265. 


■ .  1  ■;   i  "i    '!■•  l>out  to  consider  I 

Anaxiui;  if  Miletus,  whose  birth  may  be  dated  in  the 

42nd  Olympiad  (u.c.  010).     He  is  sometimes  soiled  the 

friend  BXld  BOmetitnr  I j .  1 . -  .it  Thales.     His  r.]. ulation 

both,  for  political  and  scientific  knowledge,  was  very  great ; 
ami  many  important  Inventions  an  :i:--.  ri" .  -1  to  him.  amongst 

others  that  of  the  sun-dial  and  the  sketch  of  a  geographical 
aiaj).  His  calculations  of  the  size  and  distance  of  the 
vciilv  bodies  were  Committed  to  writing  in  a  small  work 
v,  liicli  is  said  bo  be  the  earliest  of  all  philosophies]  writings* 
He  was  passionately  addicted  to  mathematics,  aud  framed  a 
series  of  geometrical  problems.  He  was  the  leader  of  a 
colony  to  Apollonia;  and  he  is  also  reported  to  have  re.- id .-.1 
at  the  court  of  the  Tyrant  Polycrates,  in  Samos,  where  also 
lived  Pythagoras  and  Anacreon. 

No  two  bj  h  nans  are  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of 
Anaximandc  da  brinOSJ  few  indeed  are  agreed  as  to  the 
historical  position  he  is  to  occuje. 

Anaximander  is  stated  to  haw  heen  the  first  to  DBS  the 
term  upx*}  for  the  Beginning  of  things.  "What  he  meant  by 
this  term  principle  is  variously  interpreted  by  the  ancient 
writers  ;  for,  although  they  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  he 
i  ;ill.  d  it  the  infinite  (to  a-jreipoy),  what  he  understood  by  the 
infinite  Lfl  TOt  main-id 

On  a  first  view,  oothing  can  well  be  less  Intelligible  than 
this  tenet:  'The  (hflnits  is  the  origin  of  all  tilings.*  lr 
either  looks  Like  the  monotheism  of  S  far  later  date,t  or  like 
1  he  word  ither  mort 

difficult  of  comprehension  than  the  tenet  of  Ihales,  tha 
'Water  is  the  origin  of  all  things.1     Let  us  cast  ourselv 
buck  in   imagination   into  those  early  days,  and   see  if 
cannot  account  for  the  rise  of  such  an  opinion. 

•  term:  ffiKJW  i.  207. 

t  Which  it  certainly  could  not  have  been.    To  prcTcut  any  mi6conwptioo 
h  '1,  we  may  menily  ol*errr  dint  l]  ben   iiht.ui,  ra  oat  tWB  ' l'« 

I.imill.  •  «.  |ii»i.r,  rimrn   |(  -    o.     |    •  .  in.j.li,  .1  in  i|,,    BtodfKI 

In  Anuxiigi  An  ivutury  luii-r.  an  Had  fi  Saaij  >j  mum  than 

Tiulnea*.-  Baa  &  ',,».  33,  b,  «,  irtcm. 
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On  h  his  great  pre- 

decessor ami  Nciles,  we  can  no!   b  struck  with 

HmH  flaoi  ■',    >f  his  speculations.   Thf 

whose  famous  maxim,  '  Kmiw  thvsi-lf,'  directed  the  mind  to 
ts  essentially  cooerete,  may  s«-rvn  as  a  contrast  to 
Amvxiwander,  whose  axiom, '  The  Infinite  is  the  origin  of  all 
things,'  is  a  pure  effort  of  aba traction.  Let  us  concede  to 
him  this  tendency;  let  us  see  in  him  the  gOOSO 
rather  than  the  moralist  or  physicist;  let  us  endeavour  to 
ud  how  all  things  presented  themselves  to  hi*  mind 
in  the  abstract  fbxm,  and  how  mat]  wns  to  him  the 

•cience  of  sciences,  and  we  shall   then  perhaps  be  able  to 
understand  his  tenets. 

Thalcs,  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  things,  found  it  in 
Water.      But    Anaximander,    occupied    with    abstraei 
could  not  so  concrete  a  thing  as  Water:  something 

more  ultimate  in  I  lv-is  was  required.     Water  itself, 

which,  in  common  witli  Thai—,  he  belli  to  I  rffllof 

the  universe,  was  it  not  subject  bo  conditions  P  What  were 
those  conditions ?  This  moisture,  of  which  all  things  are 
made,  does  it  not  cease  to  be  moisture  in  many  instances  ? 
id  I  b  is  tlu-  origin  of  all  ever  change,  ever   I ••• 

confound- -1  with  individual  things  J     Y  ,  If  is  a  Thing; 

•  an  not  be  All  Things.     The  dpx'h  be  said,  was 
not  Water i   it  must  be  the  Unlimited  All,  to  aireipov. 

Vague  and  profitless  enough   this  theory  will   doubtless 
appear.     The  abstraction  '  All '  will  seem  a  mere  •!) 

■rds.    But  in  Greek  pi  Bosophy,  as  we  shall  repeatedly 
uotii  ifl    in    words  ncrally   equivul. Q 

And  if  the  reader  reflects  how  the 
the  very  nature  of  his  science,  is  led  to 
as  enti;"  form,  and  treat 

of  it  as  if  it  alone  constituted  bodj      tin  see  v.  ill  1  [iculiy 

in  ooq  An  ax  inlander's  distinction  between  all  Finite 

ling*  and  the  Infinite  All. 

we  can  explain  his  tenet ;  and  this  ex 
itiou  seems   borne  out  by  the  tc-tiniony  of  Aristotle  and 
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i  -.  wiho  tgroe  that  by  the  I 

Hu   multitude  of  try  parti  out  of  which   indivi 

tilings  issued  by  separation.     '  By  separation : '  the  phrase  is 
significant.     It  means  I  lie  passage  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete — the  All  realising  itself  in  the  Individual  T 
i  'ill  t In-  Infinite  by  the  nam  •  of   I  •  and  say,  'Tliere 

is  Existence  per  ae,  and  Ex  is'.  «»//«./  ;  the  former  is 

ever-living  fountain  whence  flow  the   various  ej 
Tliiiiyi.'    In  this  way  we  may,  perhaps,  make  Anaximander's 
meaning  intelligible. 

4  Anaximander,'  says  Ritter,  'is  represented  as  arguing 
1  li.it  the  primary  substance  must  have  been  iniinite  to  be  all- 
Huflicient  for  the  limitless  variety  of  prodnced  things  with 
which  we  are  encompassed.  Now,  although  Aristotle  espe- 
,i,ill'.  eharaetariaefl  tliis  infinite  as  a  mixture,  we  must  net 

of  ii   as  a  mere  multiplicity  of  primary  inai* 
ments;  for  to   the  mind  of  Anaximander  it    was   a    I 
immortal  and  imperishable — an  ever-producing  energy.   This 

iiiction  of  individual  things  he  derived  from  an  t 
motion  of  the  Infinite.' 

The  primary  Being,  according  to  Anaximander,  is  unqnes- 
tionably  a  Unity.     It  is  One  yet  All.     It  comprises  within 
itself  the  multiplicity  of  elements  from  which  all  m\v.. 
things  are  composed;  mid  these  elements  only  need  to  be 
rated  from  ii  n  r  as  separate  phenomena  of  nature. 

ii'ii  i-i  1!.  ItSOQ  of  the  Iniinite.    How 

decomposition   originate  ?     By  the  eternal   motion    which   is 
the  condition  of  the  Infinite.     'lie  regarded,' saya  Bi 

Iniiui'.r  m  being  in  e  constant  state  of  indpienoT, 
which,  however,  is  nothing  hut  a  constant  secretion  and 
concretion  of  certain  immutable  elements;  so  that  we  might 
well  say  the  parts  of  the  whole  are  constantly  changing, 
■while  the  whole  is  unchangeable.' 

The  idea  of  elevating  an  abstraction   into  a  being,  and 

making  it  the  origin  of  all  things,  is  ijnestio;.  "'gh; 

i  wc  w.'iv  t.»  say.  '  There  are  numbers  1,  2,  8,  20,  80, 

but  there  is  also  Number  in  the  al  uf  which 
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luv^-  v.:  lividnal   i  are  but  the  concrete  r. 

without  Nuu  •  would  be  no  numbers.'     Yet  bo  dif- 

ficult is  it  for  the  hitman  roind  to  divest  itself  of  its  own 
abstractions,  and  to  consider  them  as  abstractions,  that  this 
error  Ii.\s  at  the  root  of  the  majority  of  metaphysical  system*. 
Anaximander  separated  himself  from  Thales  by  regarding 
the  abstract  as  of  higher  significance  than  the  Done  ■  :  and 
in  this  tendency  we  see  the  origin  of  the  Pythagorean  or 
mathematical  BohooL  The  speculations  of  Thalea  aimed  at 
discovering  the  material  constitution  of  the  v.::  fchfij 

were  founded,   in   some   degree,   H]K)n   an    induction    from 
observed  facts,  however  imperfect  that  induction  might  be. 
The  sp> .-culutions  of  Anaximander  were  wholly  deduct 
a  ml.  h  Booh,  tended  towards  mathematics,  the  science  of 
pure  deduction. 

As  an  example  of  this  mathematical  tendency  we  may 
allude  to  his  cosmical  speculation.  The  central  point  in  his 
cosmopceia  was  the  earth,  which,  being  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
with  a  base  in  the  ratio  1 :  ->  to  its  altitude,  was  retained  in 
its  centre  by  the  aid  and  by  the  equality  of  its  dist :: 
from  all  the  limits  of  the  world. 

Fr.m    i  going   we    may  judge    of    the   propriety 

of  t1  i y  historical  arrangement  which  plaC06  Anaxi- 

mander  as  tho   successor  of  Thales.     It   is  clear  that  he 

8  of  the  great  lines  of  speculative  in.piiry,  and 

thut  one,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  in  all  antiquity.     By 

Thai.  or,  the  origin  of  things,  was  held  to  be  a  real 

sal  element,  which  in  the  band*  of  his  successors  became 

1  into  a  merely  t.  kt£n  I  "iblem 

imethang  wholly  different  (LUborlCnd) ;  Kid  the  element 

lb  as  the  repr  ire  was  looked  upon  as 

a  iooo  omenon,  derived  from  that  primary  force  of 

which  it  wa-  the  emblem.    Water  was  the  real  prii 

.   with  Diogenes,  Water  [having  pre- 
viously  been  displaced  for  Air)  waa  but  the  emblem  of  Mind. 

Ion  of  the  All,  though  abstract,  is 
!  physical:  it  is  All  Things, 

i.  C 


His  conception  of  the  Infinite  was  not  pnrcly  ideal ;  it  had 
not  passed  into  the  state  of  a  symbol :  it  was  the  primary 
fact  of  existence ;  above  all  it  involved  no  conception  of 
intelligence  except  as  a  mundane  finite  thing.  His  to 
a-rreipou  was  the  Infinite  Existence,  but  not  the  Infinite  Mind. 
This  later  development  we  shall  meet  with  hereafter  in  the 
Eleaties. 


._ 


$  II.  Pythagoras. 

The  life  of  Pythagoras  is  shrouded  in  the  din  mutrnili- 
■  of  legends,  from  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
extricate  it.     Certain  general  indications  are  doubtless  to  be 
trusted  ;  but  they  are  few  and  vague. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  trouble  necessary  U>  settle  any  one 
point  in  this  biography,  wo  will  here  cite  the  various  dates 
given  by  ancient  authors  and  modern  scholars  as  the  recall 
of  their  inquiries  into  his  birth.  Diodorus  Siculus  says  61« 
Olympiad;  Clemens  Alex.,  02nd  01.;  Eusebius,  63rd  or  G-lth 
01.;  Stanley,  63rd  01.;  Gale,  60th  01.;  Daeier,  47th  01.; 
Bentley,  43rd  01.;  Lloyd,  13rd  01.;  Dodw.dl.  52nd  01. i 
Hitter,  40th  01.;  Thirhvull,  51st  01.  j  so  that  the  accounts 
vary  within  the  limits  of  eighty-four  years.  If  we  must 
make  a  choice  wo  should  decide  with  Bentley ;  not  only  out 
of  respect  for  that  uuignitiec-nt  scholar,  but  because  the  date 
bfl  assigns  agrees  with  the  proluhle  date  of  the  birth  of  one 
known  to  have  been  Pythagoras "s  friend  and  contempo 


rary, 


Anaximantler. 

Pythagoras  is  usually  classed  amongst  the  great  fooi 
of  Mathematics  ;  and  this  receives  confirmation  from  what 
we  know  of  the  general  scope  of  his  labours,  and  from  the 
statement  that  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  determination 
of  extension  and  gravity,  and  nftunring  the.  nstins  of  nu:>i<;d 
tones.  His  science  and  skill  are  exaggerated,  as  indeed  is 
87) Tv  portion  of  his  life.  Fable  assigns  him  the  plaee  .1  l. 
smut,   a  worker  of   miracles,    an. I  her  of  more  than 

human    wisdom.      Hi.s  very  birth   was  marvellous,  some  ac- 
counts making  him  the  gen  of  Hemes,  other*  of  Apollo:  in 


he 

: 


latter,  ho  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
With  :i  word  he  tamed  the  Daunian  bear,  which  was 
laying  waste  the  country ;  with  a  whisper  he  restrained  an 
ox  from  devouring  beans.  He  was  heard  to  lecture  at  dif- 
ferent places,  such  as  Metapontuin  and  Taurouiiuiuin,  on  the 
same  day  and  at  the  BMDS  hour.     As  he  CWBOfl  the  river, 

river-god  saluted  him  with  *  Hail,  Pythagoras  ! '  and 
hi  in  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  was  audible  music. 

Fable  enshrines  these  wonders.  But  that  they  could  exia 
even  as  legendary  tare,  is  significant  of  the  greatness  of 
Pythagoras.  Whenever  we  find  romantic  or  miraculous  deeds 
narrated  we  may  be  certain  that  the  hero  was  great  enough 
at  least  to  sustain  i  he  weight  of  this  crown  of  fabulous  glory. 

But  the  greatness  thus  indicated  is  thought  to  be  dimi- 
nished by  the  tradition  of  his  having  borrowed  all  his 
learning  and  philosophy  from  the  East.  Could  not  so  great 
a  man  dispense  with  foreign  teachers?  Assuredly;  but  this 
is  no  proof  that  he  did  dispense  with  them.  The  question  of 
feet  is  not  to  be  thus  disposed  of.  The  historian  will  ask  for 
*. t  evidence.  Unfortunately  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
is  of  little  worth.  Not  until  u  century  and  a  hall  had  •  ■] 
from  the  death  of  Pythagoras  was  there  any  statement,  now 
recoverable,  made  n  g   this  voyage  into  Egypt,  and 

then  it  occurred  in  an  oration  by  lsocrates,  in  which  the 
"1"  Lac».-da.'Uion  is  also  derived  from  Egypt.' 
This  is  obvi  nils-  i.ul  rustworthy.  Aristotle,  a  better  authority, 
nerer  alludes  to  Egypt.  Nor  did  the  notion  gain  genera] 
acceptance  until  fifty  years  or  so  ufter  lsocrate3,  when  tli- 
Greeks  had  come  into  frequent  connection  with  the  East, 
and  all  marvels  were  suppose.  1   i  Heir  origin  there. 

The  imaginative  Oreota  irate  peculiarly  prone  to  invest  the 
distant  and  the  foreign  with  striking  attributes.     They  c  n  U 
■  ■•-•'  in  wisdom  springing  up  from  amongst  them; 
they  tun  be  Eant  as  to  a  vast  and  unknown  region, 

whence  all  i  if  thought,  must  come. 


•  Zaxuic     Vottriyt  und  Jhle* §Mpm  <?">*ic/>tiichm  I*Mts.  1805,  p.  4«. 

c  2 


the 


When  we  consider,  as  Hitter  observes,  how  Egypt  waa 
peculiarly  the  wonder-land  of  the  olden  Greets,  and  how 
even  in  later  times,  when  it  was  so  much  bettor  known,  it 
waa  still,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  calculated  to  excite  awe  by  the 
singular  character  of  its  people,  which,  roMTTOd  in  itself, 
was  always  obtruding  OB  the  observer's  attention  through  the 
stupendous  structures  of  national  aivhit  •>  hire,  we  can  easily 
imagine  how  the  Greeks  were  led  to  establish  some  connec- 
tion between  this  mighty  East  and  their  groat  Pythagoras. 
If  Pythagoras  had  travelled  iuto  Egypt,  or  indeed  listened  to 
the  relations  of  those  who  had  done  so,  he  would  indeed 
have  thereby  obtained  as  much  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
customs  as  appears  in  his  system  without  his  having  had  tl 
1  -f  ^traction  from  the  Priesthood.  The  doctrine  of  m< 
tempsychosis  was  a  public  doit  rim?  with  the  Egyptians; 
though,  as  Ritter  says,  he  might  not  have  been  indebted  to 
thou  even  for  that.  Funeral  customs  and  abstinence  from 
particular  kinds  of  food  were  things  to  he  noticed  by  :iny 
traveller.  But  the  fundamental  objection  to  Pythagoras 
having  been  instructed  by  the  Egyptian  Priests,  is  to  bo 
sought  in  the  constitution  of  the  priestly  caote  itself.  If  tho 
priests  were  so  jealous  of  instruction  a3  not  to  bestow  it  even 
on  the  most  favoured  of  their  countrymen  beyond  their  caste, 
how  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  tb.  J  WOoJd  beatow  it  on  a 
nger,  and  one  of  a  different  religion  ! 

The  ancient  writers  were  sensible  of  this  objection.  To 
gat  rid  of  it  they  invented  a  story  which  we  shall  give  as  it 
is  given  by  Brucker.  Polycrates  was  in  friendly  relations 
with  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  sent  Pythagoras, 
with  a  recommendation  tocnalde  hiui  to  gain  aC08B8  tu  the 
Priests.  The  King's  authority  was  not  sufficient  to  pi.  \ ail 
on  the  Priests  to  admit  a  stranger  to  their  mysteries  :  they 
referred  Pythagoras  therefore  to  Thebes,  as  of  greater  anti- 
quity. The  Theban  Priests  were  awed  by  the  I.'.u,  1  Herniate, 
but  were  loath  to  admit  a  si  ranger  to  t  lnir  rites.  To  disgust 
tho  novice,  they  forced  him  to  undergo  several  seTOTfi  0QM- 
monies,  amongst  which  was  circumciaiun.     But  he  could  not 


ouraged.  He  obeyed  all  their  injunctions  with  sin-h 
patience  East  they  resolved  to  take  him  into  their  confidence. 
II  j  i'.  ••  ■■<  -  md-twenty  years  in  Egypt,  and  returned 
perfect  master  of  a  I  .     This  is  not  a  bad  story :  the 

only  objection  to  it  is  thai  it  has  not  a  fact  to  rent  on. 

To  Pythagoras  the  invention  of  the  word  philosopher  is 
ascribed.     When  he  was  in  Peloponnesus  he  was  asked  by 
Leontins,  what  was  his  art.     '  I  hare  no  art;    I  am  a  philo- 
sopher,' was  the  reply.      Leontius  never  having  heard  the 
num.-   before,  asked  what    it   meant.      Pythagoras   gravely 
answered,  '  This  life  may  he  eompared  (o  the  Olympic  games  : 
for  as  in  this  assembly  some  seek  glory  and  the  crowns  ;  some 
he  purHu-     nr  by  the  sale  of  merchandise  seek  gain; 
and  others,  more  noble  than  either,  go  there  neither  for  gain 
nor  for  applause,  but  solely  to  enjoy  this  wonderful  Bpectacle, 
and  to  see  and  know  all   that  passes.      We,  io  the  same 
manner,  quit  our  country,  which  is  Heaven,  and  come   into 
world,  which  is  an  assembly  where  many  work  for  profit, 
many  for  gain,  and  when;  there  are  hut  few  who,  despising 
avarice  and  vanity,  study  nature.      It  is  these  last  whom  I 
call  philosophers ;  for  as  there  is  nothing  more  noble  than  to 
bo  a  spectator  without  any  personal   interest,  so  in  this  life 
the  contemplation  and  knowledge  of  nature  are  infinitely 
-  honourable  than  any  other  application.' 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  ordinary  interpretation 
Of  philosopher,  as  Pythagoras  meant  it,  a  '  lowr  of  wisdom,' 
is  only  accurate  where  the  utmost  extension  is  given  to  the 
Wisdom    must  be  the  '  be-all  and  the  end-all 
■■her,  and  not  simply  a  taste  or  a  pursuit. 
It  must  be  his  mistruss,  lowborn  :i  lib'  is  devoted.     This  was 
meaning   of  Pythagoras.     Th.-  mad   v.lii.-h  hid  before 
•^uated  a  wise  man  was  oo$6s.     But  he  wished  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  1 1 « < -  Sophoi,  or  philosophers  of  his  day,  by 
BG,  as  he  had  done  by  system.     What  was  the  meaning  of 
p&os?    Unqn.  ■  iy  what  w«-  mean  by  a  wise  man,  as 

distinct  from  a  philosopher  ;  one  whose  wisdom  is  practical, 
andturmd  to  practical  purposes;  one  who  loves  wisdom  nut 
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for  its  own  sake  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  its  uses. 
Pythagoras  loved  wisdom  for  its  own  sake.  Contemplation 
was  to  him  the  highest  exercise  of  humanity :  to  bring 
wisdom  down  to  the  base  purposes  of  life  was  desecration. 
He  called  himself  therefore  a  philosopher — a  lover  of 
Wisdom — to  demarcate  himself  from  those  who  Bought 
Wisdom  only  as  a  power  to  he  used  for  ulterior  ends. 

This  interpretation  of  the  word  philosopher  may  explain 
some  of  his  opinions.  Above  all,  it  explains  the  constitution 
lis  Secret  Society,  into  which  no  one  was  admitted  except 
after  a  severe  initiation.  For  five  years  the  novice  was  con- 
demned to  silence.  Many  relinquished  the  task  in  despair ; 
they  were  unworthy  of  the  contemplation  of  pure  wisdom. 
Others,  in  whom  the  tendency  to  loquacity  was  observed  to 
be  less,  had  the  period  conmiul'il.  Various  humiliations  had 
to  be  endured:  various  experiments  were  made  of  their 
powers  of  self-denial.  By  these  Pythagoras  judged  whether 
tlh-y  were  worldly-minded,  or  wh.rh.r  the*  were  fit  to  be 
ndmnbtoc!  into  the  sanctuary  of  science.  Having  purged 
their  souls  of  the  baser  particles  by  purifications,  sacrifices, 
nnd  initiations,  they  were  admitted  to  the  sanctuary,  where 
tin:  higher  part  of  the  soul  was  purged  by  tin-  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  immaterial  and 
eternal  things.  For  tliis  purpose  Pythagoras  commenced 
j.liilnsopli-.  with  Mathematics,  because,  as  they  just  preserve 
the  medium  lwtweeii  corporeal  and  incorporeal  things,  they 
ran  alone  draw  off  the  mind  from  Sensible  things  and  conduct 
them  to  Intelligibles. 

By  his  later  disciples  he  was  venerated  as  a  God.     He  who 
could  transcend  all  earthly  struggles,  and  I  t  ambitio 

of  the  men,  to  live  only  for  the  sake  of  wisdom,  wi 

he  not  of  a  higher  stamp  than  ordinary  mortals?  Well 
might  later  historians  picture  him  u  pTpftffifl  in  robes  of 
white,  his  head  crowned  with  gold,  his  aspect  grave,  DM 

<:il.  and  calm  :  above  the  mamJasia  any  human  j 

any  human  sorrow;  enwrap'  in  BOntamplctaon  of  the  di 

mysteries  of  existence ;  listening  to  miiBic  and  the  hymns 
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BOdf  and  Thales,  or  listening  to  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres.  And  to  a  lively,  talkative,  quibbling,  active, 
versatile  people  like  the  Greeks,  what  a  grand  phenomenon 
must  this  solemn,  earnest,  silent,  meditative  man  have 
appeared  ' 

•  Pythagoras,'  Bays  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,*  *  arrived  in  Italy 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Cicero  and  Aldus  Gellius,  and  fixed  hiH  resi- 
dence in  Croton,  a  city  in  the  bay  of  Turentum,  colonised  by 
Greeks  of  the  Achieau  tribe.  If  we  may  lend  a  p 
credit  to  the  extravagant  fables  of  later  disciples,  endeavour- 
ing to  extract  from  ilorid  8uj>eraddition  some  original  germ 
of  simple  truth,  it  would  Mem  that  he  first  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  u.nd,  us  was  not  "IT—d  i" 
those  times,  soon  rose  from  the  preceptor  to  the  legislator. 
Dissensions  in  the  city  favoured  his  objects.  The  Senate 
(consisting  of  a  thousand  members,  doubtless  of  a  dim-rent. 
race'  from  the  body  of  the  people  ;  the  first  the  posterity  of 
the  settlers,  the  last  the  native  population)  availed  itself  of 
the  arrival  and  influence  of  an  eloqwnt  and  renowned  philo- 
sopher, lie  lent  himself  to  the  consolidation  of  aristocracies, 
and  was  equally  inimical  to  democracy  and  tyranny.  But 
his  policy  was  that  of  no  vulgar  ambition.  He  refused,  at 
least  for  a  time,  ostensible  power  and  office,  and  was  con- 

d  with  instituting  an  organised  and  formidable  so< 
not  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  mighty  Order  founded  by  Loyola 
m  times  comparatively  recent.     The  disciples  admitted  into 
rwent  examination  and  probation:  it  was 
through  degrees  that  they  passed  into  its  higher  honour- 
were  admitted  into  its  deeper  secrets.     Eeligion  made  the 
basis  of  the  fraternity,  but   religion  connected  with  1   | 
ends  of  ailvuTi. Tin   nl    ud  power.      He  selected  the   three 
hundred  who  at  Croton  formed  his  Order,  from  the  noblest 
families,  and  they  were  prof  reared  to  know  themselves, 

that  so  they  might  be  fitted  fco  command  the  world.     It  was 


•  Mkctii,  \U  11.x  ntid  Fall.  vol.  li. 


not  long  before  this  society,  of  which  Pythagoras  was  tin- 
head,  appears  to  have  supplanted  the  ancient  Senate,  and 
obtained  the  legislative  administration.  In  thin  InstitotaOD 
Pythagoras  stands  alone;  no  other  founder  of  f  J  reek  pbib 
sophy  resembles  liini.  My  all  MOOQ&tl  hfl  also  dill'ered  hem 
the  other  sages  of  his  time  in  bis  estimation  of  the  import- 
ance of  women.  lie  is  said  to  have  lectured  to.  and  taught 
them.     His  win?  -rsolf  a  philosopher,  and  fifteen  dis- 

ciples of  the  softer  sex  rank  among  tbe  prominent  orna- 
nn'iits  of  his  school.     An  Order  based  opon  so  pro!  a 

knowledge  of  alJ  that  cau  fascinate  or  cheat  mankind  could 
not  i'.i il  l>  :-.eure  a  tein|H>rnr,  His  ii.il  •  is  un- 

1  ■I'unded  in  Croton:  it  extended  to  Ot&er  Italian  eitiet;  it 
amended  or  overturned  political  constitutions;  and  had 
Pythagoras  possessed  a  more  coarse  and  personal  ambition, 
he  might  perhaps  have  founded  a  mighty  dynasty.  Bad  en- 
riched our  s<  ilswitb  the  result  of  a  new  experiment. 
lint  his  was  the  ambition  not  of  a  hero,  but  a  sage.  He 
wished  ntibot  to  i->tablish  a  system  than  to  exalt  hinnatC 
His  immediate  followers  saw  not  all  the  consequences  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  fraternity  he  founded ;  and  the 
I "  litical  designs  of  his  gorgeous  and  august  philosophy,  only 
for  awhile  successful,  left  behind  them  but  the  mummeries 
of  an  impotent  freemasonry,  and  the  enthusiastic  ceremonies 
of  half-witted  ascetics. 

'It  was  when  this  power,  so  mystic  and  so  revolutionary, 
bad,  by  the  means  of  branch  societies,  established  itself 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy,  that  a  general 
feeling  of  alarm  and  sus]>ieinu  broke  out  against  the  sage 
and  his  sectarians.  Tbe  ant i- Pythagorean  risings,  according 
to  Porphyry,  wore  sufficiently  numerous  and  active  to  be 
remembered  long  generations  afterwards.  Many  of  the 
sage's  friends  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Pythagoras  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  his 
Doles,  or  died,  I  fugitive,  amongst  his  disciples  at  Meta- 
jientum.  Nor  was  it  until  nearly  the  whok  of  Lower  Italy 
was  torn  by  convulsions,  and  Greece  herself  drawn  into  the 
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contest   as   pacificator   and   arbiter,  that   the   ferment  was 
allayed.     The  Pythagorean    institutions  w--re  abolished,  Bad 

the  Hni'MTntic  dcmiK  ms  rose  upon   the 

ruins  of  those  intellectual  but  ungenial  oligarcl 

1  Pythagoras  committed  a  fatal  error  whan,  in  his  attempt 
ton-  I y,  lie  had    recourse  to  an  LBS  for 

his  agents.  Revolutions,  especially  those  Enfln 
religion,  can  never  be  worked  out  but  by  popular  emotions, 
i  .is  from  this  flavor  of  judgment  that  he  enlisted  the 
people  against  him  ;  for  by  the  acoounl  of  bTeanthes,  related 
by  Porphyry,  and  indeed  from  all  other  testimony,  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  to  popular  not  party  commotion  bis  full 
must  be  a8crilH.'d.  It  is  no  tees  clear  that  after  his  d 
while  his  philosoph   el  named,  in-;  politica]  oode 

ibled  away.     The  only  seed  sown  by  philosophers  which 
spring  up  into  great  States,  are  those  that,  whether  for  good 
il,  are  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Many." 
We  i    omit   the   story  which  go  long  amused  the 

world,  respecting  his  discovery  of  the  musical  chords. 
.  i  i  th<-  ihop  of  a  blacksmith,  a  number  of 
men  striking  successive  ly  i  piece  of  heated  iron,  he  remarked 
that  all  the  hammers,  except  one,  produced  harmonious 
chords,  viz.  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  the  third;  but  the 
sound  between  The  fifth  and  the  third  was  discordant.  On 
•ring  the  workshop,  he  found  the  diversity  of  sounds  was 
owing  to  the  difference  in  tho  weight  of  the  hammers.  He 
took  the  exact  weights,  and  on  reaching  home  suspended 
bar  strings  of  equal  dimensions,  and  hanging  a  weight  i 
the  er  .1  of  each  of  the  strings  equal  to  t  at  of  each 

hammer,  he  struck  the  strings,  and  (braid  the  Bounds  cor- 
respond uith  th-.se  of  the  hammers.     He  then  proceeded  to 
brmation  of  a  musical  scale. 

This  story  5b  significant  of  the  lax  credulity  which  allows 
historical  fictions  to  become  current  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  even  a  bn 

A  story  should  be  shown    to  be  within    the   limits  of 
possibility;  that  i-  the  least  demand  we  can  make.     Butt  in 


the  pronflfil  ease,  '  Though  both  hauiiuers  and  anvil  have 
been  swallowed  by  ancients  and  moderns  with  most  ostri.h- 
like  digestion,  yet  upon  examination  and  experiment  it 
appears  that  hamuiers  of  different  size  and  weight  will  no 
Don  produce  different  tones  upon  the  same  anvil,  than  bows 
or  clappers  of  different  size  will  from  the  some  string  or 
bell.'  * 

5  III.  Philosophy  op  Pythagoras. 

There  is  no  sys tern  more  difficult  to  seize  and  repr. 
accurately  than  that  commonly  called  the  Pythagorean.  It 
has  made  a  greet  B08M  LH  the  world;  and  is  consequently 
i  confounded  with  its  distant  echoes.  An  sir  of  mystery] 
always  inviting  to  a  large  class,  surrounds  it.  The  HI 
vcllous  relations  concerning  its  illustrious  founder,  the  sup- 
posed assimilation  it  contains  of  various  elements  of  Eastern 
hiliiai,  and  the  supposed  symbolical  nature  of  its 
doctrines,  have  all  eqnally  combined  to  render  it  attractive 
and  contradictory.  Every  dogma  in  it  has  been  traced  to 
some  prior  philosophy.  Not  a  vestige  will  remain  to  be  called 
the  property  of  the  teacher  himself,  if  we  restore  to  the 
Jews,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  nay  even 
Thracian8,  those  various  portions  which  he  is  declared  to 
have  borrowed  from  them. 

All  this  pretended  plagiarism  we  incline  to  think  ex- 
tremely improbable :  Pythagoras  was  a  successor  of  Anax- 
iniamlor;  and    his  -,  in   as  far  as  we  can  gather 

their   leading   tendency,  were  but   a   continuation  of  that 
11,1.1    ;ni.l  d.-ilni tive  philosophy  of  which  Anaximander 
was  the  originator. 

At  the  outset  we  must  premise,  that  whatever  interest 
there    may    be    in    following    out.     II:  icular    opinions 

recorded  as  belonging  to  Pythagoras,  such  a  process  is  quite 
incompatible  with  our  plan.     The  greatest  uncertainty  still 
ts.  and  must  for  ever  exist  amongst  scholars,  respecting 
the  genuineness  of  those  opinions.     Even  such  as  ai 

•   HrRXBT.  llitt.  of  Mutic. 
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corded  by  trustworthy  authorities  are  always  vaguely  attri- 
buted by  them  to  '  the  Pythagoreans,'  not  to  Pythagoras. 
Modern  criticism  has  clearly  shown  that  the  works  attributed 
to  Timieus  and  Archytas  are  spurious;  and  that  the  supposed 
treatise  of  Ocellus  Lucanus  on  the  '  Nature  of  the  All ' 
cannot  even  have  been  written  by  a  Pythagorean.  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  the  only  ancient  writers  who  are  to  he  trusted 
lis  matter,  do  not  attribute  any  peculiar  doctrines  to 
Pythagoras.  The  reason  is  sitnj.lt-.  Pythagoras  taught  in 
secret ;  and  never  wrote.  What  he  taught  his  disciples  it 
is  impossible  accurately  to  learn  from  what  those  disci]. kx 
themselves  taught  His  influence  over  their  minds  was 
unquestionably  immense;  and  this  influence  would  com- 
municate to  his  school  a  distinctive  tendency,  but  not  one 
accordant  doctrine;  for  each  scholar  would  carry  out  that 
tendency  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  tastes  and 
powers. 

The  extreme  di:lieulty  of  ascertaining  accurately  what 
Pythagoras  thought,  or  even  what  his  disciples  thought,  will 
tnbarrass  us  if  we  can  but  ascertain  the  general  tendency 
of  their  speculations,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarity  of  their 
method.  For  this  difficulty — which,  to  the  critical  historian 
insuperable,  only  affects  us  indirectly — renders  indeed  our 
endeavour  to  seize  the  characteristic  method  and  tendency 
more  hazardous  and  more  liable  bo  :    iiuii;  but  it  docs 

not  compel  us  to  interrupt  our  nil  far  the  sake  of  storm- 
ing every  individual  fortress  of  opinion  we  may  encounter  on 
our  way.  Wi  have  to  trace  out  the  map  of  the  philosophicil 
world  ;  we  must  be  careful  to  ascertain  the  great  outlines  of 
each  country:  this  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  without 
absolutely  being  acquainted  with  the  internal  varieties  of 
that  coon  try,  for  geographers  aro  not  bound  to  be  also 
geologists. 

What  wen-  the  method  and  tendency  of  the  Pythagorean 

!  :-»       The    method,    purely    deductive;     the    tendency. 

wholly  towards  the  0  lion  of  abstractions  as  the  only 

true  materials  of  science.     Hence  the  name  not  uufrequcntly 
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given   to  that  school,  of  'the  Mathematical.'     The  list  of 
Pythagoreans  embraces  the  greatest  names  in  math.-n 
and  astronomy, — Arebytos  and  1'hilolaus,  and  subsequently 
Jlipparchus  Bod  Ptolemy.* 

We  may  now  perhaps,  in  some  sort,  comprehend  what 
Pythagoras  meant  when  he  taught  that  Number*  wave  the 
principle*  of  Thing*  :  tqvi  apidpovs  ahiovs  tivai  t»}»  ovc!at,t  or, 
to  translate  more  literally,  '  Numbers  are  the  cause  of  the 
material  existence  of  Things : '  oinria  being  here  evidently  the 
expression  of  concrete  existence.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
wording  of  the  formula  given  elsewhere  by  Aristotle,  that 

e  is  realised  from  Numbers :  ttjv  tpCoiv  if;  apiO^oiv 
awurratrt.\  Or  again  :  Things  M»  but.  the  copies  of  Numbers: 
fii'fiijaiv  tivatra  oma  rav  upidp.wv.Jj  Wluit  I'vthagoras  meant 
was,  that  Numbers  were  the  ultimate  nature  of  things. 
Anaximander  saw  that  things  in  themselves  are  not  final ; 

are  constantly  ehaugi  position  aud  attributes; 

ible,  and  the  principle  of  existence  must  be 
invariable;  he  called  that  invariable  existence  KEMALT* 

r>thagoras  saw  that  there  was  an  invariable  existence 
tying  beneath  these  varieties;  but  he  wanted  some  more 
.1. -Unite  expression  for  it,  and  he  called  it  Number.  Thus 
each  individual  tiring  may  change  its  position,  its  mode  of 
existence;  all  its  peculiar  attributes  may  be  destroyed  except 
one,  its  numerical  attribute.      It  is  always    'one* 

tiling  ;  nothing  can  destroy  that  numerical  existence.     Com- 

fb.'  tiling  in  every  possible  variety  of  ways,  aud  it  still 
remains  'one;'  it  cannot  bo  less  than  '  one,*  it  OftJU) 
made  more  than  'one.'  Resolve  it  into  its  minutest  parti- 
qIbBj  and  each  particle  is  'one.'  Having  thus  found  that 
numerical  existence  was  the  only  invariable  existence,  he 
was  easily  led  to  proclaim  all  things  to  be  but  copies  of 
Numbers.     '  All  phenomena  must  originate  in  the  simj  Le 


in 
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elements,'  says  Sextus  Empiricus, '  and  it  would  be  contrary 
to  reason  to  suppose  the  Principle  of  the  Universe  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  nature  of  sensible  phenomena.     The  .' 
are  consequently  not  only  invisible  and  intangible,  but  also 
incorporeal.' 

As  numerical  existence  is  the  ultimate  state  at  v' 
analysis  can  arrive  with  respect  to  finite  things,  so  also  is  it 
the  ultimate  state  at  which  we  can  arrive  with  respect  to  the 
Infinite,  or  Existence  in  itself.  The  Infinite,  th.  1  f  -n-,  must 
be  one.  One  is  the  absolute  Number ;  it  exists  in  and  by 
itself;  it  has  no  need  of  any  relation  with  anything  else,  DOi 
even  with  any  ttl&UK  a  umber ;  Two  is  but  the  relation  of  One 
to  One.  All  modes  of  existence  sure  but  finite  aspects  of  the 
Infinite;  so  all  numbers  are  but  numerical  rei.  T  the 

one.     In   the  original  one  all  numbers  tire  contained,  and 
consequently  the  elements  of  the  whole  world. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  one  is  necessarily  the  r'tpxn — the 

beginning  of  things  so  eagerly  sought  by  philosophers,  since, 

over  you  begin,  you  must  begin  with  one.    Suppose  Hie 

bet  be  three,  and  you  strike  off  the  initial  numWr  to 

make  two,  the  second  then  will  be  one.      In  a  word,  one  is 

the  Beginning  of  all  things. 

Th.  quibble  on  which  this,  as    indeed    the   whole 

■.a  reposes,  need  not  excite  any  suspicion  of  the  BBC 

of  Pythagoras.     The  Greeks  were  unfortunately  acquainted 

DO  language  but  their  own:  and,   as   a   natural  con- 

hjo,  mistook  distinctions  in  language  for  distinct ii 

iigs.     It  lias  been  well  said  by  Dr.  Whewell,  th;it.  '  ill 

lirst  attempts  to  comprehend  the  operations  of  Nature 

0  the  introduction  of  abstract  conceptions,  vague  Indeed, 

but   not  e    unmeaning.      And    the    next    step    in 

ng   Deoessarily  was   to  make   those  vague 

II  more  clear  and   fixed,  so  that  the  logins!  (acuity 

lid   l>e   able  to  employ   them    securely  and   colnn  nily. 

Hut  I  -re  two  ways  of  making  II  apl  ;  ih<    i  ne, 

training  t!.'  words  only,  and   1  be  thoughts  which  tliey 

call  up:  the  other,  by  attending  to  the    facts   aud   things 


which   bring  these   abstract  terms  iulo  use.    The  Gree 

/•trial  or  notional  course,  and  failed.'* 

it   is  only  by  means    of   the    above    explanation    that 

we  can  credit  the  belief  in   distinctions  so  wire-drawn   as 

those  of  Pythagoras;  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  understand 

Imiw  In-  <  -.i:l.i  have  h  Id  that  Numbers  were  Beings.  Aristotle 

attributes  this  com  ■  -j'tion  to  the  fondness  of  Pythagoras  for 

concerns  itself  with  the  abstract,  not 

with  the  material  existence  of  sensible  things;  but  surely 

this  is  only  half  the  explanation?     The  mathematicians  in 

our   day    not    only   reason   entirely    with    symbols,    which 

I  as  the  representatives  of  things,  without  having  the 
least  affinity  0T  resemblance  to  the  thing!  (being  wholly 
wbttl  but  very  many  of  these  »■■  <r  trouble 

themselves  at  all  with  insjiocting  tho  things  about   which 
they  reason  by  means  of  symbols.     Much  of  the  science  of 

■  nomy  is  curried  on  by  those  who  never  use  a  telescope; 
it  b  carried  on  by  figures  upon  paper,  and  0  '»ns 

those  figures.     Because,  however,  astronomers  use  nunibe 
as  symbols,  they  do  not  suppose  that  numbers  are  moi 
symbols.     Pythagoras  was  not  able  to  make  this  distinctio: 
lie  I  el!,  w.l  that  numbers  were  things  in  reality,  not  mere! 
in  BjrnboL    "When  therefore  Hitter  says  that  the  Pythagorean 

i la  *  can  only  be  taken  symbolically,'  he  appears  to 
(■• in  in  it    a  great  anachronism,  and   to  antedate    by    HI 

iries  a  modfl  <  •  I  bought  at  variance  with  all  we  know  of 

k  Philosophy;  at  variance  also  with  the  express  testi- 
mony  of  \  who  .says,  *  Tho    Pythagoreans    ili,l   not 
separate  numbers  from  Things.     They  held  Number  to  be 
■    aud  Material   of  things,  no  less  than  their 
e  ;in<l  power.' f  The  notion  that  because  we,  in  thep: 

•  EBifoy  "/  if-e  Lniu.-iire  Batencm,  i.  s*. 

t  K  wxiuUI  Iip  more  •ccurnb*  to  mj, '  N'ninlww  on 

of  their  m.itrriil  ubtOM  (Omit  toJs   • 
incxl  Bk*i  hx  tittiMi  maltrialit,  cnp.  3)  and  of  th<ir  modi&w 
|  ir  »«*(j  t«  <ral  !■_■ 

I  I  iy  iho**1  who  helioer  in  the  symbolical 

■kI  e.-1-tnin!-,  M  I  .-nutated  all 

tlir  ft  he  <-'lo»c  of  til 
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sent  state  of  philosophy,  cannot  conceivo  numbers  otherwise 
than  as  symbols,  therefore  Pythagoras  most  have  conceived 
them  in  the  same  way,  is  one  which  has  1"  en  WBgj  H 
spread,  but  which  we  hold  to  be  as  great  au  anachronism  as 
Shakespeare's  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  or  Racine  exhibit  big 
the  etiquette  of  Versailles  in  the  camp  at  Aulis.  And  Rittcr 
himself,  after  having  stated  with  considerable  detail  the 
various  points  in  thin  philosophy,  admits  that  the  essential 
doctrine  rests  on  '  the  derivation  of  all  iii  the  world  from 
mathematical  relations,  and  on  the  resolution  of  the  relations 
of  space  and  time  into  those  of  units  or  numbers.  All 
proceeds  from  the  original  one.  or  primary  number,  or  from 
the  plurality  of  units  or  numbers  into  which  the  one  in  its 
I  ppment  divides  itself.'  Now,  to  suppose  that  this 
■  1.  "-triii"'  was  simply  nun  hi  HOI '■'  i>  ul  and  not  mathematico- 
cosmological,  is  to  violate  all  principles  of  historical  philo- 
sophy ;  f'.»r  it  is  to  throw  the  opinions  of  our  day  into  the 
period  of  Pythagoras.  As  a  final  proof,  consider  the  forum  Is. 
fiifitfo ti>  jbmt  to  ovra  to>v  api0^iawt  '  Tilings  are  the  copies  of 
Numbers.'  This  formula,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
favourable  to  the  notion  we  are  combating,  will  on  a  close 
inspection  exhibit  the  real  meaning  of  Pythagoras  to  be 
directly  the  reverse  of  symbolical.  Symbols  are  arbitrary 
marks,  b  0  resemblance  to  the  thing!  they  represent; 

r,  z  are  but  letters  of  the  alphabet;  the  mathematician 
makes  them  1  *>\*  ■■!  r-iinntities,  Of  of  tilings;  but  no 

one  would  call  jrthe  copy  of  an  unknown  quantity.    But  what 
is  the  meaning  of  Tilings  being  copies  of  Numbers,  if  Che]  are 
o?  The  meaning  •>■<•■  moat  seek  in  anterior 

find  that  Things  are  tin-  ,..,.- 

creU  erisUncex  of abnlracl  Existence;  and  that  when  Numbers 

are  said  to  be  tl  hat  She  forms  of 

material  tin!..  original  essences,  which   ftpmain   in- 

rariable  are  Numbers.*     Tims  a  stone  is  on.-  slone  ;  as  such 

•  1l»nm  vr  i*u*t  mii*  t«d  the 

tktvrj  «f  •  iMoit*  prapoalion*-.'     NnnWn*  hi  hoi  Uh  Uw»  of  cone 
th#  txgntnam  of  Umm*  In.*-,  bat  the  --mace-*  video 
crr-ry  r»rirt  v 
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it  is  a  copy  of  One  ;  it  is  the  realisation  of  the  abstract.  One 
hitn  a    ■  -  Let  the  stone  be  ground  to  dust, 

ami  the  particle  of  dost  is  still  ■  QOfji  MHrfhar  copy  of  the 
One. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  only  a   few 

[eel  expressions,  such  as,  'Number  is  the  principle  of 

Things,'  handed  down  to  us  as  the  tloetrines  of  a  thinker 

ted  a  considerable  school,  and  whose  influence  on 

-iophy  was  undeniably  immense.  We  hare  to  interpret 
these  expressions  as  we  best  can.  Above  all,  we  have  to 
give  them  some  appearance  of  plausibility ;  and  this  not  so 
much  an  appearance  of  plausibility  to  modern  thinkers  as 
wh;it  would  have  been  plausible  to  the  ancients.  Now,  as 
far  as  we  have  familiarised  OUnelrCfl  with  the  antique  DO 
of  thought,  our  iut ■..■ipn.-fation  of  Pythagoras  is  one  which,  if 
not  the  truo,  is  at  any  rate  very  analogous  to  it :  by  such  a 
logical  proces  jhl  have  arrived  at  his  conclusions 

for  our  puqtose  this  is  almost  the  same  as  if  he  had  arrived 
m  by  it. 
This  history  has  but  to  settle   two  questions   respecting 
.Pythagoras  :  first,  did  he  regard  Numbers  as  symbols  im 
or  as  entities V     Second)  if  bfi  regarded  them  as  entities,  how 
iT.nl.l  arrived  :ir  h:hm:i?    The  second  of 

questions  luis  been  answered  in  a  hypothetical  manner 
in  the  remarks  just  made;  but  of  com  ■\|.lauatii.n  is 

worthless  if  the  first  question  be  negatived,  and  to  that 
question  therefore  we  now  turn.  If  we  are  to  accept  the 
iiuth.il,    ..I  ,   the  question  is   distinctly   ami   de- 

cisively answered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  favour  of  tin-  real 
Numbers.     It  is  true  that  doubts  en  thrown  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,    who   is   said  to  have  in  is  understood  or 

Bitted  the  Pythagorean  dootTUM  :   but  when  we  consider 

OttprehenHivoncBK  and  exactness  of  Aristotle's  mi: 

intellect ;  when  we  consider  further  that  he  had  paid  more 

than  In-  bum]  u'  i.iitiou  to  the  doctrines  of  tli"  | '  -roans, 

having  written  a  sue.  Uk]  treatise  thereon,  we  shall  bo  slew  to 

:    |    lta1    in-  i:t  he  mav  make,  unless  better  evidence  is 
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produced  ;  and  where  can  bettor  evidence  bo  sought  ?     Either 

we  must  accept  Aristotle,  or  be  silent  on  the  whole  matter ; 

unless,  Indeed,  the  reader  prefers — as  many  prefer — his  own 

sagacity  to  Aristotle's  authority.     It  may  be  stated  as  a  final 

consi'l  Hi.ii   the  view  taken   by  the  Stagirite  is   in 

Perfect  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  Anaximander;  so 

that,  given  the  philosophy  of  the  master,  we  might  a  priori 

deduce  the  opinions  of  the  pupil. 

The  nature  of  this  History  forbids  any  detailed  account  of 

the  various  opinions  attributed  to  Pythagoras  on  subsidiary 

ts.     But  we  may  instance  his  celebrated  theory  of  the 

music  of  the  spheres  as  a  good  specimen  of  tin    deductive 

bj  him.     Assuming  that  everything  in  the 

I  Arrangement  (*oa/xof),  which  he  called  the  world,  must. 

be  bermonioaslj  arranged,  and  assuming  that  the  planets 

were  at  the  same  proportionate  distances  from  one  another 

as   the  divisions   of  the  monochord,  he  concluded  that  in 

passing  through  the  ether  they  must  make  asoun.l,  and  that 

this  sound  would  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their 

magnitui  by,  and  relative  <  Saturn  gave  the 

.  as  being  the  furthest  from  the  earth  ;  the  Moon 

gave  the  shrillest,  as  being  nearest  to  the  earth. 

It  may  be  necessary  just  to  state  that  the  attempt  to  make 

igoras  a  Bfonotheist  is  utterly  without  solid  basis,  and 

One  I  detailed  refutat i- 

Hi.-,  doctrine  of  Hie  Transmigration  of  Souls  has  been  re- 

lad  as  symbolical;  with  very  little  reason,  or  nil  her  with 

DO  reason  at  all.     He  defined  the  soul  to  be  a  Monad  (unit) 

b  was  self-moved.-     Of  course  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it 

waa  a  number,  was  One.  i.  e.  perfect.     But  all  perfection,  in 

as  for  as  it  i.»  must  pass  into  imperfection,  whence  it 

res  to  regain  its  state  of  perfection.     Imperfection   be 

■d  a  departure  from  unity  ;  two  therefure  was  accursed. 

soul  in  man  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  i  m  perfection.f 

•  Aram?,  tk  Animi,  i.  :'. 

■•  ArWtotlf  expn>MM  hineelf  when  ha flayn  »hnt  the  Pythagorean  i  mum 
»«3  I  nee  Co   !*•  •   wrtain  OMnbin.ilion   of  nuniWre,  t4  8't 

•mr  lyityxr  tain i  ifurx*)  ""^  ►<>''>• 
I.  D 
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It  lias  three  elements,  Keasou  (vovs).  Intelligence  [4>pyv),  and 
Passion  {0v/ids)  :  the  two  last  man  has  in  common  with 
brutes;   tin.'  tirst  if  his  distinguishing  char  .-.      It  has 

houce  been  concluded  that  Pythagoras  could  not  hare  main- 
tained the  doetrine  of  transmigration,  his  distinguishing 
USD  from  brntes  being  a  refutation  of  those  who  charge  him 
with  the  doctrine.*  The  objection  is  plausible,  and  points 
out  a  rontradi' -tion  j  hut  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  the 
b  ilittf  that  transmigration  was  laught.t  Tlie  soul,  being  a 
self-moved  monad,  is  One,  v.h.tl,  r  it  connect  Itself  with  two 
or  with  three  ;  in  other  words  the  essence  remains  the  same 
whatever    its  manifest:!  I  i<m.s.      The  One  80ul  inav    1   :vu   two 

■tpM  Higence  and  Pission,  M  in  brutes;  or  it  may 

ha\e  the  three    BSpeotBj  as  in  man.      Each  of  these  aspects 
.  and  the   man  will  then  become  eminently 
i  iti "ii at,   COT  able,  or  sensual.     He  will  bo  a  philosopher,  a 
man  of  tl  QQ '  •  beast.     Hence  the  importance  of  the 

I'vthagoreon  initiation,  and  of  the  studies  of  Mathematics 
and  Music. 

'  This  soul,  which  can  look  before  ami  after,  can  shrink 
and  shrivel  itself  into  an  incapacity  of  cont. ju  ; 
but  the  present  moment.     Of  what  depths  of  degeneracy  it  is 
Capable  !      What  a  beast  it  may  become  !      And  if  something 
lower  than  itself,  wlr,  i. -thing  higher 9     And  if  some- 

thing  higher  and  li.w.-r.  may  there  not  be  a  law  accurately 
determining  its  elevation  ami  descent?  Each  soul  has  I 
pe,-n!  m  i -vil  tastes,  bringing  it  to  the  likeness  of  different 
atores  beneath  its'-lt":  why  may  it  OOt  be  under  the  m- 
ity  of  abiding  in  the  condition  of  that  thing  to  which  it 
had  adapted  and  r'-'lm-    1  it  self?' J 

In  closing  this  account  of  a  very  imperfectly-known 
■ioeinin  .  we  liave  only  further  to  exhibit  its  relation  to  the 
preceding   philosophy.      It    is    clearly  an  offshoot  of    Vnaxi- 

•  I'M  an  bnoi  \.  o     b  tSS, 

■  tho  IrtutM  —VkiJru*,  p.  1... 

m  PyUiogorran  'Inn.)-.  |b  Ul  ic,  al*>  cxpnaa! 

i.its. —  7my..' 
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te,  which  it  derelopefl  in  a  logical  manner. 
In  AnaxiuioinL-r  there  remained  a  brace  "f  concrete  phy- 
sical iiiijuirv;  in  Pytl  nqniry  ia pnrely maihemaMoal. 
saining  Number   as  the   real   invariable   essence   of  the 
d,  it  was  a  natural  deduction  that  the  world  i-:  mgo] 
by    numerical  proportions;  and  from  this  all  the  rest  of  his 

Ifl  a  consequence.     An 
but  a  rode  ami  daring  sketch  of  a  doctrine  which  the  great 
mathema'  if  Pythf  »•<!.     The  Infinite 

of  Ana  si  una  the  One  of  Pythagoras.     Observe 

that    :  Mind,  an  attribute  of  the 

■  : y  inaintuiiir.i  t li;s t .  i*\  thftgOTM 

of  the  world.1    Butt; 

solid  fur  the  opinion,  any  more  than  (bi  thai  of  his 

later  writers  anxiously  ::  I  to  him. 

•  f  an    Infinite  Mind   is   mueh  biti-r    than 

Pythagoras.    He  only  regarded  Hi  i  phenomenon)  as 

the  peculiar  manifestation  of  iial  number  :  and  the 

woof  of  this  assertion  «•■■  take  to  lie  m  his  way  doctrine  of 

tlie  soid.    II  the  Monad,  which  is  self-mov.-d,  eu  pass  into 

the    state    of   a   brute   or   of  a   plant,    in   which    state    it 

•ly  loses  its  Beasoa  [now)  and  Ita Intelligence  (<#>p^) 

!■•   bt  I   and    COiHiipisrililr,  does  not  this 

Reason  and  Intel  distinctly  prove  them 

to  be  only  rarieUe  manifestations  (phenomena)  of  tin-  in- 
variable Esaeii"-"-?    Aaaoredly;  and  those  wh<«  or  the 

World  as  an   Ini  in   the    Py1l 

I  renoun  migration 

ae  of  the  system,  tho  invariable  .Number 
of  things. 

hagoru*   represents   the    leoond  0] b   of  the  laooad 

ids  of  Ionian  Philosophy;  ;  ittelwith  Anasimfl 
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»mlaH<m$from  rheoih  <  KajA  r  of  Book  I.  o/Ari* 
Metaphysics. 

*  Tn   the   age  of   these    philosophers     [the    Kl- 
AtomistsJ.  aril  •■  '        re  them,  1  i  v  •  •.  1  (boM  call-  H I    1\  r  1  -:t  - 

goreans,  who  at  first  applied  themselves  to  matl>  .  a 

BoiBOOG  they  improved  :  and,  having  been  trained  exclusively 
in    il,  tli.y  f-iii.'ii-il  \  ,  b  "f mathematics  were 

tho  priaciplw  i'1'uU  things. 

'  Sine-  numbers  are  hy  nature  prior  to  all  things,  in 
Numbers  they  thought  they  per  i  1  greater  analogies  with 
that  whirli  sxiflfeB  and  that  which  is  produced  {ofiotto^ara 
TToWa  Tofo  ovci  Kal  yiyvofxtvots)  than  in  lav,  earth,  or  water. 
So  that  a  Certain  eomhination  of  Numbers  USA  JQStifle ;  and 
a  certain  other  combination  of  Numbers  was  Reason  and 
EntaUlgencej  and  a  earta&D  other  combination  of  Numbers 

was  opportunity  (tcaipot) ;  and  ho  of  the  reftt. 

'Moreover  they  Baw  in  Numbers  the  comhinaHoM  of  ; 
niony.     Since  therefore  all  things  seemed  formed  similar!, 
to  Numbers,  a ii. I  NuiiiIkts  being  by  nature  anteriorto  things, 
the]  conoroded  that  ih.'  elemente  (oroi^eta)  of  Numbers  are 

the    dements    of    i  li: ri-js,    and    thai    the   whole  heaven   is  a 
harmony  ami  a  tftunibB&      Saving  indicated  the  great  ana- 
logies h  \'umher8  and  the  pheiP'iu.  Mi   of  heaven  I 
Ha  parti,  and   wHh   (he  phenomena  of  the  whole  world  (riju 
5\ifi'  &tax6aftr)triv)  th«\  I'm  m.-d  a  system;  and  if  any  gap  was 
apparent  in  the  system,  they  used  every  effort  to  restore  the 
(..inaction.     Thus,  since   Ten  appeared  to  them   a  pi 
number,  potentially  containing  all  numbers,  they   declared 
that    the   moving    celestial    lmdies    (ra    <pep6fiiva   Kara   t6v 
ovpavbv)  were    ton  ia   number;  but   because    only    nine   are 
visible  they  imagined  [iroiovai)  a  tenth,  the  An  tit-lit  hone. 
'We  have  treated  of  all  these  thing!  more  in  detail 
■where.      But  the  reason  why  W8  recur  to  them   is  Qua-  that 
we  may   learn   ErOBO    tks$t    philosophers  also    what  tiny     !. 
down               ir  first    principll       hod    by  wha  they  hi 

upon  'he  oaoaea  afom  aid. 
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uaintained  that  Number  was  nning  (Prin- 

ciple, fipx*})  of  things,  the  cause  of  1 1 tea  iaJ  earfata 

i  if  their  i  ■!  iffereni  states.    The  elements 

[oroixtla)  of  Number  are  Odd  and  Even.     The  Old  is  finite, 
the  Even  Infinite.     I  One,  partakes  of  both  these, 

:in<l  is  both  Odd  iiih!  liven.     All  number   is  derived  from  the 
Oue.     The  heavens,  as  we  said  be!'-  compoaecl  of  num- 

bers.    Other  fyihagOreotlB  say  there  are  Ben  Princi}ua. 
called  co-ordinates : — 

The  finite  and  the  infinite. 

ti i«i  :ni.i  the  i  ren. 

The  one  nnd  the  many. 
The  right  and  the  left. 
Tli«'  male  and  the  female. 
The  quiescent  and  the  moving. 
The  right  line  and  the  curve. 
Light  and  darkness. 
Good  and  evil. 
The  sqnare  and  the  oblong. 
' .  .  .  All   the  Pythagoreans  considered  the  elements  as 
material  j  for  the  element*  ere  in  all  things,  and  constitute 
irarkL  .  .  . 

.  The  finite,  the  infinite,  and  the  One  they  maintained 

I  ancea,  such  as  en  fire,  water,  etc. ;  but 

inKiiite  and  the  abstract  One  are  respectively 

the  substance  of  the  things  of  which  thej  are  predicated. 

Hid  )  ranee  of  all   things   {aino 

TO  UTTtlpOty  KOt   ul-TO  TO  tV,   OVQ tOV  lll'M  TOVTOV).        Tlll'V    I  ■•  |g&]]  llV 

ding  only  to  the  Form,  and  i-  <  1<>  define  it;  but  on 
this  subject  they  were  very  imperfect.     They  define  super* 

\j\  and  that  which  suited  their  definition  tin-.-  ili-i-lavnl 
to  be  the  essence  \a  term  lie)  of  the  thing  defined  j  as 

if  one  should  maintain  that  the  double  and  the  number  two 
are  ti  thing,  because  the  double  is  first  found  in  the 

two.  But  two  and  the  double  are  not  equal  (in  essence),  or 
if  so,  then  the  one  would  be  many  ;  a  eonaeajoen  >e  which 

•as  from  their  (tin  mi)  doctrine.1 


[Here  also  a  passage  from  the  7  th  Chapter  of  the  same  Book.) 

B    Pythagoreans  employ   the  Principia  aud  I 
more   strangely  than  even  the  Physiologists;  the   cause  of 
■ivliirh  jfl  that  they  do  not  take  tkein  from  sensible  things  (auiut 
ovk  i%  aur&Trr&v.)     However  all  their  researches  lire  physical; 
all  their  systems  are  physical.     They  explain  the  ptodui 
of  heaven,  ami  that    which  takes  place  in   its  various 

!     [|fl    n •vulutiiMia ;     and    thus    they    employ    their 
Principles  and  Causes,  as  if  thfij  agreed  with  the  Ph 
]•  gists,  that  whatever  ii  is  material  (tuoBijior),  and  is  that 
which  >"i;iainB  what  we  call  heaven. 

•  I  ait  tin -ir  Causes  and  Principles  we  should  pronounce 
sufficient  (Uauas)  to  raise  them  up  to  tho  conception  of 
Intelligible  things— of  things  above  sense  (hravafiijvai  teal 
M  t«  apmrepto  ratv  6vrtav)  ;  and  would  accord  with  such  a 
conception  much  better  than  with  that  of  physical  things,' 

This  criticism  of  Aristotle's  is  a.  refutation  of  those  who  Bee 
in  Pythagoras  the  traces  of  symbolical  doctrine.     Aristotle 
sees  how  much  more  rational   the  doctrine  would  1: 
ha'L  it  been  symbolical ;  but  this  very  remark  proves  that  it 
sot  SO. 


CHAPTER    II  r. 

THE  ELEATICS. 


$  I.  Xenoiuiankb. 

THIS  contract  tatementfl  u]ii<)i  BO  kfflg  obscured  the 

question  of  the  date  of  Xenophanes'  birth,  may  now  be 
said  to  be  sutisfaetorily  eleared  up.  M.  Victor  Cousin's  essay 
iject  will  leave  few  renders  unconvinced.*  AVemay 
assert  therefore  with  some  probability,  that  Xenophanes  ma 
•tli  Olympiad  (n.c.  (320-filfJ),  and  that  he  Yw  <\ 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  His  birthplace  was  Colophon,  an 
Ionian  city  of  Asia  Minor;  a  eity  long  famous  as  the  s< ; 

•!  gUOXnic  poetry;  the  pOdt  Mimm-rnius  was  among 

its   celebrated   men.     Xenopba^.s    cultivated    poetry 

youth  upwards;  it  was  the  joy  of  his  youth,  the  consohn  ion 

-  manhood,  the  support  of  his  old  age.     Banished  from 

is  native  city,  he  wandered  over   Sicily  as  a   Ithapsodist; 

a  profession  lie  exerci-.- 1  appan  idly  tiH   hifl  death,  though, 

■    are    to    credit    Plutarch,    with    very    tittlfl   ]»-eumary 

benefit.     He  lived  poor,  and  died  poor.     But  he  could  dis- 

tusving  within  him  treasures  bexhausti 
his  soul  was  absorbed  in  tie-  contemplation  ol  grand  id- a  , 
ion  was  the  poetic*]  expression  »>t'  th 
•1  no  pity  for  th-  id!    and  luxurious  raperatitiona  of 
his  time;  he  hud  no  tolerance  for  the  legends  of  II 
faced  as  th<\  'he  errors  of  polytheism,     lie,  a  poet, 

was  fierce  in  the  combat  he  perpetually  waged  with  the  first 
•is:  not  from  pHt>  enryi  ool  from  petty  ignorance i 
bnt    from   tin  ritj   and  enthusiasm  of  reverence. 


S'lHirtaux  »iiym«fi«  phi'.o'ojiki^mu. 


8«o  idfeo  KjcMnar:  Xrnofiutult 


He  who  believed  in  one  CJoil,  supreme  in  power,  goc 

and  intelligence,  could  not  witness  without  pain  the 

■  hi lion  of  the  Divine  in  the  common  religion.    Alive  fa 

poetic  beauty  of  the  Homeric  fables,  he  was  also  keenly  alive 

to  their  religious  falsehood.     Plato,  whom  none  will  accuse 

of  wanting  poetical  taste,  had  the  BUM  In  lint;.    The  latter 

portion  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  books 

of  Plato's   Jtepublic  are  but  expansions   of  these   verses  of 

.Xfnophanes: — 

Such  'lungs  of  the  God*  are  related  by  Homer  and  Htviod 
A»  would  l>o  nhamn  and  gMdinj  lUagiftM  to  any  of  mankind ; 
l'r »'»  brokao,  tod  QuUm,  and  tlu  one  deceiving  the  other. 

He  who  firmly  believed  in 

One  God,  of  all  being*  divine  and  human  the  greatest, 
N.'iiln  |  in  bodj  .ihki.  Hutu  mortals,  neither  in  spirit,* 

could  not  but  see,  '  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,'  the 

anthropomorphism  of  his  fallows: 

I ■ni  men  foolishly  think  that  God*  arc  born  like  as  men  arc. 

And  hate  loo  a  dress  like  their  own,  aud  their  voice  and  their  figure: 

Hut  if  oxen  aud  lions  had  hands  like  ours,  and  finger*, 

Then  would  horses  like  unto  bones,  and  oxen  to  oxen. 

Paint  and  fashion  their  god  form*,  and  give  to  thorn  bafiti 

Of  like  shape  to  their  own,  as  <Ii-  I   *  too  sre  fash  ioued.f 

In  confirmation  of  which  satire  he  referred  to  the  Bthii 
oians,  who  represent  their  gods  with  flat  noses  and  black 
complexions;  whili  tin-  Tlira<  ians  give  them  blue  eyes  am 
ruildy  complexions. 

Having   attained  a  clear   recognition  of  the   unity  anc 

*  This  is  too  important  a  position  to  admit  of  our  passing  owr  tbo  original : — 
XIt  dnht  If  Tt  $*o?di  rol  kvOporrotoi  pvyurrot, 
Otrs  tyim  flnrroicro'  ApoiTu*  otn*  rAy^a. — Frnym.  i.,  rd.  Kjukstkx. 

Wkiqirs,  in  hi*  Lift  of  Soenttt*,  expresses  his  surprise  th.  mea 

allowed  to  speik  so  freely  respecting  the  State  Rlllgjfun  <"  Magna  Grwcia,  whon 
philosophical  opinions  mnch  less  connect"!  with  Million  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
Aoaxagoras  in  Athens.     Hut  the  apparen:  ion  Ll  perhaps  reconciled  when 

we  rem  em  b.  1  phases  was  a  poet,  and  poets  hare  in  all  ages  been  some* 

wh.it  privileged  persons. 

t  Fragments  r.  and  ri.  are  here  united,  as  in  Kittor;  the  sense  seems  to  demand 

iHsaoa,  oa  aJoESfidriau  tooad  Kn     . 

occurred  in  another  part  of  the  fOSB  :  introducing  it  with  sal  rdKir  s>»ir{(  'and 
agnin  he  says.'— I  ill. 


perfection  of  the  I  Si  ilLr-aJ,  it  boon  imp  the  object  ot  hifl  life  to 
ipread  that  conviction  abroad,  aud  to  tear  down  the  thick 
v.'il  of  superstition  which   hid  the  august  countenance  of 
truth.     He  looked  around  him,  and  saw  mankind  dil 
into   two  classes:  those  who  specnlated  on  the   nature  of 

i.ouring  to  raise  themselves  up  to  a  recognition 
of  the  Divine;  and  those  who  yielded  an  easy  unreflecting 
assent  to  the  superstitions  which  composed  religion.  Th. 
first  class  kept  their  speculations  to  themselves,  and  to  a 
small  circle  of  disciples.  If  they  sought  truth,  it  was  not  to 
0  •uiinunicate  it  to  ull  minds:  they  did  not  work  for  the  many, 
bat  for  the  few.  Even  Pythagoras,  earnest  thinker  as  he 
was,  could  not  he  mode  to  believe  in  the  fitness  of  the  multi- 
tude for  truth.  He  had  two  doctrines  to  teach :  one  for  a 
few  disciples,  whom  ho  chose  with  extreme   caution;    the 

M  who  pleased  to  listen.  The  former  doctrine- 
was  what  he  believed  the  truth;  the  latter  was  what,  he 
rgfct  the  masses  were  fitted  to  receive.  Xenophanes 
recognised  no  such  distinction.  Truth  was  for  all  men  ;  to 
all  men  he  endeavour. -d  to  present  it;  and  for  tiiiv--uji.ii  i.-i 
of  a  century  he,  the  great  rhapsodist  of  Truth,  emulated  hi 
countryman  Homer,*  the  great  ri  of  Beauty,  and 

&  into  many  lands,  uttering  the  thought  which  was 
working  in  him.     What  a  contra*:  anted  by  these  two 

■rsl  contrast  in  purpose,  in  means,  and  in  fate. 

n -s  of  the  philosopher,  once  so  eagerly  listened  to 
and  affectionately  preserved  In  traditionary  fragments,  are 
now  only  extant  in  briefest  extracts  contained   in  an 

',  to  ancient  and  so  uninteresting  us  to  be  visited  only 
by  some  rare  scholars  and  a  few  •  '■'•  pideri ;  while  the 

rhapsodies  of  the  blind  singer  are  living  in  the  brain  and 
heart  oJ  thousands  and  thousands,  who  go  baek  to  them 
as  the  bantain-eooroe  of  poetry,  the  crystal  mirror  of  an 
antique  world. 

•  Alihoucfc  I  aom  cntirvly  dwWlicre  in  the  personality  of  Ilumtr.  u  the  gingU 
auric  poems,  there  U  tw  ueeU  to  alter  the  text,  which  i\  | 
the  pnpohw  oooeoptioD. 
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The  world  presented  itself  lo  Homer  in  pi etaret,  to  Xeno- 
phitnes  in  problems.  The  one  saw  N:ifur'\  enjoyed  it,  and 
painted  it.  The  other  alto  s;iw  Nature,  but  questioned  it, 
and  wrestled  with  it.  Every  trait  in  Homer  is  sunny  <  I 
in  Xenophanes  there  in  indecision,  confusion.  In  Homer 
•In  ri-  ig  a  resonance  of  gladness,  a  sense  of  manifold  life, 
:i. '  ivity,  and  enjoyment.     In  Xenophanes  there  is  bitterness, 

livity  <>f  a  spasmodic  tart,  Infinite  donbt,  end  infinite  sud- 
ness.     The  one  wax  a  port  singing  as  the  bird  sings,  carolling 
rerj  exuberance  "f  life;  the  other  was  a  thinker,  and  a 
i;in:ilie.     Be  did  not  sing,  he  recited  : 


Ah  !  how  uuliVe 
i  large  ntti  i  carlj  Gods  f 


That  tlii'  flirnfut  philosopher  should  have  opposed  the 
snnny  poet,  opposed  him  even  with  bittern MB,  on  nccount  of 
the  degraded  actions  and  motives  whi«-li  be  attributed  to  the 
Gods,  is  natural ;  but  we  must  distinguish  between  this 
opposition  and  satire*    Xenophanes  irae  bitter,  not  sal 

tent  derived  from  Diogenes,  thai  he  wrote  satires 
against  Homer,  and  Heaiod,  is  erroneous.* 

Rh;  ;  •. ,  and  availing  himself,  for  that 

purpose, of  all  the*!  iphfloeophi  ',  bewaadei 

ii  place  to  place,  and  at  last  came  to  Elea,  where  he 

«i!m1.     Hegel  questions  this  statement:  he  BBJS  be  finds 

distinct  oaestion  of  Boih  ■  fact  In  any  of  the  ended 

writers;  on  the   contrary,  Sl.raho,  in   hia  sixth  book,  when 

■ribing  Elea,  speaks  of  Parmeni  1  -  and  Zeno  as  havii 
lived    there,    but    is    silent    respecting   Xenophanes ;    which 

.:•■]  holds  to  be  snspieions*     Indeed  the  words  of  Diogei. 
L.iiHius  are  vague.      H  '  Eenopnanea  v. 

thousand  verses  on  the  foundation  of  Colophon,  and   on 
colony  sent  to  Elea,'     This  by   no  means  implies  that 


i  If.  I'oi  11s,  the  wonl  idftBsut  is  cither  an   inr. 

FfUrKn  nnd  Rueei  conjecture,  or  els*  it  in  ft  mi»-etA''  MB.      There  is 

■••  .1  I  -i-igle  intnl.ic  vers*  of  hi*  remaining.    15ut  in  hi>  hcx&mot«n  be  oppooen 

]l     II'!  •    . 


"" 


»     l.r     i','|.i.-i. 
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lived  there.  Nevertheless  modern  writers,  from  the  various 
connections  with  the  Eleatics  observable  in  his  fragments, 
maintain  that  he  must  actually  have  resided  there.  Be  that 
es  it  may,  Xenophanes  terminated  a  long  and  active  life 
without  having  solved  the  great  problem.  The  indecision  of 
his  acute  mind  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  scepticism  which 
wu  hereafter  to  play  bo  large  a  part  in  philosophy.  All  his 
knowledge  enabled  him  only  to  know  how  little  he  knew. 
His  state  of  mind  is  finely  described  by  Timon  the  sinograph, 
who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xenophanes  these  words  :— 

Oh  that  mine  were  the  deep  mine],  prudent  and  looking  to  both  sides  ! 

Lsing.  alas!  have  I  itrnyed  on  the  ruud  of  error.  heguiJrd. 

Anil  am,  now,  hoary  of  years,  yet  exposed  to  doubt  and  distraction 

Manifold,  all-pcrpleiing,  for  -whithersoever  I  turn  mo 

I  am  lost  in  the  One  and  Ml.—{*ls  %v  javrA  t«  vat  iirih/Jtro.)  * 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  state  some  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  this  great  man  arrived.  They  will  not,  perhaps, 
answer  to  the  reader's  expectation  ;  the  reputation  for  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  seems  ill  justified  by  the  fragments  of  that 
wisdom  which  have  descended  to  us.  But  although  to 
modern  philosophy  the  conclusions  of  early  thinkers  may 
appear  trivial,  let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  to  these  early 
thinkers  that  we  owe  our  modern  philosophy.  Had  there 
not  been  many  a 

Ori'V  spirit  ywirninu  in  dwiTS 
To  follow  koovlo  lire,  like  n  rfnktng  st  ir. 
Beyond  the  uriiinM  bound  of  limnnn  t limi^lit, 

we  should  not  have  been  able  to  travel  nn  the  secure  terres- 
trial path  of  slow  inductive  science.     The  impossible  has  to 

be  proved  impossible,  before  men  will  consent  to  limit  their 
endeavours  to  the  compassing  of  the  possible.  And  il  un- 
tie; cry  of  despair  which  eHcnped  from  Xcri<iph;ine.s,  the  en 
lliat  nothing  can  be  certainly  known,  which  first  called  men's 
attention  to  the  nothingness  of  knowledge,  us  kn'-uiwdg^ 
(hen  conceived.  Xenophanes  opens  a  series  nf  ihiukers, 
which  attained  its  climax  in  Pyrrho.     That  he  should  thus 

•  Preserved  by  SnxTCS  EwiBCCS:  ffgpot,  Pt/rthuH,  i.  J  J I  ,  ,u:i|  t|llulo]  hj 
Ii.irrr.tt,  i.  143. 
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been  at  the  head  of  the  uionotheists,  and  at  One  1" ltd  I  i 

sceptics,  is  sufficient,  to  entitle  his  speculations  to 
aded  consideration  here. 


§11.  Tue  Philosopht  op  Xkxophanea. 

The  greet  problem  of  existence  had  early  presented  it 
bo  his  mind  ;  and  the  resolution  of  that  problem  by  1'i 
and    Pythagoras    had    left    him    unsatisfied.       Neither    the 
physical  nor  the   mathematical  explanation  could  still  the 
doubts  which  rose  within  him.     On  all  sides  he  was  oppressed 
with  mysteries,  which  these  doctrines  could  not  penetrate. 

The  state  of  his  mind  is  graphically  pointed  in  that  one 
^e  of  Aristotle's:  'Costing  fail  eyes  upwards  at  the  im- 
mensity of  heaven,  he  declared  that  The- One  is  God.'  Orer- 
tng  him  was  the  deep  blue,  infinite  vault,  immovable, 
unchangeable,  embracing  him  and  all  tilings;  ihat  he  pro- 
claimed to  be  God.  As  Thales  had  gazed  abroad  upon  the 
sea,  and  felt  that  he  was  resting  on  its  infinite  bosom,  so 
\. 'iniphanes  gazed  above  him  at  1 1 1 « -  sky,  and  felt  that  he 
was  encompassed  by  it.  Moreover  it  was  a  great  mystery, 
inviting  yet  defying  scrutiny.  The  sun  and  moon  whirled  to 
and  fro  through  it;  the  stars  wcro 

Pinnacled  dim  in  iu  inteu»e  inane. 


- 


The  earth  was  constantly  aspiring   to   it  in  the  shape 
vapour;  the  souls  of  men  were  perpetually  aspiring  to  it  with 

vngue  yearnings.     It  was  th litre  of  all  exJ 

Existence  itself.     It  was  The  One — the  Immovable,  on  n 
bosom  the  Mauv  were  in<-\ i-il. 

Is  not  this  the  explanation  of  that  opinion  univer 
attributed  to  him,  but  always  variously  interpreted,  'God  is  a 
sphere'?     The    Heaven   enCOSipOSSisg  him    and   all  things, 
was  it  not  The  One  .Sphere  which  he  proclaimed  to  be  God  P 

It  is  very  true   that  this   explanation    does  not   exactly 
accord  with    his    physics,  especially    with    that    part    ' 

relates  to  the  eartb  being  a  Mat  smrface  whose  inferior  r. 
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■n  infinite — by  which  be  explained  tbe  fixity  nf  the  earth. 
M .  Gousin,  in  consequence  of  this  discrepancy,  would  i  nt- 

hrase  as  metaphorical.     •  The  epithet  spheriad  is  simply 

"k  locution  to  indicate  the  perfect  equality  and  absolute 

unity  of  God,  and  of  which  a  sphere  may  ttf  an  image.     The 

otjxupiKos  of  the  Greeks  is  the  rotunda*  of  the  Latins.     It  is 

a  metaphorical  ei  «  such  as  that  of  square,  meaning 

! ;  an    expression    which,  though  now  become    t. 
hod  at  the  birth  of  matheui.i  u. ■    hirig-  noble 

ited  in  it,  and  is  found  in  most  elevated  compos! 
t'f  poetry.     Simonides   speaks  of  a  "  uan  square  as  to  his 

hid  hands,  and  his  mind,"  meaning  an  accompli 
man ;  and  the  metaphor  is  also  used  by  Aristotle.     It  is  not 
in;.?  thai    X>  nophanes,  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
eopher,  writing  in  verse,  aud  incapable  of  finding  the 
deal  expression  which  answered  to  his  ideas,  should 
have  borrowed  from  the  language  of  imagination  tbe  expres- 
sion which  would  best  render  his  idea.' 

We  should  i  I  to  adopt  this,  explanation  could  wc 

be  satisfied  thai  the  Physics  <>i-  Xenophan  preeiaely 

what   it  is  said  they  were,  or  that  they  were  such  at  the 
i  in  which  he  maintained   tin  if  God.     This 

latter  difficulty  is  buinperabfc,  but  has  been  unobserved  by 
all  critics.  A  man  who  lives  a  hundred  years  necessarily 
changes  his  opinions  on  such  subject*;  and  when  opinions 
are  so  lightly  grounded  as  were  those  of  philosophers  at  fli.it 
i!  to  admit  that  the  changes  may  have 
been  I  and  abrupt.     In  this  Bpecial  instance,  scholars 

hare  been  aware  of  the  very  great  and  irreconcilable  contra- 
og  between  certain  opinions  equahy  authentic; 
show:.  i  decidedly  Physical  in  one  depart- 

ment, a  Uy  Mathematical  in  another. 

As  to  the  casein  point,  Aristotle's  express  statement  of 

I  up  at    heaven,  and  pronounced 
d/ w  manifestly  at  variance  with  any  belief 
of  the  ea  tb.     The  <  me 
it  i  I  nfiuitc. 
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To  return,  I  his  Monotheism,  or  mom  properly 

Pantheism,  which  is  the  greed  f  his  doctrine  : 

it  only  destroyed  the  notion  of  a  multiplieitv 
but  lie  proclaimed  the  Self-existence  and  Intelligence  of  The 
( h..-. 

God  raust  be  Self-existent;  for  to  conceive  Being:  as  in- 
eipicnt  is  impossible.    Nothing  can  be  prod  need  from  Nothing. 

ing  produced?     From  itsell  ?     Noj 
fbr then  il    must  have   ire  i  alr-a.ly  in  bo  produce 

H  -  It',  otherwise  it  would  hau  \*  60  produced  from  nothing, 
Hence   tho    primary    law:    Being    is  sclf'-.-xi.-tent.       If  self- 

.,•;-,  ah 

As  in  this  it  is  implied  that  God  is  all-powerful  and  all- 

;nd  all-existent,  a  multiplicity  of  Gods  is  i 
It  alio  follows  thai  Qod  is  immovable,  ffrhen  eanaidarad  as 

The  All:— 

Wholly  linmorwl  awl  nnmovinK  it  *T6r  lvmiuiit  in  th*  arar  pi  sab, 
plaM  whrii  Hi  limes  it  rhangos  api-eaRUK-e. 

The  All  must  bfl  unmoved  ;    lliere  is  nothing  to  move 
H  cannot  move  itself ;  for  to  do  so  it  must  be  external  to 

We  must  not  suppose  that  he  denied  motion  to  iinite  things 
beoanee  !<••  denied  it  bo  the  Infinite,  Hie  only  maintained 
tha.1  The  All  was  unmoved.  Finite  things  were  moved  bj 
Gods  'without  labour  he  rnleth  all  tilings  1m 

insight.'    His  monotheism  ma  oaisfaQy  distinguiahed  & 

asthropoi  >,  as   the   v Qiaos  previously  quoted  ha/ro 

ilifled,     Let   us  only  farther  remark  on 
passage  in  Diogenes  La-ruus,  wherein  he  is  said  to  have 
i.iwn,1  that  '  God  did  not  resemble  man,  for  he  heard 
and  8 aw  all  things  with"  This  is  manifestly 

;ui  allusion  to  the  do.-hine  of   fall      lf|       ■  •-   that  the  BOOl  was 
The  int'  Hi  Qod,  being  utterly  unlike  that  of 

aa&j  is  said  to  be  iml.  ]m  •  i.l. -nf  qJ  n  -|.ii-.Lti(.n.* 

•  Only  by  thua  conncctiuc  ono  tlootriiio  wiili  taotim  can  «•  h-.<\»-  to  •DJ'-rftand 
i     pbj        I  OtUWlTM  will'   '-'•'   Ml 

■nun  fragment*  of  thought  ohImi 

iu  ruLiii  Hrii.n.  .a  | 


. 
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[fl  necessary  to  caution  the  reader  against  the  Bapposi- 
U  r.n   One  God  Xenopbanes  n  Personal' 

■in  the  anirene.     He  was  a  monotheist  iu  coo 

distinetion    to    his    pol\  thei.-li'-;il     Contemporaries J     hut    his 
iheism  was  pantheism.     Indeed  this  point  would  never 
n  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, if  moderns  had  steadily  kept  before  their  mini 

iooJi  hold  by  the  Greeks  of  fcheu  Gods  as  person  if 
tions  of  the  I'" wits  «-f  Nature.     When  Xenophani 
against  the  polytheism  of  his    contemporaries,  hi 
against  their  personifying  u  the  raa 

aspects  of  The  One ;  he  was  wroth  with  their  degradati 
the  divine  nature  by  assimilating  it   to  human  nature,  by 
■  i-_r  these  pov. .  oat,  and  independent:  existences — 

ins  irreconcilable  with    that    of   the  unity  of   I 
He  was   a   monotheist  therefore,  but  his  monotheism  was 
pantheism  ;  he  could  uot  separate  God  from  the  world,  which 
was  m  relv  the  manifestation  of  G<wl ;  lie  O  I  conceive 

God  as  the  One  Existent,  sad  admit  the  existence  of  a  n 

Qod.      There  could  be   but  One   I  with   many 

>ne  was  God. 
There  la  another  tenet  of  almost  equal  Importance  In  his 

Of    !li:it 

iy  which  we  shall  1  running  through 

is  evolutions  of  this  history,  alwayi  del 
in  s]>  i.     Dp  to  Che  time  of  Xenophanes  pi 

was  msmspectinglv  dogmatical ;  it  never  afterwards  recovered 
that  simple  position.     Be  it  was  who  began  to  doubt,  and 

. .; . .  donl 
compass  the  exu  of  ph  I  STed   the   donbl 

was  moral  rat  psychological,    [twaeu 

nckmi  an  earnest  spirit  struggling  alter  Truth,  when 
tedj  or  thought  he  obtained,  a  glimpse  of  her 

ry,  howi  i 
what    he   had    before   announced.      Long 
travel,  various  experience,  examination  of  different  systems, 

the  problem   he   was 


Id 
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us  ■>{  solving — tlu.se  working  together  produced  in  Ida 
tan  of  a  noble,  somewhat  touching  sort,  wholly 
unlike  that  of  his  successors.     It  was  the  comhai  of  contra- 
ry opinions  in  his  mind,  rather  than  disdain  of  know- 
1    Ige.     His  faith  was  steady,  his  opinions  vacillating.     He 
I  profound  <  i  of  the  existence  of  an  eternal, 

all-wise,  infinite  Being;  but  Hub  belief  he  was   unable  to 
e  to  a  consistent  formula.    There  is  deep  sadness  in 
M  verses: — 

Bvnfy  nerer  lmth  Ik-gii,  ww  owr  shall  I*  a  mortal 
Knowing  both  well  tho  Qodt  and  the  All,  whoao  nature  -we  trrst  of; 
Ft  when  by  clmnre  he  nt  time*  may  titter  tho  tnie  and  th«  perfect. 
Ho  wi«t*  not  unwnvciotu  \for  error  it  iprcwi  over  nil  things. 

In  vain  M.  Cousin  attempts  to  prove  that  these  versos 

not  sceptical;  many  of  the  recorded  opinions)  of  Xenopkaues 

of  the  NUU  Ifihl.-iicv.     The  man  who  had  lived  to  find 

>>st  cherished  convictious  turn  out  errors,  might  well 

be  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  any  of  his  opinions.     But  this 

BOepticism  was  vague;  it  did  not  prevent  his  proclaiming 

v.  hat  he  held  to  be  the  truth  ;  it  did  not  prevent  his  search 

t     r  truth. 

For  although  Truth  could  never  he  compassed  in  its 
totality  bj  man,  glimpses  could  be  caught.  'AXXA  ^po'iw 
V.irnOiTtt  i^tivpiaitovaiv  upjivav.  we  cannot  indeed  be  certain 
our  knowledge  is  absolute;  we  can  only  strive  our 
utmost^  and  believe  our  opinions  to  be  probable.  This  i.s  not 
scientific  scepticism ;  it  does  not  ground  itself  on  an  an 
gntion  of  the  nature  of  Intelligence  and  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  :  it  grounds  itself  solely  on  the  perplexities  into 
which  philosophy  is  tlirowu.  Thus  reason  (i.e.  the 
his  day)  taught  him  that  God  the  Infinite  OOUld  not  be 
infinite,  neither  could  he  he  Unite.  Not  infinite,  because 
non-being  alone,  ns  having  neither  beginning,  middle^  nor 
eu-1,  is  unlimited  (infinite).  Not  finite,  beettOSS  one  thing 
can  only  be  limited  I •  v  another,  and  (.Jod  is  one,  not  many. 

In  like  maimer  di<l    logic  teach  him  that   (iod  was  neither 

moved  nor  nmnovocL     NW    movedj  becaiise  one  thing  can 
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only  be  moved  by  another,  and  <•  0  1  is  one,  not  many;  Dot 
unmoved,  because  non-being  alone  is  unmoved,  inasmuch  as 
it  neither  go.  Hut,  DOT  doefl  another  conn-  to  it. 

With  such  verbal  quibbles  as  these  did  this  great  thinker 
darken  his  conception  of  the  I) -it y.     They  were  not  quibbles 
in  ;    they  were    tin-    real    conclusions    involved  in  the 
'■lavs  from  which  he  reasoned.     To  have  doubted  their 
I   I :jv,    been  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  philo- 
sophy.   Hie  iras  not  quite  prep  ted  for  that;  and  Ariatotlfl 
in  consequence  calls  him  'sotnewlmt  alownian,'  iiypouufrtpot 
,M<t.  i.   '*) ;  meaning  'ions  were   rodfl    and 

undigested,  instead  of  being  systematise^. 

Although   in    the   indecision  of  Xenophanes  we  see  the 

germs  of  later  ac  •  disposed    to  agree  with 

M.  Oooain  in  liting  his  absolute  Boaptioiam — resting 

on  the  ineoniprahenaibilitjr  Of  all  things — ataTaXrj^ia  irayrtov. 

■one   of  M.  Cousin's   grounds   appear    to    us 

tionable.* 

reader  will,  perhaps,    have  gathered   CrOiO    the  fore- 
.-.  that  Xenophanes  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  believe 
>ility  of  all  things,  however  the  contra- 
dictions of  his  logic  might  cause  bin  b  t  his  own  and 
dona.    Of  course,             d  out  to  their 
ritimate   consequences,    his    principles   lead    to    absolute 
>tieisin  ;  but  he  did  not  so  carry  them  out,  and  we 
no  right  to  charge  him  with  MnaaaoenOM  which  he  himself 

■t  draw.  '•■'•■  of  the  greatest  and  oom- 

>nest  of  polemical  errors,  to  charge  the  originator  or  sup- 

lar  of  a  doctrine  with  oona  which  he  did  not  see, 

or  would  not  hav  ted  had    he    seen  them.      Be 

may  be  contained  in    his    principles,   it  by  no   moans 


_•   \m  »aj»  :  •  Ii  »pr**n  t h*t  Sotion,  according  to  I)iogonr«,  nttrilmtwl  lo 
lant  ib»  ■  |  >  tlii&p*  »r  le;   bid    Diogroi 

■  a  muM  wrong  vn  tbat  fminl .' 

/•'Mine* 

.'  i  .  :i.-     ..      ,'..!  ■   In  1. 1  i  '■.!■  "j.r.i.-u.  imi   cliniestbal   nooni    held  it 
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follows  that  lie  saw  them.  A  man  would  be  ridiculed  if  he 
attributed  to  the  discoverer  of  any  low  of  nature  the  various 
.lis. M.v.ries  which  the  application  of  that  law  might  have 
produced  ;  nevertheless  these  applications  were  all  potentially 
I  rifting  iu  the  law  ;  but  as  the  discoverer  of  the  law  was  not 

of  them,   he  does  not  get  the  credit.     Why, 
should  a  man  have  the  •  //■'-credit  of  consequences  contained, 
indeed)   in  his  principles,    but  which  he  himself  could  n< 
see?     On  the  whole,  altlioiiL?]  phflAM  was  not  B 

and  s\*tematie  thinloT.  it  cannot  l>e  denied  that  he  exei 
arery  remarkable  influence  on  the  progress  ol  spv 
as  we  shall  sec  in  his  successors. 

§  III.    PAKMEXIDE8. 
Tin  of  Plato  will   not  forget  the  remarkable  di: 

logo*  in  "lii'-h  in-  payi  i  tribute  to  tin-  dialectical  eiibUetj 

of  Parmenides;  but  we  innst  at  the  outset  oaution  them 
against  any  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  opinions  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Pluto.  If  Pinto  could  reconcile  himself  to  tho 
propriety  of  altering  the  sentiments  of  his  beloved  matter, 

.   and   of  attributing  to  him    such  as  he  had  never 

entertained,  with  fir  gieatoi  reason  could  he  put  into  t: 

mouth  of  one  lonjr  dead,  sentiments  which  were  I  In.'  invention 
of  his  own  dramatic  genius.     Let  us  read  the  PajHWWwt 
th.-rcfore,  with  extreme  caution  ;    let.  08   prefer  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  end  the  verses  of  Parmeuides  which  have  bv 
preserved. 

Parmenides  was  bom  at  TClea,  somewhere  about  the  • 
Olympiad  (n.o.  536).      This   date   does   not  contradict  tin- 
rumour  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  asserted  him  to  have 
I m  rii  b  disciple  of  Xenophaues,  whom  he  might  have  listened 

iii'M  that  great  rhapsodist  was  far  advanced  in  yean 
The  most  positive  statement  however,  is  that  by  Sotaon, 
his  having  been  taught   by  Ameinias   and   Diochoetos  the 
I 'Ml,  But  both  may  he  true. 

i:  on  to  wealth  and  splendour,  enjoying  the  esteem 


which  alwajS  follow  splendour  ICBd  talents,  it  is  con- 
red    that    his    early    career  was    that    of    a    dissi 
voluptuary  ;  hut  Diocbcctea  taught  him  the  nothingness  of 
i  i; 1 1   nines,  perhaps,  when  satiety  had  taught  him  the 
ngnesa    of  enjoyment),    and    led    him    from    the   dull 
monotony  of  noisy  revelry  to  the  endless  variety  and  exotte- 
ment    of  philosophic    thought.       lie    forsook   tin 
pursuit  o4  teat,  to  contemplate  'the  bright  eOUuteuanOB 

of  Truth,  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delighfnl  studi<s.'* 
Hut  Qua  •  i  to  study  was  no  selfish  seclusion.     It  did 

HOt  prevent  his  inking  an  active  slain;  in  the  political  affairs 
of  his  native  city.  On  the  contrary,  the  fruits  of  his  study 
were  shown  in  a  code  of  laws  which  he  drew  op,  and  which 
WON  itary,  thai  i mens  at  first 

1  v  renewed  their  oath  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  Paruieuides. 

And  anmrthinc  pv*ter  did  h!«  worth  ofal 
I  trices  virtue  bringcth  bonndlta  gain. 

The  first  characteristic  of  his  philosoph  decided 

distinction  between  'I in 1 1 1  and  Opinion:  in  other  words, 
between  the  ideas  obtained  through  the  Reason,  and  those 
obtained  through  Sense.  En  Xenophanes  we  noticed  a  vague 
glimmering  tA  fchll  notion;  in  Parmenides  it  attained  to 
something  like  (nearness.  In  Xenophanes  it  contrived  to 
throw  an  uncertainty  over  all  things;  which,  in  a  lo 
thinker,  would  have  become  absolute  f'c|it  icism.  But 
phanes  was  saved  from  scepticism  by  his  moral  earnest- 
ness. Parmenides  was  saved  from  it  by  his  philosophy. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  .],     iiti  !  natore  of  opii 

was  also   aware   that   within    him  there   were    certain 
ineradicable  convictions,  in  which,  like  Xenophanes,  he  had 
i.ii'li.    but   which  he  wished  to  explain  by   A 

led  in  some  sort  to  anticipate  the  celebrated 

These   ideas   were    concerning 

vary  truths;  they  wi  knowledge j  all  other  ideas 

were  M|- 

Tli.    I  tor  remarks,  believed  that  Hum 

•  M 

.    I 
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Used  and  could  demonstrate  that  the  truth  of  all  things  is 

one  and  unchangeable ;  Bfrcei'riDg,  however]  that  human 

thought  is  constrained  to  follow  tin.-  ftfrpftftlHTMW  of  things, 
and  to  apprehend  the  changeable  and  the  many,  they  were 
forced  to  confess  that  we  are  unable  fully  to  eomprebcud  the 
divino  truth  in  its  reality,  although  wo  may  rightly  appre- 
hend a  few  general  priuciples.  Nevertheless,  to  suppose,  in 
conformity  with  human  thought,  that  there  is  actually  both 
a  pluraiity  and  a  change,  would  be  but  a  delusion  of  the 
B.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  acknowledge, 
that  in  all  that  Bgpcfln  tons  as  manifold  and  changi 
including  all  particular  thought  .13  evolved  in  the  mind,  the 
li-llike  is  present,  unperceived  indeed  by  human  blindness, 
and  become,  ns  it  were  beneath  a  veil,  mdkiingmithaMi 

We  may  naike  this  conception  more  intelligible  il"  we  recall 
the    matii  |     tendency   of    Qu     whofe     of    this    BChooL 

i  iwwledgo    Of    PJ  I   'led   as   contingent 

The  knowledge  of  Mathematics  eternal  —  self- 
evident.  Parmenides  was  thus  led  by  Xenophanes  on  the 
OBi  hand,  and  Dioeho-tos  on  the  other,  to  the  QOXtvi  t:..n  of 
the  duality  of  human  thought.  The  Pythagorean  logic 
taught  him  that  there  is  nought  existing  but  The  One 
(which  he  did  not,  wil  God  ;  he  called  it 

Being).  Sense,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  him  that  tin  r. 
were  Many  Things,  because  of  his  manifold  sensuous 
impressions.  Heme  bfl  maintained  two  Causes  and  two 
Principles:  the  one  to  satisfy  the  Reason;  the  other  to 
accord  with  the  explanations  of  Sense.  His  work  on 
1  Nature' was  the  it.  i  divided  into  two  parte:  in  the  Stat 
is  expounded  the  absolute  Truth,  as  Reason  proclaims  it; 
the  second,  human  Opinion,  accustomed  to 

Brilov  the  null  tj%  and  ear*  with  ningiug  Roll  confined,  and  tongue, 

which  is  but  a  more  seeming  (oofa,  appearance)  ;  nevertheles 
there  is  a  cause  of  this  Beaming |  these  is  also  a  principh 
consequently  tbei-e  is  :i  doctrine  appro]  •  it. 

The  thought  which  constitutes  Otfmonr—eambh  Chooghi 


rtingniahed    from    rational  thought — has    altogether 

r  cltantrJiT  and  another  origin.  it  is  necessarily 
•l.hisivc-  becanse  depend,  nt  apon  organisation.  With  what 
diatiiu-tiiosa,  or  rather  with  what    indietinetneas,  Panne 

dred  this  relation  of  thought  to  organisation,  v. 
accurately  determine,  hut  we  may  suv  that  he  had  as  distinct 
a  conception  of  it  as  any  oi  hie  VUCOI  wors  In-fore  the  rise  of 
modern  Physiology.      Be  recognised  no  r>\>\ 
body  and  sonl,  snch  ns  afterwards  became  a  fun  dam  <- 

"ii.     Man  originated  in  the  action  of  Heat  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  hifl  perceptions  and  thought*  were  attributal' 
the  presence  of  the  two  primary  elements,  Cold  and  Heat. 
Tin-  principle  of  Oft  and  rationality  was  Heat.    Sleep. 

ge  resulted  from  a  diminution  of  Bleat.  But  even  in 
the  corpse  there  was  perception  ;  only  it  was  not  directed  to 
Light  and  Heat,  but  to  Darkness  and  Cold. 

Those  whose  attention  has  been  mainly  iixedonthe  Eloatifl 
doctrine  of  Being  and  Thought,  find  great  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling  the   contradiction    which    seems    presented    by    the 
P&nueuidoau    doctrine    of  sensible    thought  dependent     OH 
But  in  truth  the  two  doetrines  r.  late  to  two 

different  conceptions,  the  noumenaJ  rational,  and  i  1 1 e  phono- 

i  i]  irieal.      Be  il  b  OOntndict  ion  what  it.  may,  there  is 

ample  evidence  to  show  that  both   doetrines  were  held  by 

hi  in.     In  the  one  he  belongs  to  the  Idealists,  in  the  other  to 

the  Materialists.  But  in  his  day  the  opposition  between  these 

olfi  had  not  deelared  itself.  That he  was  a  purematfrinli.  I 

when   treating  of  the  thought  which  constituted  Opinion, 
assage  pionorted  by  Aristotle  in  t) 
•  r  of  the  fill  !"X'k  of  bis  Mttoyhytic*,  where,  speaking 
of  the  m:  a  of  1 'in  '  i  i  it  us.  in  whose  system  sensation 

■was  thought,  he  adds,  that  othera  have  shared  litis  opinion, 
and  proceeda  thus :  '  Empedoclcs  afiimis,  that  a  change 
in  our  condition  (itjv  e£tv)  causes  a  change  in  our  thought. 


TIioju  i  nwi  according  to  tt>«  iaipmrion  o  icnt;* 


H 
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and,  in  another  passage,  he  says: — 

It  i»  always  according  to  the  chancres  which  take  place  in  men 
That  there  is  change  is  their  thoughts. 

Pannenides  expresses  himself  in  the  same  style  : 

Such  mi  to  each  man  is  the  natare  of  liu  many -jointed  limb*, 
Such  also  is  the  intelligence  of  each  man ;  for  it  is 
The  nature  of  limb*  (organisation)  which  thinfceth  in  mfn. 
Both  in  one  and  in  til ;  the  highest  degree  of  organisation  gives  the 
highest  degree  of  thought.  * 


•  Thn  hut  tenteocc,  'the  highest  degree  of  organisation  give*  the  big 
of  thought,'  is  a  paraphru»e  which,  differing  from  every  Inundation  I  huve  mu, 
and  being,  as  I  believe,  of  wnw  importance  in  tb«  interpretation  of  Panarauloa' 
system,  requires  justification,     llcre  is  the  original  of  the  venee  in  the  tract ; — 

'til  yap  Itaffvor  fx«i  Kfiutir  fitKttrv  *o\v«duwT*ir. 
Til  **M  i*9piin»9i  imfi<rrvctf.     T*  -yap  ainh 
tfrii1  \w*f  fsppi-Mi  fiiKtaiv  f  writ  birfipwwoiiri, 
Kal  wa*-tr,  xai  warrl '  re  yap  wXion  «Vt1  Hirifia- 

The  last  seat  a  nee  Rittkb  translates: — 

l'.jr  thought  i»  tin-  fulness. 

Objecting  to  ITkoxi.'s  rendon  of  to  r?Uoy,  •  the  most.'  and  to  that  of  Bkaxdu  '  the 
migbtier.'  Bitter  says  the  meaning  is  '  the  full.'  ]?ut  we  shall  then  wuat  hii  iotas* 
pretatioa  of  'thu  full.'  What  is  it?  Ho  elsewhere  slightly  alters  the  phrase 
thai:— 

'  The  fulness  of  all  being  is  thought.' 

I  apeak  with  submission,  but.  if  npprars  to  roc  that   Hitter's  awrtion  NO] 
to  *k1»v  meaning  'the  foil,'  or'tho    falseasV  is  qieatiaaabla,    The  ordinary 

Dg   i«  rertAinly  'the  more,"  or  'the   most,' and  hence  uaod  w 
signify  ptrftctuii,  as  in  Thbochiti  s  : 

Kal  -rat  SmtoJUKac  M  rh  wKtov  T*«o  fi&ata. — My.  X,  20, 

When  Pannenides,  therefore,  u»e»  the  phnise  fb  n\io¥  iar\  »diyia,  he  wni  tn  ns 
■a  haTt  the  ordfnarj  meaning  in  view  ;  he  speaks  of  r>>  w\/o»  .in  a  iiwisnansy  conse- 

..:  iii  ■•  ro\vKd/iwTot.     Han  has  ma 

M   IimiI-  ht  would   hnvi  ilinns;  whii  ]a\rnphnts«! 

nit...  the  Innheatdegreo  of  organisation  gives  the  hip.  Tail 

explanation  is  in  conformity  with  vhl  lit  enys  on  introducing  the  pn wage; 

.it  rmity  with  tin-  line  immediately  preceding:— 

'Errrir  8»»ii  (pfmriti  fttKtuv  ipvitii  ivSpanroiOi ; 

is  in  conformity  wiih   tin-  ■•xpbui.it  ion   of  thaaehoti  Lan      i  us.  to  »A/or  irr) 

ritifxa,  wpoaylyi/tTai  i*  Tiji  hXiiikoi  aiVtit'ioiwj   Kal   iMpi0*aj4pat  ;  and,  t 
conformity  with  the   opinion  attributed    I"  ■  !«»  by   Plutiireb,  thut 

el  pcBscr  no  lui   paruissaicnt  chueos  aistt&Ctf,  ni   antM  riles   ni  d. 
tiou."  ' 

It  I  '  ling  of  9oSvT\Ay*it»>>.  'fnr-wnnder! 

plnco  of  t'AwtMTTii*,  'mun  tiggostcd  by  Kabstbc.    The  change  i* 

In.  EUatOtma  I  JfesaWtfr  In  rSUotofttir  Aimmnt.i.  1  I'l.CTAUCn:  Ifm.tln 
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Now,  as  sensible  thought  was  dependent  OH  QTgMllMll 
id  as  each  organisation  differed  in  degree  from  erery  other, 
would  the  opinions  of  men  differ.  If  thought  be  sensation, 
we  require  but  little  raflaotton  to  see,  that,  as  sensations 
from  the  same  object  differ  according  to  the  senses  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  indeed  differ  at  different  times  with  the 
same  person,  one  opinion  is  not  more  true  than  an< 

■U  are  equally  false.  But  Reason  is  the  same  in  all 
men  I  that  alone  is  the  fountain  of  certain  knowledge  All 
thought  derived  from  sense  is  but  a  seeming  (So£a) ;  hut 
thought  derived  from  Reason  is  absolutely  true.  Hence  lii-s 
antithesis  to  &6%a  is  always  irl<mi,fn\lh. 

This  is  the  contra]  paint  in  his  system.  Be  wu  thereby 
enabled  to  avert  absolute  scepticism,  and  at  the  sain.-  time 
to  admit  the  uncertainty  of  ordinary  knowledge.  He  had 
then-fore  two  distinct  doctrines,  each  proportioned  to  the 
faculty  adapted  to  it.  One  doctrine,  of  Absolute  Knowledge 
(Metaphysics,  /irri  rd  (jtvaatd),  with  whieh  the  faculty  of  pure 
Reason  was  concerned,  a  doctrine  called  in  the  language  of 
that-    .jay,    the '  Science  of  Being.'     The   either  doctrine,  of 

i:ve  Knowledge,  or  Opinion    :  -  ?<i  <f>vat*a),  with 

which  the  faculty  of  Intelligence,  or  Thought,  derived  from 
Sense,  was  concerned,  and  which  may  be  called  the  science 
of  Appearance. 

arbitrary  am!  for  Iho  worw>:  *oKn\&yitT*»  huriiu  Em  fort, 

wheraa*  the  fiimilc  in  Parmrnidr*  in  mrviat  to  lAwbotfl  D1ML     Zku.kk, 

■,  noting  a  atgnilicant  poaange  from  TuonHuVfRls,  IntttpraU  t4  wMh*  a*  mi 

T*  t»ffSiAA  i    il  ,    1m.,    .  I ._  r 1 1 •  ii(.-,   Unit    tad    Cold 

■  or  prrpnnd«-n«ic«  will  rfrtiT'  Ur. BltauMQ,  in  thi 

oa  hi*  imtulaiinn  of  Sccwmoi.kk.  ratal  10  ifaifl  Data  'tis  probably  aeuling 
tto  mAttar.  though  not  m«Btion«i  by  Mr.  Lbwhs.'  I  .hi  not  mention  It,  becauao 
it  aarmod  ta  no  not  incoDiistoDL  with  my  own  mterpretfttios.     Although  the 

ditrctivn  of  tlnro«h(  will  b«  dct*rmin«\l  towards  Life  und  Wnnntli.  or  towards 
IferkoaManil  Culd,  fewurtliog  t'j  th»  pr  ;  •nt,  the  tTmlt inli.i 

prrfertioa  of  thought  will  tw  du*  to  UV  oj  the  limbs,  I.  «.Uie  yvt- 

of  the  org-.,  i  in  w  Ip.k-i-  ii  '  i.  -hi-  I    hi    duly  at 

ilir    ciimbronuiicM   of   I  tun.    •  th"  highest  degree  of 

'  t  lie  morv 
in  lli  i 

Tba  mmrung  ril  I  I  the  intolltgoncv  of  man  i»  i 


On  the  Bcicnco  of  Being,  Parmenides  did  not  differ  much 
Lis  prodttOOMOig,  Xenophanes  and  Pythagoras.  He 
taught  that  there  was  hut  one  Being;  non-Being  was  im- 
pOWihlfli  The  lutter  assertion  amounts  to  sayiug  that  non- 
existence cannot  exist:  a  position  which  may  appear  ex- 
tremely trivial  to  the  reader  not  versed  m  metaphysical 
s|M'ciil:ition.s |  hut  which  we  would  not  have  him  despise, 
mumuch  as  it  is  a  valuable  piece  of  I  .vi'l-nce  respecting  the 
march  of  human  opinion.  II  is  only  one  of  the  many  illus- 
f  i  ai  ions  of  the  tendency  to  attribute  positive  qualities  to 
words,  as  if  Ihev  weie  //mi*/*,  and  not  l simply  7n<n-kx  of  I  h 
kdstnOJ  admirably  exposed  by  James  Mill,  and  I 
quently  by  his  son.*  It  was  this  tendency  which  so  gratify 
puzzled   the    early    thinkers,    who,    when   they  said  that 

,'  is  not,'  heli.-vd  that  they  nevertheless  predicated  ex- 
istence, vi/..  the  existence  of  non-existence.  A  thing  n  ;  and 
a  thing  is  not;  these  two  ::  is  seemed  to  he  afli 

of  two  different  states  of  existence;    an  error  from  which, 
la:  some  shape  or  other,  later  thinkers  have  not  always 
free. 

Parmenides,  however,  though   affirming  I  'n<^  alone 

existed,  and  that  nou- Being  was  impossible,  did  not  see  the 
r.  :il    ground  Of  the   sophism.     He    argued  that    nmi-i: 
could  not  be,  because  Nothing  can  come  out  of  Nothing  (ais 
Xeiiophanes  taught  him) ;  if  therefore  Being  existed,  it  must 
embrace  all  existence. 

Hence  he  concluded  that  The  One  was  all  Kxistn 

niii'.|!ir,  neither  born  nor  dying,  neither  moving  nox 
changing.  It  was  a  bold  step  to  postulate  the  fiuity  of  The 
One,  Senophauee  having  declared  it  to  be  necessarily  infinite. 


•  i  Hmj  tohmm  m3j&  '•■•  UM  wttfc  flu  Wml  n  *i ilatsmi  uuuvatulag  Um 

nature  of  Ifeing  (t&  8»,  of'irfa,  &#,  Etliin;  fttmflg,  and  th«  lilu  i,  which  haro 
jiri*on  from  overlooking  this  double  m^ouiiiR  of  the  wonl*  /<>  he;  fpii 

l|i;f     v.  it      .T'llilil'.H     In  /v    snmi' 

In  /«•  :\   in  in.   I  .  !'<■«,  to  U  «wn,  to  hr  n   j'lmiilnNi.  ur  rvin  to  f<  a   &ODI 

■nil  ui  tbe  batten  unv  \0  thtttwt  Ht*\  fll  I  ihti  *  mining  must 
be  fauod  br  il  which  dkftU  mil  nil  tlicac  cmm.1 — Jons  Mm,  System  <tf , 


PAR-UBNIDES. 

But  there  i*  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  Pnnnenido* 
ded  The  One  U  finite.     Aristotle  speaks  of  it  an  the 
distinction  between  Pannenides  and  Melissus  :  'Theim 
Paruienides  was  :.  '  unity  (tow  *aj&  \6yov  iros) :  that 

of  Melissus  was  a  material  unity  (T('1*'  <«T«  Tij*  uX>?i')'  Hence 
the  former  said  that  *l"h. ■  One  was  finite  {Trevspaatuvov),  but 
the   latter  said  it  was  infinite     ''i-Trnfjuv).'     From   whi- 

us    thai    the  ancienta  conceived  the  Rational  unitv  u 
limited  by  its.  ll  ;  a  conception  it  ig  difficult  for  ua  to  undi-r- 
I.     Probably   it  was  because  they  held  The  One  to  be 
sph.-rieal :  all  the  parte  being  equal  l   baring  neither  begin- 
ning. imddTft,  HOT  end:  and  vet  self-limited. 

The  conception  of  the  identity  of  rational  thought  and 
tenoe   is  expressed   in  some  remarkable  verses  by  I'ar- 
irhich  Wfl  shall  give  a  literal  translation: 

Thought  is  tli*  Harae  thing  a»  llir  causo  of  the 
r\>r  without  the  thing  in  ulii.li  i«  i«  umoani 

innnol  And  ih"  th'ju«ht ;  fur  thero  is  nothing,  nor  shall  be — 
Kxe«pt  tli--  cxi»tiug. 

As  (he  only  Rrfatenco  was  The  One.  ii   foflom  that  The 

riion^ht  are  identical ;  a  conclusion  which  by  DO 

opinion  before  noticed  of  the  Identity 
of  sensible  thought  and  sensation,  since   these  are  merely 
v  modes  of  rational  thought  or  Bxisteo 
Respecting  the  second  or  physical  doctrine  of  Parraeni 
we  may  briefly  say  that,  believing  it  necessary  to  give  a 
e  of  Appearances,   he  sketched  out  a  programme  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  reigning  in  his  day.     II     .  1 . -i i i ■  .  1 
motion  as  a  reality,  but  admitted    that  Recording  to  ap- 
pear was  motion. 

tides  rt'j  .,1  and  more  rigorous  side 

i ne    of  Xenophan.s,  from    which    the   ph. 

ia  almost  banished   by   being  condemned   to  the 

I  lth>  i|  ;:   \x     n  served  himself 

from  seefdicism,  as  ws  tvartheless  the  tendency  of  his 

•rward  scepticism.    In  his  exposition  of  the 

limei  rsiiity  of  knowledge,  he  retai  iviug  clause     that. 
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namely,  of  the  certainty  of  Reason.     It  only  rem. 

■ssors  to  apply  the  same  scepticism  to  the  ideas  of  Reason, 
ami  Pyrrhonism  was  complete. 

$  IT.  Zeno   op    Ei.ea. 

Zeno,  by  Plato  called  the  Palamcdes  of  Fdeu,  must  not 
•  "iifiuiil'-il  with  Zeno  the  Stoic,     lie  was  on  all  ace- 
i.nr  of  the  most  distinguish..!  of  the  ji n.-i. -tit  philosophers; 
as  great  in  his  actions  as  in  his  works ;  and  remarkable 
each  for  a  Btrong,  impetuous,  disinterested  spirit.     Born 
I  i.i  about  the  70th  Olympiad  (b.o.  500),  he  became  the  pnpi 
of  Paxmenides,  and,  as  some  say,  his  adopted  Hon. 

The  first  period  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  calm  solitudes 
of  study.  From  his  beloved  friend  and  master  he  had 
learned  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  intellectual  pleasures 
— the  only  pleasures  that  do  not  satiate.  From  him  also  he 
had  learned  to  despise  the  splendours  of  rank  and  fortoue, 
without  1>i  i vimm_'  misanthropical  or  egoistical.  He  Wi 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  but  declined  the  recom 
peon  of  rooky  ox  madsDy  honours,  with  which  they  woul 
have  repaid  his  labours.  His  recompense  was  the  voice  o: 
his  own  heart  beating  calmly  in  conscious  integrity.  The 
absence  of  ambition  in  so  intrepid  and  exalted  a  mind  might 
well  have  been  the  wonderment  of  antiquity;  for  it  was  no 
sceptical  Judith-rein-.',  ""  disdain  iff  the  ..pinions  of  his 
t.lli.w-meii,  wlii.li  made  him  shun  office.  He  was  a  delicate 
no  leBB  than  an  impetuous  man,  extremely  sensitive  bo  praise 
and  blame;  as  may  be  seen  in  his  admirable  reply  to  one 
who  asked  him  why  he  was  so  hurt  by  blame :  '  If  the  bin  me 
of  my  fellow-citizens  did  not  cause  mo  pain,  their  approba- 
tion would  not  cause  me  pleasure.'  In  timid  minds,  shrink 
tag  from  the  coarse  ridicule  of  fools  and  knaves,  this  sens 

leu  is  fatal]  but.  iu  those  brave  spirite  who  fear  nothing 
hut   their  own  consciences,  and  who  accept  no  approb 
but  such  as  their  consciences  can  ratify,  this  seusith 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  heroism  and  noble  endeavour.     One 


ic 
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nan  was  Zeno.     His  lit"  mu  a  battle,  but  the  battle 
was  for  Truth  ;  it  ended  tragically,  but  it  was  not  fought  in 

Perhaps  of  all  his  moral  qualities  his  patriotism  has  been 
the  most  rrnowiinl.     He  lived  ai  fcbfl  P BT$od  of  6ha  BWaln 
Of  liberty,  when  Greece  was  everywhere  enfnni' h  ring   her- 

rerywhere  loosening  the  Persian  yoke,  and  endeavoi 
to  found  national  institutions  on  freedom.      Jn  the  g«- 

:i.iiil     i'ii I  liii .-iasm     Zeno     WHS    not    cold.        His 
OtJ  activity  we  have  ii"  DB6SIU  of  jodging  ;  but  we  learu 
thai  it  was  great  and  0  I<lea  was  but  a  small  colony ; 

bat  Zeno  preferred  it  to  tlie  magnificence  of  Athens,  whose 
luxui  less,  quibbling,  frivolous,  passionate,  and   un- 

ipled  citizens  ha  contrasted  with  the  provincial  modesty 
and  honesty  of  Elea.     He    did,   1..  ••.•.■■■•.  ■••-,    OCOBjiftlM  '/    rilil 
Athens,  and  there  promulgated  the  doctrines  of  Ids   master, 
as  we  see  by  the  opening  of  Plato's  I'armcnida.     At  Ad : 
he  taught  Peri c I 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  return  to  Elea,  he  found  it  had 

fallen  into  the  hand*  of  the  tyrant  X.  an  dins  (or  DkHUedon, 

or    Demylos :    the     nam.-     i-.    diti'-rently    given    by    ancient 

Hie  conspired   against  him,  failed  in   his  project, 

in  d.     It  was  then,  U  -.  that  he 

1  the  excellence  of  his  master's  doctrines,  and  proved 

that  a  courageous  soul  fears  only  thai  win'.  Ii  is  base,  and 

that  fear  and  pain  are  for  women  and  children,  OX  tmu  who 

farJoine  hearts.     When  Nearchtts  interrogated  him  as 

to  his  accom  be  threw  the  tyrant  into  an  agoaj  of 

I  fear  by  naming  all  the  courtiers:  a  maaterei 

of  am  and  in  those  days  not    discreditable.     Having 

thus  terrified  his  accuser,  he  turned  to  the  spectators,  and 
exclaimed,  '  If  yon  can  consent  to  be  slaves  from  fear  of 
now  hutl'er,  I  can  "idv  wander  at  your 
cowardice.'*  The  people  were  ao  roused  that  they  fell  upon 
Neoreb.ua  and  slew  him. 

•lull  •■!  thin  li  irenj 
i'np  it  in  the  l/fxnl'a  fuce;  '"it  ilmi  ia  ana  of  thaw 
ia  a< 
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There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  acoocuktl  of  this 

ancient,  writers,  but  all  agree  in  the  main  narrsitive 

given  above.     Some  say  that  Zeno  was  pounded  to  death  in 

huge  mortar:  they  omit  to  state  whether  the  mortar 
|M.-stl.-    were    manufactured   for  the  purpose.     We  have  no 
I  rust  worthy  account  of  his  death. 

As  a  philosopher,  Zeno's  merits  are  peculiar.  Tie  was  the 
inventor  of  that  logical  weapon  celebrated  as  Dialectics. 
This,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  became  a 
powerful  weapon  of  oflFence,  is,  by  the  universal  content  of 
antiquity,  ascribed  to  Zeno.  It  may  be  denned  as  *  A  refu- 
tation of  error  by  the  rciiitclio  ad  ubgunfum  as  a  means  of 
ling  the  truth.1  The  truth  to  be  established  in  Zeno's 
case  was  the  system  of  Parmenides ;  we  must  not,  therefore, 
seek  in  his  arguments  for  any  novelty  beyond  the  more 
fllflTCho  of  dialr.  ti.-al  subtlety.  He  brought  nothing  new  to 
the  system;  but  he  invented  a  great  method  of  pofamii 
exposition.  The  system  had  been  conceived  by  Xenophanes; 
precision  had  been  given  to  it  hy  I'annenides;  and  there 
only  remained  for  Zeno  the  task  of  fighting  t&t  and  defending 
it  ;   which  task  he  admirably  fulfilled. 

It  was  this  Hu'hr  which  caused  fatal  to  perfect 

(he  art  of  offence  and  defence.      He  fBTJ  natuially  wrote  in 

. ■ ;  of  which  he  set  the  first  example  ;  for,  as  the  wild  ami 
turbulent  enthusiasm  of  Xenophanes  would  instinctively  ex- 
press itself  in  poetry,  so  would  the  argumentative  subtlety  of 
Zeno  naturally  express  itself  in  prose.  The  great  rhapsodist 
wandered  from  city  to  city,  intent  upon  earnest  and  startling 
enun OUftion  of  the  mighty  thoughts  stirring  confusedly 
within  him;  the  gnat  logician  WM  more  intent  upon  a 
convincing  exposition  of  the  futility  of  the  arguments  alleged 
against  bis  system,  than  upon  any  propaganda  of  the  syst. 

If;  fur  he  held  that  the  truth  must  be  accepted  when  once 
error  is  exposed.     *  Antiquity,'  says  M.  Cousin,  *  attests  Ufa 
he  wrote  not  poems,  like  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  but 
treatises,  and  treatises  of  an  eminently  prosaic  charact. 
that  ri  to  say,  refutations.' 


ZBNO  or  EL 

Ma  of  tliii  may  be  r:i-il\  gnotopd.     Coming  as  a 
:  iMiui  bo  A' in-  is,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Fames 
he  must  hare  been  startled    at  the   opposition  which 
doctrine  met   with  from  the  subtle,  quick-witted,  and  eni- 
piricil  Athenians,  who  had  already  erected  tlio  Ionian  philo- 
sophy into  the  reigning  doctrine.     ZenO,  no  doubt,  >v. 
first  shinned   by  the   noisy   objections  which   on   all   rides 
surrounded  bim  ;  but.  I  ■  Iso  out-  of  the  keenest  of 

:.ii.l  one  of  tbe  readiest,  he  would  soon  have  recovered  bis 
balance,  and  in  tnrn  assailed  his  assailers.     Instead  of  t- 
log  «b.i.'unitically,  he  began  to  teach  dialectically.     \i\ 

itfalg  in  I  I  pure  science,  ami  expOTUfe 

ideas  of  Reason,  he  descended  upon  the  ground  occupied  by 
his  adversaries, — the  ground  of  daily  expel  nd  sense- 

.:■ ', — and  turning  their  ridicule  upon  themselves, 
I  then  bo  fctt  wai  i nor.-  easy  to  i  •  The 

Many  as  a  produce  of  The  One,  than  to  conceive  Tin    ' 
i  numption  of  the  existing  Ma 
•The  polemical  method  entirely  diaeoi  ae  partisans 

of  the  Ionian  philosophy,1  says  M.  Cousin,  'and  excited  g 
lively  curiosity  and  interest  for  the  doctrines  of  the  1. 

"can)  school ;  and  thus  was  sown  in  the  capital  of 
Lion  the  fruitful  germ  of  a  higher  development 
BophyV 
Plato  has  succinctly  I  tbe  difference  bet* 

■les and  Zeno  by  saying,  that.  Use   maeter established 
I  ince  of  Thy  One,  and  the  dimple  proved  the 

existence  of  The  Many. 

When   he   ;  a  was  bnt  One  thing  really 

existing,  all  the  others  being  only  modifications  or  apj 

Of  that  One,  he  did  not  dairy  that  there  were  many 
appearance* ,  he  only  denied  that  these  Rpps&raneee  were  real 
existences.  So,  in  like  manner,  he  denied  mot  ion,  btrl  no! 
the  appearance  of  motion.     Die  ,  who  to  refute 

his  argument  against  motion  rose  and  walked,  entirely  mis- 
.irgument  ;  bis  walking  was  im  more  a  refutation  of 

ii  Dr.  Johnson's  lacking  a  si Eutatioa 
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<  ■!'  \i  s  denial  of  matter.      Zeno  would  have  answi 

Very  true :  you  walk :  according  to  Opinion  (to  Sofaa™*), 
von  lire  in  motion  ;  but  according  to  Reason  you  are  at  rest. 
What  yon  call  motion  is  bnt  the  name  given  to  a  Mfiti 
of  similar  conditions,  BfAfa   of  which,  separat  ilered, 

is  rest.  Thus,  every  object  filling;  space  equal  to  its  bulk  is 
necessarily  at  rest  iu  that  space;  motion  from  one  spot  t<> 
another  is  hut  B  name   given  to   the  mm  total  of  all  th- 

■„:..!uii,  «po«ta  in  which  the  object  at  each  moment  ig  at 
rest.  Take  the  illustration  of  the  circle  :  a  circle  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  individuil  points  ;    not  Oft  H  can  indi- 

\ii!ii;illy  be  called  a  circle;  but  all  these  points,  considered 
as  a  totality,  have  one  general  name  given  tie  m,  viz.  I  I  iivio. 
In  the  same  way,  in  each  individual  point  of  space  the  object 
;  rest ;  tin-  Muii-t..t;il  of  a  number  of  these  states  of  rest 
i  led  motion. 

The  original  fallacy  was  in  the  supposition  that  motion  is  a 
tiling  superadded,  whereas,  as  Zeno  clearly  saw,  it  is  only 
a  condition.  In  a  falling  stone  there  is  not  the  '  stone '  and  a 
thing  Ballad  'motion;'  otherwise  there  would  be  also  an- 
other thing  called  '  rest.'  But  both  motion  and  rest  are  names 
given  to  express  conditions  of  the  stone.  Even  rest  is  a 
positive  exertion  of  force.  Rest  is  force,  resisting  an  equi- 
valent ■,•  sing  force:  Motion  is  force  triumphant*  It 
follow*  thfl.1  matter  is  always  in  motion;  which  amounts  to 
the  same  afl  Zcno's  saying,  there  is  no  such  thing  ns  Motion. 

The  other  arguments  of  Zeno  against  the  possibility 
Motion  (and  he  maintained  four,  the  third  of  which  we  h:i 
above  explained)  are  given  by  Aristotle ;  but  they  seem 
more  like  Hie  ingenlooa  posdefl  of  dialectical  subtlety  than 
the  real  arguments  of  an  earnest  man.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  asserted,  that  they  were  only  brought  forward  to 
ridicule  the  unskilfulness  of  his  adversaries.  We  must  not, 
however,  be  hasty  in  HiCttSng  Zeno  from  Ids  own  logioftl  net, 

into  which  he  may  have  fallen  m  easily  as  otleis.    Qreatar 
i  than  he  have  been  the  dopes  of  their  owo  verbal  dis- 
tinctions. 
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Th-re  are  his  two  fixs(  ailments:— 

1.  Motion  in  iumossibloj  because  before  thai  which  is  it» 

-i.  roach  the  end,  it  must  reach  tb  middle  point ] 
but  tins  middle  point  then  becomes  the  end,  Hid  the  same 
objection  applies  to  it, — since  to  reach  it  the  object  in  mol  Ion 
must  traverse  a  middle  point :  and  so  on  ad 
that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  Thus,  if  a  stone  be  cast 
four  paces,  before  it  can  reach  tin-  fourth  il  must  reach  the 

i.l :  the  seeond  then  becomes  the  cud,  and  the  first 
tin;  middle:  but  before  the  object  cau  reach  the  first  pace 
it  must  reach  the  half  of  the  first  pace,  ami  before  the  half  It 
must  reach  the  half  of  that  half;  and  so  on  «-'  mo, 

2.  This  is  his  famous  Achilles   puzzle.     Wo   give  both 
the  statement  and   refutation  as  we  find  it  in  Mill's  Logic 

u.    i 

The  argument  is,  let  Achilles  run  ten  times  as  fast  as 

if  the  tortoise  has  the  start.  Achillas  WlH  : 

overtake  him :  for,  suppose  them  to  be  at  first  separated  by 

on  intem]  of  a  thousand  feet ;   when  Achilles  has  run  these 

thousand  feet  the  tortoise  will  have  run  a  hundred,  and  when 

ran  those  hundn  -1  fchi  will  hare  got  on 

■nd  soo:  t\   therefore  Achillea  may  run  for  ever 

i  taking  the  tortoise. 
m  the  *  for  eve*  '  in  x  l  ■«  ■  conclusion  means,  for  an  j  length 

of  time  that  can  bo  supposed;  hut  in  the  prenii.sses  '  for 
,\,-r'    does   not   mean    any    /•  time— it    means    any 

number  of  subdivision*  nf  liui, ■.  it  means  thai  we  moj  divide 
a  thousand  t  n,  and  that  quotient  again  by  ten,  and 

a  as  we  please}  that  there  never  need  in-  an  end 
•is  of  the  distance  lently,  to 

those  of  .eh  it  i.s  performed.     Bat  an  un- 

litni'-  ter  of  subdivisions  may  be  made  of  that  which 

is  itself  limited.    The  argument  proves  do  other  Infinity  of 

duration  th:m  may  W  embraced  within  five  minnles.  As 
long  as  the  five  minutes  are  not  expired,  what  remains  of 
them  may  1--  divided  by  ten,  and  again  by  ten,  .is  often  as 
we  like,  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  their  beiu^  only 
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live  minutes  attogetlur.     B  proves,  in  short,  fifaol  I 
flit. -nyli  this  finite  space  requires  "  tin  eh  i*  inji, 

\bUf  but  not  an  Atybrfil  ti.no;  the  confounding  of  which 
obbes  had  already  seen  to  be  the  gist  of  the 

fall;.' 

Although  th>  credit  "i  k  i  in;-  the  gronnd  <>f  the  fallacy  is 
given  by  .Mill  t<>  Bobbes,  ire  must  bIbq  observe  thai  Aristotle 
had  clearlj  seen  it  in  tie-  nau  tight.     His  answer  to  Z 
uhk'h  Dayle  thinks  •  pitiable,'  was,  that  a  foot  of  space  being 

only;  '>j   nifni  (7«-.  but  urtimUij  finite,  it  could  be  easily 

traversed  in  \i  finite  tilth:*' 
We  cannot  here  follow  Zcno  in   his   various    arguments 
i  the  Bxistenoe  of  a  multitude  of  things.    Ilia  posit  i-m 

may  be  briefly  summed   up  thus:    There  is  hut    mi. 

existing  nrr.-.-.. :•;!■,  iii. in  i.^iile  and  infinite.    To  suppose  that 

The  One  |fl  divisible,   is  t-i  .suppose  it   finite.      If  divisil 
must  be  infinitely  divisible.      But,  suppose  two  things  to 
exist,  then  there  must  necessarily  be  an  interval    between 
Hi.-.  ;  separating  and  limiting  them.     What 

is  thai  something '?  It.  is  some  othn-  Lhing.  Bui  then,  if 
not  the  mnur  thing,  il  >tl*<>  must  be  separated  and  limited | 
ami  m.     Thus  only  One  thing  can  exist  as 

the  tuhxtnilum  for  all  manifold  appearances. 

The   arguments,  as  Mr.    QfOtti  observes. t  an-  memor.il  I- 

i. ..-.i  use  they  axe  the  earliesl  knovi  d  Banifestationfl  of  I  Ireeiaii 

dial.-. -tic,  an<l  BIB  psobabtjf  scjna]  in  acuteness  and  ingenuity 
tu  Bnjfhing  irhiefa  it  over  produced.     Their  bearing   il   pel 
;  luays  acutely  conceived.       Most  of  them  are  argit, 
f'oi/incm:  consequences  contradictory  and  inadmissible,  but 
shown  to  follow  legitimate])  from  a  given  hypothesis,  and 

then -fi>re  serving  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  itself.  Tlie  result 
of  Zeno's  reasoning,  implied  tether  than  expressed,  is  that 
m-hlier  of  the  contradictory  hypotheses  is  capable  of  supply. 


•    Rfl  1   Mr.  StlBUM  known   11' it   (hi-   pMBkg*   tppMMd  in  lKt.'i.  lio  would 
h  iv^  him. '.I  (Ikli  it  might  hi.  ..I  Bte  w.irk,  whkfl  -»u 

uil  JN6i. 


ing  a  real  basis  for  the  phenomenal  world.     His  purport  is 
ken  whan  it  is  supposed  that  he  wished  to  delud 

hearers  by  proving  both  sides  of  a  contradictory  propositi,  m. 

It  was  to  disprove  the  premises.     It  was  the  serious  intro- 

•ii  into  philosophy  of  that  sceptical  negative  element 

li  the  dogmatists  had  disregarded.     And  in  this  respect 

at  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch,  and  the  opening  movement 

of  a  new  one. 

Zeno  closes  the  second  great  line  of  independent  inquiry 
■d  by  Annximander,  and  continued  by  Pythagoras, 
phanes,  and  Partueuides,  which  we  may  characterise 

aa  the  J>1  ■  IcaL       Its   opposition    to  the    Physical  or 

luiry  was  radical  and   constant.      Hut,   up  to 

tho  coming  of  Zeno,  these  two  systems  had  boon  developed 

almost    in   parallel  lines,   so  little  influence  did  they  exert 

Upon  each   other.      The   two  systems  clashed  together   on 

the  arrival  of  Zeno  at  Athens.     The  result  of  the  conflict 

was  the  creation  of  a  new  method, — Dialectics.     This  method 

created    the   Sophists   and    the    Sceptics.      It   also   greatly 
DCedaD  succeeding  BOhoolB]  and  maybe  said  to  have 

constituted  one  great  peculiarity  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  as 

will  be  shown. 

We  must  however  previously  trace  the  intermediate  steps 

which  philosophy  took  before  the  crisis  of  Sophistry  which 

preceded  the  era  of  Socrates. 
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SECOND  EPOCH 

7710   failure  of    Cosmobvjical    speculations    Mr 

ejforte  of  Philosophy  to  the  psychological  problem 
of  the  origin  and  limit*  of  Knowledge. 


CHAPTER  I. 

§    I.    1I.EBACLIT08. 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  epigram,  ■  Life  is  a  coined y  to  those 
who  think,  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feci,'  may  be  applied 
to  Democritus  and  HetaeKtwi,  oelebnted  throughout  an- 
tiquity as  thi-  ImgMwg  and  the  weeping  philosophers: 

Odo  pitied,  nnt>  oomlrmu'd  lha  wnfitl  tOMI " 
Ooe  Inugh'd  at  follies,  aud  one  wept  o'er  crimen. 

Modern  criticism  has  indeed  pronounced  both  these  cha- 
racteristics to  be  fabulous;  but. fables  themselves  aiv  ntVt 
only  exaggerations  of  truth,  and  there  must  have  bet  p 
something  in  the  liv.-s  of  BBCh  of  these  philosophers  which 
famed  the  nucleus  round  which  the  fables  grew.  Of  J! 
clitus  it  has  been  well  said,  «Tho  vulgar  notion  of  him  as 
crying  philosopher  mn.-t  not  be  wholly  discarded,  as  if  it 
meant  nothing,  or  had  no  connection  with  Hie  history  of  his 
speculations.  The  thoughts  which  came  forth  in  his  system 
up.-  like  fragments  torn  from  his  own  persona]  being,  and  not 

bom  it  without  such  an  effort  and  violence  as  nni- 
ii.v.U  have  drawn  a  sigh  from  the  sufferer.     If  Anaximeneg 
discovered  that  he  had  within  him  a  power  and  prineiph, 

,  ruled  over  all  I  in ■  eetfl  and  fanetions  of  his  bodily 
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frame,  See  Bhal  there  was  a  lift  within  him 

which  he  could  not  cull  his  own,  and  yet  it  was,  in  tho  very 

rhest  sense,  himself,  so  that  without  it  he  would  have  been 
a  poor,  helpSBSB,  isolated  creature; — a  universal  life,  which 

mooted  him  with  his  fellow-men, — with  the  absolute  source 

and  original  fountain  of  life.'  * 

rlitus,  the  son  of  Blyson,  was  born  at  -us,  and 

flourished  abouf  the  69th  01 ympiad  (b.c.  508).    Of  ahoaghtr, 

melancholy  temper,  he  rein  1  -1  tliesuprem  traev  which 

his  1.  ll'pw-eitizens  offered  him  ;  on  account  of  their  dissolute 

morals,  according  to  Dingein  m\   I »n I,  as  he  declined 

llie  offer  in  favour  of  hi,  brother,  •ctiou  was  prohably 

unded  on  some   other   reason.     Is  not  his   rejection   of 

magistracy  in  perfect  keeping  with  what  else  wo  know  of 

J     For  instance:   playing  with  some  children  near  the 

of  Diana,  hfl  answered  those  who  expressed  surprise 

at  BSefng  him   li  lied,  '  la   it  not  better  to  iday  with 

children,    than    to    share    with    you    the    administration    oi 

affidnf1    The  eontempt  which  pieroei  through  this  reply, 

■ndwhi  juently  yrew   into  confirmed  misauthn.phy, 

may  liave  been  tie-  result  of  morbid  feeling,  rather  than 
of  virtnoos  scorja.     Was  ii  became  the  citizens  were  corn  n 

that  lie  refused  to  exert  himself  bo  make  them  virtuous  9 
Was  it  because  the  citizens  were  corrupt  that  ho  retired  to 
the  mountains,  and  the;  On  herbs  and  roots,  like  an 

ascetic?  If  Kpheaus  was  dissolute,  was  there  not  the  rest  of 
Greece  for  him  to  make  a  home  ofP  He  fled  to  the  inoun- 
tains,  there,  in  secret,  to  prey  on  his  own  heart  He  was  a 
misanthrope,  und  misanthropy  issues  more  from  the  morbid 
consciousness  of  self  than  from  the  sorrowful  opinion  formed 
iers. 
In  a  oonbamutnonj  letter  he  thus  dsolined  the  courteous 

invitation  of  Darius  to  spend  some  time  at  his  court: 

•   MunitT,  Moral  W  Milaphynkat  Pkita*opky. 
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'Heraclilu*  of  Epheaxui  to  tlu  King  Darius,  ton  oflfijglaspet, 

health  ! 

*  All  men  depart  from  the  paths  of  truth  and  justice.  They 
have  pc  attachment  of  any  kind  but  avarice;  they  only :; 
to  a  vain-glory  with  the  obstinacy  of  folly.  As  for  me,  I 
know  not  malice;  I  am  the  tu.'iiiy  of  no  one.  T  utterly 
despise  the  vanity  of  courts,  and  never  will  place  my  foot  on 
ui  ground.     Content  with  little,  I  live  as  I  please.' 

The  Philosophy  of  Hcraelitiis  was  delivered  in  such  euig- 
Lcal  terms,  that  he   was   called  'the  Obscure.*    A   few 
fragments  have  been  handed  down  to  us.*     From  11; 
v.. .11  Id  be  vain  to  hope   that  a  consistent  system  could  be 
evolved ;  but  from  them,  and  from  other  sources,  we  I 
gather  the  general  tendency  of  his  doctrines. 

The  tradition  which  assigns  him  Xenophaiies  as  a  toaci 

is  borne  out  by  tin-  e\  ident  relation  of  their  systems,     llera- 

I  UtOfl  ii  somewhat  more  Ionian  than  Xenophaues  :  that  is  to 

say,  in  hint  ihc  physical  explanation  of  the  nniv.ise  is  more 

prominent.     At  the  same  time,  Heraclitus  is  neither  frankly 

I>>iii:iri  nor  Italian  ;   he  wavers  bet ween  the  two.     The  pupil 

of   X«.-iio|»hanes  would  naturally  regard  human  knowlcl 

a  mist  of  error,  through  which  the  sunlight  only  gleamed  at 

intervals.     But  the  Inheritor  of  the  Ton ian  doctrines  would 

tdoyttheoonohlflion  Of  the  Mathematical  school,  namely. 

Hint  the  cause  of  this  uncertainty  of  knowledge  is  the  un- 

Midy  of  sensuous  impressions  j  and  that  oonseqoentfy 

Reason  is  the  only  fountain  of  (ruth,     lie  maintained  that 

ns.-s  are  soiuv.-s  ..f  tr.u-   knowledge,  for  they  drink  in 

the  universal  intelligence.    The  senses  deceive  only  -. 

(lev  belong  to  barbariau  souls:  in  other  words,  the  ill-edn- 

OOted  sense  gives  false  impressions,  the  rightly -educated  sense 

truth.      Whatever    ;-    Common  is    true;    whatever    is 

remote  bom  the  common,  i.  e.  the  exceptional,  is  fals.-.    Tin- 

»  ScHLKiruMiciiBB  has  eollivt-l.  iin.l  ndoMWDWl  to  inlrrpn>t  ttVm.  b  VfOM 
■ad  lit  ihhn.s,  Mmmn  iter  AilcriKuiitswuicnKhit/Uu,  rol.  i.  pnrt  in. 


Tnie  is  the  Unhidden.*    Those  whose  senses  are  open 
receive  the  Unhidden,  the  Universal,  attain  tmth. 

As  if  to  mark  the  distinction  between  himself  and  Xeno- 
phanes  more  forcibly,  he  says:  '  Tnhaling  through  the  breath 
il  Ether,  which  is  Divine  Reason,  we  become  con- 
scious.    In  Bleep  we  are  unconscious,  but  on  waking  we  again 
become  intelligent ;  for  in  sleep,  when  the  organs  of  sense  B 
closed,  tho  mind  within  is  shut  out  from  all  sympathy  with 
the  surrounding  ether,  the  universal  Reason ;  and  the  only 
connecting  medium  is  the  breath,  as  it  were  a  root,  and  by 
this  separation  tho  mind  loses  the  power  of  recollection  it  be- 
B  possessed.     Nevertheless  on  awakening  the  mind  repairs 
ED   riK-rv  through  the  senses,  as  it  were  through  Inlets ;  and 
thus,  coining  into  contact  with  the  surrounding  ether,  it 
H  its  intelligence.     As  fuel  when  brought  near  the  fire  is 
red  and  becomes  fiery,  but  on  being  removed  again  be- 
es quickly  extinguished;  so  too  the  portion  of  the  nll- 
•nu'iug  which  sojourns  in  our  body  becomes  more  irrational 
•n  separated  from  it;  but  on  the  restoration  of  this  con- 
i "ii,  through  its  many  pores  or  inlets,  it  again  becomes 
Uar  to  the  who* 
Can  anything  be  more  opposed  to  the  Eleatie  doctrine? 
That    system    rests   on   the   certitude  of  pure  Reason;    this 
trM  that  Reason  left  to  itself,  i.  e.  the  mind  when  it  is 
nourished  by  the  senses,  can  have  no  true  knowledge. 
ten  a  exclusively  rational,  the  other  exclusively 
sensuous;  but  both  are  pantheistical,  for  in  both  it  is  the 

■J  Intelligence  which  becomes  ooneeSonfl  in  man, — a 

l  .  ion  pushed  U)  its  ultimate  limits  by  Hegel.     Aeeord- 

larea  that  there  is  not  a  single  point  in  the 

•I    Heraclitus  which  he,  Hegel,  has  not  developed  in 

Ml  own  Logic. f 

The  reader    will  remark    how  in   HfittfcclitttS,  as   in  Pur- 
is   opened  the  great  question  which  for  so 

•      AXi)«t  ri^l)  \r/6ar       Tin"    WiikI    ..f   [iliiy  DDOB  mmls   I-  trr)   i  l:.n.ir|,  ri-lic  of 

ikera  in  «U  itgm. 
r  II  kh      Outk   J,r  Rftff.  i    801. 
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long  agitated  the  schools,  and  which  still  agitates  them, — tiki 
[ii.  ,;tion  respecting  the  origin  of  onr  ideas.  He  will  also 
remark  how  the  two  great  parties,  into  which  thinkers  have 
divided  themselves  on  the  qnestion,  are  typified  in  these  two 
early  thinkers.  In  Parmenides  the  idealist  school,  with  its 
disregard  of  sense;  in  llcraclitus  the  sensational  school,  with 
its  denial  of  validity  to  all  conceptions  not  originally  due  to 
sensation. 

With  Xeuophanes,  JI' ii  litus  agreed  in  denouncing 
perpetual  delusion  which  reigned  in  the  mind  of  man;  but 
he  placed  the  cause  of  that  delusion  in  the  imperfection  of 
human  Reason,  not,  as  Xenophanes  had  done,  in  the  im- 
perfection of  Sense.  He  thought  that  man  had  too  lit  1 1.-  of 
the  Divine  Ether  (soul)  within  him.  Xenophanes  thought 
that  the  senses  clouded  the  intellectual  vision.  The  one 
riiiinst'Hed  man  to  let  the  Universal  mirror  itself  in  his  soul 
through  the  senses;  the  other  counselled  him  to  shut  him- 
self up  within  himself,  to  disregard  the  senses,  and  to  com- 
mune only  with  ideas. 

Professor  Forricr  has  disputed  my  interpretation.     Com- 
paring the  doctrines  of  the  Eleaties  and  11. raelitus,  he  Bays: 

y  both  held  that  the  senses  were  onlnttt  worthy,  that  is 
to  say.  that  they  were  not  the  organs  of  ultimate  and  uni- 

I  truth.     So  far  they  agreed.     But  th-  j.  dill  icd  in  this, 
that,  whereas  the  Eleaties  discredited  the   senses   be< 
they  presented  the  universe  to  us  in  a  tlexional  or  ever-vav 

i<  n,  mid  Ihiis  deceived  us  as  to  its  true  character, 
which  according  to  tln-.-ni  was  thai  of  fixedness,  Heraclitus, 
on  the  contrary,  discredited  these  because  they  j. resented  the 
universe  to  us  in  an  apparently  fixed  and  unchanging 
condition,  and  thus  deceived  us  as  to  the  true  charact -i  of 
sublunary  things,  which  according  to  him  was  one  of  fin 
ation.     According   to    the  one    party,    the   senses    mi- 

BBS  they  make  us  regard  the  permanent  as  changeable  ; 
Bad  according  to  flw  ofhsr  i  aartjj .  they  mislead  because  they 
make  us  regard  the  chime..  permanent.    Bofihpaa 

however,  agree  in  holding  that  they  do  not   make  known  t<_> 


us  the  absolute  truth ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Lewes,  in  bis  u  Hia- 
torj  of  Philosophy,"  is  certainly  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
Heraelitua  maintained  that  the  senses  are  the  sources  of  sill 
knowledge,  for  they  drink  in  the  universal  intelligence.'* 
It   is    true   they  both     denied   the    certainty    of  human 
knowledge,    but    they    denied   this   on    different    grounds. 
'Man  has  no  certain  knowledge,'  said  Heraclitus,  'but  God 
bos  ;  and  vain  man  learns  from  God  just  as  the  boy  from  the 
man/     In    his  conception,   human   intelligence    was  but  a 
portion  of  the  Universal  Intelligence  j  but  a  part  can  never 
be  otherwise  than  imperfect.     Hence  it  is  that  the  Opinion 
of  all  mankind  upon  any  subject  (common  sense)  must  be  a 
'ter  appri'iiiniition  !•>  tin-  tni'.h  than  the  opinion  of  any 
"vi.!u:il :  because  it.  is  an  accumulation  of  parts,  making  a 
r  approach  to  the  wh 
Men  erred  by  feHowing  tin  ir  individual  judgment  as  if  it 
were  the  absolute  judgment,  as  if  reason  belonged  to  each 
individually.     But    the   real  way  of  reaching  truth  was  to 
get     fine    from   this    individual    bias,    and   to    follow    the 
versal  reason.     Each  man  must  familiarise  his  mind  with 
common   process  which  directs  the  world ;  in  sleep  he 
leaves  the  individual  world  and  retires  into  the  universal 
reason.     No  man  really  understands,  no  man  is  possessed  of 
universal  reason,  unless  he  bee  discovered  toe  general  scheme 
namelj  its  perpetual  nlltrnalion,  its  unity  of  con- 
traries.    Whoever  has  risen  to  this  height  has  mastered  the 

111)1 V 

While    therefore  he   maintained    the  uncertainty    of  all 

knowledge,  be  also  maintained  its  certainty.     Its 

_rin  was  8ense;  being  sensuous  ami  individual,  it  was  im- 

MM  individual ;  but  it  was  true  as  far  as  it  went. 

The  ass,  he  scornfully  said,  prefers  thistles  to  gold.     To  the 

ass  gold  is  not  so  valuable  as  thistle.  The  ass  is  at  once  right 

and  wrong.     Man  is  equally  right  and  wrong  in  all  positive 

I    I'ur  nothing  truly  ■'.-.,  about    which  a  positive 

ufHrmatiou  can  be  made.      '  All  is,'  he   taid,  'and  all   is  not; 
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tor  though  in  truth  it  duos  come  into  being,  v«t  it  forthwith 
ceases  to  be.' 

We  are  here  led  to  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  all  tilings  ns 
■  '  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  ;'  which  Hegel  declares  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  his  own  celebrated  dogma,  8eyn  tin  J  NichUtyn 
iat  dassdbe  :  ■  Being  and  Non- Being  is  the  same.'  Heraclitus 
conceived  the  principle — ap^ij— of  all  things  to  be  Fire.  To 
him  Fire  was  the  type  of  spontaneous  force  and  activity ;  not 
flame,  which  was  only  an  intensity  of  Fire,  but  a  warm,  (fay 
vapour — an  Ether ;  this  was  the  beginning.  He  says  :  *  The 
world  was  neither  by  God  *  nor  man  ;  and  it  was,  and  i*. 
ever  shall  be,  an  ever-living  fire  in  due  measure  self-enkimll.  d 
and  in  due  measure  self-extinguished.'  That  this  is  but  B 
modification  of  the  Ionian  system,  the  reader  will  at  once  dis- 
cern. The  fire,  which  here  stands  as  the  semi-symbol  of  Life 
and  Intelligence,  because  of  its  spontaneous  activity,  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  Water  of  Thales  and  the  Air  of  Anaxi- 
inenes;  moreover,  it  is  on  I  J  B  ■nii-syiiibolical.  Those  who  BOOept 
it  as  a  pure  symbol  overlook  8l8  « >t  ln.-r  parts  of  the  system. 
The  system  which  pxoohima  tin'  senses  as  the  primary  s 
of  all  knowledge  necessarily  attaches  itself  to  a  ma! 
element  as  the  primary  one.  At  the  same  time  this 
system  ll  in  nun  respect  ft  deviation  fnun  tin-  Ionian;  in  (ho 
<li>t  motion  between  sense-knowledge  and  reflective  knowledge. 
H  i  nee  we  placed  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  as  the  last  of  the  pure 
Ionians  ;  although  chronologically  he  came  some  time  after 
Hcraclitus,  and  his  doctrine  is  in  many  respects  the  same  as 
ihat.  of  Heraclitii8. 

This  Fire  which  is  for  ever  kindling  into  flame,  and  passing 
into  smoke  and  ashes  :    this  restless,  changing  (lux  of  tilings 
which  never  are,    but  are  ever  becoming  ;f    this  Heraclitus 
proclaimed  to  be  God,  or  the  One. 


•  Thin  is  the  translation  giron  in  Rittbb:  it  in  not  hoTSVer  fxxel ;  o$r, 
B,»y  i»  the  i. ri^in.nl,  i.«.  '  nciiher  ono  of  the  God*,'  moaning  of  course  004 
poljtbmtic  DdtifC 

t  Tlic  sabilo  and  inRwiioo*  exposition  givro  by  Prof.  Fbkjuzb  of  thii  para- 
il  conception  of  thi  j  MUl  RoS'Btiog  is  worthy  the  Htutk-uf- 

ulimriun.     Ilia  loo  long  for  .,  -n:     Of.  >ir  pp,  ISl    137. 


Take  hia  be;n il ii'ul  illustration  of  a  river:    £No  one 
ever  been  twice  on  the  same  stream  ;  far  different  waters 
constantly  flowing  down ;  it  dissipates  its  waters  and  gathers 
them  attain — it  approaches  and  it  recedes — it  overflows  and 
f :i  11-..*     This  is  evidently  but  a  statement  of  the  flux  and 
reflux,   as   in   his  aphorism    that  '  all  is  in  motion  ;   there 
is  no  rest  or  quietude.'     Let  us  also  add  here  whut  Hit 
8: — 

*  The  notion  of  life  implies  that  of  alteration,  which  bg 
the  ancients  was  generally  conceived  as  motion.  The  l'n 
B&1  Life  is  therefore  an  eternal    motion,  an.!  re  tends, 

as  every  motion  must,  towards  some  end,  even  though  ihis 
end,  in  the  course  of  the  i  a  of  life,  present  itself  to  us 
as  a  mere  transition  to  some  ulterior  end.     Heraclitus  on 

i  i  ground  supposed  a  certa  tg  to  be  inherent  in  Fire, 

to  gratify  which  it  constantly  transformed   itself  into  some 

minate  form  of  being,  without,  however,  any  wish   to 

maintain  it,  but  in  the  mere  desire  of  transmuting  itself  from 

MM    farm  bio  another.    Therefore,  to  make  worlds  is  Jon   - 

me.' 

He  explained  phenomena  as  the  concurrence  of  opposite 

tendencies  and  efforts  in  the  motion  of  the  ever-living  Fire, 

<.f  which  results  the  most  beautiful  harmony.     All  is 

i'oiujH>s<'d  of  contraries^  so  thai  the  good  is  sfso  si  il,  the  Erring 

is  dead,  etc.     The  harmony  of  the  world  la  one  of  contiiH  inir 

impulses,  like   that   of  she  ijrre  and   the  bow.     The  Strife 

-^en   opposite  tendencies  is   the    parent  of  all  thingfi: 

aor  nairttov  ntv  ira-njp  fort  Ttdvrtav  &j  ffaatktvs,  ical  rovs 

ph>  0tovs  IZetge,  roi/t  8*  avdpdrrovt  row  /*<»'  hov\ovt  broitjere  rovt  Ss 

iKivOipovt.     Nor  is  this  simple     metaphor:   the  strife  here 

•n  of  is  the  splitting  in  two  of  that  which  is  in  essence 

one;    the    contradiction     which     necessarily    lies     between 

the  p  «  and  the    general,  the  result    and    the  faroe, 

ig  and  Non-Being.      All  life  is  change,  and  change  is 

Ibraelitus  was   the  first  to  proclaim    the    absolute  vita- 
lity of  Nature,  the  endless   change  of   matter,  the    inula- 


in;i:v«i.irua 

btlltj    iiTnl  perishability  of  all   individual  things,  in  con 
with  the  eternal  Being,  the  Supri -in.-  Harmony  which  rule* 
nvi-r  nil. 

The  view  here  taken  of  hia  doctrines  will  at  once  explai 
tin-   position  in    which   we   have  placed  them.     Herncliius 
stands  with  one  foot  on  the  Ionian  path,  and  with  the  other 
on  the  Italian ;  but  hia  attempt  is  not  to  unite  these 
his  office  is  negative  ;  he  has  to  criticise  both. 


I  II.  Anaxagohas. 


A  nax  a  goras  is  generally   said  to  have  been   burn 
zoinemc  in  Lydia,  not  far  from  Colophon.     Inheriting  from 
his  luinily  a  splendid   l  ad  born   to  figure 

in  t  be  State  ;  but,  like  Parmeuides,  ho  disregarded  all  such 
I  ual    greatness,   and    placed    his    ambiii.  here. 

Karly  in  life,  so  early  as  his  twentieth  year,  the    passion  fi 
philosophy  engrossed  him.     Like  all  JOOJlg  ambltioni  men 
he   looked  with  contempt  upon    the  intellect  exhibited  in  hi. 
native  city.     The  busy  activity  and  the  growing  iinportan 
of  Athens  soln  n    1   him.      lie    ym.nu-d  towards  it    as  the 
ambitious  youth    in  a  provincial  town  yearns  for  London; 
as  all  energy  longs  for  a  fitting  theatre  on  which  bo 
its  part. 

He  eame  to  Athens  at  a  great  and  stirring  epoeli.  The 
hosts  of  Persia  had  been  scattered  by  a  handful  of  resolute 
men.     The  political  fan]  e  of  Greece,  and  of  Athens 

Queen  of  Greece,  was  growing  to  a   climax.      The  Age 
IVrirles,  oue  of  the  must  glorious  in.  the  annals  of  inankin 
was  dawning.     Tito  Poems  of  Homer  formed  the  subj. 
literary  conversation.     The  early  triumphs  of  iEsehylus  had 
created  a  Drama,  such  as  Btill  remains  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  scholars  and  critics.     The  young  Sophocles,  that  i 
Bower  of  antique  art,  was  then  in  his   bloom,  meditating  on 
that  Drain*  which  he  was  hereafter  to  bring  to  perfection  in 
tin-  AnHgOM  and  the  QSdipvt  Hex.     The  Ionian  philosopl 
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bad  found  a  Lome  at  Athens;  and  the  young  Anuxn 
shared  his  time  with  Homer  and  Anaximenes.* 

Philosophy  soon  obtained  the  supreme  place  in  his  affec- 
tions, lie  yielded  himself  to  the  ftntfixtttifflt,  ;md  declared 
that  the  aim  and  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  contemplate  the 
hearenB.  All  care  for  his  affairs  was  given  up.  II I 
ran  to  waste,  whilst  he  was  solving  problems.  But  the  day  be 
himself  a  beggar,  he  exclaimed,  'To  Philosophy  I  owe 
my  worldly  ruin,  and  my  soul's  prosperity.'  Hv  commenced 
■  l  among   iSostrionu   pupils  counted  Pericles, 

Euripides,  and  Socrates. 

11  >.-  was  not  long  without  paying  the  penalty  of  success. 

bb?j  :i.m-  i  QDefaariiaUeaMB  of  some  joined  the  bigotry 
of  others  in  an  accusation  of  impiety  against  him.     He  was 
Tried,  and  condemned  to  death]    but  owed   the  miiiv 
of  his  sentence  into  banishment,  fco  tlwcl«w|neneeof  his  friend 

;  npil,  Perieles.  S«-me-  have  supposed  that  the  cause  of 
his  persecution  was  this  very  friendship  of  Pencil  B,  and  that 
the  statesman  was  struck  at  throuji  tlf  unpopular  pin!..- 
■Opher,     The  supposition  is  gratuitous,  and  belongs  rather 

Igennity  of  modern  scholarship,  than  to  the 
facts  of  history.     In  the  persecution  of  Annxagoras  there  is 

ing  but  |  verynatur.il;  it  VIM  the  persecution 

which  occurred  afterwards  in  like  case  of  Socrates,  ami   h 
subsequently  occurred  a  thousand  times  in  the  history  of  ma  u- 
kind,  as  the  simple  effect  of  outraged  convictions.     Anaxa- 
goras attacked  the  religion  of  his  time:  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  fin  his  temerity. 

After  his  b;!  in  LampBBOOO,  and  there 

preserved  tranquillity  of  mind  uutil  his  death.     'It  is  not  I 


•  Bjr  th»  w*  do  mof.'                  bat  lio  *u  a  disciple  of  Annaimrui-*  (ai  nu 

h<»*'iriia*    ha*«rt)   lima    thai    M   «**   *    lriii.il  of    llnnitr.      Jii  !     m    sonii'    »uili 

anot-tgaou*  phrw  im  th.d  in  ihe  t«*    "■  tat  of  calling  liim  lh«di«cipla 

of  Aauaitnru**  hare  ariM-a.     Bucckku's   <>w:i  If  ttrutgvlj  al  viirmn.-c 

-  •telcmrti-  ilDOOM    •'n'.ili  i1Imii;i,.; 

of  Anaxa^iira*.  70  ix  jenre  old  ist  tlio 

birth  of  U»*  pap>l ;  aud  Uir  pupil  li.nl  rr  of  hi*  lib  beftM  — ***fl 
Ui»  ewppoaad  master,  who  must  thou  Utc  been  a  oi-ntury  old. 
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who  have  lo'-t  Hie  Athenians;  it  is  tho  Athenians  who  1m- 
loflt  me/  was  his  proud  reflection.  He  continued  his  stu  lh  . 
and  was  highly  Meputed  by  the  citi/.eus,  who,  wishing;  to  pay 
gome  mark  of  esteem  to  his  memory,  asked  him  on  his  death- 
bed in  what  manner  they  could  do  so.  lie  begged  that 
the  day  of  his  death  might  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday 
in  all  the  schools  of  Lampsacus.  For  centuries  this  request 
was  fulfilled.  He  died  in  his  seventy-third  year.  A  tomb 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  city,  with  this  inscription : — 


Thin  tomb  flrf».t  Aruixa^unig  confine*, 

Whijw  (diikI  i'ijiIohhI  the  heavenly  paths  of  Troth. 


inlna 


His  philosophy  contains  so  many  contradictory  principles, 
or  jwrhaps  it  would  be  more  eonvet  to  say  so  many  contra- 
ry principles  are  attributed  to  him,  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  a  ■jBtcmntii'  view  of  them.     We  may,  as  usual, 
••online  ourselves  to  leading  doctrim  s. 

On  the  great,  suhject  of  the  origin   nod  certainty  of  onr 
knowledge,  he    differed    from    Xeiiophancs    ami    Ilenu-litus. 
He    thought,  with   tin1   former,   that   .ill   scnse-lcnov, 
delusive;  and,  with   the   latter,   that   all  knowledge  comM 

;  ;li  the  senses.  Hon  is  a  double  scepticism  brought 
play.  It  has  usually  l»vu  held  that  these  two  opinions  con- 
tradict each  other;  that  he  could  nut  have  maintained  both. 
Yet  both  opinions  are  tenable.  His  reason  for  deny  it  g 
•:■■  ■iiiiinty  to  the  senses  was  the  incapacity  of  ilistinguishing 
all  the  real  objective  elements  of  which  things  are  composed. 
Thus  the  eye  discerns  a  complex  mass  which  we  call  a  fl. 
but  discerns  nothing  of  that  of  which  the  flower  is  composed. 
In  other  words,  the  senses  perceive  ]>Aonomen<i,  but  do  not 
and  cannot  observe  tiouwiww.,* — an  anticipation  of  Kantian 

•  y<mntrtofi  in  iho  antithesis  to  Pi<ww«WA,  which  means  Apptttrtrw 
TJicnnii  mciine  thr  Svbi/tratum,  or,  to  u»o  tin-  tcbolMtSg  word 
a*  rnnc-  '    -I  \>y  u«  nnly  in    ii*  n  ,rp  nty 

«e  manifestation- 
Anil  tin"  t'ortni  r  v.  a   ln->r.  tlio  -maUria   in  y»J. 

HomaraOD   is  therefore  equivalent,  to   tho  tjutnet;    l'heuomi'Uun  Ui   ''it-  IW 
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lychology,  though  seen  dimly  and  confusedly  by  Anaxagoras. 
I>8  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  having  ho  concoiwd 
knowledge  is  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Aristotle :  '  Things  are 
to  each  according  as  they  seem  to  him  '  (or*  rotaDra  avroit  r& 
ovra  ola  an  IrroXti/Suxri).  What  is  this  but  the  assertion  of  all 
knowledge  being  ■•  n  lined  to  phenomena?  It  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  passage  in  Sextos  Empiricus,  that  '  phe- 
nomena are  the  criteria  of  our  knowledge  of  tilings  l>. 
sense,'  L  e.  things  inevident  are  evident  in  phenomena  i>i]t 
t»i»  uCi/Xtt/v  KaraXrjy^eott,  ra  tyuvofttva). 

It  must  not,  however,  he  concluded,  from  the  above,  flint 

Anaxagoras  regarded  Sense  as  the  sole  origin  of  Knowledge. 

Id  that  the   Kouson  (\6y09)  was  the  regulating  faculty 

of  the  mind,  as  fcktelUganoc  (i-ovv)  was  of  the  universe.     The 

senses  are  accurate  in  their  reports;  but  their  reports  are  not 

accurate  copies  of  Things.     Tiny  reflect  objects;  but  they 

1)1.  m  as  these  objects  appear  to  Sense.     Reason  has 

bid  thi-se  impressions,  to  verify  these  reports. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  explanation  of  some 

of  those    apparently   contradictory   statements  which   have 

jiiiz/lrd  antics.     For  instance,  Anaxagoras  says  that  snow  is 

but  black,  because  the  water  of  which  it  is   COXQ- 

is  black.     Now,  in  this  he  could  not  have  meant  tluii 

>w  did  •■'  ir  to  our  senses  white ;  his  express  doctrine 

of  sense-knowledge  forbids    such  an    interpretation.    But 

aim  that   tin-  gave  inaccurate  reports; 

idf  in  this  instance,  Reason  showed  him  how  their  report 

\ .  shire    the  water  was   black,  yet  the  snow 

white.     Here,   then,  is  the  whole  theory  of  knowledge  ex- 

Hfiedi  Sense  asserting  that  snow  is  white;    lieflectiou 

asserting   that  snow  made  from  black  water  could  nut  hi 

white,  only  seem  white.     He  had  another  illustration  : — T;ik< 

two  liquids,  white  and  black,  and  pour  the  one  into  the  other 

drop  by  drop:    tit"  ajS  will  be  unable   to  discern  the    actual 

change  as  it  is  gradually  going  on  ;  it  will  only  discern  it  at 

certain  marked  intern 

orate  himself  ai  once  from  Xenophanesanoj 
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Hrrnelilus.  From  the  former,  because  admitting  Sense  to 
be  the  only  criterion  of  things,  the  only  source  ■  ''*ige, 

he  could  not  regard  the  \vyos  as  the  unfailing  source  of  truth, 
but  merely  as  the  reflective  power,  whereby  the  reports  of 
sense  were  coutml  rom  the  latter,  because   red. 

convinced  him  that  the  reports  of  the  senses  were  sir 
true,  but  objectively  false.    Both  XaBqphftBM  and  Henuditus 
had  principles  of  absolute  certitude;  the  one  prochi 
Reason,  the  other  Sense,  to  be  that  principle. 

Anazagoras  opposed  the  one  by  showing  that  the  Reason 
was  dependent  on  the  Senses  for  materials;  and  he  opposed 
the  other  by  showing  that  the  materials  were  fallacious. 

Having  thus,  nut  without  considerable  difficulty,  brought 
his  various  opinion  on  human  knowledge  under  one  system, 
-  rml.  i ...in  to  do  the  same  for  his  cosmology.  The 
principle  of  his  system  is  thus  announced : — '  Wrongly  do 
•  reeks  suppose  that  aught  begins  or  ceases  to  be;  for 
nothing  comes  into  being  or  is  destroyed;  but  all  is  an 
aggreuM'i'n  01  I  of  pre-existent  things  :  so  that  all 

becoming  might!  more  correctly  be  called  becoming-mixed, 
and  all  MRU  pt  ion  becoming-separate.'  He  denied  a  Creation, 
ndmittingonly  an  Arnu.^t'iii'iit :  instead  ofoaoflxil  flement, 
tfp-re  was  an  inflnite  number  of  elements.  These  elemen 
men  tin-  rclcbiuted  homatmvruB : — 

Ex  »oriq«jc  putat  micif  eonm  stare  posea 

A 11  ruin,  rt  <!•  ttrri*  trrnun  conerescw  pnrrif, 

i!.u»  o*  ifnuni,  hnMNB  n  humoribiu  kmc  ; 
Cfttwa  eonMDiili  tlngit  ration*  puut<|. 

This  singular  opinion,  which  maintains  that  flesh  is  m 
of  molecules  of  eli-mr-mary  flesh,  and  bones  of  elemi 
bones,  and  so  forth,  is  intelligible  on  his  theory  of  know  ! 
Sense  discerns  elementary  differences  in  matter.and  Refl- 

•  LltCMTfCS,  I.  839. 

'  'I'lir.l  gpM  fr..ni  pMtf  of  fh«  nnnut  nitf.urn  row. 
That  i  nrt ' i  .  lirea  fit*,  airs  «ir  compose. 

Ami  so  in  all  Uiiugs  ola*  alike  to  Uioae.'— CraBCH. 
Thtrr  MWMta  '  not  AnnxiiijorsB,  b 

was  ike  originator  of  the  wurd  Aemavmerut.     Soc  Kittbh.  i.  2SS. 
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confirm!  the  truth  of  fhll  observation.  Nothing  can  proceed 
from  Nothing  ;  the  universe  can  be  ouly  an  Arrangement  of 
•-.Tinting  things;  but  when  in  this  Arrangement  certain  things 
are  discovered  to  bt  rudicully  distinguished  from  each  other, 
gold  from  blood  for  example, — either  the  distinction  observed 
by  the  Senses  is  altogether  false,  or  else  the  things  distm- 
be  elements.  But  the  first  horn  of  Khftdi l.*mma 
is  avoided  by  the  sensuous  nature  of  all  knowledge ;  if  the 
••  us  in  tli is  respect,  and  Reason  does  not  indicate 
the  deception,  teen  is  all  knowledge  a  delusion  j  tiheraftaej 
unless  we  adopt  sr  a,  wo  must  abide  by  the  testimony  of 

the  Senses  as  to  the  essential  distinction  of  things.  But, 
having  granted  the  distinction,  we  most  grant  that  the  things 
distinguished  are  elements;  if  not,  whence  the  distinction  ? 
Nothing  can  come  of  Nothing;  blood  can  onlj  become  blood, 
gold  can  only  become  gold)  mix  them  how  you  will;  ii'blo 
become  bone,  then  does  bone  become  something  out  of  nothing, 
for  il  was  not  bone  before,  sad  it  il  bone  now.     But,  as  bloc  I 

"illy  be  blood,  and  bone  only  be  bone,  wheuewr  BlOJ 
are  mingled  it  b  a  mingling  of  two  elements,  honuaomeriu: 

ig  therefore  there  was  the  Infinite  composed 
of  hotmeomeriiv.  or  elementary  seeds  of  infinite  variety.  So 
far  from  The  All  being  The  One,  as  Parmenidea  and  ThaJea 

;ly  taught,  Anaxagorai  pzoolauud  The  All  to  be  The 
Many.  But  the  mass  of  elements  were  as  yet  unmixed. 
What  was  to  mix  them  9  What  power  caused  them  to  become 
arranged  in  one  harmonious  all-embracing  system '? 

This  power  Anaxagorns  dedal    I  to  hi    Intelligence  (wm), 

the  moving  force  of  the  Uniteme.  De  bad,  on  kfae  one  hand, 

rejected  Fate,  as  an  empty  name ;  on  Um  other,  he  rejected 

Bfl   being   no  more  than  the  Canse  unperceivrd   fey 

irjtr  tvx>]V,  at>r)\ov  airiait  nvdparrrivto  Xoytaficy) . 

ng  thus  disclaimed  these  two  powers,  so  potent  in  early 

I.tti.-n,  Fate  and  Chance,  he  had  no  other  course  toft 
than  to  proclaim  Intelligence  hhe  Arranging  Power.* 

•  W»  h»Y*  his  own  words  reported 
Mtad  tJnu  :   '  Formerly  all  thing*  wr 
gutter  maisg.  HmoKQit  Uiiu  iu>' 


Diooiotu,  who  s»y»  ilmt  his  wrk 
i-oufuxi'U  mum;  iRerwnnlv,  Intel  li- 


BO 
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This  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remarkal  !>• 
speculation  of  all  the  pre-Socratae  epoch ;  and  indeed  is  so 
very  near  the  philosophic  precision  of  modern  times,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  we  preserve  its  original  simplicity.  We  will 
cite  a  portion  of  the  fragment  preserved  by  Simplicius, 
wherein  Intelligence  is  spoken  of: — ■  Intelligence  (*w»)  is 
infinite,  and  autocratic;  it  is  mixed  up  with  nothing,  but 
exists  alone  in  and  for  itself.  Were  it  otherwise,  were  it 
mixed  up  with  anything,  it  would  participate  in  the  nature 
of  all  things ;  for  in  all  there  is  a  part  of  all ;  and  so  that 
i.-li  was  mixed  with  intelligence  would  prevent  it  from 
exercising  power  over  all  things."* — In  this  passage  we  may 
fancy  we  read  au  anticipation  of  the  modern  conception  of 
the  Deity  acting  through  invariable  laws,  but  in  no  way 
mixed  up  with  the  matter  acted  on. 

Nev  i  deeper  acquaintance  with  ancient  Specula- 

tion discloses  that  Anaxagoras  hud  no  thought  of  making 
VoNl  the  representative  of  the  supreme    I  x  a 

God  among  Gods.  It  was  only  the  abstract  form  of  the  vital 
principle  animating  animals  and  plants.  *  It  is  one  substance 
or  form  of  matter  among  the  rest,'  says  Mr.  Grote,  *  but 
thinner  then  ell  of  them  (thinner  even  than  fire  or  air)  and 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  character  istk  I  if  I  -nig  unmixed. 
It  has  moving  power  and  knowledge,  like,  'lie  Air  of  Diogenes 
the  Appollouiiite ;  it  initiates  movement;  and  it  knows  about 
all  things  which  will  pass  into  or  out  of  combination.'  It 
was  not,  like  the  Demiurgus  of  Plato,  an  extra  mundane  Ar- 
chitect, nor,  like  the  Nature  of  Aristotle,  an  intra  mundane 
immanent  instinct,  but  simply  one  among  the  numerous 
agents,  material  like  the  rest,  and  only  differing  from  xhem 
by  being  pure.t    The  hoinceomeriie  are  coeternul  with  if  not 

•  Thi»  parage  perfectly  aeoords  with  what  Amntm.s  «*y».  In  Animl,  i.  3.  and 
i.  7. 

OQ  tbb  point    II. '.it.:    OcMrh.  tf.  I'tii!.  L  84*.      '  Hierbei   mumn  wir  DM 

nicht  .K'ii  m.Ij.  rtiri'D  0«laukt>u  vorslrllen ;  wir  (loukcti   MUD   Dcllkfii   Sugloich  an 

I'ukiti,  wit  M  im  lk'wuasleein  ist,     lli«  l*t  dagegon  der  gui  olyectivr 

(roUnko  g.-niciiii Dsr  Nuts  last  «li*o  mr-lit  <-in  di-okeadt»  Wo»cn  dmuicTii, 

dan  dio  Wtl  i  .it.  .1  ■  ntci-ti'li-HwyMiniuitrt  Wwenuii  iki 

niihr,  bt  lifl  Subject.' 
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It  t'i  the  Nous,  hairing  laws  of  their  own  which  they 
low  without  waiting  for  the  dictation  of  the  Nous. 
Aristotle  objects  to  Anaxagoras,  that  '  he  OSQfl  Intelligence 
as  a  machine,*  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  world;  so 
that,  when  he  is  embarrassed  how  to  explain  the  cause  of  tliis 
or  that,  he  introduces  IoteDigence;  hut  in  all  other  things 
it  is  any  cause  but  Intelligence  which  produces  things.' 
Anaxagoras  assigned  to  Intelligence  the  great  Arrangement 
<>f  the  honvxo.  but  of  course  he  supposed  tluit  S 

be  arrangements  were  carried  on  by   themselves.     The 
Christian  thinker  some  centuries  hack  believed  that  the  Deitj 
(Seated  and  ordained  all  things  ;  nevertlii'lcss  when  he  burnt 
his  finger  the  cause  of  the  burn  he  attributed  to  fire,  and  not 
to  God ;  but  when  the  thunder  muttered  in  the  sky  he  attri- 
110  cause  but  God.     Is  not  this  similar  to  the 
mI inn  formed  by  Anaxagoras?    What  he  can  explain, 
he  does  explain  by  natural  causes;  whatever  he  is  embar- 
TMoed  to  explain,  whatever  he  dot's  not  understand,  he  at- 
tributes to  Now.     Tr  is  here  we  Bee  the  force  of  his  opinion 
lance  as  an  unascertained  cause :  what  others 
effect  of  Chance,  he  called  the  effect  of  the  universal 
rice. 

■*e  who  have  read  the  Ph<r,ln, — and  who  has  not  read  it 
in  some  shape  or  other,  either  in  the  original,  or  in  the  dim 
and  misty  version  of  some  translator '? — those  who  have  read 
to,  ire  say,  will  doubt  tembar  the  passage  in 

which  Socrates  is  made  to  express  his  poignant  disappoint- 
ment nt  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  to  which  ho  hud  tit  Bltt 
ban  so  attracted.  This  passage  has  an  air  of  authenticity. 
It  expresses  a  real  disappointment,  and  the  disappointment 
of  Socrates,  not  merely  of  Plato.  We  bclic%'e  firmly  that 
Socrates  is  here  expressing  his  own  opinion  ;  and  it  is  ran  lv 
that  we  can  say  this  of  opinions  promulgated  by  I'lato  under 


•  Thia  »•  sr  allusion  to  the  tln-atrienl  artifleo  of  brinjpnif  down  ft  God  fi\im 
CHrmpw,  to  aolv*  the  difflenliy  of  »bo  dinotummt,  —  the   Dent  r.r  nod 
Ituncw.     W»  make  Uii*  man)  rewlrr  against  tnppoaing  that  Uia 

ion  ia  to  a  iim-lnnical  iatlffig 
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i  li  uw  of  his  master.     Here  is  the  passage  in  the 

misty  version  of  Thomas  Taylor. 

'  But  having  once  heard  a  person  reading  from  a  certain 
book*  composed,  as  he  said,  by  Anaxagoras,  when  he  came  to 
that  part  in  which  hfl  SSJ1  that  intellect  n  I  i  and  is  the 
canse  of  all  things,  I  was  delighted  with  this  cause,  and 
thought  that  in  a  certain  respect  it  was  an  excellent  thing 
for  intellect  to  be  the  cause  of  all ;  and  I  considered  if  this 
was  the  case,  disposing  intellect  would  adorn  all  things,  and 

everything  in  that  situation  in  which  it  would  00 
iu  the  best  manner.  If  any  DM  then-fore  should  be  willing 
to  discover  the  cause  ttnoogll  which  everything  is  generated 
ought  to  discover  how  it  may  subsist 
iu  the  best  manner,  or  suffer,  or  perform  anything  else.  In 
consequence  of  this,  thoref.  ire,  it  is  proper  that  a  man  should 
consider  nothing  else,  either  ihonJ  liin:-''ll"  or  ahout  others, 
except  that  which  fa  the  most  excellent  and  the  !>■  st  ;  I 
is  necessary  that  he  who  knows  this  should  also  know  that 
which  is  subordinate,  since  tie  '  the  sin 

of  both.  But  thus  reasoning  with  myself.  1  rejoiced,  thinking 
♦  hat  I  had  found  B  ]  r.  e,-j)t<ir  in  Anaxagoras,  who  would 
instruct  me  in  the  causes  of  things  agreeable  to  my  own 
concept  bam  ;  and  thai  lie  would  inform  me  in  the  fast  place 

whether,  the  earth  is  flat  or  round,  ami  lAerwardi  explain 
the  cause  of  its  being  so.  adducing  far  this  parpose  that 
which  is  better,  and  ibowing  that  it  is  better  for  the  > 

to  exist  in  this  manner.  And  if  he  should  say  that  it  is 
shuat.  (1  in  the  middle,  that  he  would  besides  this  show  that 
it  was  better  for  it  to  be  iu  the  middle— and  if  he  should 
innler  all  tin-  apparent  to  me,  I  was  so  disposed  as  not  to 
require  any  other  species  of  cause;  lor  I  by  no  means 
:ht,  after  he  had  mid  that  all  these  were 
I  by  intellect,  he  would  introduce  any  other  cause  for 
their  Bnbsistenee  except  that  which  shows  that  it  isb< 

for  them  to  ex  in!  in  this  manner.      1 1  cnee  I  thought  that    in 
rendering  the  Cause  common   to  each  particular  and    t. 
things,  he  would  explain  thi'  which  i-  each,  and  it 
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Hi  eommOB   good   of  ;ill.     Ami  indeed   I  would  not  have 

inged  those  hopes  I.  i  fy  j^ain  '      But  having  ob- 

•I   bis  books   with  prodi;  ess,  I  read  them 

with  great  celerity,  tint   I  might  with  great  celerity  know 

that  which  is  best  and  that  which  is  base. 

'But  from  tlii-  .  my  friend,  I  wos  forced 

.  when  in  the  course  of*  my  vending  1  saw  trim  make  no 

use  of  intellect,  nor  employ  certain  500081  for  the  purpose  of 

ly   disposing  particulars,   but   assign   air,    wthei \ 

.  sad  Dxanj  other  things  equally  absurd,  as  the  causes 

of  thing*,   And  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  affected  in  a  manner 

similar   to    him  who  should  assert   thai   all    the    actions  of 

ites  are  produced  by  intellect;  and  afterwards,  endea- 

late  the  canses  of  each  particular  action,  tdiould 

i  do*  sit  here  because,  in  the  fi 

lUipttaad  Of   hours  and   ricrws.  and  that    the  hones  are 

,  and  are  separated  by  intervals  from  each  other j  but 

frhich   are  by  nature  I'apiilile  of  intension 

and  ii,  cover  the  hones  together  with   the    skin  in 

i    tiny    are    contained.      The   bones,   thereiore.    being 

suspended  from  their  joint-,  the  m  rv- -s,  by  straining   and 

relaxing  them,  enable   me  to  bend  my  limits  us  at  present; 

and  through  this  cause  I  here  sit  in  an  inflected  position. 

.igain.  .should  assign  other  raeh  like  causes  of  arj 

ig  with  von,  namely,  voice  and  air  and  hearing,  and 

partionl  &g  the  true  cause,  that 

be  Athenians  better  to  condemn  me  on 

this  account,  it  also  appeared  to  me  better  and  more  just  to 

ait  here,  nud  thus  abiding,  sustain  the  punishment   wM  b 

•    hare    0  me;  for  otherwise,  by  the  dog,  as  it 

apix«Jirs    to    inc.  the-  and    nerves  would   have  been 

into  Megara  or  BoDOtia  through  an 
•ii  of  th  ln-st,  if  I  had  Doi  thought  it  mora 

jnat  and  becoming  (to  sustain  the  punishment  ordered  by  my 
country,  whatever  it  might  be,  than  to  withdraw  myself  and 
runaway.    But  to  call  things  of  this  land  canses is  i 
absurd.      Indeed,  it    anj  old    say  that  without  pos- 
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•easing  sii.h  things  as  bones  and  nerves  I  could  not  act  as 
do,  he  would  speak  the  truth ;  but  to  assert  that  I  act  as 
do  at  present  through  these,  and  that  I  operate  with  this 
int. -11. c.  and  not  from  a  obeioe  of  what  is  best,  would  be 
an  assertion  full  of  extreme  negligence  and  sloth:  for  this 
would  be  the  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  collect  by 
division  that  the  tnu  I  a  thing  is  very  different  from 

that  without  which  a  cause  would  not  be  a  cause.' 

Now  this  reasoning  we  take  to  be  an  ignnrntio  timoki. 
The  illustration  made  DM  Of  \i  nothing  to  the  purpose 
would  be  admitted  by  Anaxagoras  as  true,  without  in 
t  impugning  his  argument. 

The  Intelligence,  wlm-h  Anaxagoras  conceive<l,  was,  as 
saw,  in  no  wise  a  moral  [intelligence:  it  was  simply  the 
.  the  all-knowing  and  motive  (digs  by  which 
tin-  iirr.iii_  in-  i  i  i if  the  elements  was  effected.  Men  are  stall 
loined  to  conceive  the  divine  Intelligence  as  only  a 
more  perfect  and  exalted  human  Int.  Ujgence,  that  wh.-re 
1 1 1 « •  v  see  no  trace  latter   they  arc   prone  to  que 

the  existence  of  the  former.     When   Anaxagoras  says  that. 
Nous   was  the    '-realise    principle,    men    instantly    figure    to 
t  lirmsehes   a.    \..n<  similar   i<<   hnnian    int.-lligence.      On  ex 
am ination  they  Sad  that  such  an  intelligence  has  no  place  in 

the  doctrine,  wherenpon  Khey  declare  that  Intelligence  has 
no  place  there ;  the  Nous,  they  aver,  means  no  more 
Motion,  and  might  have  been  called  Motion. 

But  fortunately  Simplicius  has  preserved  a  long  passage 
from  the   work   of   Annxagi-ras ;     I    have    already    quoted    a 
portion  of  it,  and  shall  now  select  one  or  two  &*;■■>■  meet 
which  tin  is  a  cognitive  power,  is  distinctly  set  forth; 

and  I  quote  these  the  more  readily  because  Bitter,  to  who 
I  am  indebted  for  the  passage,  has  not  translated  it: — *I 
telligenco  is,  of  all  things,  the  subtlest  ami  purest,  and  fa 
entire  knowledge  of  all.  Everything  which  has  a  so 
whether  great  or  small,  is  governed  by  the  Intelligence  (voin 
Kparii).  Intelligence  knows  all  things  [vdyra  fywu  vovs 
botfa  thuse  that  are  mixed  and  those  that  are  separated ;  an 
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thet!  bich  ought  to  be,  ami  the  things  which  were, 

nii.l  thoee  which  now  are,  and  those  which  will  be;  all  are 
arranged  by  Intelligence  [iravra  Sun6<rfir)at  vovs).'* 

The  relation  in  which  the  sy>t.  m  Of  A  naxagoras  stands  to 

other  Byatemi  may  1m-  briefly  characterised.    The   Into  it> 
Matter  of  the  I  on  5  a  ns  became  ho  hie  hands  the  Aowwwnerw. 
Instead  of  one  substance,  audi  us  Water,  Air,  or  Fii 
saw  the  necessity  of  admitting  Many  substances.     A- 
suuie  time,  he  Carried  out  the  E^ythagoreao  and  Kleatic  prin- 
ciple of  The  One;  thus  avoiding  the  dialectical  thrusts  of 
against  the  upholders  of  The  Many.    There  was  u  truth 
by  the    I.ir.ians.  nam.  the  material 

i  •   all   tedin-il     ■    t"  nenint,  some  iipx>). 

What  that  Beginning  was,  t  hey  variously  sought.  A  Da  xagl  >r. ,  i 
also  sought  it ;  and  his  doctrine  of  perception  convinced  him 
that  it  could  not  be  One  principle,  but  Many;  hence  his 
'■omerice.  So  fur  he  was  an  Ionian.  But  there  waa  aim 
a  truth  dimly  seen  by  the  YA<  ..  tnely,  that  The  Many 

could  neTer  be  resolved  into  One ;  and  as  without  One  there 
COnld  not  be  Many,  and  with  the  Many  only  there  could  not 
be  One ;  in  other  words,  us  (Jod  must  be  The  One  from  whom 
the  multiplicity  of  things  is  derived,  the  necessity  of  admitting 
The  One  as  The  All  and  the  Self-existent  was  proved.  This 
£  was  accepted  bj  Anaxagoms.  "He  k:iw  that  there 
were  Many  things ;  he  saw  also  the  necessity  for  The  One. 
In  so  far  he  was  Eleatie. 

Up  to  this  point  the  two  doctrines  had  been  at  variance : 

in  of  infinite  depth  yawned  between  thi  m.    Zeno'a  in- 

f  Dialectics  was  a  result  of  this  profound  difference. 

It' was  reserved  for  Anaxagoras  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 

Id  not  be  tilled  up.     He  did  s<>  nsunnnate 

skill.      H  'd  both  doctrines,  with  some  modifications, 

•  istence  of  the  Infinite  Intelligence  who 


•    II    woulil    lif   D#«d1wt   ii'Vr    thi*    ti»   i.  iVr    m    iin     imniMOU*    HtptaMUHU    ><( 
matin.     TJu  critical   rra«lcr  will  do  »rll  lo  coMull 

I-    IWl  1/  ttq.     J*i*t<i,  111  •pinking  of  the  *oui,  hddt 


was  the  Architect  of  the  Infinite  Matter.     By  I  is  ho 

escaped  each,  ham  of  the  diJ  etonped  that  which 

gored  the  Iouians,  namely,  as  to  how  and  why  the  Infinite 
Matti-r  I"  i  .mi.'  fashioned  into  worlds  ami  beings,  since  Mat; 
by  ;  i  only  be  Mutter,     lie  escaped  that  which  inured 

aties,  as  to  how  and  why  the  Infinite  One.  who  in 
pure  and  unmixed,  became  the  Infinite  Many,  impure  and 
mixed,  ainee  one  Sling  ••  r  be  more  than  one  thing: 

it  mutt  tare  some  other  tiling  on  which  to  art,  far  it  cannot 
act  upon  itself.  Ann  Minora*  escaped  both  bj  his  dualistic 
theory  of  Mind  fashioning,  and  Matter  fashioned. 

A  similar  bridge  was  thrown  DJ  him  over  the  deep 
separating  the   S  nationalists  from  the   Rationalists,  with 
reepeet    to    the    origin    of  knowledge.       He    admitted   bot 
Sense  ami  Reason :  tlnv  had  only  admitted  either  Sense 

BeeMOi 

These  two  point-  i  ntitli  1  Annxagoras  to  a  very  high  ra 
in  the  history  of  Philosophy. 


$  III.  BXFBDOOLM. 
I  am  foi.iil  to  differ  from  all  historian*  I  have  consulted, 

euefri  De  Qerando,  irho  heattatea  about  the  matter,  n 
ing  the  place  ocenpit  <1  by  Bmpedoclee,    Brack 

among    the    Pythagoreans ;    Kit  i or,    among    the    Kir;, 
Zeller  and  Hegel,  as  the  precursor  ot    the  -   «rh 

precede  Anaxag  ivier,  as  the  preoareor  od    '  • 

xagoras  ;  Tennemann  places  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  be 
Auaxagorns  and  Hmpedoftleaj  hut  makes  Democritus  precede 

them.    When  I  come  to  treat  of  the  doctrines  of  Emj  edm  li  -. 
I  shull  endeavour  to  bIiow  the  filiation  of  ideus   from  An 
xagoras.     Meanwhile  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  passag* 
in  Aristotle,  on  which  rarj  contradictor]  opinion!  b 
grounded. 

In  the  Bid  chapter  of  the    1st   hook  oi    Ari.-loilo'-    Mi 

pkyeic*.  after  i  paragniph  ••!!  the  a  oi    Eh  at 
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n  tiii-  passage:  '  Birl  kjua&gatM  of  Clazomeiue  beki| 
superior  to  him  (Bmpedoclos)  in  respect  <>f  age,  but.  inferior 
to  trim  in  respect  of  opinions,  uuber  of 

ciples  was  infinite.'     In  the  words  '*wper^<•r,  and  '  infcrurr 

-itithesis  of  the  original  is  preserved  ;  but  it  would 
less  equivocal  to  say  4  older  '  and  *■  inferior.'' 

Th  vo  other  interpretations  of  this  passage.     ( tae 

of  them  a  ili-ii  of  M.  Qousin  (after  Bagel),  who  believes  tiui 
nit  hosts  of  Aristotle  is  meant  to  convey  the  fact  thai 
Auavagoras,  although  older  in  point  of  time,  is  moi 
iu   point  of  published  doctrine  than   Emped 
written  after  him.    Tins  is  his  translation]  'Anasagoras, 
qui  naquit  avant  ce  dernier,  maia  qui  oi-rivii.  npres  lui.' 

The   SSCOnd    is    that  adopted  by   M.    Renouvier  fron 
Ravaisson,  who  interprets  it  us  meaning  tlmi  the  doctrine  of 
Anaxagoras,  though  more  anci..ii1  in  point  of  publication,  is 
more  recent  in  point  of  thought  I   ».'•.  philosophically  more 
develope  l.  althongh  historioall)  earlier. 

I  believe  boUl  th.  se  inbi  |i: ,  i  ii  i.nd  to  be  erroneous.  T: 
is  no  ground  for  them  except  the   antithesis  of  Arist 
and  tli"  original  of  this  disputed  passage  is,  *Ava£a*topat  ie 

6    KXa&fjJviot  T»y   piv  ijXtn'a  rrpimpot   &>v  toi/tou,  yott   ft  epyott 
voTepos:    which  is    rendered    by  MM.   I'ierron   and    Zevort  : 

■ragore  de  Clazomene,  1'aine  d'Empedocle,  n 
arrive  a  un  tysthne  uussi  platmble.1  * 

This  agrees  with  my  version.     I  confess,  however,  thai  on 

a  fir*'  m.  Oonsin'a  version  better  preserves  the  force 

of  tl  vp  ptv  T/Xiicia  -rrporepot — rots  &'  ipyott  vtrrepas. 

But  other  reasons  prevent  a  eonoorranoe  in  this  tnterpre- 
MM.  Pierron  and  Zevort,in  t  loir  note  on  tin 
ark:  '  Mais  las  mot«  tpytp,  f^oit.dans  one  opposition, 

i. 'Hi  ma  signification  vagoe,  nomine re,  ravera, 
lea  Latin-,  at,  ches  aWaV    The  force 

of  tin-  objection  does  not  strike  me.     If  Auaxagoras  was  m 
,,  i  osterior  to   Kmpedocles,  we  can  only  main 
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stand  this  in  the  sense  M.  Cousin  has  understood  Aristotle; 
and  moreover,  MM.  Picrron  and  Zevort  here  contradict  ill  u 
translation,  which  says  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  system  of 
Anaxagoras  was  not  so  phuisible  as  that  of  Kmpedocles. 

More  weight  must  be  lalll  OH  &£  inclining  of  vtmpot,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  exclusively  taken  to  nieun  posterior  in 
point  of  time.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  Aristotle's  5th  book 
he  treats  of  all  the  significations  of  mporspos  and  vortpos. 
One  of  these  significations  iB  superiority  and  inferiority.  In 
the  sense  of  inferiority  vorepot  is  often  used  by  the  poets. 
Thus  Sophocles  : — 

*C1  fiiapbr  ^0«r.  irai  yvraiichi  Hcntpov ! 
<i  -liuni  !i,l  fh»nnlrr,  Im  low  a  woman! 

'Inferior'  is  the  primitive  meaning;  in  English  we  say, 
'  second  to  none,'  for  '  inferior  to  none.' 

This  meaning  of  v<rrtpot,  namely,  of  inferiority,  is  the  one 
alwiivH    undt-rxtuud    ljy   the    old    commentators  090    the 
sage  in  question ;  none  of  them  understood  a  chronological 
posteriority.      l\ponpot  indicates  priority   in   point  of  tunc; 
vcrnpor    inferiority    in    point    of  merit.     Thus    Philop. 
•Prior  i|iii<lriti  tempore,  sed   iKmterior  et  mancus  secundum 
opinionem  '  (fol.   2  a);  and  the  anonymous  scholiast  of  the 
Vatican  MS. :  irportpov  •youf  ia>  %p6iw,  i\X'  vaitpos  kuI  iWei- 
•noiv  Kara  Tt]u  ho^av — 'first  indeed   in  time,  but  second 
inferior  in  point  of  doctrine.9 

The  only  question  which  now  remains  to  ho  answered  in 
order  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  intorpr.  iation  of 
{j<7Tipot,  is  tikis  :  Did  Aristotle  regard  the  system  of  Anaxa- 
goras, at  least  in  this  respect,  as  inferior  to  that  of  Empedi 

This  question  can  be  answered  distinctly  in  the  atliruu- 1 
The  reader  will  remember  the  passage  in  which   Aristotle 
blames    Anaxagoras   for  never   employing   his  First  Cause 
(Intelligence)  except  upon  emergencies.     Aristotle  continues 
thus  :  '  Empedoch'  ft  his  cause*  more  abnndan  tly,  though 

not  indeed  sufficient!)', —  Kai.  ''Ep.ireSoiiXtjs  iiri  ir\ior  ftiv  rovrtfi 
ypryrtu  Tois  alriois,  ov  fxi)  ovrs  ixat-ws. — M>J.  i.  -1. 

Anaxiignras  was    born    about    the    7<lth  Olympiad;    Em- 


pedoelos.  by  genera]  consent,  is  said  to  Imvo  flourished  in  flu 

84th  Olympiad  :  this  would  m:ikv  AtlfcTUgftTM  at  least  fifty- 
six  years  old  at  the  time  win-!!  Empedoolsfl  published  bis 
doctrine,  after  which  age  it  is  barely  probable  that  Anaxa- 
goras  would  have  begun  to  write  ;  and  even  this  probability 
vanishes  when  we  look  back  upon  the  life  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  was  teaching  in  .\1  h-.-ns  about  the  T'-th  or  77th  Olympiud, 
Bad  who  died  at  Lampsacus,  in  exile,  in  the  88th  I  'iympiud, 
VUG.  BUCteea  jean  after  the  epoch  in  which  Euipedocles  is  said 
to  have  flourished. 

Empedoolee  was  born  at  AgrigOntum,  in  Sicily,  and  flou- 
1  ;ilx»nt  the  84th  Olympiad  (b.c.  414).  Agrigeutum 
was  at  that  period  at  the  height  of  its  splendour,  and  was  a 
formidable  rival  to  Syracuse.  Empedocles,  descended  from  a 
wealthy  and  illustrious  family,  acquired  a  high  reputation  by 
his  resolute  adherence  to  the  democratic  party.  Much  I  f  Iris 
wealth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  a  singular  but  honour- 
able manner:  namely,  in  bestowing  dowries  on  poor  girls, 
and  DUUrrj  i'_  then  to  young  men  of  rank  and  consequence, 
like  in oai  of  the  early  philosophers,  be  is  supposed  to  have 
and  to  have  >i  in  dlataot  lands 

the  wondrous  store  of  knowledge  whiofa  he  displayed.    It 
was  assumed  that  only  in  the  far  East  could  he  have  learned 
potent  secrets  of  afodioine  and  Magic;  only  from  the 
Egyptian  Magi  could  he  have  learned  the  art  of  Prophecy. 

I  probable,  however,  that  he  did  travel  into  Italy,  and 
to  Athens.  But  in  truth  we  can  mention  tittle  of  his  personal 
history  that  is  not  open  to  question.  His  name,  like  tlnit 
of  Pythagoras,  passed  easily  into  the  regions  of  fable.  The 
same  august  majesty  of  demeanour  and  the  same  marvellous 
po>v  nature  are  attributed  to  both.    Miracles  were  his 

pastimes.    In  prophecy,  in  medicine,  is  power  over  tike  win 
and  rains,  his  wonders  were  so  numerous  and  so  renowned, 
"hen  he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  Games  all  eyes  were 
rever.  1    upon    him.     His   dress   and   demear.our 

i  'I  with  his  reputation.  Haughty,  Impassioned, and 
e  mine  ally  disinterested  in  character,  he  refused  the  govern- 


incut  of  '  iui  when  freely  offi sred  him  In  tin-  citizens  ; 

but  his  love  of  distinction  showed  itself  in  priestly  garment*, 
;i  gulden  girdle,  the  Delphi--  crown,  ami  a  numerous  train  of 
:ilti •inhiiits.  Ho  proclaimed  himself  to  be  a  God  whom  nun 
:ui-l  women  reverently  adorned.  But  we  must  not  take  this 
literally :  he  probably  only  '  assumed  bj  anticipation  an 
honour  which  he  promised  all  soothsayers,  priests,  physicians, 
•i facet  of  the  people.' 
Kable  has  also  taken  advantage  of  tin.1  mystery  which  over 

hangs  bii  death,  to  create  out  of  it  rations  stories.    One 

relates  that,  after   a  su  iv.il,  he  was  dram  up 

)n;ivrii  in  |  s].l.-n<lour  of  celestial   efl'nlgenee.      Another  ami 
more  popular  one  is,  that  he  threw  himself  headlong  faktotfa 
i    of  Mount    /Etna,  in  order   that    lie  might    pass  for 

<  «i'il,  tin-  cause  of  Iris  death  being  unknown;  hut,  one  of  hie 

luls,    thrown  out  in    an    emotion,  revealed  the 
■ocrofc 

A  similar   uncertainly  exists    as  to  his  teacher*  and  his 

writings.    Pythagoras,  i  v oophaneai  and  Ana- 

OfM    have  all   been  positively   named   as   his   teachers. 
I  nli  .-s  we  understand  the  word  teachers  in  a.  BgQH  BBC, 

joei  thotTO  statements.  Diogenes  Laertins,  who 
COpcxte  (hem,  does  so  with  an  absence  of  criticism  which 
WOtdd  be  remarkable  in  another.*  Considering  that  there 
were,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  between  Pytha- 
i  i  1  ntpedocles,  we  need  no  further  argument  to  dis- 
prove aiiv  connection  between  them. 

Diogenes,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  (as  he  says),  at- 
tributes  to  Kmpedocles  the  invention  d  Rhetoric  J  and 
Quinctilian  (iii.  C  1)  has  repeated  the  statement.  We  have 
in-  longCV  the  work  of  Aristotle;  but,  as  Ritter  says,  the 
tion  must-  have  arisen  from  a.  misunderstanding,  or  have 
bean  said  in  jest  by  Aristotle,  beoaose  ESinpedocles  was  the 
teacher  of  Qorgfau!  most  likely  from  a  nristmdenrtandtng, 
Sextos  Bmpiricua  mentioni  A i-i.-t - -t  i.   bi  hating  said 

•   l  > i. ancM  is  Obi  bspidaM  of  tbt  Si  II i«  work 

■  ..-an  tsivlyl  i  fis  BiytUs 
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'lea  tirsi  bo  Tvli.  b 

Aristotle,  iu  his  Bhatoric,  declares  ili.it  Doras  and  Ti 

the  first  to  publish  a  written  Tiv.it isa  on   ESoqa  aee. 
W  •    feel   the   less   hesitation    in    rejecting  the  t    of 

Diogenes,  because  in  the  rorj  passage  vrbioh  succeeds  he  i* 
guilty  of  a  very  gross  miaguotatiOQ  of  Ari.-t<>t!e.  who.  U  1"^ 
says,  '  in  liis  book  of  The  Puds  speaks  of  Empedoeles  as 
i  u]  in  his  elo«|iienc«-,  rich  in  Dfc  I  aphors,  and 
poeti  ;il  Bgnres/f  Now  this  work  of  Aristotle  on  the 
Poet*  is  fortunately  extant,  and  it  proclaims  the  very  n 
of  what  i]  alleges.     Here  i*  the  passage  i — '  Cm 

indeed,  connecting  the  poetry  ox  woi mg  with  the  autre,  has 

•  puets,  other  epic  poetti  I    lows   dil 

tlnguiabing   poets,  im  dfa|    to  the  nature  of  (heir 

imitation,  but  according   to  that  of  their    metre  OUlj  ;  lor 

thrv  who  a  mooned  of  Medicine,  or  Natural 

PhUoaoph j  in  verse,  an  denominated  Posts i  yei  Homsi 

Bmpedooli  s    have  nothing  in  common  except    their   metre) 

tho  former,  therefore,  justly  merits  the  oaine  of  Post;    bhe 
other  should  rather  be  called  a  Katwral  Philosopher  than  a, 
l'-.-t.-; 
The  diversity  anion  wit li  reaped  to  the  position  of 

'•♦■docles,  opening  oi  this  chapter,  is  not 

significance.     That   men  sueh  :is    Hegel,    l' 
in  should  see  reasons.  Ibr  drffi 
classification  oannol  be  v.  itlmnt  importance  to  the  historian. 

■      nnien!-   ■  :i,  h    i  i  In   i    .    lm!  ....t     lluf 

n  that  thej  all  buSd  upon  (alee  grounds.     Each 
truth  in  it ;  hoi  nol  the  whole  truth.    The  i 
!  o  be  this:  Enipedooles  has  some  of 

lie.  He,  ; : .- « .  i  -  ■  - .  1 1 1  in  his 

system;    so  that   each    historian,    detecting    one   of    these 

•   l\pirr»v  Kmirmctrmi. — JJm,  Jlfai   tii, 

unrr.  lib.  riii.  a  ii.  5  8. 
I  j'  !■  i  i,,  ii, ,!    DiogenM  m}  inn  h»A 

.itiiwi  current 
tii«i.  r  AristoUe'i  luim-  ii It  wouM  tmve  rxpn-Mwl 

an  ojrinioo  m  cciKinirj'  to  lb*  on*  gmn  in  hit  MrtlteotJO  WBtk. 


i  1.  ments,  and  omitting  to  give  duo  importance  to  the  others, 
has  connected  Empedocles  witb  the  bj .-:  -i > i  lov.hieh  that  one 
•  ■].  meat  belongs. 

Beepecting  human  knowledge,  Bmpedoelei  belongs  partly 
to  the  Eleatics.  With  them,  he  complained  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  Senses  ;  and  looked  for  truth  only  in  Reason, 
whiob  is  partly  human  and  partly  divine.  It  i8  partly  clouded 
by  the  senses.  The  divine  knowledge  is  opposed  to  sensuous 
knowledge  :  for  man  cannot  approach  the  divine,  neither  can 
he  seize  it  with  the  hand  nor  the  eye.  Heuee  Empedocles 
Conjoined  Hie  duty  of  contemplating  iloi]  in  the  mind.  Rut 
he   :<] <pears  to  have  proclaimed   ti  Unco  of  this  divine 

knowledge  without  attempting  to  determine  its  relatiun  to 
human  knowledge  In  this  respect  he  resembles  rather 
Xenophaues  than  I'armenides.* 

We  liave  no  clear  testimony  of  his  having  studied  the 
works  of  Anuxagoros;  but,  if  we  had,  it  mignl  Dot  be  difficult 
to  explain  his  inferior  theory  of  knowledge  ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
theory  of  Auaxagoras  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  age  to 
DO  rightly  apprehended.      Kin  *  adhered  to  the  Eleatic 

theory.  With  Xenophaues,  he  bewailed  the  delusion  of  the 
senses  und  experience.     Listen  to  his  lament : 

Sv.il!  Mad  lad  can  ■bow,  bov  brief  ii  lift'i  plioannleM  porta 

i .iii-  i!u  n.ii.i-.inv.  ii  -in..:..-.  :i.i-y  «rr eanio  I  I  n<l», 

h  nxjag  I"  nought  Mm  v»ii«t  hi*  oxporianoe  vnm-hes. 
On  ill  ri.l.  .1  .lutmclod;  yt  wishing  lo  Knd  ont  the  whole  troth, 
In  Tain  ;  neither  by  eye  nor  ear  percept i h It  to  mun, 
Xi>r  to  lr  fjrajtjxxl  /y  mind:  tti'l  titOO,  irfifV  t lui ■  then  hiwt  wondered, 
W|U  find  thai  no  further  reaches  the  knowl^lK*"  "f  mortal*. 

These  verses  seem  to  indicate  a  scepticism  of  Reason 

as    well   08  of  the    Senses;    l.tit.   other   passages  show    that  he 

upheld  the  integrity  of  Reason,  which  he  thought  was  only 
prevented  from  revealing  the  whole  truth  because  it,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  body.  Mundane  existence  was,  in  his 
system,  the  doom  of  such  immortal  souls  08  had    been  dis- 

•  Having  quoted  Aristotle's  ti-rtimony  nf  tin 
die  Empedoclean  theory,  we  netil  only  In  -   nt'i-r  to  it ;  m!  id  thi»  respect 

Em]"  tocln  rank-  frtlfa  Purrowiideii  rather  thun  with  X.  i 
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graced  from  Heaven, 
^d  : 


The  Fall  of  Man  he  thus  distinctly 


Uw  of  Fain,  of  the  Ofldl  an  olden  enactment, 
U  with  guilt  oc  murder  a  Dwrnoo  *  pafiflswd)  hit  members, 
TbnVo  ten  thousand  rears  nu*l  be  wander  »r*rf  from  the  blessed. 

r.  doomed  I  stray,  a  fugitive  from  Gods  and  an  outcast. 
To  raging  strife  »ulmii»iv*. 

Rut   lie  had   some  more  j .li il . . ~. . j .1 1 1.  ;il  ground  to  go  upon 

1 to  prove  thfl  existence  of  Reason  and  of  the 

Diviue    Nature.       He    maintained    that   like   could    only    bo 

m  hy  like:  through  aarih  we  lean  the  earth,  Hmragh 
fire  we  learn  fire,  through  strife  uv  learn  strife,  and  through 
love  we  learn  love.  If,  therefore,  t  like  could  only  be  known 
by  like,  the  Divine  could  only  be  known  by  Divine  Reason  ; 
ninl.  inasmuch  as  the  Divine  is  recognised  by  man,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  Divine  exists.  Knowledge  and  Existence 
mutually  imply  each  otln 

Empedocles  resembles  Xenophanes  also  in  his.  attacks  on 
1 1  .jioinorphisin.     God,  he  says,  has  neither  head  adjusted 
t-»  limbs  like  human  beings,  nor  legs,  nor  hands  : 

-.  wholly  su'l  ftHketlj,  mind  inrjUMc.  '. 
Wilt  rapid  and  swift-glnnciug  thought  perrading  Uie  whole  world. 

We  may  compare  these  verses  with  the  line  of  Xenophanes — 
WMmM  labour  k»  rulctli  all  things  by  rtisou  und  insight. 

Thu=  far  Km | M-.lneles belonged  to  the  Kleatics.     Tlie  traces 
of  Pythagoras  01  .    for  we  cannot   regard  as  such 

all  those  analogies  which  the  ingenuity  of  some  critics  has 
detected. J  In  hi**  life,  and  in  his  moral  pteoeptt,  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Pythagoras ;  hut  in  his  philosophy  we 

•  An  immortal  souL 

f  We-arebeTO  thinking  for  Empododw;  wo  have  no  otb'-r  authority  br  Qua 
atal«sn«i>t,  tlian  that  something  of  the  kind  ii  <n  mting  i ■>  imtke  onl  a  pi 
explanation  of  what  n  oalj  implied  in  the  fmgmeau  extant.  The  fragiwriU  b  II 
at  that  be  believed  in  Reason  as  tho  transenndent  faculty;  and  also  that  Ki-o*«n 
■"nns>  way  rorognis*  the  Divine.  All  *i-  bar*  dons  U  to  supply  tlie  link 
wanting. 

.  noticed  in  Zituta,  Pkiiot.  d*r  Qritoia   \ r  100-173  (1846). 
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•66    00U6    bej 1    the  -I"  Wdi    "I  hosis,    and 

tqneni  Abstinence  from  animal  food. 
H'-rnelitus  had  said  there  was   nothing  but    a  perpetual 

flux  of  things,  that  the  whole  world  of  phenomena  mt  ns  a 
flowing  river,  ey.r-ehnnging  yet  apparently  the  nme.    A  oa- 

iras  had  also  said  that  there  was  tm  creation  of  elements, 
hut  only  nn  amngl ■m. -nt .  laup.  .h.eles  "was  now  to  amal- 
gamate these  views.     '  Fools  ! '  he  exclaims, 

•  W, .  ton  begin  to  hf  wlii.-f.  brandy  wm  not, 

Of,  thai  ugfcl  Mliirii  i«.  ..mi  pnwhknd  tift-cly  decay.* 
Aim  i  now  iniCuiii     nn  ni.iviT.il  ;  nil 

1^  than  of  aortal  rhm 

Nothing  is  th«re  but  a  mingling,  and  tian  a  separation  of  the  miagUd. 
Which  are  culled  a  birth  and  d>-.r  »nt  mortals.'  t 

So  ilistim •{  a  relationship  as  Umbo  verses  manifest  towards 

bod  Ih-rai  litns  and  Anaxagoras  will  account  for  the  classi- 

Boatioo  adopted  by  Hegel,  Zeller,  and  Reoouvier;  at  the 

time  it  gives  "t.  at.-r  >irength  to  our  opinion  of  Ehnpe- 

doclds  as  the  successor  of  these  two. 

The  differences  arc,  however, as  gr.at  H  the  DOGS. 

Saving  asserted  that  all  things  were  but  a  mingling  and  a 
nation,  be  must,  have  admitted  the  existence  of  certain 
primary  elements  which  w-iv  ilic  materials  mingled. 

Ihva-litus  bad  affirmed  Fire  to  l>e  both  the  principle  and 
Hi"  element;  both  the  moving,  mingling  foree,  fend  the 
mingled  matter.  Anaxagoras,  with  great  logical  consistency, 
affirmed  that  the  primary  elements  v.  i  hoMONMIsfUSj  sit" 
nothing  could  proceed  from  nothing,  and  whatever  was 
arranged  most)  therefor*)  be  an  anangemeni  of  prima 

dements.      Empedocles  affirmed  that  1he  primary  elemetds 

re  Four,  vis.  Berth,  Lir,  Pire,  and  Water:  oat  of  these  all 
proceed;  all tl  ebntthevarioosmin^ini 

of  these  four. 

Now,  that  this  is  an  advance  on  both  the  preceding  eon- 

•  Compare  Aoaxftcora*.  ••  quotr.1  p    78:  •  Wrongly  do  thl  UppOH 

ingfll  K:gins  or  coaiiee  to  be" 
t   I  '•"  i  coming  iniffht  more  projwrly  be  callrtl 

mi  up  tH'psiratc.' 
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captions  will  l -I-  'I'-n M'l :   it  bean  indnbU  tble  «-vi- 

Eng  a    lat.tT  roiiccntion,  and  a  lilieatioii  of  its 

•rs.     Nevertheless,  although  sn |i..-rior  as  a  plrj 
•t  flu-  logical  consistency  of  the  view  muint 
igoras;  tor,  ai  EBsopedocles  taoghi  thai  like  can  only 

>iown  by  like,  i.e.  that    existence  and  knowledge  were 
i.l "utiral  and  mutually  implicative,  he  ought  to  have  main- 

i  ih.!  whatever  is  recognised by  the  mind  as  tlastini  t, 

must  be  distinct 

With  respect  to  the  loraativ*  Power,  we  see  the  traces  of 

Haraclitns  and  Anaxagoros  in  aboul  the  same  proportion. 

laintained  thnt  Fire  vi.  unpolled  by  irresistible 

Desire  to  transform  itself  into  some  determinate  existence. 

Auaxagoras  maintained  thai  the  infinite  lutein,  lathe 

great  Architect  who  arranged  .ill  the   material  elements,  the 

Mind  that  controlled  and  fashioned  Matter.  The  greut  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  systems  is.  that  the  Fire  trans- 
forms itself,  the  Vmc.v  transforms  something  which  [sxadi< 
different,  from  itself.  Both  these  conceptions  were  amal- 
gamated i'\  Empedocles.  He  taught  that  Love  was  the 
.e  power.     "Wherever  there  is  a  mixture  of  different 

b  see  the  Desire  of  Hei  sublimed  into  its 

m,  and  the  .Vow*  of  Anazagoras  redncea  to 

•  nil  expression,  Love.  The  difficulties  of  the  Heraclitean 
lie,  namely.  OS  to  how    Fire  can  ever  0000036   anything 

different  from  Fire,  are  avoided  by  option  el*  the 

Anaxagorean  dualism  :    while    the   difficulties    of  the  Ana- 

unely,  as   to  how  the  great  Arranger 

was    moved    and    incited   to  arrange  the  primary  elements, 
rare  avoided  by  the  natural  desire  of  Love 

Bu:  ras  a  difficulty  still  to  be  01  .  If  Love 

aeator,  that  is,  the  Miugler,  what  caused  separation  P  To 

in  tin's,  he  had  recourse  to  Hate.  As  the  perfect  state  of 

supramundatte  03  IS  harmony,  the  imperfect  state  o€ 

itence  was  Discord.     Love  was,  therefore,  the 


This  is  bat  the  phrase  of  Heraclitus,  'Strife  is  the  parent 
all  things.'  It  is  nevertheless  most  probable  that  Emped-xles 
regards!  li.ite  as  only  a  mundane  power,  as  only  operating 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  nowise  disturbing  the  abode 
of  the  Gods.*  For,  inasmuch  as  Man  is  a  fallen  and  per- 
verted God,  doomed  to  wander  on  the  lace  of  the  earth,  sky- 
aspiring,  but  booso  atoadafl;  so  may  Hate  be  ouly  pen 
I>>vt\  struggling  through  space.  Does  not  this  idea  accord 
with  what  we  know  of  his  opinions  ?  His  concept  100  I  f  God, 
that  is,  of  the  One,  was  that  of  a  *  sphere  in  the  bosom  of 
harmony  fixed,  in  calm  rest,  gladly  1  This  qui 

cent  sphere,  which  is  Love,  exists  above  and  around 
moved  World.  Certain  points  are  loosened  from  the  co 
bination  of  the  elemental  but  the  unity  establish.  <l  by  Love 
tines.  Ritter  is  convinced  that  'Hate  ha*  only  power 
over  the  smaller  portion  of  existence,  over  that  part  which, 
disconnect  I  d g  if -elf  from  the  whole,  contaminates  itself  with 
••rime,  and  thereby  d.  v. .Ives  to  the  errors  of  mortals.' 

Our  account  of  Empedocles  will  be  found  to  vary  co 
siderably  from  that  in  Aristotle ;  but  our  excuse  is  furnished 
by  the  great  Stagirite  himself,  who  is  constantly  telling  us 
that  Empedocles  gave  no  reasons  for  his  opinions.  Morcov 
Aristotle  makes  us  aware  that  his  own  interpretation  is  o; 
to  question  ;  for  he  says,  that  this  interpretation  can  only 
obtained  by  pushing  the  premkee  of  Bmpedoelea  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions;  a  process  which  destroys  all  his- 
torical intetrrity,  for  what  thinker  dam  push  his  premises  to 
their  utmost  limits? 
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§  IV.  Democru 

The    laughing  Philosopher,  the    tra<litional  until ! 
Heraclitus,  was  bom  at  Abdcni  (the  new  Wttietnenl 

•  An  opinion  mbscquently  put  forth  bj  Plato  Li  the  rhtntrut. 
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•s  after  their  abandonment  of  Ionia),  in  the  80th  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  400).  His  claim  to  the  title  of  Laugher,  o  ye\a- 
olt/ot,  has  been  disputed,  and  by  moderns  generally  rajft 
I'erhaps  the  native  stupidity  of  his  countrymen  afforded 
him  incessant  matter  for  laughter.  Perhaps  he  was  by 
nature  satirical,  and  thought  ridieule  the  test  of  truth.  He 
was  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  so  wealth.)  that  it  enter- 
tained Xerxes  at  ALdora.  Xerxes  in  recompense  left  some 
Magi  to  instruct  the  young  Democritus.  Doubtless  it 
was  their  talcs  of  the  wonders  of  their  native  land,  and  of 
the  deep  unspeakable  wisdom  of  their  priests,  which  ins] 
him  with  the  passiuu  for  travel.  *  I,  of  all  men,' he  says,  'of 
my  day,  have  totalled  over  the  greatest  extent  of  country, 
exploring  the  most  distant  lands;  most  climates  and  regions 

I  visited,  and  listened  to   the   most  experienced 
wisest  of  men ;  and  in  the  calculations  of  line-measuring  no 
one    hath  surpassed  me,  not  even  the  Egyptians,  amongst 

11  I  sojourned  five  years.'     In  travel  he  spent  his  patri- 
monii  hut  he    exchanged  it  for    an  amount  of   knowledge 

h  no  one  had  previously  equalled.  Tfcfl  Abderites,  on 
In-  return,  looked  OH  him  with  vague  wonder.  The  sun- 
burnt taw  ll'-r  brought  with  him  knowledge  which,  to  them, 
must  have  appeared  divine.  He  exhibited  B  tow  tamplef  ol 
his  lore,  foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  weather, 
was  at  once  exalted  to  the  summit  of  that  power  to  which  it 
is  a  nation's  pride  to  bow.     He  was  offered  political  sunn  - 

. ,  but  wisely  declined  it. 
It  would  be  idle  to  detail  here  the  various  anecdotes  which 

rig  him.  'i  mostly  either 

Impossible  or  improbable.    That,  for  instanoe,  oi  bifl  b 

ith  a  burning-glass,  in  order  that  he  i 
be   more   perfectly  and  undisturbedly  acquainted   with    his 
reason,  is  in  violent  contradiction  to  hi-  theory  of  the 
being  one  of  the  greal   inlets  to  the  soul.     Tradition  i- 
qneational-'.e  in  its  account   of  his  having  led  a  quiet  sober 
.aid  of  a  5  at  a  very  advanced  age.     More  wo 

vol..  t.  n 
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Respecting  his  Philosophy  there  is  some  certain  evidence; 
but  it  has  been  so  variously  interpreted,  and  is  in  many  ports 
so  obscure,  that  historians  have  been  at  a  loss  to  {rive  it  its 
due  jiosition  in  relation  to  other  systems.    Reinludd,  Bnu 
Marbach,  and  Hermann  view  him  as  an  Ionian  ;  Bulile  and 
•man,  as  an  Eleatic  ;  Hegel,  as  the  successor  of  Hera- 
•  liins,  and    the   predecessor  of  Anaxagoras;    Ritter,  as 
Sophist ;  and  Zeller,  as  the  precursor  of  Anaxagoras. 
all  theso  attempts  at  classification,  that  by  Ritter  seems  to 
me  the  worst. 

Democritusi-SilisfiiiL'iiisliMd  from  the  I.miansby  the  denial 
of  all  sensible  quality  to  the  primary  elements;  from  th> 
Kleatics  by  his  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity 
of  elements;  from  Hernclitus  on  the  same  ground;  from 
Anaxagoras,  as  we  shall  set-  presently  ;  and  from  Empedocies, 
by  denying  the  Four  Elements,  and  the  Formative  Lore. 
All  these  differences  axe  radical.  The  resemblances,  such  as 
llu-v  are,  may  have  been  coincidences.  r.r  derived  from  one 
or  two  of  the  later  thinkers  :  Farraemdes  and  Anaxagoras, 
for  example. 

What  did  Deraocritus  teach  ?  To  commence  with  Know- 
ledge and  with  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  universally  ae- 
civdited,  though  variously  interpreted:  'Democritns  says, 
that  either  nothing  is  true,  or  wlmt  is  true  is  not  evident  to 
us.  Universally,  in  his  system,  tin-  sensation  constitutes  the 
thought,  and  as  at  the  same  time  it  is  hut  a  change  [in  the 
Motion!  b°H1£]>  *n*  sensible  phenomena 
v I  necessity  true.'*  This  pregnant  passage  means,  I  think, 
that  sensation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sensation,  must  be  true ! 
that  is,  true  *uhj<, ■!;,-•  I, ,  -,  but  sensation,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
sensation,  cannot  be  true  oijeclnuly,  M.  Renonvier  thinks 
thai  D'linH'ritus  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  dishm-titm  | 
but  our  readers  will  remember  that  it  was  the  distinction 
established   by  Anaxagoras.     Sextus  Einpiricus  quotes  the 

*    'Htoi  olQrr  thai  oXtiflir  I)  i)fiir  y'  Uv\or.     "OAwi  8«    8.4  tA  irwo\auBartiv &p**i. 
».»■  m«»  tV  or<Tpijirir,  -rai-rv*  4"  *fr*4  4AAoio«TcK,  16  tyaiiipnrar  Hftri  ri}r  eXottfmtr 
kvAyxrii  AAr|9l?  thai. —  Metnpk.  it.  5. 
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very  words  of  Democritus :  '  The  sweet  exists  only  in  form, 
the  bitter  in  form,  the  hot  in  form,  the  cold  in  for>\  c  loiIJ 
inform;  but  in  causal  reality  (atn'n)*  only  atoms  and  space 
The  sensible  things  which  are  supposed  by  opinion 
to  exist  have  no  real  existence,  bnt  only  atoms  and  space 
exist. 't  When  he  says  that  sweetness,  heat,  colour,  Ac, 
exist  in  form  only,  he  meant  that  they  arc  sensible  images 
i  intly  emanating  from  things  ;  a  notion  we  shall  ex- 
plain presently.  A  little  further  on,  Sextus  reports  the 
opinion,  that  we  only  perceive  th.  foils  in   upon   us 

according  to  the  disposition  of  our  bodies;  all  elso  is  hidden 
from 

i  her  Coml iliac  nor  Destutt  de  Tracy  has  more  distinctly 
OD  aud  thought,  fehna  Democritus  has  in 
the  above  passages.  But  he  does  so  in  the  spirit  of  Kant 
rather  than  that  of  Condillac;  for,  although  with  the  latter 
he  would  Bay,  ■  Penser,  e'est  sentir,'  yet  he  would  with  the 
former  draw  the  distinction  between  phenomenal  and  m.u- 
menal  perception. 

Bnt  did  sensation  constitute  all  knowledge  ?  Was  there 
ing  to  guide  man  but  the  reports  of  his  senses?  Demo- 
a  si  hi  there  was  Rejleetion.% 

election  was  not  the  source  of  abs-.li  bnt  ful- 

a  controlling  office,  and  established  certitude  as  far  as* 
could  be  certitude  in  human  knowledge.  Democritus, 
aware  that  most  of  our  conceptions  are  derived  through  the 
Senses,  was  also  aware  that  many  of  them  were  utterly  in- 
dependent, and  in  seeming  defiance  of  the  Senses.  Thu.s  I  h 
4  infinitely  small'  and  the  'infinitely  great 'escape  Sense. 
but  are  affirmed  by  Reflection.  S<>  also  the  atom.s,  which  his 
I  told  bin  were  the  primary  elements  of  things,  ■■■ 

•r  have  become  known  by  Sense. 

•    M..I.  i,  ••!;(. .r-.  r.  ft.!  «rijj.  '  in  rfaliry.'      I    UB   i.-i-lincl,    Iiovmviv    U)   pnunf 
tbtr  Ofal  noting,  an  mm  antittn-licul  to  viftif. 
T  .I./P  Mathtm.  rii. 
;  Atdtma:  etymology,  no  lew  than  psychology,  juviflv*  this  (a 
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EEe  «••«  not  cont.-ut  with  the  1 1 .  e  .ry  of  Anaxagoras.     T' 
■.litliculti' ■  which    remained    unsolved    by    it;    wi 
indeed,  had  never  been  appreciated.     Democritus  set  himself 
to8olveUic  problem: — How  do  toe  perceive  external  Hi- 
lt is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  say  that  we  them  bj- 
the  Senses.     This  is  no  better  an  explanation  than  that  of 
the  occult  quality  of  opium,  given  by  Moliere's   physu 
•  L'opimn  eudormit  parcequ'il  a  une  vertu  soporifiquc.' 
question  arises:-    ■              ii  thai  (lie  Sense* perc 

S<>  one  had  asked  this  question ;  to  have  asked  it,  vras 
hn  an  em  iu  tin;  history  of  I'hilo.-ophy.  Men  begun 
NMOfiing  ""  Um  reports  Of  6lfl  Seneet,  unsuspicious  of  error: 
whan  they  saw  anything,  they  concluded  that  what  they  saw 
existed  and  existed  as  they  saw  it.  Afterwards  came  others 
-i">  begun  i  11  the  accuracy  of  the  Senses.     Lastly, 

fame  those  who  denied  VtuA  aoooxaey  altogether,  and  pro- 

toed  the  reports  to  be  mere  delusions.     Thus  the  q 
tion    for.  it'  <m    the    mind    of    Democritus — In    win 

uer  could   the  Senses  perceive  external  things?     One 
settle  the  viodiui  operandi,  and  then  the  real  efficacy  of 

es  may  be  estimated. 
The  hypothesis  bj  which  he  attempted  to  explain  pci 
tian  was  both  tngenionB  and   bold;  and  many  centuries 

before  a  better  one  was  suggested.     He  supposed  bhl 
Bj]    thing!    were    constantly    throwing  oil"    images  of  them- 
selves («i&»Xa),  whieh.  aft.  r  ussiiuil.it hlg  fco  themselves  the 
surrounding  air.  antes  the  soul  by  t.h.  isitive 

organ.       The    eye,    tor    example,    is    composed    of    aquem 
humours  ;  ami  water  sees.     But  how  does  water  ace?     Tt  is 
diapaanOUB,  ami  receives  the  image  of  whatever  i.-  ; 
to  ir, 

This  is  a  very  rude  hypothesis  ;  but  did  not  philosopher.-* 
for  eent uries,  belioxi-  that  their  senses  reeeived  imp,-- 
tilings,  as  wax  re  0OJ  of  a  seal?  and 

th'-y  not  suppose  that.  UNO^SB  of  thing*  were  i\  fleeted  in  the 

mind?    This  latter   hypothesis  1-.  perhaps,  leas  i 

and  gratuitous ;  hut  how  does  the  mind  become  a 
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mirror  reflecting  the  images?  The  hypothesis  stands  as 
mnch  in  nee<l  of  explanation  as  the  phenomenon  it  pretends 
to  explain. 

The  hypothesis  of  Democritus,  once  admitted,  serves  its 
purpose ;  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent.  Only  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  a  body  is  thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  an 
fioaXav  or  image,  and  even  that  imperfectly  and  obscurely. 
The  figure  thrown  off  is  not  a  perfect  image  of  the  object 
throwing  it  off.  Tt.  is  only  an  image  of  the  external  form, 
and  is  subject  to  variations  in  its  passage  to  the  mind.  This 
bring  the  case,  the  strictly  phenomenal  nature  of  all  know- 
ledge is  necessarily  deduced.  The  iduls  or  images  being 
themselves  imperfect,  our  knowledge  is  necessarily  imperfeet. 
With  this  theory  of  Knowledge  how  could  he  answer  tin: 
other,  greater  question  of  Creation?  It  is  «w.id  that  he 
rejected,  The  One  of  the  Eleatics,  The  Four  of  Empedocles, 
and  Hie  Hnmaomerue  of  Anaxagoras,  and  declared  Atoms, 
invisible  and  intangible,  to  be  the  primary  elements;  and 
that  all  things  were  but  modes  of  one  of  the  triple  arrange- 
s,  namely,  configuration,  combination,  and  position. 
Hie  atom,  being  indivisible,   is  necessarily  one :  and,  being 

lj  self-existent.     His   atoms  were  con 
bodies,  each  with  its  own  magnitude,  figure,  and  movement : 
ting  OUT  sensuous  perception  becac      i  I  I  lieir  mm  illness, 
but  capal'l'-  of  being  peneSfOcI    by  minds  of  more  delicate 
It  was  throng])  the  movements  and  collisions  of 
these  atoms  tliat  our  Cosmos  acquired  Ha  distinctive  forms 
and  laws.     lie  did  not  find  it  necessary,  with  Anaxagoras 
and  Empedocles,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  external  agency  in 
atoms  i»  motion.     On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
thai  they  had  a  motion  of  their  own  as  a  constituent  pro- 
perty.    He  further  maintained  that  every  motion  was  neces- 
I  by  one  or  more  antecedent  motions.     In- 
•d    the  action  of    fixed    laws    everywhere, 

■  is  called  Chance  being  only  the  name  la  which  men 
cloak  their  ignorance  of  Law.*     By  this  hypothesis,  Denio- 
•  M-  i Ptymmfa  ttH<*.  dr.,  Berlin,  I s 1 3 ,  p.  lor. 
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erltns  satisfied  the  demands  of  those  who  declared  that  the 
Hell-existent  must  be  One  ;  and  of  those  who  declared  that 
there  were  many  tilings  existing,  and  that  the  One  could 
never  be  more  than  the  One,  never  beconje  the  Many.  He 
amalgamated  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  schools  in  his  specula 
ii  u,  correcting  both.  He,  doubtless,  derived  this  idea  from 
the  homceomerice  of  Anaxagoras ;  or,  as  those  who  ph' 
Anaxagoras  later  than  Democritus  would  Bay,  originated 
this  idea.  It  becomes  a  question,  iherefore,  which  of  these 
speculations  bears  the  impress  of  greater  niaturit v.  The 
idea  of  homreonh  ,  ,,-  l>.-trays  its  more  primitive  nature  in 
this:   it  attributes  ■ptwilivn  rptalitios  to  atoms,  which  quality 

><  not  changed  or  affected  by  CWBaWttfltJoa  Of  arrangement. 
The  idea  of  the  atom  diveBted  of  all  quality,  and  only  assum- 
ing that  quality  as  phenomenal  when  in  combination  with 
other  atoms,  and  changing  its  quality  with  every  change  of 
(Ninibinat  ion.  is  indubitably  :i  far  more  sriciit  ific  speculation; 
it  is  also  obviously  later  in  point  of  development. 

Atomism  is  homoDomerianisin  stripped  of  phenomenal 
qualities.  It  is  therefore  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  greatly 
improved. 

The  Atomism  of   Demo*  hi    not    been    sufficiently 

appreciated  as  a  speculation.  Leibnitz,  many  eenturh's  aft 
wards,  was  led)  to  a  doctrine  essentially   similar ;  his  cele- 
brated '  Monadolngie  '  is  but  Atomism,  with  a  psychological 
si;:  i  ami  a    new  ,*      Leibnitz    culled    his 

Monad  a. force, which  to  him  wus  i\w  prima  tnnl-na.  Demo- 
critus also  denied  that  atoms  had  any  weight ;  they  had 
only  force,  and  it  wars  the  impulsion  given  by  superior  force 
which  constituted  weight.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not 
only  did  these  thiukers  concur  in  thrir  doctrine  of  atomism, 
but  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tin  ir  doctrine  «>f  the  d<mbl. 
origin  of  knowledge  :  a  coincidence  which  gives  weight  to 

•   I.r.iHjrrcx,  while  a/lmitltcg  thai  n  rnilim^cd  Atomism,  affirmi.; 

it  uJtaneed  and  completed  the  spoeulntiun  ;  addition  thoro  yriui   no  doal 
completion?     Dkmociutui  ucrcr  conceited  atoms  to  b«  iokIh  mirroring 
iinivfo*. 
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apposition  that  in  both  minds  one  doctrine  was  depen- 
dent on  the  other.* 

Attempt,-  have  \>  le,  from  certain  expressions  attri- 

buted to  Deuiocritus,  to  deduce  an  Intelligence,  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  the  Anaxagorean  doctrine,  as  the 
Formative  Principle.  But  the  evidence  is  so  small  and 
so  questionable,  that  we  refrain  from  pronouncing  on  it. 
i in  it  is  that  he  attributed  the  formation  of  things 
to  Destiny ;  but  whether  that  Destiny  was  intelligent  or  not 
is  uncertain. 

His  system  was  an  advance  on  that  of  his  predecessors. 
In  the  two  great  pofanti  of  psychology  and  physics,  which  we 
have  considered  at  length,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  both  a 
very  decided  progress,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  Vutc  in  each 
department. 

•  •  AorniW!  de»  id&s  quo  I'antiqaitc  notisa  tmnsmince  n'n  en  una  pltm  g-rrvmlc  ni 
nt&ne  one  panillr  fortune.     11  (nut  qu«-  I  ibtifli 

HMCt  tomtwa  de  prim*  ubord.  ou  »ur  la  clef  mtrao  dw  pht-notuent's  naturds,  ou 
•ur  bh«  conception  quo  Is  oonttitution  de  l'otiprit  bumain  lui  »upg*w  inivitAblo- 
naot  dan*  Im  cflurU  qa'il  fnit  pour  mi»ir  In  elof  (Uf  pUnoo  r»\n.' — 

IHUi  <U  tEnchuinrmcnt  d<t  IdU*  fvxdamentalt*  duns  Us  BdmMttt 
dam*  rilutom,  1861,  i.  243. 
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eritns  satisfi -d  the  demands  of  those  who  declared  that  the 
I  be  One ;  and  of  those  who  declared  Had 
there  were  many  Chinas  existing,  and  that  the  One  euuld 
nerar  be  more  than  the  One,  never  become  the  Many.  He 
amalgamated  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  schools  in  his  specula- 
tion, correcting  both.  Ho,  doubtless,  derived  this  idea  from 
the  homoeomerice  of  Anaxagoraa;  or,  as  those  who  phu  •■ 
Anaxagoraa  later  than  Democritus  would  say,  originated 
t'n  is  idea.  It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  which  of  these 
irs  the  impress  of  create i  maturity.  The 
idea  of  homteomeriw  betrays  its  more  primitive  nature  in 
ihia:  it  attributes  patltim  qualities  to  atoms,  which  qualities 
not  <:h:)n_'.<l  or  affected  by  combination  or  arrangement. 
The  idea  of  the  atom  divested  of  all  quality,  and  only  assum- 
ing that  quality  as  phenomenal  when  in  combination  with 
other  atoms,  and  changing  its  quality  with  every  change 
combination,  is  indubitably  a  fur  more  scientific  speculation 
it  is  also  obviously  later  in  point  of  development. 

Atomism    is    honiceomcriamsui    striped    of  phenoment 
qualities.     It  is  therefore  the  system  of  Anaxagoraa  great ly 
improved. 

The  Atomism  of  Democritus  has  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  as  a  specula! ion.  Leibnil/.,  main  centuries  after- 
wards, was  k-d)  to  a  doctrine  essentially  similar ;  his  cele- 
brated '  Monadologie  '  is  but  Atomism,  with  a  psychology 
significance  and  a  new  terminology.*  L edlboits  called  his 
Monad  n  fore. .  w  liieh  fco  him  mi  the  _/>nwia  materia.  Demo- 
critus also  denied  that  atoms  had  any  weight;  th. 
only  force,  and  it  was  the  impulsion  given  by  superior  force 
which  constituted  weight.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not 
only  did  these  thinkers  concur  in  their  doctrine  of  atomism, 
but  also,  as  we  Im  doctrine  of  the  double 

origin  of  knowledge  :  a  coincidence  which  gives  wc 


- 


•  Ijanxrrt,  while  admitiicg  thnt  Lis  ny»tnn  rtnliwi  affirmed 

it  /idvnai'wl  and  completed  the  spocuhition ;  addition  than  vim    n 
completion?     Dkmociutvs   MMt  couccircd  atoms  to  be  soub  mirroring  the 
universe. 


Hw| 


DEMOCIUTirs. 


tht*  supposition  that  in  both  minds  one  doctrine  was  depcn- 

•  Iriit.  QB  I  lie  other.* 

Attempts  have  been  made,  from  certain  expressions  attri- 
buted to  Dcmocritus,  to  deduce  an  Intelligence,  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  the  Anaxagorean  doctrine,  as  the 
itive  Principle.  But  the  evidence  is  bo  small  and 
so  questionable,  that  we  refrain  from  pronouncing  on  it. 
in  it  is  that  he  attributed  the  formation  of  things 
to  Destiny  5  hut  whether  that  Destiny  was  intelligent,  or  not 

M-.M-t;tili. 

His  system  was  an  advance  on  that  of  his  predecessors. 
In  the  two  great  points  of  psychology  and  physics,  which  we 
have  con  si  <k' red  at  length,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  both  a 
very  decided  progress,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  line  in  each 

■nt. 

•  •  Ancune  des  ide«  que  r»iiti(|niii'-  mm«  n  tmnmnistti  n'»  eu  uno  plus  f-mnde  ni 
m&ne  uno  puuflle  fortune.  II  taut  que  1m  invunuurs  de  la  dootriuo  atoraitrtiyuo 
•oieat  tomW»  d«  prim*  alwni,  ou  but  la  cltf  tnAm«  des  pb&uomeiins  nature-]*,  ou 
«ur  un*  eoMeptioD  que  la  constitution  do  l'ceprit  humniu  lai  i-ukk&iv  ineviuMo- 
m*ui  dans  loa  effort*  qu'U  fn.it  pour  sai&ir  la  clef  des  phenomene*  naturwlg.* — 
/niili  dt  rVtrfuiintiKnt  Jet  Iditt  fundamental**-  dan*  It*  Hcitnte*  ft 
dameFHuloin,  1*61,  i. 


In  the  various  attempts  of  Philosophy  which  we  have 
hitherto  followed,thrce  remarkable  resnlts  have  been  attained, 
iintl  (In  ne  contain,  as  it  were,  the  germs  of  all  subsequent 
IgN  vulation. 

First  Result,  Hie  disengagement  of  thought  from  theo- 
logical bias,  and  the  endeavour  to  find  in  things  them- 
selves an  explanation  of  their  various  changes.*  It  was  an 
obtectfre  aim,  though  the  subjective  Method  was  employed. 
It  was  a  failure,  because  the  Method  was  incompetent. 

'  During  the  century  and  a  half  between  Thales  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,'  says  Mr.  Groto,  '  we 
have  passed  in  review  twelve  .lis»in<  t  schemes  of  philosophy. 
Of  most  of  these  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  each  speculated 
upon  nature  in  an  original  vein  of  his  own.  Anaximenes  and 
Diogenes,  Xenophanes  and  Punueuidea,  Leukipputs  and  De- 
mokrites  may  indeed  be  coupled  together  as  kindred  pairs, 
yet  by  no  means  in  such  a  manner  that  the  second  of  the  two 
is  a  mere  disciple  and  copyist  of  the.  first.  Such  abundance 
and  variety  of  speculative  genius  and  invention  is  one  of  tho 
most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  in  in.  I. 
The  prompting  of  intelligent  curiosity,  the  thirst  for  some 
plausible  hypothesis  to  explain  the  Kosmos  and  its  gene- 
ration, the  belief  that  a  basis  might  be  found  in  the  Kosmos 
itself  apart  from  those  mythical  personifications  which  dwelt 


•  '  BmBoHM   wnr   di>  trule  Dtnkurt.     Alli.«    PbBoMfMm    goht  davon    ana 
einigi-  Uarkmalt  aalet  wi-khen  die  Dinge  gwlacht  wciden  nl«u*r>ndcrn  and 
Grand  nufzuauchen  zucret  in  Jem  Zu£amraengc#ctxten  nlbst.  in  dflfl  I 
nicht  in  dem  Vcntandc,  J«t  Jou  Begriff  dw  ObJKt*  crwugt  hat.' — Tkxxkmann: 
Gueh.  </«■  PMi.  i.  <0. 


SUMMARY  ()F  THE  TWO  KRSI  EPO 


111", 


both  in  t1i«'  popular  uiin.l  and  in  the  poetiiO&l  Theogonies,  tho 
required  to  Boleot  Boma  known  d  mil  to 

connect  it  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  with  the  result,  all  tliis  is 
a  new  phenomenon  in  tin-  human  mind.'  * 

The  Second  Result  was  a  convh  tion  of  the  uncertainty  of 
Knowledge,  dependent  upon  the  Senses ;  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  tools  with  which 
any  further  attempt  could  he  made.  The  failure  of  philo- 
sophers in  solving  the  problem  led  them  to  examine  the 
I  of  the  failure.  From  investigating  cosmical  facta  they 
turned  to  the  investigation  of  mental  facts.  Psychology  was 
commenced. 

The  objective  and  subjective  worlds  thus  became  tho 
domain  of  Philosophy.  Ontology  and  Psychology  were  thru, 
as  now,  its  two  great  objects  of  metaphysical  research  ; 
and  were  then,  as  now,  investigated  on  the  same  Method, 
with  but  slightly  varying  differences  in  the  nature  of 
the  conclusions.  Democritus  is  at  tho  standing-point 
of  Lc  limit/  ;  Heraclitus  is  at  the  standing-point  of  Hegel : 
a  striking  lesson  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Method  ! 

The  Third  Result  is  the  institution  of  Dialectics.  The  in- 
vestigation into  the  sources  and  validity  of  Knowledge  having 
proved  the  Senses  to  be  fallacious  and  the  Reason  fallible, 
i'»  the  necessity  of  a  criticism  of  the  modes  of  human 
;ht,  and  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  sources  of  error. 
Logic,  or  the  Bcience  of  philosophical  tools,  thus  took  its 
place  Iwside  OnMo-v  ami   Pljchology. 

In  these  three  departments  all  Dldtsphjaloa]  Philosophy  ifl 
comprised.  And  these  throe  were  all  evolved  during  tho 
iry  and  a  half  we  have  just  surveyed.  Our  future  course 
will  make  us  acquainted  with  various  changes  of  aspect,  with 
various  combinations  and  modifications  of  the  elements,  but 
with  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  problems,  and  with  no 
ige  in  the  spirit  of  the  search. 


•  Guutk:  Pinto,  i.  «9. 


hooded  ;  his  wisdom  is  spurned  ;  his  ambit  h-n  is  frustrated  ; 
I  «•  [■<  ipnlar  idol  is  carried  onward  in  triumph.  The  BOgle 
thinker  would  not  be  human  if  ho  bore  this  with  equanimity. 
He  does  not.  lie  is  loud  and  angry  in  lamenting  the  fate  of  a 
world  that  can  be  so  led  :  loud  and  angry  in  his  contempt  of 
vbo  could  so  lead  it.  Should  he  become  the  critic  or 
rian  of  his  age,  what  exactness  ought  we  to  expect  in 
his  account  of  the  popular  idol  ? 

Somewhat    of  this    kind    was   the    relation    in    wlii'li    the 
liftl  and  Philosophers  stood  to  each  other. 

The   Sophists   were   hated   by   some   because   they  were 
powerful,  by  others  because  shallow;    and  were  misr 
ranted  by  all.     In  later  times  their  antagonism  to  So<! 
has  brought  them  ill-will ;  and  this  ill-will  is  strengthened 
by  the  very  prejudice  of  the  name.    Could  a  Sophist  be  other 
than  a  cheat  and  a  liar?    As  well  ask,  could  a  Dei  il  be  other 
than  Evil?     In  the  name  of   Sophie!  odious  qualities  are 
implied,  and  this  implication  perverts  our  judgment.     CUD 
the  Sophists  professors  of  rhetoric,  which  is  their 
designation,  an!  examine  their  history  ;  it  will  then  produce 
a  very  different  impression. 

Much  discussion  has  been  devoted  to  the  moaning  <>f  the 
won!  Sophist.  :i n.l  to  the  supposed  condemnation  it  every- 
where  carried.  '  A  Bopttist)  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word. 
was  a  wise  man,  |  cl.-\.-r  man,  one  who  stood  prominently 
U-fore  the  public  as  distinguished  for  intellect  or  talent  of 
some  kind.  Thus  Solon  and  Pythagoras  arc  both  call  d 
lusts;  Thamyr.is,  the  skilful  bard,  is  called  a  Sophist; 
Socrates  is  so  denominated,  not  merely  by  Aristophanes,  but 
by  iEsehines.  Aristotle  himself  calls  Aristippus,  and  Xeuo- 
phon  calk  -Vntisthen.-s,  huth  of  tin  m  disciplrs  of  Soera: 
by  that  name.  Xenophon  in  describing  a  collection  of  in- 
structive books  calls  thorn  the  writings  of  the  old  poets 
and    :  Plato    is    alluded    to    as    a    So|  BO    by 

IsocrateB ;  Isocrates  himaalf  was  harshly  grfticieed  as  a 
Sophist,  as  I  &  fentaboli)  himself  and  his  profession.  Lastly. 
Timon,  who  bitterly  satirised  all  the  philosophers,  di  si gpi 


i  all,  including  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  t lu-  gonend  name 
Of  Sophists.'*     Tli is  proves   the  Y&gOdlldM   with  which  the 

term  was  employed  i  a  tike  diBorapane;  might  be  detected  in 

modern  use  of  the  word  *  metaphysician/  which  is  u  term 

of  honour  or  reproach  ftoeording  to  (hi-  ft] '.mI.it.     Zeller  says 

the  spec  i  tie  mi  me  of  Sophist  at  first  merely  design 
ODfl  who  taught  philosophy  for  pay.  The  philosophy  might 
be  good  or  bad  ;  the  characteristic  designated  bv  the  epithet 
Sophiatieal  was  its  demand  of  money-fees.  The  narnu  . 
moaning  was  given  it  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. f  It  matters 
little,  however,  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name. 

I  a  it  proved  that  '  Sophist  '  was  as  injurious  in  | 

days  as  *  Socialist '  in  our  own,  it  would  no   more  prove  tlu' 

Sophists  really  taught  the  doebrinee  attributed  to  them 

than  would  the  mingled  terror  and  detestation  with  which 

1  Socialist  doctrines '   are  described   in   almost   all  modern 


•  Quoth,  Hut.  of  Grttce,  riii.  480. 

f  Zjciibii  :  Phdof.-phu  d*r  Grutheu,  crater  Theil,  1866,  p.  T.'il).  '  Poet*  aa  well 
as  philoaophars,'  tnye  Professor  Jvwxtt,  '  win  called  Bopbiatl  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  La  Plato  himself  tko  term  i»  applied  iu  die  MOM  of  I  "  master  in 
art,"  without  any  bwl  meaning  attaching  (Syni.  203  e,  Men.  8j  u).  In  tin?  later 
Greek,  again.  Sophist  1 1  tier  became  Ii.-iMo.    But  lb*  41 

is  not  ruallr  whether  the  «onl  '  baa  all  1  b ■■>•«>  senses,  but  whetlmr  ; 

not  also  a  specific  l*ad  meaae  iu  which  tlio  term  i-  applied  to  the  euiitrmimrarie*  of 
Socrnl' •  I   a  '  '  liiuki.T,  thuili-iiiiiri-.ti-.|  m-i-Is'/ 

after1  Ma*tcrof  n-p.oii-i- wla.m   DO  OBI  daft  »r --. J  in  argumont,  WM 

r»t«i.  evon  111  ih<-  I  fttigu  Athenian,  1-v  1111  "  ini  li  no  gumn - 

try  cm  r*pree*,w  from  the  balancer  of sent,  ud  reciter  of  poets, 

the  divider  of  tb<  moaning*  of  wordy,  the  toucher  of  rhetoric,  the  profiler  of  morals 
and  manaen.'    [Surely  the  rid  in  the  ClmttU—n  iMSmk  ..llrcasod 

gainst  this '(]    '  The  useof  the  torm  " Sophist "  in  the  dialogue* 
of  Plato  alto  shows  that  tlic  liad  anise  watt  not  affixed  by  his  genius,  but  already 

1      Wuon  Protagoras  says,  "  I  cuiiA-**  thai  1  am  a  9 
be  prvfeeaee  au  ai  but  we  an  r  that 

■  »to  who  make*  him  aaj  it  i»  no  mors,  thu  tin   Tory  n  Jong  the 

Radical  aaliamwl  <ii  bis  principled,  or  :  ins  making  tbe  Atheist  'turn 

pal*' at  lu«  <•»■"  There  i>  mom  forcn  1:1  tile  succeeding   remark: 

'  The  genius  of  Plato  could  not  have  btaiupcd  the  WOfd  UdW,  ">   bars. 

association-  a  in  contemporary  trritera,  and)  a.-  :•. 

Chaiigt*  in  1  be  uirnning  of  words  CM  only  1m  made  with  great  difficulty,  (ml  p  ■■ 
utiles*  th«y  art- supported  by  a  strong  current  ot  popular  feeling.  Th-  n  1-  nothing 
improbable  iasupposiu:  may  hare  •  \'.- :  I  the  menu- 

tag.  or  that  he  may  bsv  ice  with  poi 

shFUBaldUUM  Jeetdta.'— i  i0  I. 


pamphlet-,   speeches,  and  reviews  prove  that 
Socialists  really  teach  what  ifl  there  imputed  to  them. 

We  said  it  was  a  violation  of  probability  to  maintain  that 
the  Sophists  really  promulgated  the  opinions  usually  ati: 
buted  to  them  ;  and  by  this  we  moan  that  not  only  are  some 
of  those  opinions  caricatures  of  what  was  really  maintained, 
but  also  that  in  our  interpretation  of  the  others  we  grossly  err, 
by  a  confusion  of  Christian  with  Heathen  views  of  morality. 
Moderns  cannot  help  regarding  U  fearfully  immoral,  ideas 
which  by  the  Greeks  were  regarded  as  moral,  or  at  least  as 
not  disreputable.  For  instance :  the  Greek  orators  are 
always  careful  to  impress  upon  their  audience,  that  in  brin^ 
ing  a  charge  against   any  one   they    are  actuated   by  the 

•  ingest  personal  motives ;  that  they  have  been  injured  by 
the  accused ;  that  they  have  good  honest  hatred  as  a  motive 
for  accusing  him.  Can  anything  be  more  opposite  to  Christian 
I'. 'iding?  A  Christian  accuser  is  just  as  anxious  to  extricate 
himself  from  any  charge  of  being  influenced  bypersonnl  con- 
siderations, as  the  Greek  was  of  making  the  contrary  evident. 
A   Christian  seeks  to  plaee   bis  motive   to  t  int   of 

abstract  jus tii  •  •,  and  his  statement  would  be  received  with 
great  suspicion  were  it  known  that  a  personal  feeling 
.i]itrd  it.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  that  the 
Christian  Ethics  do  not  countenance  vengeance;  the  Greek 
i  a  not  only  countenanced  vengeance,  but  very  much 
reprobated  informer* :  consequently,  whoever  made  an  e 
saiion  bad  to  clear  himself  from  the  ignomiii)  of  being  an 
informer,  and  60  do  BO  be  showed  his  personal  I 

This  example  will  prepare  the  reader  to  judge,  without. 
precipitancy,  the  celebrated  boast  attributed  to  the  Sophists, 
that  iM  •mal;.'  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.' 

This  was  said  to  be  the  grand  aim  of  t  avours.    This 

was  called  their  avowed  object.  To  teach  Ibis  art,  it  is  sail!. 
they  demanded  enormous  sums;  to  learn  it,  enormous  sum.. 
were  readily  given,  and  given  by  many. 

'I'll'  li.ms  arc  severally  I'.iNe.     We  will  take  the  Inst 

first.    It  is  i  nded. 


WHAT   WERE  THEY? 


Ill 


.:•  gains  were  never  very  higl 
had  been  malieionsly  exaggerated,  ami  mn  very  inferior  to 
the  gains  of  dramatic  actors.  Plato,  a  leas  questional ilfl 
authority  on  such  a  point,  makes  Protagoras  describe 
system  of  demanding  remuneration  i  •  I  make  no  stipulation 
beforehand ;  when  a  pupil  parts  from  me,  I  ask  from  him 
lliel]  a  sum  as  I  think  the  time  and  the  circumstances  warrant ; 
and  I  odd  that  if  he  deems  the  demand  too  great,  he  has  only 
to  make  up  his  own  mind  what  is  the  amount  of  improvement 
whkh  my  company  has  procured  to  him,  and  what  sum  he 
idea  an  equivalent  for  it.  T  am  content  to  accept  the 
gum  »o  named  by  himself,  only  requiring  him  to  go  into  a 
Temple  and  make  oath  that  it  is  his  sincere  belief.'  Rasd 
object*  to  this,  and  to  every  other  mode  of  'selling  triad 
but,  as  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  *  such  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  corrupters  of  mankind  go  to  work.' 

But  let  us  waive  the  question  of  payment,  t<>  eonsider  the 
teaching  paid  for.  The  Sophist.-;,  it  is  said  and  believed, 
boasted  that  they  could  teach  the  art  of  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason  ;  and  in  one  sense  this  is  true  ;  but 
understanding  this  art  as  moderns  have  understood  it,  and 
thereby  forming  our  notion  of  the  Sophists,  let  us  ask,  Is  it 

lUo   that  such  an  art  should  have  been  avowed,  and. 

;  avowed,  should  be  rewarded,  En  a  civilised  state?  Let 
us  think,  for  :  ■  »,  of  what  are  its  moral,  or  rather  it- 

immoral  consequences.    Let  us  reflect  how  utterly  it  de- 
all  morality ;  how  it  makes  the  very  laws  but  playthings  for 
dialectical  subtlety.     Then  let  ns  ask  whether,  as  we  under- 

i  it.  any  State  could  him  allowed  such  open  blasphemy, 
siii-h  defiance  of  the  very  fundamental  pri nciple  of  honesty 
and  integrity,  sm-h  demolition  of  the  social  contra  <  t  '' 

Id  any  State  do  this?  and   was  Athens    thai    State? 

i-k  the  reader  to  realise  for  himself  some   DOtion  ot  the 

Athenians  as   I 'iti/- OS,  not  merely   as  statues;  to   think  of 

U  human  beings,  full  of  human  passions,  not  simply  as 

onlpton,  poets,  and  philosophers.    Having  done 

this,  we  ask  him  whether  he  oan  believe  that  these  Athenian! 


II  .nlil  have  listened  to  a  man  proclaiming  all  morality  a  farce, 
and  all  law  a  quibble — proclaiming  that  lor  a  sum  of  inonej 
be  could  instruct  any  one  how  to  make  an  unjust  cause  appear 
a  just  one?  Would  not  such  a  proclamation  be  mmnd 
with  a  shout  of  derision,  or  of  execration,  according  to  the 
belief  in  his  sincerity  P  Could  any  charlatan,  in  the  corrupteet 
,  have  escaped  being  stoned  for  such  effrontery  ?  Yet  the 
Sophists  were  wealthy,  by  many  greatly  admired,  and  WBVB 
selected  as  ambassadors   on  very  delicate  missions.     Th«v 

re   men   of  splendid   talents;    of  powerful   connections. 
Around  them  the  rich  Bad  noble  youth  of  every  cit;. 

t  li  BjT  euterod.    They  were  the  intellectual  leaders  of  their  | 
I  f  i  hey  had  been  what  their  adversaries  describe 
could  only  have  been  an  en! Ill i  1  nium, where  Be lii 

mi  King. 

To  believe  this  is  beyond  our  power.  Indeed  such  a  po 
it  would  be  frivolous  to  refute,  hail  it  not  been  maintains 
for  centuries.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  escape  it  by  m 
t ai ii ing  that  the  Sophists  were  held  in  profound  contempt ; 
and  certain  passages  are  adduced  from  Plato  in  proof  thereof. 
Bui  the  fad  appeen  fee  u  ta  be  the  rarerie  of  this.  Tba 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Sophists— the  very  importance  im- 
plied in  Plato's  constant  polemic  against  them — prove  that 
they  were  not  objects  of  contempt.  Objects  of  aversion  they 
might  be  to  one  party :  tJM  roecowfill  always  are.  Object* 
el  contempt  they  might  be  to  some  sincere  and  profound 
lliink.rs.  The  question  here,  however,  is  not  on.  1 
individuals,  but  to  the  State.  It  is  not  whether  Plato  de- 
3  Otalgias,  but  whether  Athens  allowed  him  to  teach  the 
most  uublughing  and  undisguised  immorality.  Then-  huve 
I  ,  en  daring  speculators  in  all  times.  There  have  been  BOOB 
I  -Ilium  'less  and  corrupt.     Bill  that  there  baa  been  any  specu- 

.1  iring  as  to  promulgate  what  he  knew  to  be  <_- 
immoral,  and  so  shameless  as  to  avow  it,  is  in  such  con- 
•  lii-t  it  .ii  to  our  experience   ni    !nim;iii   nature  as  at  omc 

be  rejeotedV* 

"  Wt  in   '  DM  tlm!    I^rtJigoroj.  vr»»  <-oinUii>iitxl  i..  JmUi  l>j 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  teaching  thrart  of  '  making 

the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  the  Sophists  were  not 

«'l  anything  held  to  be  reprehensible;  however  serinun 

thinkers,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  might  detest  the  philu- 

eophy  from  which  it  sprang. 

But  if  tin's  art  was  not  reprehensible,  except  to  severe 
minds,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  is  clear  that  it  could 
not  have  been  tin-  art  which  Lis  an  (agonists  and  defamrrs 
have  declared  it  to  be.  If,  as  we  have  shown,  universal  human 
nature  would  have  rebelled  against  a  teaching  which  was 
avowedly  immoral,  the  fact  that  the  Sophists  were  not  stoned, 
but  were  highly  considered  and  well  paid,  is  proof  that  their 
teaching  was  either  not  what  we  are  told  it  was,  or  that  such 
teaching  was  not  considered  immoral  by  the  Greeks.  Both 
of  these  negatives  will  be  found  trim.     The  teaching  of  the 

sta  was  demonstrably  not  what  is  usually  attributed  i 
them,  and  what  they  did  teach  was  very  far  from    being 
considered  as  immoral.     Let  us  consider  both  these  points. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  (.Voir  has  shown  beyond  dispute 

that  the  Sophists  had  m«>  da  bine  in  common  ;  they  formed 

no  Beet  or  school  of  thought,  such  as  modern  Gh ■nii.rus  in- 

•  r  under  the  name  of  Dm  Scphtittik.     There  never  was  a 

;*tik.   Each  teacher  bad  bifl  own  doctrinal  views,  and  was 

not  more  bound  to  the  opinions  of  the  others  than  a  modern 

is  bound  to  shun-  the  theology  of  the  Bar,  or  than  a 

modern  teacher  of  elocution  is  bound  to  vote  on  the  same  side 

with  all  1 1 the f  rs.    N«»S'  I  his  fact  apprehended, 

i  ilniting  to  *  the  Sophists  '  opinions 

I  --"I'hird,  and  that  too  in  a  caricature bj  1" 

Ea  at  once  it    Moreover,  the  absurdity  of  talking  of  the 

'sophistical"'  I  •ecoines  apparent,  and  we  are  forced  to 

Kpeak  only  of  the  'sophistical  art,'  reserving  for  any  special 

special  name  of  the  offending  sinner. 

The  Bophista  taught  the  art  of  disputation!    The  litigious 


iaiM  bi.-c*uM  he  proftwl  himself  unable  to  «iy  whether  On  doll  existed, 

mm,  ovriog  to  th"  in  lowledge.    Y«st  Uie  Atlieninne 

irr  tolvr.ii-  I  '!<•!•»». 
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quibbling  tendencies  of  the  Greek*  made  it  acceptable. 
Th<  h  excessive  love  of  lawsuits  is  familiar  to  all  versed  in 
Grecian  history.  The  almost  farcical  representation  of  a 
lawsuit  given  by  iEschylus  in  his  otherwise  awful  drama, 
W  ftMMMVfat,  shows  with  what  keen  and  lively  interest  the 
audience  witnessed  even  the  very  details  of  lit i;_ra!  inn.  For 
Kiu-h  :ui  appetite  food  would  not  long  be  wanting.  Corax 
and  Tisias  wrote  precepts  of  the  art  of  disputation.  Prota- 
goras followed  with  dissertations  on  the  most  remarkable 
points  of  lav, ■;  un<l  Goxgiftl  composed  a  set  accusation  and 
apology  for  every  en  ould  present  itself.     People,  in 

short,  frON  taught  to  bo  their  own  advocates. 

This  was  by  DO  means  an  immoral  art..     If  it  might  or  did 
I    m1  to  immorality.  -ks  would  have  quarrelled  with 

an  art  so  necessary.    'Without  some  pov.  sanding  or 

■  itiiting,  of  defending  liiin-i  !t  against  aeensati. .us,  or  in 
case  of  need,  accusing  others,  no  man  could  possibly  hold  in 
ascendant  po»iti,,n.  Bfa  bad  probably  not  less  need  of  this 
talent  far  private'   informal    BOTH  to  satisfy  his  own 

political  partisans,  ilian  for  addressing  the  public  assembly 
formally  convoked.  Kvrn  commanding  an  army  or  a  II, 
without  any  lawl  Of  Wff  or  habit  of  discipline,  his  power 
of  keeping  up  the  good-humour,  confidence,  and  prompt 
obedience  of  hil  nan,  3ep<  oded  DOt  a  little  OO  his  command 
of  Bpceoh.  Nor  was  it  only  to  the  leaden  in  political  Hft 
that  sni-h  an  arrompli>hment  was  indispensable.  In  all 
democracies,  and  probably  in  several  Governments  which 
were  not  A  tea  but  oligarchies  of  an  open  >t, 

the  courts  of  justice  wore  more  M  feu  numerous,  ami  the 
procedure  oral  and  publi,  ;  in  Athei  i ally  the  I  >i  eas- 

tern'.-iwere  both  rarj  anmeronsaad  were  paid  for  attendance. 
Ev<  ii  had  to  go  before  them  in  person,  without  being 

able  to  .send  a  paid  advocate  in  his  place,  if  he  either  required 
R  IT  wvi  tag  oSbred  to  himself,  or  was  accused  of  wrong 
l>v  another.  There  was  no  man  !  ■  ■  who  might  not  bo 
east  or  condemned,  or  fail  in  his  own  suit,  even  with  right 
on   his  side,  unl         I  d  some    power  of  speech  to 


v,  n  vr  WERE  rin:\ : 


iw 


unfold    his   case  to  tl       hkasts,  as  well  as  to  confute  t 

hoods   ami  disentangle  the   sophistry  of  au  opp< 
To  nieet  such  linl.ilii: ■•.-.  I'm, m  which  no  citi/en,  rich  or  poor, 
was  exempt,  a  certain   (raining  in  lp>  I    less 

essential  than  a  certain  training  in  arms.'*"  Thus  was  it 
that  oven  quibbling  ingenuity,  'making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,'  became  a  sort  of  virtue,  because  it  was  obtained 
only  by  that  mastery  over  argument  which  was  the  Athenian*^ 
i"ii  and  necessity,  lie  can  send  a  paid  advocate  to 
quibble  fur  us,  and  do  not  therefore  need  such  argumentative 
Kubtlety.  But  let  us  ask,  are  barristers  pronounced  the 
'corrupters  of  man  kind,'  mid  is  their  art  called  the  art  of 
'making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  as  if  that, 
and  that  alone,  were  the  purport  of  all  pleading?  Yet  in 
ding  a  criminal,  does  not  every  barrister  exert  his 
:y.  eloquence,  subtlety,  ami  knowledge  'to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason  '  ?  Do  we  reprobate  Sergeant 
Talf'ounl  or  sir  EYedosiGt  Xheugerj  if  tlury  succeed  in  gaining 
their  client's  cause,  although  that  had  one?     On 

the  contrary,  the  badness  of  the  cause  makes  the  great 
of  the  triumph. 

Now  let  us    suppose    Sergeant  Talfourd    to  give   lessons 

in  forensic  oratory ;  suppose  him  to  announce  to  the  world, 

that  for  a  certain  sum  he  would  instruct  any  man  in  the 

eart  of  exposition  one1  debofa ■■,  el  the  interrogation  of 

tricks  and   turning-points  of  the  law,  so 

that  dght  become  his  own  advocate!  this  would 

'<»  legal  etiquette;  but  would  it  be  immoral? 
(J rave  men  might,  perhaps,  object  that  Mr.  Talfourd  was 
t'ftvring  to  make    I  ttfl   ami   1  ninns,  \>\   enabling   then 

worse  appear  the  better  reason.     Hut  this  con- 
sequence, foreseen  by  grave  men.  would  not  be  acknowledged 
by  the  teacher*     It  is  doubtless  true  th.it,  owing  to  oratory, 
.and  subtlety,  a  scamp's  cause  is  sometimes  gained  . 
rue  thai  d  honest  man's  cause  is  gained, 


•  OiBrt,  TiiL  463-4.     Compare  H»*t«i,  Gc*ch.  J.  PHI.  ii.  11,  90. 
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and  many  a  scamp  frustrated,  by  the  same  means.  If  forensic 
oratory  does  sometimes  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,  it  also  makes  the  good  appear  in  all  its  strength. 
The  former  is  a  necessary  evil,  the  latter  is  the  very  ohj 
of  a  court  of  justice.  'If,'  says  OalKftlflff,  in  defence  of 
Gorgias,  to  Socrates,  'any  one  should  charge  yon  with  some 
crime  which  you  had  not  committed,  and  carry  yon  off  to 
prison,  you  would  gape  and  stare,  and  would  not  know  what 
to  say ;  and  when  brought  to  trial,  however  contempt 
and  weak  your  accuser  might  be,  If  he  rhose  to  indict  you 
capitally,  you  wouM  perish.  Can  this  he  wisdom,  which, 
if  it  takes  hold  of  a  girted  num.  destroys  the  excellence  of 
I  nature,  rendering  him  incapable  of  preserving  himself 
.]  others  from  the  greatest  dangers,  enabling  his  BOOH 
to  plunder  him  of  all  his  projHi-ty,  and  reducing  him  to  tli 
situation  of  those  who,  bj  a  sentence  of  the  Court.,  have  been 
deprived  of  all  their  rights?  ' 
If  it  be  admitted  that  Serg  ani  Tnlhmrd's  instruction  in 

!r  oratory  would  not  he  immoral,  however  unusual,  we 
1  m  \  •  ■  onl\  to  extend  the  sphere  and  include  politics,  and 
Bent  to  ourselves  1 1 1 < ■  democratic  state  of  Athena,  where 
demagogues  were  ever  on  the  alert,  and  we  shall  be  fully 
persuaded  that  the  art  of  the  Sophists  was  not  considered 
immoral ;    and,    OB    further   proof,   we   select  a  passage 


Plato's  Rfpuoffe,  an  unexceptionable  source. 

Socrates  (in  i'iai.l(,  speaking  of  the  mercenary  teaohen 

whom  the   people   called   Sophists,   soys : — 'These  Sophists 
teach   them  only  the  Ihiny*  which   thtptcpU  »fa$ 

I-.]-  thej  oajlwisdom  It  Is  as  If  a  man  had 

ved  the  instincts  anil  appetitM  of  a  gr.  [Hjwerful 

in    wli.it    manner  to  approach  it>    how  or  why    i 
ferocious  or  calm,  what  cries   it    makes,  what  tones  appease 
and  what  tones  iiritai       I  r  having  learnt  all  this,  ami 

calling  it  wisdom,  I     DM  Baching  it  without  any  know- 

ledge of  what  is  goo.!,  just,  I  -ham. 'fill  and  unjust  among  these 
instincts  an.l  -.-.  \   hut  <-:i  1'ing  fha.t    good  whi.'h  flal 

the  animal,  and  that  bad  ffhieh  irritates  it :  because  he  knows 


not   the  difference  between  what  is  good   in    itsrlf  and  t.hat 
1 1  is  Only  relatively  good.'* 

There  is  the  usual  vein  of  caricature  in  this  description 
ieh    is   ]'  -d    in    1. 1  -^ ■  Q  uartrrly  /,'.  ci,  »r,f  and  there 

given  as  if  the  undoubted  and  unexaggerated  doctrines  of 
thr  Sophists) ;  but  it  very  distinctly  sets  forth  the  fact  that 
the  Sophists  did  nut  touch  anything  contrary  to  public 
morals,  however  their  art  may  have  offended  austere 
teachers.  Indeed  the  very  fact  of  their  popularity  would 
prove  that  they  did  but  respond  to  a  public  want;  and 
because  they  responded  to  this  want  they  were  paid  by  the 
public  in  money.  Plato  constantly  harps  upon  f  1 1 •  i  i-  being 
mercenaries;  but  he  could  afford  such  ffMTMflmn.  Tin-  QzodttJ 
paid  their  Musicians,  Painters,  Sculptors,  PhysJciftnij  Poets, 
and  Teachers  in  Schools;  why  therefore  should  they  not 
pay  their  Philosophers?  Zt  no  of  Elea  was  paid;  so  was 
Deraocritus ;  it  is  true  that  both  of  these  have  been  some- 
times included  amongst  the  Sophists.  We  see  nothing  man 
derogatory  in  the  acceptance  of  money  by  Philosopher?* 
than  by  Poets ;  and  we  know  how  the  latter  Stipulated  for 
handsome  payment. 

Having  done  our  best  to  Bhow  that  the  'Sophistical  urt'- 
that  dOM  which  the  Sophists  had  in  common — was  not 
immoral,  or  at  any  rate  was  not  regarded  as  immoral  by  the 
Greeks,  we  will  now  see  how  the  case  stands  with  respect 
bo  i  lie  old  accusation  of  their  having  e<>rruj>ied  the  Athenian 
youth,  and  of  their  doctrines  being  essentially  corrupting. 

That  the  Athenians  did  not  consider  t hi-  Sophists  as 
corrupters  of  youth  is  unequivocally  shown  in  two  facta:  they 
did  not  impeach  the  Sophists,  and  I  hey  ilid  impeach  Socrates. 
When  Anaxa^oras  the  philosopher,  and  ProtagoTas  the 
hist,  *  sapped  the  foundations  of  morality  '  by  expressing 
ions  contrary  to  the  religion  of  Athens,  they  were 
1  mulshed;  but  who  impeached  Gorgias,  or  llippios,  or 
Prodicus? 

The  art,  however,  may  have  been  essentially  corrupting, 

•    PlATO. 
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although  to  contemporaries  it  did  not  appear  so.  Wc 
believe  it  was  so,  if  1'  or  all  tin 

consequences  which  can  logically  be  deduced  from  it.     But 
*  logical  consequences  '  are  unjust  standards.     Men 
responsible  for  what    others    may  consider    their  dool 
to.'    It  ma  on  the  ground  of  mob  remote  dado 
fjhfti  Socrates  was  put  to  death;    and  on  such  1  tin 

Itta  have  been  the  byword  of  reproach.  Mr.  Grote 
grapples  directly  with  tin-  fuet  when  he  declares  Athens  at 
the  close  of  the  IVIononnesian  war  was  not  more  corrupt 
than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiadr-j  and  Aristides  -. 

U  boon  max rragb,  we  should  demand  quite  other  evidence 

i!i, in  tinii  u-.iiiilly  alleged,  before  believing  the  oorrnption 
due  to  i  bfl  ^-phists. 

Wliy  fcheo  did    Plato  Bpeab  of  the  Sophists  with  so  much 

Why  did  bs  oonaidez  their  teachings)  dangei 
Beeenae  ha  differed  from  tiian  ia  fole.    He  hated  them  for 

the  same  reasou  that  Calvin  hated  Servetus;  but  having  a 
more  generous  nature  than  Calvin,  his  hatred  of  their 
doctrines  did  not  HBN  so  disgraceful  a  form.  If  his 
allegations  are  to  condemn  the  Si mhtsts,  they  must  equally 
condemn  all  Hi  i  of  that  day.    *  Whoever  will  read 

or  the  .  will  see  in  how  sweeping 

and    indiscriminate   a   manner   he   passes   the   sen' 
condemnation.      Not  only  tho  Bosnian  and  ''ill  the  Rhetors, 
but  all   the    Music-, ms    and     |  :lln-r    J)ithyraml>ic    01    Ti 
Poets,  all  the  Staii  smen  past  as  well  as  present,  not  excepting 
even  the  great  Pericles,  receive  from  his  hand  one  0ODU 
stamp  of  dishonoar.'*     But  so  far  is  he  from  considering  the 
Sophists  as  peculiar  corrupters  of  Athenian  morality  *  that 
he  distinctly  protests  a  "a  imt  that  >u  in  a  remarkable 

bga  of  the  HtpiMic.     i\  la,  ha  says,  the  whole  people  or 

!y,  with  its  established  morality,  intelligence,  am 
tone  of  sentime.t.  which  is  intrinsi,  ally  virions;  the  •  ■  ],,  ,-. 
of  such  a  •  ociety  must  be  vicious  also,  other*  teaching 

would  not  be  received  ;  and  cv.n    it"  f.h.  ir  private   teaching 
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WHAT  WfillE  TBBYS 

over  so  good,  its  effect  would  be  washed  aw;i 
in  some  few  privileged  natures,  by  overwhelming  influences.' 
The  truth   Ifl  that,  in  as  far  U  fche  Sophists  taught  any 
doctrine  at  all,  their  doctrine  was  ethical ;  and  to  suppose 
man  u-..  mnomJ  ethics,  i '••■.  systems  of  morality  known 

by  them  to  be  immoral,  is  absurd.  To  clear  up  this  point  we 
mu-  our  to  ascertain  what  that  doctrine  was. 

■>'a  account  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  caricature,  since  it  is 
impossible  that  any  man  should  have  ■  -ri-msly  -m!  rtained 
such  a  doctrine.     What  Protagoras  aud  I  thought  is 

not  given,  but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  what  they  thought. 
PJato  BeiieS  hold  uf  one  of  their  doctrine*,  and,  interpreti: 
it  in  his  own  way,  makes  It  lead  bo  the  most  outrageous  ab- 
surdity and  immorality.     This  is  as  if  Berkeley*!  doctrine  bad 
been  transmitted  bo  us  l>\  I'.crkeley,  it  is  well  known, 

denied  the  existenoe  of  the  external  world,  resolving  it  into  a 
simple  world  of  ideas.  Beattie  taunted  him  with  not  having 
followed  out  his  principles,  and  with  '",l  having  walked  ov<  r 
apredpice.  This  was  a  gross  misrepresentation  :  an  ignoroMo 
eUnchi;  Beattio  misnndersl  tod  the  argument,  and  drew  con- 
elusions  IV.  hi  his  misunderstanding.  Now,  suppose  him  to 
have  written  I  dialogue  on  the  plan  of  those  ol  Plato;  sup- 
pose him  making  Berkeley  expound  his  argument  in  the  way 
he  (Beatti.-j  interpreted  it,  with  a  flavour  of  exaggeration  for 
the  sake  of  effect,  and  of  absurdity  for  the  sake  of  easy  H -filia- 
tion :  how  would  he  have  made  Berkeley  speak?  Somewhat 
thus  :— '  reSj  I  ijki  i i:(:j  iia  thai,  then-  is  DO  MMO  external  exist- 
ence  as  that  which    men   TO  i  lieve  in.     There  is  no 

world  of  matter,  but  onfy  ■  world  of  ideas.    If  1  weze  to  walk 

pice,  I   should  receive  no  injury:  it  is  only  an 

I  precipice.' 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  a  Beattie;  how  true  it  is  most 

men  know :   it  is,  however,  quite  as  true  as  I'lai"  re- 

tation  of  the  Sophists.     From  Berkeley's  works  we  <  an  COn- 


oai  \iii.  p.  69.  Th*>  pat-f.ige  fifi-rml  to  is  litpub.  ri.  49-J  (pnge  388,  cd. 
BckluT),  ■wl  tlie  Sopliirtj  nro  ncntiouvd  bj  uuac  n  the  tcnch<-ra  of  frboa  i« 
bmtt. 


rid  Boattio.   Plato  we  can  i  -II. i,  t  from  experience  of. 

nature:  *-x j u- ii< •  t !«-*•  tells  us  that  DO  man,  far  less  :i u v  set 
men,  could  seriously,  publicly,  and  constantly  broach  doctrines 
thought  to  be  subversive  of  nil  morality,  without  incurring 
the  heaviest  penalties.  To  broach  immoral  doctrines  with 
the  faintest  prospect  of  success,  a  man  must  do  so  in  the  name 
of  rigid  morality.  To  teach  immorality,  and  openly  to  avow 
that  it  is  immoral,  was,  according  to  Plato,  the  office  of  the 
Sophists;*  a  statement  which  carries  with  it  its  own  rontra- 
diction. 


IT.  Protagoras. 


Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  isolate  the  Sophists 
from  previous  teachers,  n«  if  they  were  no  direct  prodni 
the  speculative  effort^  whir h  preceded  them.    Theyillu> 

Que  rrisis  at  which   philosophy  had  arrived.     They  took  the 

.•■','.'.'..•'', as  Sixaate* took "flie pontivt  issue  outcd  thodilemsMu 
Protagoras,  the  first  who  is  said  to  have  avowed  himself  a 
Sophist,  was  born  at  Abdera,  where  Democritus  first  noticed 
him  as  a  porter,  who  showed  great  address  in  inventing  the 
I  in  it. f  The  consequence  was  that  Democritus  gave  him 
instructions  in  Philosophy.  The  story  is  apocryphal,  but 
indicates  a  connection  to  have  existed  between  the  specula- 
tions of  the  two  thinkers.  Let  ua  suppose  Protagoras  to 
have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Democritus  ;  with  him  to  have 
rejected  the  unity  of  the  EleaticB  and  to  have  maintained 
tic  -  existence  of  the  Many.  From  Democritus  he  would  also 
learn  that  thought  has  its  origin  in  sensation.  There  were 
two  points  in  the  Demoeritean  system  which  he  could  not 
accept,  viz.  the  Atomic  ami  i;.jl ..•■  live.  These  two  imp]] 
other.    Reflection  is  necessary  to  construct  the  idea  of  A' 

•  This  puuuige  in  Ibe  Prot<igora$  in  often  Ntend  '•■<  ■'■•   n  proof  of  tho  sluuw- 
Unnriti  i-t'  On    BopUaM,  ami  aoBMl  tfafl  ill-fvroor  with  which  they  w«-re 

warded.     It  is  only  a  proof  nf  Plato's  cartL-aMire. 

t  What  iho  precise  rigniflmtko  of  *6\n  i"  w«  ■"?  ttiiabk'  t'i  t-nv.     A  | 
knot,  neb  n«  i*  am  wad,  h  flip  com  Protagui»a 

h««l  •■untriv.d  ■  *.rt   pf  wootlrn  in;  l  pi  thu  glazier*  ii»<\  and  which  '* 

W*.-d  by  the  porli-rs  in  QfMOa  and  Italy  lo  thi»  day, 
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and  it  is  from  the  idea  of  Atoms  nut  perceived  bj  the  sense, 
that  the  existence  of  Reflection  is  proved.  ProtagOXBa  re- 
jected the  Alums,  rod  would  therefore  reject   Reflection. 

He  said  thai  Thought  was  Sem-atiuii,  and  all  knnwl.'.l  _;■  •  .-.iii- 
Bequently  individual. 

not  Che  place  of  his  birth  no  irss  than  the  i  ra<l ii 

story  teed  one  to  suppose  some  connection  with  Deni"critus, 
we  might  feel  authorized  to  adopt  certain  expressions  of  Plato, 
Bid  consider  Protagorai  to  have  derived  his  doctrine  from 
Jlrrarlitns.  He  certainly  resembles  the  la  I  Denned  i"  the 
main  results  to  which  his  speculations  led  him.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  feet  ta  unquestionable,  that  he  maintained  the 
doctr  bought  being  identical  with  and  limited  to  Sen- 

:.    Nov, tola  doctrine  implies  that  everything  \a  true 

r<Ui(iv'lii — every  sensation  is  a  true  sensation  |  ami,  08  there 
is  nothing  but  sensation,  knowledge  is  inevitably  Beating 

in  a  melancholy  mind]  ae  in  that  of  Heraclituej 

eh  a  doctrine  would  deepen  sadness,  till  it  produced  6j  - 

sjiair.      In  minds  of  greater  ela.^tieit  y.  in  men  of  greater  con- 

e,  such  a  doctrine  would  leail  !■•  ft •< a>'  '■< dstD. 

In  Protagoras  it  became  the  formula  :  '  Man  is  the  measure 

of  all  things.' 

Sextus  Empiricus  giwstho  psychological  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tagoras very  explicitly;  and  his  account  may  be  received 
without  suspicion.      Wfi  translate  a  portion  of  it : — 

atter,  says  Protagoras,  is  in  a  perpetual  flux;*  whilst 
it  undergoes  augmentations  and  losses,  the  senses  also  are 
modified,  according  to  the  age  and  disposition  of  the  body. 
He  said,  also,  that  the  reasons  of  all  phenomena  (appearances) 
resided  in  matter  as  1  rovs  Xoyova  iravrtov  tm»  (f>a-.vo- 

Hiritiv   vtroKiiodai  iv  tt)  vXtj)  ;   SO   that   matter,  in    itself,  might 
ired   to  each.     But  men    have  different 

in  nt  different  times,  according  to  the  changes  in 
d.     W  hoever  is  in  a  healthy  state  pen 


•   TJ|»-  i*V»  fcvoritr  «Trcu,  U  aXpCMllon  whidi,  If  ii"i  bffVBVad  bj  S..\i\ 

would  couBra  Uxe  conjfcton*  above  iwpwtfllg  llvrsclitus,  iuj  the  sourve  uf 


i 


things  snch  as  they  appear  to  all  others  in  a  healthy  state,  an 
vicevereii.     A  similar  course  holds  with  respect  to  diflcrvu 

•reOasin  ,•  and  waking.     U  reforet 

criterion  Of  that  which  ariaM ;  all  thut  is  perceived  by  falsi 
exists,  that  which  is  perceived  hy  no  man  does  not  exist.'* 
This  statement  Of  tfa  -  "it  philosophical  truth,  the 

Relnthity  "1*  Human    Knowlcd'.-e.  which  seems  first  to  have 

found  ita  diatdnol  formula  in  Protagoras,  although  the  cm  rent 

of  Bpeenlalion  hud  long  been  bandf&g  that  way,  is  historically 
reu);n-k:i  !>!<•. ;  YYr  cannot  ascertain  in  how  far  Protagoras  had 
mastered  its  intellectual  ucc,  thai   is.  its   psychologi- 

cal funiulatu.ii  and  its  sceptir.il  l-.-.t.l i  ;  kit.  \\v  kimw  that  he 
had  mastered  its  practical  significance,  namely,  the  instigation 
to   cease  philosophic  d.ition,  and  seek  only  effective 

agreement  among  men. 

Whether  Protagoras  or  any  other  of  the  Sophists  clearly 
Saw  all  that  acute  metaphysicians  have  since  seen  in  his 
formula,  may  be  doubted.  Tint  there  is  no  donbt  that  his  for- 
mula was  one  wlkdi  forcibly  directed  men's  attention  to  the 
cardinal  quest  h. a  of  all  phflOflflpbiaiflg.      Plato  and  Aristotle 

beta  attempted  ■  n  fatation  of  the  formula,  both  attempted 

to  construct  some  Criterion  or  itandard  of  truth.  They  fade 
I  think  ;  but  only  on  tho  assumption  of  tlu-ir  having  su 
eeeded  could  philosophy  have  been  continued. 

The  formula  marks  a  crisis.  It  announced  the  vanity  of 
philosophizing.  But.  Protagoras  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
purely  negative  result.  If  philosophy  was  to  be  abjured, 
something  must  take  its  place.  Scepticism  could  not  suffice 
for  anergetfa  aaata 

The  difference  between  tin    Sophists  and  the  Sceptics  was 
this :  they  were    both    cominced  of  1he   iusulliciciiey    of  all 
■  i   ...I.  ]_•.>,  but  the  Sceptics  contented  themselves  with  the 
conviction,  while  the   Sophists,  satisfied  with  the  VMU 

•  SmnBua  I  -rrhon.  Paris  1621.  p.  44. 

+  'Tin'  r.-ln'  ivity  of  bxnrladgl  i1-  n  Iruitm  to  r.s,  liut  was  .t  gnat  psychological 
■  ttj  fa  ilH-Ciih  MBtngf  brfwo  Chr  orcry  th»  flnt  & 

uf  ProU|r<»nis.*— Jmwktt:  Inirvdimiou  (u  lite 

■tm*. 
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all  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  tin-  universe,  began 
imsider  their  relatieus  to  other  men  :  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  politics  and  rhetoric*  If  tin •! -■  wtB  no  possibility 
of  Truth,  there  only  remaiucd  the  possibility  of  Persuasion. 
If  one  opinion  were  as  true  ns  another, — that  is,  if  neither 
wore  true, — it  was  nevertheless  desirable,  fin  the  sake  of 
Society,  that  certain  opinions  should  prevail ;  and,  if  Logic 
was  powerless,  Bhetorio  wu  i  iih-irut.  Benee  Ptoiagoms  is 
made  to  say,  by  Plato,  that  tli.  vies  man  is  the  physician  of 
the  soul :  he  cannot  indeed  induce  truer  thoughts  Into  the 
mind,  since  all  i  equally  true;  but  he  can  induce 

iltbiev  and  more  profitable  thoughts.     He  can  in  the 

Society,  since  by  the  power  of  oratory  he  can 
introduce  good  useful  sentiments  iu  the  place  of  those  base 
and  li  art  fill. t 

This  doctrine  may  be  false ;  but  is  it  not  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  philosophy  of  the  epoch  ?  It  may  be  immoral ; 
bat  is  it  necessarily  the  bold  and  shameless  immorality 
attributed  to  the  Sophists?  To  us  it  appears  to  be  neither 
more  in.r  less  than  the  result  of  a  sense  of  the  radical  in- 
efficiency of  knowledge.  Protagoras  had  spent  his  youth 
in  t  i  "l"  philosophy  ;  he  hud  found  thai  study  vain  and 

idle  ;  he  had  utterly  rejected  it,  and  had  turned  his  attention 
elsewhere.  A  man  of  practical  tendencies,  he  mated  a 
practical  result.  Failing  in  this,  he  sought  another  path, 
firmly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  something  more 
definite  wherewith  to  enter  the  world  of  action.  Plato  could 
see  no  nobler  end  in  life  than  that  of  contemplating  Being, — 
D  t  hat  of  familiarising  the  mind  with  the  eternal  Stood,  the 
Just,  and  the  Beautiful, — of  which  all  goodness,  jOsticSj  and 
beautiful  things  were  the  images.  With  such  a  view  of  life 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  despise  the  scepticism  of  the 
Sophists.  This  scepticism  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
pasaage  from  the  speech  of  Pallidas,  in  Plato's  Gorging : — 
•  Philosophy  is  a  graceful  thing  when  it  is  moderately  culti- 

•  See  Plato's  dofiution  '■•(  ll»<-  <•   ,  ".  BoptUta,  p.  1 10. 

t   Tknttttiu.  f. 


I  ill  J th  j   li;(.  if  any  oue  OOCtm}01  hi:u.s<-ll"  with   it  be- 
yond tin-  proper  age,  it  ruins  him;  for,  however  great  may  be 

iiy.  it  lie  philosophizes  too  loriLT  he  must  of 
sity  be  inexperienced  in  all  those  things  which  one  who 
would  be  great  and  eminent  must  be  experienced  in.  He 
must  be  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  with 
the  mode  "1"  influencing  other  men  in  the  intercourse  of  lift 
whether  private  or  public,  and  with  the  and  pi 

pfooe  of  men;  in  short,  with  human  chtt&etem  and  mam 
And   when   sndb   men  are  called  upon  to  act,  whether  on 
private  or  public  occasion,  tin  y  •  OpOM  themselves  to  ridicule, 
■is  politicians  do  when  they  come  to  your  OOnVfUM&ian, 
;i:ni  attempt  bo  COpfl  with  yon  in  argument;  for  every  man, 
as  Euuj  i  ,OO0Upiea  himself  With  that  in  which  he  tiiids 

himself  superior:  that  in  which  he  is  inferior  he  »' 
and  speaks  ill  of  it,  but  praises  what  be  excels  iu,  Qui 
that  in  doing  so  he  in  praising  himself.  Che  beet  thing,  In 
my  opinion,  is  to  partake  of  both.  It  is  good  to  partake  of 
pi  HowpilJ  by  way  of  education,  and  it  is  not  ungraceful  in 
young  man  to  philosophize.  But,  if  he  continues  to  do  s 
when  he  grows  older,  he  becomes  ridiculous,  and  I  feel  to- 
wards him  as  I  should  towards  a  grown  person  who  lispe 
and  played  at.  childish  plays.  When  I  see  an  old  man  still 
continuing  to  philosophize,  I  think  he  deserves  lobe  &0| 
Howorer  great  his  natural  talents,  he  is  utuler  the  nee 
of  avoiding  the  assembly  and  public  places,  where,  as  t 
pod  say*,  BU  beOBnir  eminent,  and  to  hide  himself, 
to  pass  his  life  whispering  to  two  or  three  striplings  in  a 
corner,  but  never  spcakiug  out  anything  great,  and  bold, 
and  liberal.' 

That  Protagoras,  no  loss  than  Piodicus,*  was  a  In  iher 
:  -ilil  j .  if  nut  of  the  highest  abstract  view.-,  of  tb 
Good,  is  clearly  made  out  not,  only  in  Mr.  <  J  rote's  work,  bu 
in  that  of  Zi-ller,  where  the  Sophists  are  unfavourably  trea 

*wn«ping  cotktan 
lion   uf   ihu  Su]thi>bi  ;    ami    imln-i!    lli.    :; u l h< ir  <>1   I In    wrl!-konirn  parable, 
Chokr  nf  Itrrcui  nUBftml  Uh 
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on  the  whole,*  and  ifl  indeed  BOpported  bj  the  testimony  of 
Plato  and  X&nophon.     TJ  I  of  the  Sophistfl  may  not 

been  of  a  very  lofty  kind,  bat  they  wore  0013 sidcrcd, 
even  by  enemies,  t<>  be  adapted  to  the  ezigeneiei  of  the  day. 
The  Sophists  doubted  (be  possibility  of  Philosophy;  they 
were  assured  only  of  the  advantage  of  Oratory.  In  their 
visits  to  various  cities  they  could  not  fail  to  remark  the 
variety  of  laws  and  ordina;nv*  in  the  different  States.     This 

vnricty  Impressed  them  wit  1 1  a  conviction  that  these  were  do 
things  U  Right  and  Wrong  by  nature,  but  only  by  con- 
vention.   This,  therefore,  become  a  fundamental  precept  with 
them.     It  was  but  a  corollary  of  their  dogma  respecting 
Truth.     Fur  man  there  was  no  Eternal  Right  because  there 
was  no  Eternal  Truth  ;  to  Hxntov  kcu  to  auj-^pov  ov  fyvau  a\\il 
vofiif) :  law  wus  but  the  law  of  each  city.    '  That  which  appears 
jnst  and  honourable  t..  c.i.-li  <-ity,  is  sn  far  tlurt  etty,  Ofl   to«g 
opinion  is  entertained,'  says  Protagoras  in  the  Thdd  I  tm 
ISO). 
This  denial  of  abstract  Truth  and  abstract  Justice  is  easily 
pushed  to  absurd  and  immoral  consequences ;  but  we  have 
no  evidence  that  such  oonieotieuces  were  maintained  by  the 
i*te.    Plato  often  judges  them  by  such  consequences ;  but 
ind.'i  of  the  want  of  any  confidence  in Ixib  represent** 

Bfl  laithful,  wc  fan  uflcn  il.  :<  n  in  Pl;i.to  himsi'llYvidi 

■  •I  hi-  general  statements.     Thus,  he  on 
■us  occasions  makes  the  Sophists  maintain  thai  Might  ifl 
Right.     Moderns,  who  always  accept  him  as  positive  testi- 
mony, have  therefore  unanimously  repeated  this  statement. 
ions  that  ti»ej  could  not  have  held  this  opinioi 

except  in  a   \>  rj  q  Lalified   form.     And.  in  the  firat  Book  of 

the  Republic,  Thrneymachoa  On-  sophist  is  made  to  explain 

molv,  that  Jostioe  is  the  law  ordained  bj 

the  party  which  is  strongest  in  the  State.    Thus,  in  b  demo- 

•  7.KM.KU  :    I'kilof.  dcr  (tri/.krr,,  i    7T"».       In  0  " '  flf   '■>'■     "■■■  '■" 
KmsrilAirr**  duulit  reapctftinir  the  .n.  ■    ■!   ! ;,    l'i.»Tuto 

Protagoras,  u  being  '  quite  worth  j  of  11  Tii-  i-   1 .  tv  .  bam 

of  ll»n  unliimrT  t  .i  !l  :i - k.  with  Xi.t  i  i  ».   •  AUr 

*»ruju  wl"  !  »£>«•»  «  (-•"'  Myu?' 


ISO 
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Of  the  people  are  the  law* :  Qmm  laws 
arc  for  tlieir  advantage :  therefore  just.   Now,  in  this  admis- 
sion, by  Pluto,  of  a  qualification  of  the  abstract  formula, 
'  Might   is   Bight,'   we  see  evidence  of  that  formula  DOT 
having  been  promulgated  bjr  the  Sophists  ;  it  was  only 

'ii  by  Fifth).  Whftt  tliej  meant  was  this:  All 
law  is  but  . .  ,  v,  ntinn  :  the  convention  of  each  State  is  there- 
fore just/or  it ;  and,  inasmuch  as  any  such  convention  must 
necessarily  be  ordained  by  the  strongest  party,  »*.«.  must  bo 
the  will  of  the  many,  so  we  may  see  that  justice  is  but  tl 
advantage  of  the  strongest. 

The  foregoing  will,  we  trust,  suffice  to  show  that  the 
uttribni.cd  to  them  by  Plato  ore  ofteti  cariciitur.*-*, 
and  admit  of  very  different  explanation.  Well  might  Gorgias 
exclaim,  on  reading  the  Dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  *  I 
ili.l  nut  recognise  myself.  The  young  man,  however,  has 
great  talent  for  satire.' 

The  Sophists  were   the  natural  product  of  the  opinions 
of  the  epoch.      In  them  we  see  the  first  '■•  protest 

,  i « nihility  of  metaphysical  science.  This  protest, 
however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  protest  of  Bacon 
—  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  germ  of  positive  science. 
It.  mm  tli.«  ptotosl  of  i  affled  min«ls.  Xhe  philosophy  of  the 
day  led   to   scepti< -is .-.<  -,    but   with    s.  .   energetic 

man  could  remain  contented.  Philosophy  was  therefore 
denouiKV.l,  n<»t  because  a  surer,  safer  path  of  inquiry  had 
been  discovered,  but  because  philosophy  was  found  to  lead 
nowhither.  The  scepticism  of  the  Sophists  was  a  scepticism, 
with  which  no  great  speculative  intellect  could  I  uted. 

Accordingly  with  Socrates  philosophy  again  re-asserted  bar 

"IT. 


he 

> 
I 

; 

; 


ll'HILK  the  brilHsml  ba  were  gaining  money 

¥1       renown    by   protesting    against   Philosophy, — whil>-, 

'ting  as  the  basis  of  nil  arguments  the  ideas  generally 

l.-iit  on  great  topies,  they  taught  the  arts  uisiou 

nly  practieal  Ottteome  of  philosophy, — there  suddenly 

appeared  amongst  tliein  a  strange  antagonist.     The  picture 

be  presents  iu  the  ordinary  coneeption  is  a  perfect  contrast  to 

l    They  bad  Blighted  Trotb;  bhey  had  denied  her.    He 

ber  his  mistress ;  and -with  patient  tabonr,  with 

untiring  energy,  his  large  wise  soul  toiled  after  perfect  ' '"iii- 

inunion  with  her.     They  had  deserted  Truth  for  money  and 

mi.    He  had  remained   constant   to  her  In   povertr> 

.  rowed  bo  teach  byi  ryfehing.    He  only  knew  that  he 

knew  nothing ]  and  denied  thai  anything  eonld   be  taught. 

Yet  be  bettered  he  eonld  be  of  service  to  his  fellow-men ; 

aoi  b  I  -itt  bj  helping  them  to  learn,     His  mission 

was  to  examine  ti:  ts  of  others,    TbSa  be  humorously 

explained  by  reference  to  his  mother's  profession  of  midwife. 

What  she  did   for  women  in  labour  he  could  <h.  for   to*  n 
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pregnant  wit h  1 1 1 .  | •:.     He  was  an  BOOOOdhdWOf  U< 
assisted  ideas  in  their  birth,  and,  having  brought  th.m  into 
light,  hr  examined  them,  to  sec  if  ti  ■  fit  to  live:  if 

true,  they  were  welcomed;  if  false,  destroyed*  And  for  this 
assistance  he  demanded  no  pecuniary  recompense ;  he  sted- 
fastly  refused  every  bribe  of  the  kind 

He  was  slaved   questioner  of  all  men  who  were 

renowned  for  wisdom,  or  any  intellectual  eminence  ;  and 
they  wero  somewhat,  puzzled  by  tlu-ir  questioner.  Who  is 
he?—  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus.  What  does  he? — 
Converse.  For  what  purpose? — To  expose  error.  Simply 
that?— That,  and  no  more.     Has  he  no  truth  to  put  in  the 

•  of  error? — None  ;  except  the  truth  that  man  is  iguorant 

(ancles  himself  wise. 
ie  gorgeous  Sophists,  in  their  flowing  robes,  follow 
by  crowds  of  eager  listeners,  treat  poor  and  hum  brj  - 

ela-l  .-'v rates  witli  ineffable  contempt.  He  was  rude  rod 
ungainly  in  his  movemrnts  j  unlike  all  respectable  citizens  in 
his  habits.  Barefoot,  he  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Athens 
absorbed  in  thought;  sometimes  he  Btood  still  for  hours, 
fixed  in  n  im.      Every  day  he  strolled  into  the  inarket- 

.  and  disputed  with  all  who  were  willing.  In  appearance 
he  reaemMed  ■  Silenus.  His  flattened  nose,  with  wide  and 
upturned  nostrils,  his  projecting  eyeballs,  his  thick  and  sensual 
!  i    -  e.pe  and  unwieldy  belly,  were  all  points  upon 

which  ridicule  might iasten.  Yet  when  this  BQennfl  spoke 
there  was  a  witchery  in  his  tongue  which  fascinated  those 
whom  his  appearance  had  i  ',  tod    '  .1-. hired 

that  he  was  forced  to  stop  his  cars  and  Bee   away,  thai   he 
t  not  sit  down  beside    SocratM  and   'grow 

ling  to  his  talk.'     Let  us  hear  Alcil-ia.h •-  describe  him.* 
'I  will  begin  the  praise  of  Socrates  by  comparing  him  tofl 
I'erhaps  he  will    I  li  ink    that    this 
iniindnc. d  for  1 1  ■  i  [diculfi  :  but,  f  . 

is  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  truth.      1  as:-eri  then,  that 


IJtT'a  Una*] 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SOCRATES. 

is   exactly  like    those.    Silenuses  that    sit   in    the 
sculptors '  shops,  and  which  are  canred  holding  flutes  or  pipes, 
but  which,  when  divided  in  two,  are  found  to  contain  within- 
side  the  images  of  the  gods.     I  assert  that  Socrates  is  like 
the  Satyr  Marsyas;  that  your  form  and  appearance  are  like 
these  Satyrs,  I  think  that  even  you  will  not  venture  to  deny  ; 
ton  like  you  are  to  them  in  all  other  things,  now  hear. 
Are  you  not  scornful  and  petulant  ?    If  you  deny  this,  I  will 
bring  witnesses.     Are  you  not  a  piper,  and  for  more  wonder- 
,1  a  one  than  he  ?  for  Marsyas,  and  whoever  now  pipes  the 
music  that  he  taught,  that  music  which  is  of  heaven,  and 
ibed  as  being  taught  by  Marsyas,  enchants  men  through 
e  power  of  the  mouth ;  for,  if  any  musician,  be  ho  skilful 
not,  awakens  this  music,  it  alone  enables  him  to  retain 
e  minds  of  men,  and  from  the  divinity  of  its  nature  makes 
ident  those  who  are  in  want  of  the  Gods  and  initiation. 
OfQ  differ  only  from  Marsyas  in  this  circumstance,  that  you 
effect  without  ins1nim«  nls,  by  mere  words,  all  that  he  can 
do;   for,  when  we  hear  Pericles,  or  any  other  arctunpl  wheel 
orator,  deliver  a  discourse,  no  one,  as  it  were,  cares  anything 
about  it.     But  when  an y one  hears  you,  or  even  your  words 
d  by  another,  though  ever  so  rude  and  unskilful  a 
8]>eaker,  be  that  person  a  woman,  man,  or  child,  we  are  struck 
.1  retained,  as  it  were,  by  the  discourse  clinging  to  our 
minds. 

1  Tf  I  was  not  afraid  that  T  am  a  great  deal  too  drunk,  T 
ufirm  to  you  by  an  oath  the  strange  effects  which  1 
assure  you  I  have  suffered  6 on    bifl  IKftdM,  and  suffer  still ; 
tor,  when  I  hear  him  sp'-ak,  my  heart  leaps  up  l';ir  more  thai) 
I  of  those  who  celebrate  the  Corybantic  Mysteries; 
my  tears  are  poured  out  as  he  talks — a  thing  I  have  seen 
happen  to  many  others  beside  myself.     I  have  heard  Pericles 
and  other  excellent  orators,  and  have  been  pleased  with  their 
s,  but  I  suffered  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  nor  was  my 
ion!   ever  on  those  occasions  disturbed  and  filled  with  self- 
reproach,  as  if  it  were  slavishly  laid   prostrate.     But  this 
Marsyas  here  has  often  affected  me  in  the  way  I  describe, 
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until  the  life  which  I  lead  seamed  hardly  worth  living, 
not  deny  it,  Socrates;  far  I  well  know  that  if  <v.-n  now 
qTmHW  to  listen  to  you,  I  could  not  resist,  but  should  again 
suffer  the  same  effects ;  for,  my  friends,  he  forces  me  to 
confess,  that  while  I  myself  am  still  in  want  of  many  things, 
1  neglect  my  own  necessities,  and  attend  to  those  of  the 
Athenians.  I  Btop  my  ears,  therefore,  as  from  the  Sirens, 
and  flee  away  as  fast  as  possible,  that  I  may  not  sit  down 
beside  him  and  grow  old  in  listening  to  his  talk  ;  for  this 

lias  reduced  me  to  feel  the  sentiment  of  shame,  which 
imagine  no  one  would  readily  believe  was  in  me ;  he  aloi 
inspires  DM  witli  CHOOSM  and  awe;  for  I  feel  in  his  prc- 
inv  incapacity  of  refuting  what  he  says,  or  of  refusing  to  do 
that  which  he  directs;  but,  when  I  depart  from  him,  tin- 
glory  which  the  multitude  confers  overwhelms  me.  I  e-rap 
therefore,  and  hide  myself  from  him,  and  when  I  sec  him 
am  overwhelmed  with  humiliation,  because  I  have  neglected 
iat  I  have  confessed  to  him  ought  to  be  done ;  and 
often  and  often  have  I  wished  that  he  were  no  toogei  to  be 
H4MM1  among  men.  Bnt,  if  that  were  to  happen,  I  well  know 
that  I  should  suffer  far  greater  pain ;  so  that  where  I  can 
turn,  or  what  I  can  do  with  this  man,  I  know  not.  All  t; 
Iki.v  1  and  niaay  others  suffered  from  the  pipings  of  this 

'And  observe  how  like  he  is  to  what  I  said,  and  what 
wonderful  power  lie  possesses.  I  know  that  there  is  not  one 
Of  \  OH  who  is  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  Socrates  ;  but  since 
I  liuvt-  begun,  I  will  make  him  plain  to  you.  You  observe 
how  passionately  Socrates  affects  the  intimacy  of  those  who 
are  beautiful,  and  how  ignorant  he  professes  him  i<e; 

appearances  in  themselves  excessively  Silenic.  This,  my 
friends,  is  the  external  form  with  which,  like  one  of  the 
sculptured  Sileni,  he  has  clothed  himself ;  for,  if  you  open 
liim,you  will  find  within  admirable  t..  inperanco  and  wisdom: 
for  he  cares  not  for  mere  beauty,  but  despises  DOOM  I  lian  any 
one    can    imagine    all    external  ■  n-,    whether  it   be 

beauty,  or  wealth,  or  glory,  ox  any  other  thing  for  which  the 
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multitude  felicitates  the  possessor.  He  esteems  these  things, 
and  us  who  honour  them,  as  nothing,  and  lives  among  men, 
making  all  the  objects  of  their  admiration  the  playthings  of 
his  irony.  But  I  know  not  if  any  one  of  you  have  ever  seen 
the  divine  images  which  are  within,  when  he  has  been  opened 
and  is  serious.  I  have  seen  them,  and  they  are  so  supremely 
beautiful,  so  golden,  so  divine  and  wonderful,  that  everything 
which  Socrates  oomsttadfl  surely  ought  to  be  obeyed,  eve: 
like  the  voice  of  a  God. 

4  Many  other  and  most  wonderfid  qualities  might  well  be 
pntbed  in  Socrates,  but  such  as  these  might  singly  be  attri- 
buted to  others.  But  that  which  is  unparalleled  in  Socrates, 
is,  that  he  is  unlike,  and  above  comparison  with,  all  other 
men,  whether  those  who  have  lived  in  ancient  times,  or  those 
who  exist  now;  for,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Brasidas  and 
many  others  are  such  as  was  Achilles.  Pericles  deserves 
comparison  with  Nestor  and  Antenor;  and  other  excellent 
persons  of  various  times  may,  with  probability,  be  drawn  into 
I  ^on  with  each  other.     But  to  such  a  singular  man  as 

5,  both  himself  and  his  discourses  are  so  uncommon,  no 
one,  :-!mi.M  he  seek,  would  find  a  parallel  among  the  present 
or  the  past  generations  of  mankind  ;  unless  they  should  say 
that  he  resembled  those  with  whom  I  lately  compared  him  ; 
for  assuredly,  he  and  his  discourses  are  like  nothing  but.  the 
Sileni  and  the  Satyrs.  At  first  I  forgot  to  make  you  ob- 
serve how  like  his  discourses  are  to  those  Satyrs  when  they 
are  opened;  for,  if  any  one  will  listen  to  the  talk  of  Socrates, 
it  will  appear  to  him  at  first  extremely  ridiculous;  the 
phrases  anil  CTCptOOBJOBS  wMcfo 3m  employs  fold  mound  his 
:  ior  the  skin,  as  it  wore,  of  a  rude  and  wanton  Satyr.  lie 
is  always  ffflHrrg  about  brass-founders,  and  leather-cutters, 
and  skin-dressers:  and  this  is  his  perpetual  custom,  so  that 
any  dull  and  unobservant  person  might  easily  laugh  at  his 
discourse.  But  if  any  one  should  see  it  opened,  as  it  were, 
and  get  within  the  sense  of  his  words,  he  would  then  find 
that  they  alone  of  all  that  enters  into  the  mind  of  man  to 
profound  and  persuaaiv    m  laning,  and  that  tin -y 
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were  most  divine ;  and  that  they  presented  to  the  mind  in- 
i-:t*iii BBBJUfl  images  of  every  excellenco,  and  that  they  tended 
towards  objects  of  the  highest  moment,  or  rather  towards  all 
that  he  who  seeks  the  possession  of  what  is  supremely  beau- 
tiful and  good  need  regard  as  essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  ambition. 

'These  are  the  things,  my  friends,  for  which  I  praise 
Socrates.' 

Such  a  Silenns  was  the  most  formidable  antagonist  that 
the  Sophists  had  encountered ;  but  this  is  small  praise  for 
him  who  was  hereafter  to  become  one  who  was  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  human  mind,  and  leave  as  an  inheritance  to 
mankind  the  grand  example  of  an  heroic  life  devoted  to 
truth  and  crowned  with  martyrdom. 

Everything  about  SocrateB  is  remarkable, — personal  ap- 
pearance, moral  physiognomy,  position,  object,  method,  life 
and  death.  Fortunately,  his  character  and  his  tendencies 
have  been  so  clearly  pictured  in  the  works  of  Plato  and 
Xenopbon,  that  although  the  portrait  may  be  flattered  we 
are  sure  of  its  general  truth. 

Be  was  born  B.C.  -169,  the  son  of  Sophroniscns,  a  scnlptor,* 
and  riuenaretc,  a  midwife.  ilia  parents,  though  poor, 
in.in:i::vJ,  it  is  said,  to  give  him  the  ordinary  education. 
Besides  which  he  learned  his  father's  art;  whether  he  niado 
any  progress  in  it  we  are  unable  to  say ;  probably  not,  as  he 
relinquished  it  early.  A  group  of  Graces,  which  tradition 
attributed  to  the  chisel  of  Socrates,  was  exhibited  for  cen- 
4  among  the  art  treasures  of  the  Acropolis;  but  we  have 
of  course  no  means  of  determining  tin-  authenticity  of  the 
relic.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that  C.'ritu,  a  wealthy 
\tln ■•ni-.iii,  charmed  with  the  manners  of  Socrates,  is  said 
to  have  withdrawn  him  from  the  shop,  and  to  have  educated 
him.  This  Crito  afterwards  became  a  reverential  discij 
the  great  genius  he  had  discovered. 

•  WftMOa     '    .      •         rtttt,  Iran*.)  says  that  Timon  Ihi  U  cnll* 

M   with  n  c  Ik- r.   Kltif&M,  •  ft  ltOM>MnpW.<      Hi     CM  ■■'■    thai    Ai0u(4ot  was 
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Considering  that  we  Lave  Lis  own  assertion  as  evidence  of 
his  having  early  studied  Physics,  for  which  he  had  an  as- 
tonishing longing,  and  considering  further  that  he  so  entirely 
relinquished  that  study,  even  declaring  it  to  he  impious,*  it 
is  of  little  importance  to  discusB,  with  German  critics,  whe- 
ther he  did  or  did  not  learn  from  Archelaus  and  Anaxagoras. 
That  he  learned  oratory  from  Prodicus  f  is  not  discountenanced 
hy  the  passage  in  Xenophon,J  wLere  he  is  made  to  say,  'Yon 
despise  me  because  you  have  squandered  money  upon  Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias,  Prodicns,  and  so  many  others,  in  return  for 
their  teaching  J  whereas  I  am  forced  to  draw  my  philosophy 
from  my  own  brain;'  for  certainly,  if  any  one  can  claim 
originality,  it  is  Socrates :  his  philosophy  he  learned  from  no 
one.  He  struek  into  a  now  path.  Instead  of  trying  to 
account  ti-r  the  existence  of' the  universe,  he  was  ever  craving, 
as  Mr.  BC&ariee  well  says,  for  a  light  to  show  him  Lis  own 
through  it.§ 

He  did  not  commence  teaching  till  about  the  middle  of  his 
career.  We  have  but  few  records  of  the  events  whieh  till<-l 
up  the  period  between  his  first  leaving  his  fut  lier  ami  his  first 
teaching.  One  of  these  was  his  marriage  with  Xanthippe. 
8hc  bore  him  three  children.  The  violence  of  her  temper  and 
the  equanimity  with  which  he  submitted  to  it  are  proverbial. 
She  has  become  a  type;  her  name  is  synonymous  with  Shrew.  || 
He  gave  a  playful  explanation  of  his  choice  by  remarking, 
that  l  those  who  wish  to  become  skilled  in  horsem unship 
select  the  most  spirited  horses;  after  being  able  to  bridle 
those,  they  believe  they  can  bridle  all  others.  Now,  as  it  is 
my  wish  to  live  and  converse  with  nmn,  I  married  this  woman, 
being  firmly  convinced  that  in  case  I  should  be  enabled  to 
endure  her,  I  should  be  able  to  endure  all  others.'l 


•  In  XKxnraov. '  miulnM*.'— Memorab.,  lib.  i,  c.  1. 
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lit* fore  he  gave  himself  up  to  teaching,  he  performed 
military  service  in  three  battles,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
each.  la  the  first,  the  prize  of  bravery  was  awarded  to  him. 
He  relinquish.  .1  his  claim  in  favour  of  Aleibiades,  whom  it 
might  encourage  to  deserve  such  honour.  Various  anecdotes 
are  nbted  of  him  during  hia  campaigns.  In  spite  of  the 
severity  of  winter,  when  the  ice  and  8now  were  thick  upon 
the  ground,  ho  went  barefoot  and  lightly  clad.  On  one 
occasion  he  stood  before  the  camp  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
on  the  same  spot  rapt  in  meditation.  Plato  lias  given  us 
a  beautiful  description  of  Socrates  during  the  campaign, 
whieh  we  quote  in  the  translation  by  Shelley: — 

1  At  one  time  we  were  fellow-soldiers,  and  had  our  mess 
together  in  the  camp  before  Potidam.  Socrates,  there  over- 
came not  only  me,  but  every  one  besides,  in  endurance  of 
toils:  when,  as  happens  in  a  MmfniflU,  we  were  reduced  to 
few  provisions,  there  were  none  who  could  sustain  hunger 
like  Socrates :  and,  when  we  had  plenty,  he  alone  seemed  to 
enjoy  our  military  fare.  He  never  drank  much  williu-ly; 
but,  when  he  was  compelled  he  conqucn id  all  even  iu  that 
to  which  he  was  least  accustomed,  and,  what  is  most  as- 
tonishing, no  person  ever  Baw  Socrates  drunk  either  then  or 
at  any  other  time.  In  the  depth  of  winter  (and  the  vinttffl 
there  are  excessively  rigid)  ho  sustained  calmly  imrodiblo 
hardships:  and,  amongst  other  things,  VfiiW  *'"■  frost  was 
intolerably  severe,  and  no  one  went  out  of  their  tents,  or,  if 
they  went  out,  wrapt  themselves  up  carefully  and  put  (1 
under  their  feet,  and  bound  their  legs  with  hairy  skins, 
Socrates  went  out  only  with  the  same  cloak  on  that  he  usually 
wore,  and  walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice,  more  easily  indeed 
than  those  who  had  sandalled  themselves  so  delicately ;  so 
that  the  soldiers  thought  ho  did  it  to  mock  their  want,  of 
fortitude.  It  would  indeed  be  worth  while  to  commemorate 
all  that  this  brave  man  did  and  endured  in  that  expedition. 

'In  one  instance  he  was  seen  early  in  the  morning  stand- 
ing in  one  place  rapt  in  meditation,  and,  as  he  seemed  not 
to  be  able  to  unravi d  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  he  still 


continued  to  stand  as  inquiring  and  discussing  within  him- 
Belf ;  and,  when  noon  came,  the  soldiers  observed  him,  :in.l 
said  to  one  another,  "  Socrates  has  been  standing  there  think- 
ing ever  since  the  morning."  At  last  some  Ionians  came  to 
the  spot,  and  having  supped,  as  it  was  summer,  bringing 
r  blankets,  they  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  cool;  they 
>l  that  Socrates  continued  to  stand  there  the  whole 
night  until  morning,  and  that,  when  the  sun  rose,  lie  saluted 
it  with  a  prayer,  and  departed. 

'  Ionghtnot  to  omit  what  Socrates  is  in  battle;  for,  in 
that  battle  after  which  the  Generals  decreed  to  me  the 
prize  of  courage,  Socrates  alone  of  all  .<•  saviour 

of  my  life,  standing  by  me  when  I  had  fallen  and  wns 
wounded,  and  preserving  both  myself  and  my  arms  from  the 
hands  of  the  en. -my.  On  that  occasion  I  entreated  the 
Generals  to  decree  the  prize,  as  it  wub  uioBt  due,  to  him.  And 
this,  0  Socrates,  you  cannot  deny,  that  when  the  Generals, 
■falling  to  conciliate  a  person  of  my  rank,  desired  to  give 
DM  tin-  prize,  you  were  far  more  earnestly  desirous  than 
the  Generals,  that  this  glory  should  be  attributed,  not  to 
yourselt.  l.ut  me. 

4  But  to  see  Socrates  when  our  army  was  defeated  ant 
scattered  in  flight  at  Delium,  was  a  spectacle  worthy  to 
behold.  On  that  occasion  I  was  among  the  cavalry,  and  he 
on  foot,  heavily  armed.  After  the  total  rout  of  our  troops,  he 
and  Laches  retreated  together  1  J  came  up  by  chance,  .nil, 
g  them,  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  I  would 
not  la  mi.     As  I  was  on  horseback,  and  tlierefore  less 

occupied  by  a  regard  of  my  own  situation,  I  could  better 
observe,  than  at  I'otidwa,  the  beautiful  spectacle  exhibited  by 
Socrates  on  this  emergency.  How  superior  was  he  to  Laches 
in  presence  of  mind  and  courage!  Your  cepretentatfau  of 
him  on  the  stage,  O  Aristophanes,  was  not  wholly  unlike  his 
real  self  on  this  occasion  ;  fur  he  walked  and  darted  his  re- 
tards around  with  a  majestic  composure,  looking  tranquilly 
both  on  his  friends  and  enemies;  so  that  it  mm  evident  to 
ever,  1 1  from  afar, that  whoever  should  venture  to  attack 


him  would  encounter  a  desperate  resistance.  He  and  his 
companion  thus  departed  in  safety ;  for  those  who  are 
scattered  in  flight  are  pursued  and  killed,  whilst  men  hesitate 
to  touch  those  who  exhibit  such  a  countenance  as  that  of 
Socrates  even  in  defeat.' 

We  must  cast  a  glance  at  his  public  career.  His  doctrine 
lii'iii^-  . ■  1 1 1 i i - ; 1 1 ,  tlu-i-r  Ifl  greal  importance  in  seeing  how  iai  it 
was  practical.  He  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  Virtue  over 
all  other  rules  of  life ;  ho  exhorted  men  to  a  brave  and 
unflinching  adhesion  to  Justice,  as  the  only  real  happiness  ; 
he  declared  that  the  unjust  alone  are  unhappy.  Was  he 
himself  virtuous  ?  was  he  happy  ? 

His  bravery  as  a  soldier  was  surpassed  by  his  bravery  as  a 
senator.  He  had  that  high  moral  courage  which  can  brave 
not  only  death,  but  the  opinion  of  the  world.  He  present  i  an 
example,  almost  unique  in  history,  of  a  man  who  could  defy  1 
tyrant,  and  also  defy  a  tyrannical  mob,  an  impetuous,  ini- 
}■<  rfj  nu  mob.  The  Thirty  Tyrants  on  one  occasion  summoned 
hi  in.  together  with  four  others,  to  the  Tholus,  the  place  in 
which  the  Prytanes  took  their  meals.  He  was  there  com- 
manded to  bring  Leon  of  Sal  amis  to  Athens.  Leon  had  ob- 
t;  in.  *1  the  ri.;lif  of  Athenian  citizenship,  but,  fearing  the 
rapacity  of  the  tyrants,  had  retired  to  Salamis.  To  bring 
hack  Leon,  Socrates  steadily  refused.  He  says  himself,  that 
the  '  Government,  although  it  was  so  powerful, did  not  frighten 
nu  into  doing  anything  unjust;  hut,  when  we  came  out  of 
the  Tholus,  the  four  went  to  Salamis  and  took  Leon,  but  I 
away  home.  And  perhaps  I  should  have  suffered  death 
on  account  of  this,  if  the  Government  had  not  soon  been 
broken  up.' 

On  another  occasiou  he  braved  the  clamorous  mob.  He 
was  then  a  Senator,  the  only  State  office  he  ever  hold.  The 
Athenian  Senate  consisted  of  the  Five  Hundred  who  were 
elected  from  the  ten  tribes.  During  a  period  of  thirty- five 
or  thirty-six  days  the  members  of  each  tribe  in  turn  had  the 
presidency,  and  were  called  Prytanes.  Of  the  lit'ly  Prytanes, 
ten  had  the  presidency  excry  seven  days  j  each  day  one  of 


thaw  ten  enjoyed  the  highest  dignity,  -with  the  initio  of 
Epistates.  lie  laid  everything  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  examined  the  votes, 
and,  in  short,  conducted  the  whole  business  of  the  assembly. 
Hi'  enjoyed  this  power,  however,  only  for  a  single  day  ;  Ebx 
that  day  he  was  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and 
the  treasury  of  the  republic. 

Socrates  was  Epistates  on  the  day  when  the  unjust  sentence 
was  to  be  passed  on  the  Admirals  who  had  neglected  to  bury 
the  dead  after  the  battle  of  Arginusao.  To  take  care  of  the 
burial  of  the  dead  was  a  sacred  duty.*  The  shades  of  the 
nnburied  were  believed  to  wander  lvstb wly  for  a  hundred 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx.  After  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  prevented  the 
Admirals  from  obtaining  the  bodies  of  the  shun.  In  order 
to  remedy  this,  they  left  behind  them  some  inferior  officers 
(Taxiarchs)  to  attend  to  the  office.  But  the  violence  of  the 
storm  rendered  it  impossible.  The  Admirals  were  tried. 
They  produced  the  evidence  of  pilots  to  show  that  the  tempest 
bad  rendered  the  burial  impracticable;  besides  which,  they 
had  left  the  Taxiarehs  behind,  so  that  the  blame,  if  any,  ought 
to  fall  on  the  hitter.  This  produced  its  natural  effect  on  the 
I*jople,  who  would  instantly  have  given  an  acquittal,  had  the 
question  been  put  to  the  vote.  But  the  accusers  managed  to 
adjourn  the  assembly,  pretending  that  it  was  too  dark  to 
eon  td  the  show  of  hands.  In  the  meanwhile  the  enemies  of 
the  Admirals  did  all  they  could  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  lamentations  and  mournful  appearance  of  the 
kinsmen  of  the  slain,  who  had  been  hired  for  the  tragic  scene, 
had  a  powerful  influence  00  the  assembly.  The  votes  were 
to  be  given  on  the  general  question,  whether  the  Admirals 
had  done  wrong  in  not  taking  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead ; 
and,  if  they  should  be  condemned  by  the  majority  (so  the 
Senate  ordained),  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  and  their 
property  confiscated.  But  to  condemn  all  by  one  vote  was 
contrary  to  law.     The  l'ry  lanes,  with  Socrates  at  their  head, 
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r.  fused  to  put  the  illegal  question  to  the  vote.    The  people 

became  furious,  aud  loudly  demanded  tluit  those  who  resisted 
their  pleasure  should  tin  gnu  Ives  be  brought  to  trial.  The 
Frytanes  wavered,  yielded.  Socrates  alone  remained  firm, 
•h  tying  the  threats  of  the  mob.  He  Btood  there  to  administer 
justice.  He  would  not  administer  injustice.  In  consequence 
of  his  refusal,  the  question  could  not  be  put  to  the  vote,  and 
the  assembly  was  again  adjourned.  The  next  day  a  new 
Epistates  and  other  presidents  succeeded,  and  the  Admirals 
were  condemned.* 

It  was  impossible  for  Socrates  to  enter  the  market-place 
without  at  once  becoming  an  obj>  <  »  ot  alt.ntion.  TI is  un- 
gainly figure,  his  strange  character,  and  his  bewitching 
•,  •  -xcited  and  enchained  curiosity.  He  became  known 
to  every  citizen.  Who  had  not  listened  to  him?  Who  had 
not  enjoyed  his  inimitable  irony?  Who  had  not  seen  him 
demolish  tli.'  arrogance  and  pretension  of  some  reputed  wise 
man?  Socrates  must  have  been  a  terrible  antagonist  to  all 
jH-ople  who  believed  that  they  were  wise  because  they  could 
discourse  fluently  ;  and  these  were  not  few.  He  always  de- 
rlair.l  that  he  knew  nothing.  When  a  man  professed  ksov- 
ledge  on  any  point,  esp« M  -ially  if  admiring  crowds  gave  testi- 
ni'iiv  to  that  profession,  Socrates  was  Bure  to  step  up  to  him, 
ami,  professing  ignorance,  entreat  to  be  taught.  Ch:.\ 
with  so  humble  a  listener,  the  teacher  began.  Interrogated, 
he  unsuspectingly  assented  to  some  very  evident  proposition 
u conclusion  from  that,  almost  as  evideut,  next  received  his 
assent;  from  that  moment  he  was  lost.  With  great  power 
of  logic,  with  much  ingenious  subtlety,  ;i  times  with 

daring  sophistication,  a  web  was  formed  from  which  he  could 
not.  extricate  himself.  His  own  admissions  were  proved  to 
lead  to  monstrous  conclusions;  these  conclusions  he  repugned, 
but  could  not  see  where  the  gist  of  his  error  lay.  Tl 
laughter  of  all  bystanders  bespoke  his  defeat.  Before  hit 
was  his  adversary,  imperturbably  calm,  apparently  innocent 
of  all  attempt  at  making  him  ridiculous.      (  i.  l-utnot 
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confuted,  he  left  the  Bpot  indignant  with  himself,  but  more 
indignant  with  the  subtlety  of  his  adversary. 

It  was  thuB  that  Socrates  became  mistaken  for  a  Soji! 
but  he  was  distinguished  from  the  Sophists  by  his  coiisb'mt. 
t.  Whilst  tliey  denied  tin'  possibility  "1*  truth,  he  only 
sought  to  make  men  aware  of  their  ignorance,  in  the  iron- 
ical] playful,  and,  sometimes,  quibbling  manner  in  which  he 
destroyed  their  arguments. 

This  sort  of  disputation  daily  occurred  in  Athens ;  and  by 
it,  doubtless,  Socrates  acquired  that  notoriety  which  induced 
Aristophanes  to  select  him  as  the  Sophist  hero  of  the  comedy 
of  The  Clouds.  It  cannot  be  doubled  that  to  his  adversaries 
he  must  have  been  an  exasperating  opponent.  No  one  was 
from  his  attack.  No  one  who  presumed  to  know  any- 
thing could  escape  him.  In  confirmation,  let  us  quote  tin- 
account  Socrates  gives  of  his  procedure,  as  reported  by  Plato 
in  the  Apology.  Socrates  there  describes  his  sensations  on 
i  Tig  that  Apollo  had  declared  him  to  be  the  wisest  of  men. 
mid  not  understand  this.  Knowing  himself  to  be  wise 
in  nothing,  yet  not  daring  to  think  the  words  of  the  god 
could  be  false,  he  was  puzzled.  '  I  went  to  one  of  those  who 
are  esteemed  to  be  wise,  thinking  that  here,  if  anywlu  n,  1 
should  prove  the  oracle  to  be  wrong,  and  be  able  to  say, 
"  I  hre  is  a  mau  wiser  than  I."  After  examining  this  man 
1  ii.. t  n:im.-him.  but  he  was  one  of  the  politicians),  and 
conversing  with  him,  it  was  my  opinion  that  tliih  man  w<  im-d 
to  many  others,  and  especially  to  himself,  to  be  wise,  but  teas 
not  bo.  Thereupon  I  fcril  d  to  ei.nvinee  him  thai  lie  thought 
himself  wise,  but  was  not.  By  this  means  I  often ded  him 
and  many  oi  the  bystanders.  When  I  went,  away,  1  said  to 
myself,  "  I  am  wiser  than  this  man ;  foi  Of  Us,  it  would 

seem,  knows  anything  valuable :  but  he,  not  knowing,  fallen  s 
now  ;  I,  as  I  milly  do  not  know,  so  I  do  not  think 
I  know.  I  se.  in,  therefore,  to  be  in  one  small  matter  i 
than  he.*1  After  this  I  weut  to  another  still  wiser  than  he, 
and  came  to  the  same  result;  and  by  this  I  affronted  him  Ion, 
and  ninny  others.     I  went  on  in  the  same  manner,  perceiving 
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with  sorrow  and  fear  thnt  I  was  making  enemies;  but  it  seeine< 
necessary  to  postpone  all  otlier  considerations  to  the  service 
Of  the  god,  and  therefore  to  seek  for  the  meaning  of  the  oracle 
by  going  to  all  who  appeared  to  know  anything.     And, 
Athenians,  the  impression  made  on  me  was  this:  The  pei 
sons  of  most  reputation  seemed  to  me  nearly  the  most  defi- 
cient of  all ;  other  persona  of  much  smaller  account  seemed 
much  more  rational. 

*  When  I  had  done  with  the  politicians,  I  went  to  the  poets, 
I  agio,  ditkyrumbic,  and  others,  thinking  that  I  should  surely 
find  myself  less  knowing  than  they.  Taking  up  those  of 
their  poems  which  appeared  to  me  most  laboured,  I  asked 
them  (that  I  might  at  the  same  time  learn  something  from 
tluni)  what  these  poems  meant?  I  am  ashamed,  0  Athe- 
ns, to  say  the  truth,  but  I  must  say  it ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  person  present  who  could  not  have  spoken  better  concerning 
their  poems  than  they.  I  soon  found  that  what  poets  dot 
they  accomplish  not  by  wisdom,  but  by  a  kind  of  natural  turn, 
and  an  enthusiasm  like  that  of  prophets  aud  those  who  ntt. 
oracles ;  for  these,  too,  speak  many  fine  things,  but  do  m 
know  one  particle  of  what  they  speak. 

'  Lastly,  I  resorted  to  artificers ;  for  I  was  conscious  that 
myself  knew,  in  a  manner,  nothing  at  :ill,  but  should  fine: 
them  knowing  many  valuable  things.  And  in  this  I  was  not 
mistaken;  they  knew  IhingB  which  I  knew  not,  and  were,  so 
far,  wiser  than  I.  But  they  appeared  to  me  to  fall  into  the 
same  error  us  the  poets;  each,  because  he  was  skilled  in  his 
own  art,  insist*  .1  upon  being  the  wisest  man  in  otlier  and 
greater  things  ;  aud  this  mistake  of  theirs  overshadowed 
what  they  possessed  of  wisdom.  From  this  search,  0  Ath< 
mans,  the  consequences  to  me  have  been,  on  the  one  banc 
many  enmities,  and  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  which  have 
brought  upon  me  many  false  imputations;  but,  on  the  I'thor 
hand,  the  name  and  general  repute  of  a  wise  man.' 

s.  n -.Tab's,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  did  not  care  for  the  country. 
1  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  when  ynu  have  seen  one  green  field, 
you  have  seen  all  groan  fields  ;  Sir,  I  like  to  look  upon  men. 
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Lei  us  walk  down  Cheapside.'  In  words  of  the  same  import 
does  Socrates  address  Phaadrus,  who  accused  him  of  being 
•unacquainted  even  witli  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  '  I 
am  rery  anxious  to  learn ;  and  from  fields  and  trees  I  can 
learn  nothing.  I  can  only  learn  from  men  in  the  city.'  And 
he  was  always  to  be  found  where  men  were  assembled.* 
Beady  to  argue  with  every  one,  he  demanded  money  from 
none.  He  gave  no  lectures:  he  only  talked.  He  wrote  no 
books :  he  argued.t  He  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  had 
a  school,  since  he  did  turi  even  give  a  systematie  exposition 
of  his  doctrine.  What  has  been  called  his  school,  must  be 
i-stood  to  refer  to  the  many  delighted  admirers  whose 
custom  it  was  to  surround  him  whenever  he  appeared,  to  talk 
with  him  as  often  as  possible,  and  to  accept  his  leading 
opinions. 

'At  what  time  Socrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a 
statuary  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  middle 
■ad  later  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  self-imposed  task  of  teaching;  excluding  all  other 
business,  public  or  private,  and  to  the  negleei  of  all  humus  of 
fortune.  We  can  hardly  avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a  teacher, 
though  he  himself  disclaimed  the  appellation;  his  practice 
was  to  talk  or  converse.  Early  in  the  morning  lie  frequented 
the  pubh  the  gymnasia  for  bodily  training,  ji. rid  the 

schools  where  youth 8  were  receiving  instruction;  he  was  to 
be  seen  In  the  market-place  at  the  hour  when  it  was  most 
crowded,  among  the  booths  and  tables  when  goods  were  ex- 
posed for  Bale ;  his  whole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this  public 
manner.  He  talked  with  any  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 
who  sought  to  addresH  hi  in,  and  in  tho  hearing  of  u  II  who 

stood  by;  not  only  he  never  either  asked  or  r [red  any 

reward,  but  he  made  no  distinction  of  persons,  never  withheld 
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ith  reaperting  the  inefficiency  of  book*.    Books  cannot  be  interrogated, 
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his  conversation  from  any  ono,  and  tailed  on  the  same  ] 
subjects  with  all.     ...     As  it  was  engaging,  curious  and 
instructive  to  hear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  habit  to 
attend  him   iu  public-  as  companions  and  listeners.     These 
men, a  fluctuating  body,  were  commonly  known  as  his  dis 
and  scholars ;  ih«  bar  lit  nor  his  personal  friends  ever 

•yod  tli.  is-hir  and  disciple  to  describe  the  relation 

between  them.  Now  no  other  person  in  Athens,  nor  in  any 
other  Grecian  city,  nppearB  ever  to  have  manifested  himself  in 
this  perpetual  and  indiscriminate  manner  as  a  public  talker 
for  instruction.  By  the  peculiar  mode  of  life  which  Socrates 
pursued,  not  only  his  conversation  reached  the  minds  of  a 
i  ,n,  ii  \«,  i-l •!•  <-ir<-l<\  but.  he  becamo  more  abundantly  known 
as  a  person.  While  acquiring  a  few  friends  and  admirers, 
and  raising  a  certain  intellectual  interest  in  others,  he  at  the 
same  time  provoked  a  large  number  of  personal  enemies.  This 
was  probably  the  reason  why  he  wus  selected  by  Aristopl: 
and  the  other  comic  writers  to  be  n  as  a  gen- .-ml 

representative  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teaching.'* 

Although  Socrates  was  a  knight-errant  of  philosophy,  ever 
on  the  alert  to  rescue  some  forlorn  truth  from  the  dungeons 
of  prejudice,  and  therefore  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  who  or 
v.l i, it  his  adversary  might  be,  yet  his  especial  enemies  were 
the  Sophists.  He  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  refuting 
them.  He  combated  them  with  their  own  weapons,  and  on 
ilnii  m-.mi  -round.  Tie  knew  all  their  tactfcfc  He  knew 
their  strength  and  their  weakness.  Like  them  he  had  stu 
Physics,  in  the  speculations  of  the  early  think)  1  like 

i hvui   ha<!  .it  these  speculations  led  to  no  certainty. 

But  he  had  not,  like  them,  made  scepticism  a  refuge  ;  he  had 
not  proclaimed  Truth  to  be  a  pliant  ■■  CBj  l>.  mmM  fan  >  lM  not 
embrace  her.  No:  defeated  in  his  endeavour  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  world  irilhoul,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  world  within.  For  Physics  he  substituted  M.uals.  The 
certitude  which  he  failed  to  gain  respecting  the  operations 
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id  not  shaken  his  conviction  of  the  certitude  of  the 
moral  truths  which  his  conscience  irresistibly  impressed  uiwm 
his  attention.  The  world  of  sense  might  be  fleeting  and  de- 
i  r|'iive.  The  voice  of  conscience  could  not  deceive.  Tin 
his  attention  inwards,  he  discovered  certain  truths  which 
admitted  of  no  question.  They  were  eternal,  immutable, 
evident.  These  he  opposed  to  the  scepticism  of  the  Sophists. 
Moral  certitude  was  the  rock  upon  which  his  shipwn  ■ 
soul  was  east.  There  he  could  repose  in  safety.  From  its 
heights  he  could  survey  the  world,  and  his  relation  to  it. 

Thus  was  his  life  spent.  Tn  his  old  age  he  had  Is  appear 
before  his  judges  to  answer  the  accusations  of  impiety  and 
Immorality.     He  appeared,  and  was  condemned. 

When  we  think  upon  the  character  of  this  great  man, 
whose  virtues,  luminous  in  the  distance,  and  surrounded  with 
the  halo  of  imperishable  glory,  so  impose  on  our  imaginations 
that  they  seem  as  evident  as  the}-  were  exalted,  we  cannot 
hear  of  his  trial  and  condemnation  without  indignant  disgust 
at  the  Athenians.     But,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  let  us  he 
0M  ere  we  decide.     The  Athenians  were  -."latile,  cre- 
dulous and  cruel :  all  masses  of  men  are.    But  it  is  too  much 
to  suppose  that  thev,    i      a.  people,  would  have  condemned 
had  he  appeared  to  tshem  what  he  appears  to  us. 
Had  a  tyrant  committed  such  a  deed,  the  people  would  hfivs 
•nl  it.     But  Socrates  was  not  to  them  what  he  appears 
to  us.     He  was  offensive  to  them,  and  paid  the  penalty. 

A  great  man  cannot  be  understood  by  his  contemporaries. 
tB  only  be  understood  by  his  peers;  and  his  peers  are 
few.     Posterity  exalts  a  great  man's  fame  by  producing  a 
number  of  great  men  to  appreciate  him.     The  great  man  is 
also  necessarily  a  reformer  in  some  shape  or  other.     Every 
has  to  combat  existing  prejudices  and  deep-rooted 
passions.    To  cut  his  own  path,  he  must  displace  the  rabMfth 
which  encumbers  it.     He  is  therefore  in  opposition  to  his 
fcllow-mm,  and  attacks  their    interests.     Blinded   by  pre- 
e,  by  passion,  and  by  interest,  men  cannot  see  the  ex- 
cellence of  him  they  oppo.se  ;  and  bunco  it  is  that,  as  Heine 
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illicit  choose  his  own  way  of  life,  and,  afterwards,  by  his 

.,..0.1  tli, -I-.  In  > h.thor  urchitotiuv,  mftrihanii 
ugrieulture,  superintending  the  labourer,  managing  tin- 
finances,  or  practicing  the  art  of  war),  yet  even  here,  1 
Gods,  he  would  say,  thought  proper  to  reserve  to  themselves, 
■ll  these  things,  the  knowledge  of  that  part  of  them  which 
was  of  the  most  importance,  since  he  who  was  the  most  care- 
ful to  cultivate  his  field,  could  not  know,  of  a  certainty,  who 
should  reap  the  fruit  of  it. 

'Socrates  therefore  esteemed  all  those  as  no  other  than 
madmen  who,  excluding  the  Deity,  referred  the  success  of 
1 1  i.ir  designs  to  nothing  higher  than  human  prudence.  He 
likewise  thought  those  not  much  better  who  had  recourse  to 
divination  on  every  occasion,  as  if  a  man  was  to  consult  the 
oracle  whether  he  should  give  the  reins  of  his  chariot  into  the 
hands  of  one  ignorant  or  well  versed  in  the  art  of  driving,  or 
place  at  the  helm  of  his  ship  a  skilful  or  unskilful  pilot. 

'  1  le  also  thought  it  a  kind  of  impiety  to  importune  the 
Gods  with  our  inquiries  concerning  things  of  which  we  may 
gain  the  knowledge  by  numb-  it,  or  measure ;  it  being, 

seemed  to  him,  incumbent  on  man  to  make   himself 
acqu  ith  whatever  the  Gods  had  placed  within  his 

power :  as  for  such  things  as  were  beyond  bis  comprehension, 
for  these  he  ought  always  to  apply  to  the  oracle;  the  Gods 
being  ever  ready  to  communicate  knowledge  to  those  whose 
care  had  been  to  render  them  propitious.'* 

The  trial  of  Socrates  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of 
Omen  than  to  the  history  of  Philosophy.  It  was  a  political 
trial.  His  bearing  during  the  whole  period  was  worthy  of 
him:  calm,  grave,  and  touching;  somewhat  haughty  per- 
haps, but  with  the  haughtiness  of  a  brave  tool  fighting  far 
the  truth.  It  increased  the  admiration  of  his  admirers,  and 
exasperated  his  adversaries. 

Plato,  then  a  young  man,  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  has 
preserved  an  admirable  picture  of  it  in  bij  AfUfy. 
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closing  speech,  made  by  Socrates,  after  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced,  is  supposed  to  bo  given  with  substantial 
accuracy  by  Plato.     We  extract  it : — 

4  It  is  for  the  sake  of  but  a  short  Bpan,  0  Athenians,  (hat 
you  have  incurred  the  imputation,  from  those  who  wish  to 
speak  evil  of  the  city,  of  having  put  to  death  Socrates,  a 
wise  man  (for  those  who  arc  inclined  to  reproach  you  will  say 
that  I  am  wise,  evrn  if  I  am  not).  Had  you  waited  a  short 
time  the  thing  would  have  happened  without  your  agency; 
for  you  see  my  years  ;  I  am  far  advanced  in  life,  and  w 
death.  I  address  this  not  to  all  of  you,  but  to  those  who 
have  voted  for  the  capital  sentence,  and  this  too  I  say  to  the 
same  persons, — Perhaps  you  think  that  I  have  been  con- 
demned for  want  of  skill  in  such  modes  of  working  upon 
your  minds,  as  I  might  have  employed  with  success,  if  I  had 
thought  it  right  to  employ  all  means  in  order  to  escape  from 
condemnation.  Far  from  it :  I  have  been  condemned,  and 
from  want  of  things  to  say,  but  from  want  of  daring  and 
shamelessness ;  because  T  did  not  choose  to  say  to  you  the 
things  which  would  have  been  pleasantest  for  you  to  hear, 
weep  i  lamenting,  and  saying  and  doing  oth<  i  > 

which  I  affirm  to  be  unworthy  of  me ;  as  you  are  accustomed 
to  see  others  do.  But  neither  did  I  then  think  fit  to  do  or 
say  anything  uu worthy  of  a  free  man ;  nor  do  I  now  repent 
of  having  thus  defended  myself.  I  would  far  rather  have 
made  the  one  defence  and  die,  than  have  made  the  other  and 
live.  Neither  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  in  wur,  ought  we  to 
make  it  our  object  that,  whatever  happen,  we  may  escape 
h.  In  battle  it  is  often  evident  that  a  man  may  save  his 
life  by  throwing  away  his  arms  and  imploring  mercy  of  his 
pursuers?  and  in  all  i tigers  there  are  many  contri- 

I  by  which  a  person  may  get  off  with  life  if  ho  dare  do 
.   everything.     The  difficulty,  O  Athenians,  is  not  to 
escape  from  death,  but  from  guilt ;  for  guilt  is  swifter  than 
.  rind  runs  faster.     And  now  1,  being  old  and  slow  of 
foot,  have  been  overtaken  by  Death,  the  slower  «>f  the  two  ; 

wickedness, 


sor  i:\TKs. 


the  swifter.  We  quit  this  place :  I  have  been  sentenced  by 
you  bo  death,  but  thej  ban  lag  wotanea  passed  upon  them,  by 
Truth,  of  guilt  and  injustice.  I  submit  to  my  punishment, 
and  they  to  theirs. 

'  But  I  wish,  0  men  who  have  condemned  me,  to  propl 
to  you  what  next  is  to  come.  1  .say,  then,  that,  immediately 
after  my  death,  there  will  come  upon  you  a  far  severer  punish- 
ment than  that  which  you  have  inflicted  upon  me ;  for  you 
have  done  this,  thinking  by  it  to  escape  from  being  called  to 
account  for  your  lives.  But  I  affirm  that  the  very  reverse  will 
happen  to  you.  There  will  be  many  to  call  you  to  account 
whom  I  have  hitherto  restrained,  and  whom  you  saw  not ; 
and,  being  younger,  they  will  give  yon  more  annoyance,  and 
you  will  be  still  more  provoked ;  for,  if  you  think  by  putting 
men  to  death  to  deter  others  from  reproaching  yon  with 
li\  ing  amiss,  you  think  ill.  That  mode  of  protecting  your- 
selves is  neither  very  possible  nor  very  noble  :  th«-  nolili-.stund 
the  easiest  too  is  not  to  cut  off  other  people,  but  so  to  or 
- «  .i:i  srl  v.-s  as  to  attain  the  greatest  excellence. 

'  Thus  mueh  I  beg  of  you :  When  my  sons  grow 
punish  tin-in,  O  Athenians,  by  tormenting  them  as  I  torm,  ated 
y.ni,  if  flu  v  shall  seem  to  study  riches,  or  any  other  ends,  in 
I  i  ••i'ori:nee  to  virtue.  And,  if  Uk.-v  are  thought  to  be  something, 
being  really  nothing,  reproach  them,  as  I  have  reproach* -<1 
you,  for  not  attending  to  what  they  ought,  and  fancying  them- 
selves somctli in g  uli.n  they  are  good  for  nothing.  Ami,  if 
yoxi  do  this,  both  I  and  my  sons  skill  have  received  what  is 
just  at  your  hands. 

'  It   it  now  tlmn.  that  we  depart,  T  to  die,  you  to  live  ;  but 
vhirh  has  the  btlUr  divliiuj  it  unfclftHffl  to  all  except  the  Oodn.' 

This  is  very  grand  and  impressive,  and  paints  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  Magno  animawt  vultu  carcerem  intravit,  says 
Seneca,  He  consoled  his  weeping  friends,  and  gently  up- 
braided them  for  their  complaint  -  at  the  injustice  of  the  sen- 
tence. No  man  ever  faced  death  with  greater  calmness ;  fur 
no  man  ever  welcomed  it  with  greater  faith  as  a  new  bii 
to  a  higher  Btate  o 


!  and 

op, 
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He  would  liave  boon  executed  I  he  u<-\!  day,  but  it  hap- 
pened  that  the  next  day  was  the  first  of  the  festival  of  the 
Delian  Theoria,  during  which  no  criminal  could  be  put  to 
death.  This  festival  lasted  thirty  days.  Socrates,  though  in 
chains,  and  awaiting  his  end,  spent  the  interval  in  ch- 
conversation  with  his  friends,  and  in  composing  verses. 
'During  this  time,'  says  Xenophon,  'he  lived  before  the 
eyes  of  all  his  friends  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former  days; 
but  now  his  past  life  was  most  admired  on  account  of  his 
present  calmness  and  cheerfulness  of  mind.1  On  the  last  day 
he  held  a  conversation  with  his  friends  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Tliis  forms  the  subject  of  Plato's  Ffutdo.  The 
arguments  in  that  dialogue  are  most  probably  Plato's  own  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  dying  speech  of  Cyrus,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropadia,  is  a  closer  copy  of  the  opinions  of 
Socrates. 

Phaedo,  describing  the  impression  produced  on  liim  by  the 
of  Socrates  on  this  final  day,  says  : — '  I  did  not  fe> 
pity  which  it  was  natural  1  should  feel  al  (he  death  of  a 
friend :  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  me  perfectly  happy  as  I 
gazed  on  him  ami  listened  to  him  ;  so  calm  and  dignified  was 
his  bearing.  And  I  thought  that  he  only  left  this  world 
under  the  protection  of  the  Gods,  who  destined  him  to  a 
more  than  mortal  felicity  in  the  next.'  He  then  details  the 
conversation  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  after  which,  he 
narrates  the  close  of  thai  glorious  life  in  language  worthy  of 
it.  Even  in  the  English  version  of  Taylor  the  beauty  of  the 
narrative  stands  manifestly  out. 

'  When  he  had  thus  spoke,  he  rose,  and  went  into  a  room, 
that  he  might  wash  himself,  and  Crito  followed  him  :  but  he 
ordered  us  to  wait  for  him.  We  Waited,  therefore,  ac- 
cordingly, discoursing  over,  and  reviewing  among  ourselves, 
what  had  been  said,  and  sometimes  speaking  about  his  death, 
how  great  a  calamity  it  would  be  to  us  ;  and  sincerely  think- 
ing that  we,  like  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  fatl 
should  pass  the  rest  of  our  life  in  the  condition  of  orphans. 
Bat)  when  he  had  washed  himself,  his  Bons  were  brought  io 


liitn  (for  he  had  bwo  little  ones,  and  one  considentbl y  ftdruoei 
in  age),  and  the  women  belonging  to  his  family  likewise 
came  in  to  him:  but,  when  he  had  spoken  to  Hum  Wfore 
Crito,  and  had  left  them  such  injunctions  as  he  thought 
proper,  he  ordered  the  boys  and  women  to  depart ;  and  he 
himself  returned  to  ue.  And  it  was  now  near  the  setting  of 
the  sun :  for  he  had  been  absent  for  a  long  time  in  the 
bathing-room.  But,  when  he  came  in  from  washing,  he  sat 
down,  and  did  not  speak  much  afterwards;  for,  then,  the 
servant  of  the  eleven  magistrates  came  in,  and,  standing  near 
him,  I  do  not  perceire  thai  in  you,  Socrates  (says  he),  which 
I  have  taken  notice  of  in  others;  I  mean  that  they  are 
angry  with  m.-,  and  curse  me,  when,  being  compelled  by  tl 
magistrates,  I  announce  to  them  that  they  must  drink 
poison.  But,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  you  at  t 
:it  time  to  be  the  most  generous,  mild,  and  best  of 
I  In:  men  who  ever  came  into  tUfl  plaee :  and,  Kb 
am  now  well  •■•  an  im-ed  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  but 
with  the  authors  of  your  present  condition.  You  know 
those  whom  I  allude  to.     Now,  Hi.  in  •fore  (for  you  know  what 

I  camo  to  tell  you),  farewell !  and  endeavour  to  bear  this 
necessity  as  easily  as  possible.  And  at  the  same  time,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  and  turning  himself  away,  he  depart. -d. 

'  Then  Crito  gave  the  sign  to  the  boy  that  stood  near 
And  the  boy   d« -partings  and,  having  staid  for  some   I m 
came,  bringing  with  him  the  person  that  was  to  administer 

I I  j t -  poison,  and  who  brought  it  properly  prepared  in  a  cup. 
But,  Socrates,  beholding  the  man, — It's  well,  my  friend  (says 
he)  ;  but  what  is  proper  to  do  with  it  V  for  you  are  knov.  in. 
in  these  a  t!',urs.     You  have  nothing  else  to  do  (says  he)  but 
h  hen  von  have  di  Link  it  to  walk  about,  (ill  .1  lira;  IneM  IbJd  - 
place  in  your  legs,   and    afterwards  lie  down  :  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  you  should  act*   And,  at  the  same  tim-  . 
extended  the  cup  to  Socrates.    But  Socrates  received  it  fro 
him,  and,  in.ir.  1,  ■,-.  ith  great  cheerfhliieei  j  neither  tremblix 
nor  suffering  any  alteration    far  I  he  worse  in   his  colour  or 
countenance,  but,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  beholding  the 


urst- 

him. 

liiiif, 
'— *  -- 


DUD  with  a  bull-like  aspoct.  What  say  you  (says  lie)  re- 
specting this  potion?  Is  it  lawful  bo  make  a  libation  of  it, 
or  not?  We  only  bruise  (says  he),  Socrates,  as  much  as  we 
think  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  understand  you  (says  he); 
but  it  is  certainly  both  lawful  and  proper  to  pray  to  the 
Gods,  that  my  departure  from  hence  thither  may  be  attended 
frith  prosperous  fortune  ;  which  I  entreat  them  to  grant  may 
be  the  case.  And,  at  the  same  time  ending  his  discourse,  he 
drank  the  poison  with  exceeding  facility  and  alacrity.  And 
thus  far,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  us  were  tolerably  well 
able  to  refrain  from  weeping  :  but,  when  we  saw  him  drinking] 
and  that  1m  bad  drunk  it,  we  could  no  longer  restrain  our 
tears.  But  from  me,  indeed,  notwithstanding  Che  violence 
which  1  employed  in  checking  them,  they  flowed  abundantly  ; 
bo  that,  covering  myself  with  my  mantle,  1  deplored  my 
misfortune.  I  did  not,  indeed,  weep  for  him,  but  for  my 
own  fortune,  considering  what  an  associate  I  should  bo 
deprived  of.     But,  Crito,  who  was  not  able  to  restrain  his 

'.ra,  was  compelled  to  rise  before  me.  And  Apollodorus, 
who,  during  the  whole  time  prior  to  this,  had  not  ceased 
from  weeping,  then  wept  aloud  and  with  great  bitterness;  so 
thnt  he  infected  all  who  were  present  except  Socrates.  But 
Si-  ;pon  seeing  this,  exclaimed  :  What  are  you  doing, 

excellent  men?  For,  indeed,  T  prindpaHjr  sent  away  the 
women,  lest  they  should  produce  a  disturbance  of  this  kind. 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  proper  to  die  attended  with  propi- 

>us  omens.  Be  quirt,  therefore,  and  summon  fortitude  to 
your  assistance.  But  when  we  heard  this  we  blushed,  and 
restrained  our  tears.  But  he,  when  he  found,  during  bin 
walking,  that  his  legs  felt  heavy,  and  had  told  us  so,  laid 
himself  down  in  a  Bupine  position.    For  the  man  had  ordered 

him  to  do  so.     And,  at  the  w time,  I 

bom,  touching  him  at  intervals,  considered  bis  feel  and 

_-s.     And,  after  he  had  vehemently  pressed  his   foot,  he 

aeked  him  if  he  I.  It  it.     But  Socrates  answered  he  did  not. 

this,  he   again    pressed    his   thighs:  and,  thus 

'  with  his  hand,  he  showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and 


stiff.  Anil  Socrates  also  touched  himself,  and  said  that 
when  the  poison  reached  his  heart  he  should  then  leave  us. 
But  now  his  lower  belly  was  almost  cold :  when,  uncovering 
himself  (for  he  was  covered),  he  said  (which  were  his  last 
words),  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  iEsculapius.  Discharge  this 
debt,  therefore,  for  me,  and  don't  neglect  it.  It  shall  be  done 
(says  Crito) ;  but  consider  whether  you  have  any  other  com- 
mands. To  this  inquiry  of  Crito  he  made  no  reply ;  but 
shortly  after  moved  himself,  and  the  man  covered  him.  And 
rates  fixed  his  eyes.  Which,  when  Crito  perceived,  he 
closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  This  was  the  end  of  our  asso- 
ciate ;  a  man,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  best  of  those  whom 
we  were  acquainted  with  at  that  time ;  and,  besides  this,  the 
most  prudent  and  just.' 

Thus  perished  this  great  and  good  man.  His  character 
wo  have  endeavoured  to  represent  fairly,  though  briefly.  Let 
us  now  add  the  summing-up  of  Xenophon,  who  loved  him 
tenderly,  and  expressed  his  love  gracefully  :  — 

'  As  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a  truth  to  be  such  a  man 
as  I  have  described ;  bo  pious  towards  the  Gods,  as  never  to 
undertake  anything  without  first  consulting  them ;  so  just 
towards  men,  as  never  to  do  an  injury,  even  the  very  slightest, 
to  any  one,  whilst  many  and  great  were  the  benefits  be 
conferred  on  all  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings ;  so  tem- 
perate and  chaste,  as  not  to  indulge  am  appetite  or  inclina- 
tion at  the  expense  of  whatever  was  modest  and  becoming; 
so  prudent  as  never  to  err  in  judging  of  good  and  evil,  nor 
wanting  the  assistance  of  others  to  discriminate  ri^L' 
concerning  them ;  so  able  to  discourse  upon,  and  define  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  not  only  those  points  of  which  we 
have  been  ipnaHng.  hut  likewise  every  other,  and,  looking 
as  it  wen;  into  the  minds  of  men,  discover  the  very  moment 
for  reprehending  vice,  or  stimulating  to  the  love  of  virtue: 
experiencing,  as  I  have  done,  all  these  excellencies  iu 
Socrates,  I  can  never  cease  considering  him  as  the  most 
virtuous  and  the  most  1'  i  !  y  of  all  maukind.  But,  if  the 
is  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  think  otherwise,  let  him 
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and  compare  Socrates  with   any  other,  and   afterwards  let 
him  determine.'* 

After-ages  have  cherished  the  memory  of  his  virtues  and 
his  fate ;  but  without  profiting  much  by  his  example,  and 
without  learning  toleration  from  his  story. 


§  n.  Philosophy  op  Socrates. 

Opinions  vary  so  considerably  respecting  thephilosoph 
Somites,  und  materials  wheivby   the)  eati  be   tested  are  80 
scanty,  that  any  attempt  at  exposition  must  be  made  with 
diffidence.     The  historian  has  to  rely  Bolely  on  his  crii 
skill ;  and  on  snch  grounds  he  will  not,  if  prudent,  be  very 
confident. 

Amongst  the  scattered  materials  from  which  an  opinion 

may   be   formed   are,    1st:  Tho   very   general    tradition   of 

Socrates  having  produced  a  revolution  in  thought ;  in  conse- 

08  of  which  he  is  by  all  regarded  as  the  initiator  of  0. 

new  epoch  ;  and  by  some  as  the  founder  of  Greek  Philosophy, 

jroperly  so  called.    2ndly.  The  express  testimony  of  Aristotle, 

that  he  first  made  use  of  definitions  and  proceeded  by  indue- 

i.f     These  two  positions  involve  each  other.     If  Socrates 

luced  a  revolution  in  philosophy,  he  could  only  have  done 

by  a  new  Method  or  new  development  of  Method.     That 

.pmentwe  see  in. Heated  in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  lint. 

it  is  there  otdy  indicated  in  a  brief  concentrated  manner, 

and  requires  to  be  elucidated. 

Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  it  requires  at  the  present  day 
some  mental  effort  to  see  anything  important  in  the  invention 
of  notions  so  familiar  as  those  of  Genus — Definition — Indivi- 
dual things  as  comprehended  in  a  genua — what  each  thing  is, 
autl  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  etc.  Nevertheless,  four  centu- 
riea  before  Christ  tin  .-e  terms  denoted  mental  processes  which 
few,  if  any  but  Socrates,  had  a  distir..  t  recognition  of,  in  the 

•  MmonM 

t  '  Th«e  ro  two  things  of  which  SooraU*  mn«t  jnatly  b*  ri-purrfi  J  iw  thn 
,    tho    Inductive.   fit  an  nin$   ami   Alulract    iMfuittwii*,' — roi>%   t'    ImucriKtln 
xiy*i  ««i  to  &pl(to0ai  koJMAov.    (Abut.  Alttaph.  xiii.  4.) 


luiui  of  analytical  consciousness.  'The  ideas  of  men 
speakers  as  well  us  hearers,  the  productive  minds  as  well  as 
the  recipient  multitude — were  associated  together  in  groups, 
iialile  rather  to  emotional  results,  or  to  poetical,  rhe- 
torical nurratiw,  and  descriptive  effect,  than  to  methodical 
generalization,  to  scientific  conception,  or  to  proof  either 
in.lnetive  or  deductive.  That  reflex  act  of  attention  which 
enables  men  to  understand,  compare,  and  rectify  their  own 
mental  process  was  only  just  beginning.  It  was  a  recent 
novelty  on  the  part  of  the  rhetorical  teachers  to  analyse  the 
component  parts  of  a  public  harangue,  and  to  propound 
some  ]iv  <  ]ts  for  making  men  tolerable  speakers.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  one  before  Socrates  ever  used  the 
words  Genus  and  .Species  (originally  meaning  Family  and 
Form),  in  the  philosophical  sense  now  exclusively  appro- 
prim  tn.  Not  one  of  those  many  names  (called  by 
logicians  names  of  the  second  intention)  which  imply  distinct 
attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical  process,  and  enable 
us  to  criticize  it  in  detail,  then  existed.  All  of  them  grew 
out  of  the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  »nd  the  subsequent 
philosophers,  so  that  we  can  thus  trace  them  in  their 
beginning  to  the  common  root  and  father,  Socrates.'*  The 
i<  .elty  was  very  distasteful  to  all  who  were  not  seduced  by 
it.  Men  resent  bring  forced  to  rigour  of  speech  and  thought  -, 
call  you  'pedantic'  if  you  insist  on  their  using  terms 
with  definite  meanings:  they  prefer  the  loose  flowing  1 
guage  of  indefinite  association  which  picks  up  in  its  cou 
a  variety  of  heterogeneous  meanings;  and  are  irritated 
any  speaker  who  points  out  to  them  the  inaccuracy  of  their 
phrases.  Timon  the  Sillograph  MNBStioalrj  OftUfl  Socrates 
one  of  the  uKpt&6\oyoi,  as  if  precision  of  language  were  a  vice. 
We  have  here  one  ground  of  opposition  between  Socrates 
and  the  Sophists  di.st  iiurl  v  n  i:irked  out.  It  was  the  opposition 
of  Dialectics  to  Rhetoric.  The  business  of  the  rhetorician 
is  to  persuade,  and  for  persuasion  he  must  enlist  the 
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pathics  of  his  audience  by  adopting  their  gem-nil  convictions, 
V   impressing  on  those  convictions  a  particular  direc- 
tion.    The  grounds  of  those  convictions,  or  their  validity, 
are  never  questioned.     It  is  otherwise  with  the  dialectician  : 
his  blU&Ma  is  discussion.    He  ploughs  up  tin:  old  landmarks. 
He  questions  the  old  axioms.      He  has  to  foresee  and  meet 
every   objection    which    intellectual    scrutiny   can   dis 
I        Sophists,  sceptical  of  man's  power  of  reaching  absolute 
truth,  were  content,  as  practical  uicn,  to  deal  with  opinions 
already  existing.      Socrates,  sceptical  of  man's  having  yet 
reached  the  truth,  was  intent  on  enforcing  this  conviction  of 
the  illusory  nature  of  established  opinions.   He  believed  that 
there  was  a  discoverable  truth,  and  knew  that  men  bail  not 
rr.d  it.     How  was  the  discovery  to  be  made? 

First,  by  clearing  the  mind  of  all  its  incoherent  and 
unscientific  notions;  secondly,  papfarfng  these  by  scientific 
notions.  Men  used  language  which  was  full  of  emotional  sig- 
nificance to  them,  but  on  which  there  was  little  intellectual 
agreement.  All  men,  for  example,  agreed  that  wickedness 
deserves  punishment ;  but  what  was  wickedness  they  were 
unable  to  define.  Socrates  required  them  to  ascertain  what 
it  was  they  were  speaking  of;  to  define  wickedness,  which, 
being  a  general  term,  had,  as  he  thought,  sonn?  common 
objeetivo  characteristic'  corresponding  in  all  cases  to  the 
common  subjective  feeling. 

'The  notions  of  Genus,  subordinate  genera,  and  indivi- 
la  as  comprehended  under  them,  were  at  that  tinn- 
newly  brought  into  clear  consciousness  in  the  human  mind. 
The  profusion  of  logical  distribution  employed  in  some  of 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  seems  partly  traceable  to  his  wish  to 
familiarize  his  hearers  with  that  which  was  then  a  novelty,  as 
well  as  to  enlarge  its  development  and  diversify  its  mode  of 
application.'  '  We  must  always  consider  the  Method  of 
Socrates  in  conjunction  with  the  subjects  to  which  he  applied 
it.  .  .  On  such  questions  as  these — What  is  justice? — What 
is  piety? — What  is  democracy  ? — What  is  law? — every  man 
hat  he  could  give  a  confident  opinion,  and  even 


wondered  thai  any  other  person  should  feel  a  difficulty. 
When  Socrates,  professing  ignorance,  put  any  such  question, 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  off-hand 
and  with  very  little  reflection.     TIi  r  purported  to  be 

i  v  plan  at  ion  or  definition  of  a  term,  hmffiar  indeed,  but 
of  wide  and  comprehensive  import, — given  by  one  who  had 
never  before  tried  to  render  to  himself  an  account  of  what 
it  miMiii.  Having  got  this  answer,  Socrates  put  fresh  ques- 
tions, applying  it  to  specific  cases,  to  which  ftereipon 
was  compelled  to  give  answers  inconsistent  with  the  first ; 
showing  that  the  definition  was  either  too  narrow  or  too  wide, 
i  t  defect  iv  in  some  essential  condition.  The  respondent  t  hen 
amended  his  answer;  but  this  was  a  prelude  to  other  ques- 
tions, which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways  inconsistent 
with  the  amendments  and  the  respondent,  after  many 
.» tempts  to  di.-< •iitniiL'l.-  himself,  was  obliged  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  admission  that  he  could  make 
no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  original  query,  which  at  first 
had  appeared  so  easy  and  familiar.  .  .  The  discussion  first 
raised  by  Socrates  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  some  ' 
generic  term.  The  queries  whereby  he  follows  it  up  bring  tho 
answer  given  int<  D  with  various  particulars  which  it 

ought  not  to  comprehend,  or  with  others  vra&h  it  ought  to 

Comprehend  but  does  not.     Tie-  |  m  into  which 

bearer  is  betrayed  in  his  various  answers  proclaim  to  him 

the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet  acquired  anything  like  a  clear 
and  full  conception  of  the  common  attribute  which  binds 
together  the  various  particulars  embraced  under  some  term 
which  is  ever  upon  his  lips,  lie  is  thus  put  upon  the  train 
Of  thought  which  lends  to  a  correction  of  the  generali?; 
and  lights  him  on  to  that  which  Plato  calls  seeing  the 
in  the  Many,  and  the  Many  in  the  One.'* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  pause  here  to  consi 
the  misleading  tendencies  of  such  a  search  for  an  objective 
existence  corresponding  with  a  general  term  which  indica 
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mii pie  fact  that  many  objects  were  capable  of  exoitisg 
the  feeling  of  admiration  or  of  repugnance,  owing,  not  to  any 
common  property  in  the  objects,  but  to  a  common  property 
in  the  subject:  not  because  the  maiden,  the  lyre,  the  pot,  the 
horse,  and  the  generous  deed  had  any  one  thing  in  common, 
which  was  Beauty;  but  because  men  had  a  susceptibility  of 
pleasurable  emotion  which  fihinn  various  objects  could  excite, 
and  mm  consequently  grouped  together  under  the  general 
term  beautiful. 

::nli<  ugh  this  search  after  an  objective  reality  for 
a  subjective  fiction  was  misleading,  and  metaphysical  in  the 
bad  sense  of  the  word,  it  was,  as  Aristotle  remarked,  a 
novelty,  and  a  valuable  novelty,  introduced  by  Socrates  Ln 
his  search  after  Definitions.  When  he  insisted  that  all 
persons  are  just  through  Justice,  wise  through  Wisdom, 
good  through  Goodness,  beautiful  through  Beauty,  and  held 
that  Justice,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Beauty  were  things 
objectively  existing,  ho  was  only  logically  carrying  out  the 
fundamental    assumption    of  the    Subjective    Method ;    and 

IDS  lie  aided  in  the  final  rejection  of  that  Method  by  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  forced  it.  But  although  in  one 
sense  his  procedure  was  misleading,  in  another  it  was  in- 
valuable It  impressed  upon  his  contemporaries  ami  succes- 
sors the  vanity  of  1 1 1  dl  90]  -posed  k nowledge,  an d  the  nee. 
of  examining  more  i-igorously  into  the  things  they  weru  wont 
to  take  for  granted. 

This  new  development  of  the  old  Method  was  one  which, 

lered   scientifically,   we   may   reject;    but,   consM 
historically,  it  appeals  important.    On  a  first  glance  the  pn 
Socratic  thinkers  seem  nearer  positive  science  than  the  posfc- 
yocratie  thinkers.  Plato  and  Aristotle  appear  as  splendid  will- 
o'-the-wisps  leading  men  away  from  I  he  linn  pat  h  of  objective 
research.    But  a  closer  examination  dispels  this  suggest  inn. 

are   really   in  advance  of  their  predecessors,  because 

ire  profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  criticism. 
The  early  thinkers  were  unaware  of  the  many  plausible 
solutions    which    would  inevitably  arise,  insulhcientl)  aware 
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of  the  sources  of  error;*  and  when  Socrates  introduced  his 
od  of  negation  and  cross-questioning,  lie  unsealed  their 
eyes,  ami  made  them  aware  of  the  prematurity  of  their  con- 
clusions. 

It  is  only  by  watching  the  operation  of  uncultivat 
minds  that  we  can  bring  clearly  before  ourselves  the  mental 
K'udition  of  the  early  thinkers,  who  were  contented  with 
simple  affirmations,  and  seldom  thought  of  submitting 
hyi*»thesi8  to  verification.  A  plausible  guess  was  accepted 
as  needing  BO  continuation.  The  idea  o£  cross-questioning 
the  gnOWOt,  of  making  him  confront  his  assertion  with  t;:< 
rarely  occurred  to  them.  Hence  the  rudeness  of  the  shock 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  Socrates.  They  touched  a 
torpedo. 

When  it  is  said  that  Socrates  produced  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  Method  by  placing  the  negative  point  of  view 
foremost,  and  giving  to  the  cross-examining  Klenehus  an 
emphasis  it  never  had  before,  this  must  not  be  understood  as 
implying  a  real  revolution  in  the  mental  attitude.  The  old 
subjective  attitude  remained.  The  novelty  was  in  the  im- 
portance assigned  to  verification  as  a  philosophical  necessity  ; 
but  the  kind  of  verification  was,  as  of  old,  purely  subjective. 
Nor,  although  there  was  a  certain  change  in  the  direction  of 
iiMjuii y,  was  there  any  change  in  the  spirit. 

It  was  he  who  first  considered  Ethics  as  a  possible  science, 
and,  with  the  exclusivenesa  natural  to  ardent  reformers,  soon 
began  to  consider  it  the  only  science.  While  all  pr 
phil.. M.ph eon  had  been  occupied  with  thcKosmos  as  a  whole, 
Urjnliiig  together  astronomy,  cosmogony,  geometry,  meta- 
physics, and  physics,  he  isolated  ethics  from  this  confused 
mass,  insisted  on  iis  importance  as  the  object  of  study,  much 
intln-  same  way  OS  Hippocrates  isolated  medicine  from  tin- 
undifferentiated  philosophical  speculation.  The  uncertainty 
which  reigned,  the  hopelessness  of  the  efforts,  instilled  in  his 
mind  the  belief  that  the  Gods  did  not  mean  man  topenet 
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their  secrets.    Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  seek  for 
certainty  alone  it  could  be  found,  in  the  human  con- 

science.   He  bade  men  study  human  facts  and  leave  the 
divine  to  the  Gods. 

His  influence,  to  a  great  extent,  for  a  time  arrested  cosmi- 
cal  speculation  by  the  force  of  his  dialectics,  which  exposed 
the  ignorance  of  men  on  topics  seemingly  most  familiar  to 
them.  '  When  we  look  at  the  number  of  these  early  theories 
and  the  great  need  which  all  of  them  hud  to  be  sifted  and 
scrutinized,  we  shall  recognise  the  value  of  the  negative  pro- 
cedure under  such  circumstances,  whether  the  negationist 
bad  or  had  not  any  better  affirmative  theory  of  his  own. 
Socrates,  moreover,  not  only  turned  the  subject-matter  of 
discussion  from  physics  to  ethics,  but  also  brought  into  con- 
II  review  the  method  of  philosophizing;  which  was 
afterwards  still  further  considered  and  illustrated  by  Plato. 
General  and  abstract  .terms  and  their  meaning  stood  out  a,-, 
the  capital  problems  of  philosophical  research,  and  as  the 
governing  agents  of  the  mind  during  the  process ;  in  I 
and  Aristotle,  and  the  dfaleetiflH  of  their  age,  we  lin.1 
the  meaning  or  concept  corresponding  to  these  terms 
invested  with  an  objective  character,  and  represented  as  a 
cause  or  beginning,  by  which  or  out  of  which  real  concrete 
things  mm  produced.  Logical,  metaphysical,  ethical 
let,  whose  existence  consists  in  being  named  and 
reasoned  about,  are  presented  to  us  (by  Plato)  as  the  veal 
antecedents  and  producers  of  the  sensible  Eosmos  and  its 
Mi*,  or  (by  Aristotle)  as  externa]  with  ihe  Cosmos,  Imt 
at  its  underlying  constituents,  the  <*pxa''  primordia  or  ul 
into  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  philosopher  to  reduce 
sensible  things.'  * 

Conceit  of  knowledge,  without  the  reality,  was  by  Socrates 
perpetually  stigmatized  as  the  most  disgraceful  of  mental 
defects,!  and  the  whole  effort  of  his  terrible  questioning — 

•  Own,  Ilato,  i.  95. 
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the  '  cross-examining  Elenchus ' — was  to  make  men  aware  oi 
this  conceit,  to  prove  to  them  that   )1  v ledge  was   a 

onld  call  it.    Instead  of  the  loose,  hetero- 
geneous conceptions  with  whicli  men  deceived  them:-, 
and  others  into  the  belief  of  knowledge,  he  insisted  on   the 
substitution  of  rigorous  and  distil  <  ptions. 

'  Every  man,'  says  Mr.  Grote,  '  found  persuasions  in  his 
own  mind  without  knowing  how  they  came  there;  and  wit- 
nessed them  in  others  as  portions  of  a  general  fund  of  un- 
examined commonplace  and  credence.  Because  the  words 
were  at  once  of  largo  meaning,  embodied  in  old  familiar 
mania]  processes,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  body  of  senti- 
ment, the  general  assertions  in  which  they  were  embodied 
appeared  nlf-61  ulnd  and  imposing  to  every  one  :  so  that,  in 
spite  of  continual  dispute  in  particular  cases,  no  one  thought 
himself  obliged  to  analyse  the  general  propositions  them- 
•j  or  to  reflect  whether  he  had  verified  their  import  and 
could  apply  them  rationally  and  consistently.' 

The  phenomenon  here  adverted  to  is  too  obvious,  even  at 
the  present  day,  to  need  further  efaoidatfon.  In  morals, 
polities,  political  economy,  on  all  social  subjects,  the  same 
Confident  poaaudoa  of  knowledge  exists — the  same  pro- 
I  Ion  by  authority  and  example  of  convictions  unverified 
and  resting  only  on  sentiment — the  same  illusion  that  b* -■ 
every  man  is  familiar  with  the  language,  therefore  he  is 
master  of  ilif  fats,  and  is  competent  to  apply  comprehensive 
words  and  assume  the  truth  of  propositions  without  am, 
special  analysis  or  study.  'A  man  who  has  never  bestowed 
-] h M  ial  study  on  astronomy  knows  that  ho  is  ignorant  of  it : 
to  fancy  that  he  knows  it  without  such  preparation  would  be 
held  an  absurdity.  While  the  scientific  point  of  view  has 
thus  unpaired  complete  predominance  in  reference  to  the 
physical  world,  it  has  made  little  way  comparatively  on  I 
regarding  man  and  society,  wherein  "  fancy  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality  "continues  to  reign,  not  without  criticism 
and  opposition,  jet  still  as  a  paramount  force.  And  if  a  new 
Socrates  were  now  to  put  the  Nine  questions  in  the  market- 
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■to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  lie  would  find  the 
iik<-  confident  persuasion  and  unsuspecting  dogmatism  as  to 
generalities,  the  like  faltering  bfindnen  end  contoad* 

when  tested  by  cross-exam  in  iug  details.' 

rates, having  put  an  I  nd  to  this  confident  delusion, had 
to  replace  it  by  real  knowledge. 

How  could  this  be  done  but  by  Definitions?    To  know  the 
essence  of  a  thing  you  must  consider  it  as  distinct  from 

thing  else,  you  must  defitui  it;  by  defining  it  yos 
BU rente  it  from  what  it  is  not,  and  so  present    the  tMflg 
8  you  in  its  essence. 
It  was  a  fundamental  conviction  with  him  that  it  is  impos- 
sible fco  -l;i-''l  bom  one  Line  I  bought,  and  lie  entangled  in  any 
.idietion  with  another  true  thought;  knowledge  derived 
from  any  one  point,  and  obtained  by  correct  combination, 
.:it  wliich  baa  been  obtained  from  any 
r  point.     He  believed  that  Reason  WM  pregnant  with 
Truths,  and  only  needed  nn  accoucheur.     An  B  ■  ur  he 

announced  1 . im«elt";    his  main    iiislnini  tions. 

By  Definition  be  enabled   the  thinker  to  separate  the  par- 
ri'i  l.ir  thought  he  wished  to  express  from   the   myriad  of 
Other  thoughts  which  clouded  it.     By  Definition  he  enabled 
a  man  to  contemplate  the  essence  of  a  thing,  because  he  ad- 
mit i  which  nrafl  not  essential  into  the  definition. 
.Since,  according  to  Socrates,  alJ  true  knowledge  is  a  know- 
of  Definitions,  in  other  words,  of  the  general  ooneeptfl 
bra  of  things,  we    can  understand  how   Aristotle,  who 
bald  the  same  opinion,  could  regard  the  chief  philosophical 
merit  to  be  bis  method  of  seeking  these  gemr.il 
concepts  by  induction  to  definif  ton.     '  Even  if  formal  defini- 
tions  were  not  always  forthcoming,*  says  Zeller,  *  some  uni- 
versal quality  applicable  to  the  conception  and  to  the  essence 
of  the  object  was  always  required,  in  order  that  any  par- 
ticular case  which  was  brought  before  his  notice  might  be 
afavanoe   to  an    universal    category.     The  clas.s- 
ijuality,  therefore,   became   of   the    great e ll    Importance  to 
him.* 
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Wfl  shall  hereafter  meet  with  I  If  development  of 
mode  of  investigation  in  Plato;  meanwhile,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  devote  space  to  an  exhibition  of  the  radical 
confusion  between  Definitions  of  Barnes  and  Definitions  of 
Things.  In  the  Definition  of  a  Name  nothing  more  is 
implied  than   Khfl   HMMfflfag   intended  to  be   affixed;    in    the 

uition  of  a  Thing  there  is,  OVU  sad  above  this  int. 
immntngj  the  assertion  of  a  corresponding  fact  which  the 
definition  describes. 

We  have  inr.iv  than  once  commented  on  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  early  thinkers  to  mistake  distimtfiiH  in  words 
for  distinction.-,  in  things.  \\v  have  now  to  signalize 
reduction  of  this  tendency  to  a  systematic  formula.  Karnes 
henceforth  have  the  force  of  things.*  A  correct  definition 
of  the  meaning  il  In  Id  to  be  a  true  description  of  the  t1 
The  e-xplaiuition  of  terms  as  equivalent  to  the  explanation  of 
//if.iy.v.  ;  1 1 1  •  1  tin-  exhibition  of  the  nature  of  anything  in  a, 
definirin:  .a lent  to  actual  analysis  of  it,  are  centnLl 

eiTors  of  metaphysical  philosophy. 

When  stated  in  a  naked  manner,  the  absurdity  is  a 
parent;  but  it  may  be  so  disguised  as  to  look  philosophic. 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  such  phrases  as  that  certain  pro- 
l„ ■iiies  are  'involved  in  the  idea'  of  certain  things;  as  if 
being  involved  in  the  idea,  i.e.  being  included  in  the  deli- 
nit  Mm,  necessarily  implied  a  correspondent  objective  existence; 
as  if  human  conceptions  were  the  faithful  copies  of  external 
things.  The  conceptions  of  men  widely  differ ;  consequently 
different  properties  are  '  involved  '  in  these  different  concep- 
tions; but  all  cannot  be  true,  and  the  question  arises.  Which 
C'.necnii.iu  i-.  trueV  To  answer  this  question  by  anything 
like  a  definition,  is  to  argue  In  B  circle.  A  principle  <>l 
tituile  must  be  songht.  That  principle,  however,  is  still  to 
seek. 

Willi  respect  to  the  JSocnitie.  Method,  in  itfl  Mttjl 
of  Induction,   I   cannot  agree  with  those  who  consider  it  an 

:- ui i.-i[.:! t i«.n  of  Bacon.    It  is  porfei  then  is  a 

•  Bm  Pi  vt\>'»  On/fta 
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certain  resemblance  between  his  practice  of  analyzing  the 
confused  generalizations  of  popular  judgments,  and  of  vividly 

bag  thr  [.ait  i.-ul:irs  on  which  these  generalizations  were 
founded,  and  the  Baconian  practice  of  criticising  the  errors 
[inrmistnui',  it  is  true  also  that  lie  did  con- 
stantly proceed  by  induction.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that 
the  induction  he  employed  was  ihat  emtmernthni  qfpeurtfatlan 
(reasoning  by  analogy)  which  it  hi  I  icon's  merit  to  have  ex- 
,.i:d    thus    be   not    >>nly  differed  from    Bacon    in    (be 

I   of  his  search,  but  in  the  method  of  search.     Hi 
ductiou  starts  from  the  commonest  opinions  of  men,  their 
l'lniiliar  experiences,  tlu-ir  ].n)u<lici>,  ili.ir  maxims.     'Con- 
fined  to  the  assumptions  which  the  circumstances  and  his 
own  limited  experience  supply,'  says  Zeller,  '  he  lias  to  con- 
nect tin-  khre&d  of  isolated  notions  and  admissions,  and  i  i: 
only  go  as  far  as  others  can  follow.     In  most  cases  he  ft  li> 
on    particular  instances  more  than  00   exhauslh:'    analysis. 
He  endeavours,  however,  to  correct  these  by  collecting  op- 
posite last  To  minds  trained  in  modern  science  every 
one  of  his  attempts  to  extricate  Ehe  class-quality  and  general 
concept  will  appear  little  worthy  of  special  emphasis.     Never- 
theless, the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  that  Socrates  was  the  first 
to  reason  inductively — that  is  to  say,  to  employ  induction  as 

•.scions  method— -points to  an  important  characteristic; 
and  when  we  compare  the  Socratie  procedure  with  that  of  all 
previous  philosophies,  we  see  how  striking  a  novelty  it  must 
have  been. 

Socrates  has  been  almost  taunted  with  never  having  pro- 
mulgated any  system  of  hi*  own.  1 1  is  rank  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  has  been  questioned,  and  had  bam  supposed  to  be 
only  that  of  a  moralist.  A  passage  of  Aristotle  lias  hem 
quoted  as  decisive  on  this  point:  'The  speculations  of 
Socrates  were  only  concerning  Ethics,  and  not  at  all  concern- 
tfane  in  general  '  (rfjt  OX*??  tfjuaecos).  But  this  is  not  all 
the  passage:  it  continues  thus:  'In  these  speculations  be 
be  Abstract  (to  Ka66\ov),  and  was  the  first  who 
thought  of  giving  definitions.*     Now  in  this  latter  portion 


wo  before  there  is  contained  a  hint  of  something  more  thn 
the  ii i ■  •  i •  -  moralist — a  hint  of  tin*  ridan.    On  tarn- 

by  to  another  part  of  Aristotle's  treatise*  we  according! 
find  this  hint  more  clearly  brought  out ;  we  find  an  express 
UK  ligation  of  the  metaphysician.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : 
rates  concerned  himself  with  ethical  virtues,  and  he 
first  sought  the  abstract  •! ■■liniinins  of  these.  Before  him 
Deinocritus  had  only  concerned  himself  with  a  part  of 
I'hysies,  and  defined  but  the  Hot  ami  tin:  Cold.  But  3o<  vat BS, 
reasonably  (tvXoyait),  songht  the  Essence  of  Things,  t.  e.  Bought 
what  exists* 

Moreover,  in  another  passage  (lib.  iii.  c.  2),  Aristotle   i. 
proaches  Aristippus  for  having  rejected  science,  and    con- 
d    himself  solely  with  morals.      This  is  surety    negative 
<\i<hme  thai  Socrates  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  -n 
opinion;  otherwise  he  v.ould  have,  been  also  mentioned. 

It  was  a  natural  mistake  to  suppose  that  Socrates  was  oh 
a  moralist,  seeing  that  his  prineipol  topics  were  always  M; 
and    Society,   and   never   Physical    speculations,    which  he 
deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect.    If,  however, 
it>  .-.  had  been  merely  a  moralist,  hi*  place  in  the  history 
of  Philosophy  would  not  have  been  what  it  is ;  no  Plato,  no 
Aristotle  would  have  called   him  master.     He  made  i 
epoch.     The  previous  philosophers  had  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  external  Nature,  endeavouring  to  explain  its  pheno- 
mena;   he  gave  up  all  such  speculations,  and  directed 
attention  solely  to  the  nature  of  Knowledge. 

The  reader  m.-n  now  begin  t<  iate  the  importance 

nitioiis  in  the  Soenitie  Method,  and  may  understand  why 
Socrates  did  not  himself  L  terns,  but  onlj   S  M 

He  likened  himself  to  a  Midwife,  who,  though  unnhle  to 
bring  forth  children  herself,  assisted  women  in  their  labours. 
He  (relieved  that  in  each  man  lay  the  germs  of  wisdom.  He 
believed  that  no  science  could  be  taught;  only  drawn  out. 
To  borrow  the   ideu  of  aim!  her  was  not  to  learn  ;   to  guide 
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oneself  by  the  judgment  of  another    was   blindness.     The 
philosophers,  who  pretended  to  teach  everything,  could  t 
untliing;  and  their  ignorance  was  manifeal  in  pre- 

tension. Each  man  must  couqu 9X  1 1  nth  for  himself,  by  rigid 
struggle  with  himself.  Ho,  Socrates,  was  willing  to  assist 
any  man  when  in  the  pains  of  labour;  he  could  do  no  more. 

Such  being  the  Method,  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  having 
attached  himself  to  Ethical  rather  than  to  Physical  specula- 
tions. His  philosophy  was  a  realization  of  the  inscription  at 
IMphos — Know  Thytelf.  It  was  in  himself  that  he  I 
the  ground  of  certitude  which  was  to  pi'otect  him  against 
scepticism.  It  was,  therefore,  moral  science  which  he  prised 
above  all  others.  Indeed,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe 
his  energetic  denouncement  of  Physical  speculations  as 
reported  by  Xenophou.  was  the  natural,  though  exaggerated, 
conclusion  to  which  lie  bad  been  burled  by  |  nm  i,!.  ration 
of  the  manifold  absurdities  into  which  (hey  drew  the  mind, 
and  the  scepticism  which  they  induced.  There  could  be 
nothing  but  uncertainty  on  such  subjects. 

*  I  have  not  leisure  for  such  things,'  he  is  made  to  say  by 
Plato,  'and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason:  lam  not  yet  fchle, 
according  to  the  Delphic  Inscription,  to  Know  myxdf;  and  it 
i-  to  DM  v^Ty  ridiculous,  while  ignorant  of  myself,  to 
inquire  Into  what  I  am  not  concerned  in.'*  That  he  did, 
however,  at  one  period  occupy  biraself  with  them  is  clear 
from  other  sources,  and  is  a  point  in  the  comedy  of  tho 
Cloud*,  wliere  he  is  represented  'air-treading and  speculating 
about  the  sun,' — uepoffarw  itat  irtpi^povw  tov  "jkun; — and  his 
disciples  seeking  things  hidden  underground — ra  Kara  *fip. 
This  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Aristophanes  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  Socrates,  but  only  took  him  as  an  available 
comic  type  of  the  Sophists — a  supposition  to  which  there 
are  Beveral  objections.  Firstly,  it  is  not  usual  in  satirists  to 
select  for  their  butt  a  person  of  whom  they  know  nothing. 
Secondly,  Socrates,  of  all  Athenians,  was  the  most  notori..;  ;. 
and   most  easily  to  be  acquainted  with  in  a  general  way. 

•  Phtrdrui,  p.  8. 
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Thirdly,  be  could  not  be  a  type  of  the  Sophists,  in  as  far 
related  to  physical  speculations,  since  we  well  know    the 

tted  thom.    Fourthly,  be  did  oecapj  bi 
with   PhyBics  early  in  his  career,  although  in  after-lite 
regarded  audi  speculations  as  trivial. 

It   was   quite   possible   that   Aristophanes    should    liave 

!e  no  such  nice  discrimination  between   the  dialectic! 

quibbling  of  Socrates  and  that  of  the   Sophists,  as  would 

prevent  him  from  representing  Socrates  teaching  '  the  art  t<> 

make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason;'*  but  it  is  scarcely 

■  liblo  that  he  should  have  made  so  flagrant  a  mistah. 
accuse  Socrates  of  busying   himself  with    Physics,    when 
every  one  of  the  audience  could  answer  that  Socrates  ne\ 
troubled  himself  at  all  about  it.     In  our  day  Proudhou  and 
Louis  Blanc  arc  often  classed  together  as  teachers  of  the  same 
Socialist  doctrines;  or  Strauss  and  Fuerbach  a.«;  teachers  of 
the  same  theological  doctrines  ;  but  no  satirist  would  laugh 
hi  Lniiis  Blanc  for  his  astren..iiiical  speculations,  or  at  :■ 
for  his  derotioO  t«>  the  microscope.     The  Aristophauic  evi- 
dence, therefore,  seems  perfect!*  admissible  as  r. 
physical  speculations  of  Socrates  at  or  about  the  time  whe 
the    Clouds   was    produced.      If  they    were    afterwards 
limuii*hed,  it  was  because  they  led  to  no  certainty. 

That  Philosophy,  and  not  Morals,  was  really  the  aim 
Socrates,   is  clear  from    his    subordination   of  all  morals  to 
Virt  in  i  to  be  identical  with  Knowledge. t 
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+  tyoi-fcw  «frro  thai  *&<rat  toi  aptrit.  —  AuitrroT.  Bthie.  Xieomnrk.  r\.    I 
Pi  \S  '.  in  i  In  .'/  mi  maintain  that  Virtue  caunut  lie  Scirnci1,  dinm-t 

I  mi'lii      I'.n  this  li  nut  BMMIa     '  Wli.-tliur  Viriu.-  CM  b*  uuifut  «»»  a  u,tutn<<n. 

i'  it.  .I  in  •  BacnteS,  who  nppoars  to  (tiro  mntnulirtorj  «h 

CO  ilillir.nt  oetMfooh     Qonp   Pi  aTOj  Afetto,  pp.  96.  OS.  with  Pnti>ffcrat,  i 
in  the  latter  of  which  pn»&n#ui.  he  «inmir«  his  own  incon  i  ilrst  denying 

that  Virtue  can  be  taught,  nud  then  muirilainiuKtli-'it  Virtue  in  Bifanwi.     Ajcandiag 
••••i  iim.v,  ,\(.  >,  Atomic*  KM  i.>  l<"ivf  adopted  tha  •■■ 

ii  Viriu.'  i"  pnrtly  matter  of  ha  Ij   of  prsctiro  ((Ur«tfr4r)a  «n>.l 

part  I  v   of   natural    disposition,      lint    KuuiPHUN  w«»   m>  i  logical 

•:i   ni   \"irt if  wit). 
Wisdom  which   be  >•'.■■'■  ni-tlv  tftitbntat  Bo   Ui   DM  iktMoorw 

iilotafkv,  i.  374. 
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Only  the  wise  man,  said  he,  can  be  brave,  just,  or  tempers  t. 
Vice  of  every  kind  is  Iguorance ;  and  involuntary,  because 
ignorant.  If  a  man  is  cowardly,  it  is  because  ho  does  not 
rightly  appreciate  the  importance  of  life  and  death.  Be 
thinks  death  an  evil,  and  floes  it.  If  he  were  wise,  he  would 
kn.v,-  that  death  is  a  good  thing,  or,  at  the  worst,  an  in- 
different one,  and  therefore  would  mil  slum  it.  If  a  man  is 
intemperate,  it  is  because  he  is  unable  to  estimate  the  re- 
lative value  of  present  pleasure  :md  future  pain.     Ignorauco 

misleads  him.     Tt  is  the  nature  of  man  to  seek  g 1   ami 

shun  evil :  he  would  never  seek  evil,  knowing  it  to  be  such  ; 
if  he  seekH  it,  he  mistakes  it  for  good  ;  if  he  is  intemperate, 
it  is  because  he  is  unwise. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  conception  in 
his  iniud.  The  Pythian  oracle  had  declared  him  to  be  the 
wisest  of  men.  The  assertion  greatly  puzzled  him,  for  he 
found  on  deep  introspection  that  he  knew  nothing ;  all  his 
fancied  knowledge  was  that  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality,  which  he  saw  puffing  up  other  men ;  and  his  sole 
distinction  was  that  he  knew  the  depth  of  his  own  ignorant ■<-, 
while  they  believed  themselves  to  be  knowing;  and  it  was 
I  ;  .-a- use  he  knew  this  that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  : 
oracle.  Thus  much  we  have  on  his  explicit  authority.  If 
we  now  consider  that  his  title  of  the  '  wisest '  was  owing  to 
the  profound  consciousness  of  the  unreality  of  all  which 
hitherto  had  pnsscd  for  wisdom  (the  proof  of  which  was  ex- 
posed by  means  of  his  cross-examining  Elenelms),  we  shall 
be  able  to  understand  how  it  was  he  came  to  make  his  Method 
in  and  for  itself  the  great  aim  of  Philosophy,  and  how  in- 
stead of  desiring  to  make  converts  to  any  system,  or  to  gain 
acceptance  for  any  special  theories  on  physics  or  el  hies,  he 
always  and  everywhere  desired  to  awaken  the  cross-examining 
spirit  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  so  that  each  in  his  own 
turn  might  awaken  it  in  others,  because  in  this,  and  this 
alone,  ooneiated  real  Wisdom.     Previous  philosophies  had 

futility  of  speculation;  certitude  was  m -where  to 
be  had  ;  all  such  theories  were  but  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
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The  Method  which  1..    taught  wu  that  by  which  alone  man 
could  become  wiser  and  bettor. 

It  is  clear  that  the  novelty  of  tl      Method  so  com  pi 
basted  liim  as  to  prevent  his 
made  between  end  and  means.     And  the  reader  m 
stand   how    such   a  confusion   might    very    natural  h 

ntained  itself,  if  he  reflects  how  analogous  is  the  pursuit 
of  purely  mathematical  science  by  hundreds  who  caro 
nothing  for  the  applications  of  mathematics.  Lying  at  t In- 
case of  all  physical  MB6B06  is  a  great  and  complex  sci-ix ■<■  i  f 
Quantity. — the  one  indispensable  Instrument  by  moans  of 
which  Knowledge  becoineB  Scjiiire;  but  so  vast  and  so 
DOiaplaa  is  this  Instrument,  that  numerous  intellects  are 
constantly  engaged  in  studying  and  perfecting  it,  newi  | 
withdrawn  from  it  by  any  attempt  at  application.  In  a 
similar  way  Socrates,  and  for  the  most  part  Plato  likewil 
coi  ivilj,  for  Method;  perfecting  the  Instrument 

search,  rather  than  Makings 

Although  Socrates  was  not  the  first  to  teach  the  doctrine 
Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  was  the  first  to  giv 
philosophical  basis.     Nor  can  we  read  without   admii 
the  arguments  by  which  he  anticipated  writers  on  Na 
Theology,   by    jointing  out    the   evidences  of  a  beneficent 
Providence.     Listen  In  SdB&ophon: — 

cl  will  now  relate   the   manner   in  which   I  one 
Socrates  discoursing  with    \  i  ixT.-demus,  soma  no 
concerning  tin'  Deity ;  for  obs  rving  thtf  he  neither  prayed 
DOS   sacrificed  to  Che  <o»ds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  riui.ml 
and  laughed  at  those  who  did,  he  said  to  him  : — 

'Tell  me,  AristieU'inas.  is  tfcexe  mn  man  whom  you  admire 
on  account  of  his  merit?     Aristodenms  answered 

Many, — Name  some  of  them,   I  pray  you.     I  admire. 

Arietodemne,  Homer  ft*  his  BSpio  poetry,  M.  s  for 

his    dithvrambics,    Sophocles    for   tragedy,    !'•      ■        ie    for 
statuary,  and  Zonxis  for  painting. 

•But  which  ftMZttj  to   you   most  worthy   of  admiia 
Arislodemus  ; — the  artist  who  forms  images  void  of  motion 
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•and  intelligence,  or  une  who  hath  the  skill  to  produce  animals 
that  ;>rr  endued  not  only  with  act  ivily.  but  iindrrstauding? — 
The  latter,  llirrc  can  be  no  doubt,  replied  Aristodemus,  pro- 
vided the  production  was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  DO 
uiK.li.im  and  contrivance. — But  since  there  are  many  things, 
some  of  which  we  can  easily  see  the  use  of,  while  we  cannot 
say  of  others  to  what  purpose  they  Mere  produced,  which  of 
these,  Aristodemus,  do  you  BBjjpOM  the  work  of  wisdom  P— < 
It  should  seem  tin-  most  reasonable  to  aflirm  it  of  those 
whose  fitness  and  utility  are  so  evidently  apparent. 

'But  it  is  evidently  apparent  that  He  who  at.  the  beginning 
made  man,  endued  him  with  senses  hftoanwi  they  were  good 
for  him;  8JMj  ffhfitaifith  t"  behold  whatever  was  visible; 
and  ear?,  to  hoax  whatever  was  to  be  heard;  for  say,  .\ 
todemus,  to  what  purpose  should  odours  be  prepared,  if  the 
sense  of  smelling  had  been  denied?  or  why  the  distinct  ions 
of  bitter  and  sweet,  of  savoury  and  unsavoury,  unless  a  palate 
had  been  likewise  given,  conveniently  placed,  to  arbitrate 
boLlMMU  them  and  declare  the  difference 'P  Is  not  that 
PhMridflMO,  Aristodemus,  in  a  most  eminent  manner  con- 
.spieu'.ns,  which,  because  the  eye  of  man  is  so  delicate  in  its 
contexture,  hath  therefore  prepared  evclids  like  doors,  where- 
secure  it.  which  extend  of  themselves  whenever  it  is 
needful,  and  again  close  when  sleep  approaches?  Are  not 
these  eyelids  provided  as  it  were  with  a  fence  on  the  edge  of 
them,  to  keep  off  the  wind  and  guard  the  eye?  Even  the 
eyebrow  itself  is  not  without  its  office,  but,  as  a  penthouse,  is 
proposed  to  turn  off  the  sweat,  which,  falling  from  the  fore- 
head, mighi  enter  and  amen  that  no  less  tender  thou  as- 
tonishing pari  of  us.  Is  it  not  to  be  admired  that  the  ears 
should  take  in  sounds  of  every  sort,  and  yet  are  not  too  much 
filled  by  them  ?     That  the  foreteeth  of  the  animal  should  be 

formed  in  t  as  is  evidently  best  suited  for  the 

cutting  of  its  food,  ns  those  on  the  side  for  grinding  it  to 
pieces?  'I  month,  through  which  this  food  is  com. 

should  be  placed  so  near  the  nose  and  eyes  as  to  prevent  the 
passing  unnoticed  whatever  is  unfit  for  nourishment ;  while 
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Nature,  on  the  contrary,  hath  set  at  n  distance  and  com:-  ;il ad 
from  the  senses  all  that  might  disgust  or  any  way  offend 
thera  ?  Anil  canst  thou  still  doubt,  Aristode 
disposition  of  parts  lilc«*  this  should  be  the  work  of  ehan< ■•• 
Of  wisdom  and  contrivance? — I  have  no  longer  any  doubt, 
replied  Aristodemus;  and,  indeed,  the  more  I  consider  it, 
the  more  evident  it  appear*  to  me  that  man  must  be  tbfl 
master-piece  of  some  great  artificer  ;  carrying  along  with  it 
infinite  murks  of  the  love  and  favour  of  Him  who  hath  thus 
formed  it. 

'And  what  thiukest  thou,  Aristodemns,  of  that  desire  in 
tli.   individual  which  leads  to  the  continuance  of  the  ay 
(U  thai  Ml  and  affection  in  the  female  towards  her 

young,  so  necessary  for  its  preservation  ?  Of  that  unremitted 
love  of  life,  and  dread  of  dissolution,  which  take  such  Strang 
possession  of  us  from  the  moment  we  begin  bo  bttf — I  think 
of  them,  answered  Aristodemus,  as  so  many  r, 
rations  of  the  same  great  and  wise  Artist,  deliberately 
termining  to  preserve  what  He  hath  made. 

;  Lut,  farther  {unless  thou  desirest  to  ask  me  questions), 
seeing,  Aristodemus,  thou  thyself  art  conscious  of  reason  and 
in*  •,  supposes!  thou  there   is   no   intelligence   else- 

where? Thou  kuowest  thy  body  to  be  a  small  part  of  that 
wide  extended  earth  which  thou  everywhere  beholdest :  the 
moisture  contained  in  i1,  thou  also  kuowest  to  be  a  small 
portion  of  tluit  mighty  mass  of  waters,  whereof  seas  them- 
selves are  but  a  part-,  while  the  rest  nl'i  he  I  l.menf.scontribute 
out  of  their  abundance  to  thy  formation.  It  is  the  soul  then 
alone,  that  intellectual  part  of  us,  which  is  come  to 
some  lucky  chance,  from  I  know  not  where.  If  so  be  1 1 
is  indeed  DO  intelligence  elsewhere:  and  we  must  be  forced 
fa)  confess  that  this  stupendous  universe,  with  alt  the  various 
bodies  contained  therein — equally  amazing,  whether  we  oon- 
sider  their  magnitude  or  number,  whatever  their  us.-,  what- 
ever tli.:  r  Otfflar—  all  have  been  produced,  not  by  intelligence, 
but  by  chance ! — It  is  with  difficulty  that  1  can  suppose 
otherwise,  returned  Aristodemus  :  for  I  behold  none  of  those 
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Qodfl  wkoin  you  speak  of  as  ranking  anil  governing  all 
things c  whereas  I  see  the  artists  when  at  their  work  here 

ainoriL'  «S.-  .Neither  yet  BOfiflt  thou  thy  S"id.  Ari-I . >.i, -hi u.--. 
H lii.h,  however,  most  assuredly  governs  thy  body  ;  although 
it  may  well  seem,  bj  thy  maimer  of  talking,  tha'  I  nee, 

and  not  reason,  which  governs  th. 

*I  do  not  despise  tin-  Sods,  BaSd  Ajistodaanis :  anthaoon* 
trary,  I  conceive  so  highly  of  their  excellence,  as  to  sup 
they  stand  in  no  Qfted  either  of  me  or  of  my  services. — Thou 
mistakes*  the  matter,  Aristodemus  ;  the  greater  magnificence 
have  shown  in  their  rare  of  thee,  so  much  the  more 
honour  imm1  service  thou  ov.  m. —  Be  assured,  said  Aris- 

todemus, if  I  once  could  be  persuaded  the  Gods  take  care  of 
man.  I  should  want  no  monitor  to  remind  me  of  my  duty. — 
And  canst  thou  doubt,  AristodeimiK,  if  the  Gods  take  ear./  of 
man?  Hath  not  the  glorious  privilege  of  walking  upright 
been  alone  bestowed  on  him,  wlierehv  In'  may  frith  the  batter. 
:<d\  a  ntage  survey  what  is  around  him,  content  plate  with  m<nv 
ease  those  splendid  objects  which  are  above,  and  avoid  the 
numerous  ills  and  inconveniences  which  would  otherwise; 
befall  him?  Other  animals  indeed  they  have  provided  with 
feet,  by  which  they  may  remove  from  one  place  to  another; 
but  to  man  they  have  also  given  hands,  with  which  be 
form  many  things  for  hia  use,  and  make  himself  happier  than 
res  of  any  other  kind.  A  tongue  hath  been  bestowed 
on  every  other  animal;  but  what  animal,  except  man,  hath 
the  power  of  forming  words  frith  it.  whereby  to  explain  hia 
thoughts,  and  make  them  intelligible  to  others  ? 

*  But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  the  body  alone  that  the  Gods 

lllOfrn  themselves  thus  bountiful  to  man.     Their  tno*t 

excellent  gift  is  that  soul  they  have  infused  into  him,  which 

so  far  surpasses  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  found ;  for  by  what 

animal,  except  man,  is  even  the  existence  ol  tho.se  i 

have  produced  and  still  uphold,  in  such  regular 
nler,  this  beautiful  and  stupendous  frame  of  the  xmive 
What  other  species  of  creature  is  to  be  found  that  can  serve, 
that  can  adore  them  ?     What  other  animal  is  able,  like  man. 
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to  provide  against  iln  of  1"  tA  and  ecM,  of  thirst  and 

hunger':'  thai  up  rnnoflVw  f»»r  the  time  of  siel. 

and  improve  the  Bfarenirt h  nature  has  given  by  a  well-pro- 
portioned tUEOiM  ?  that  ■•;  ve  like  him  information  or 
instruction;  or  so  happily  keep  in  memory  what  he  hath 
Been,  and  heard,  and  [eamfcf  These  things  being  ao,  who 
:'  not  that  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  God  in  the  midst  of  this 
visible  creation?  so  far  doth  he  surpass,  whether  in  the  en- 
dowments of  soul  or  body,  all  animals  whatsoever  that  ha 
been  produced  therein]  tor  if  the  body  of  the  ox  had  be 
joined  to  the  mind  of  man,  the  acutencss  of  the  latter  would 
have  stood  him  in  small  stead,  while  unable  to  execute  the 
well-de3igned  plan  ;  nor  would  the  human  form  have  been  of 
more  use  to  the  brute,  so  long  as  it  remained  destitute  of 
understanding !  But  in  thee,  Aristodemus,  hath  been  joined 
to  a  wonderful  soul  a  body  no  less  wonderful ;  and 
thou,  after  this,  the  Gods  take  no  thought  for  thee?  What 
wonldst  thou  then  more  to  convince  thee  of  tie- 

'I  would  they  should  send  arid  inform  me,  Raid  Aristo- 
demus, what  things  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  do,  in  like 
manner  u  thou  suyost  they  frequently  do  to  thee. — And  what 
th> ■vi,  Aristodemus?  supposest  thou,  that  when  the  Gods  give 
out  some  oraele  to  all  the  xVthenians  they  mean  it  not  for  thee? 
If  by  their   prodigies  they  declare  aloud  to  all  to  all 

mankind,  the  things  which  shall  befall  them,  are  they  dumb 
to  thee  alone?  And  art.  thou  the  only  person  whom  thei  bftffi 
placed  beyond  their ceref  llelievest  thou  they  would  have 
wrought  into  the  mind  of  man  a  persuasion  of  their  being 
able  to  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  if  so  be  they  had  no 
such  power?  or  would  not  even  man  himself,  long  ere  this, 
have  seen  through  the  gross  delusion?  How  is  it,  Aristo- 
demus, thou  rememberest  or  remarkest  not,  that  the  king- 
doms and  commonwealths  most  renowned  as  well  for  their 
wisdom  as  antiquity,  uro  those  whose  piety  and  devotion 
halh  bees  the  most  observable?  and  that  even  man  himself 
is  never  so  well  disposed  to  serve  the  Deity  as  in  that  part  of 
life  when  reason  bests  tho  greatest  sway,  and  his  judgment 
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is  supposed  in  its  full  strength  and  maturity?  Consider,  my 
AriBtodemus,  that  the  soul  which  resides  in  thy  body  can 
govern  it  at  pleasure  ;  why  then  may  not  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  which  pervades  and  animates  every  part  of  it, 
govern  it  in  like  manner '?  If  thine  eye  hath  tin*  power  to 
tales  in  many  objects,  and  these  placed  at  no  small  distance 
from  it,  marvel  not  if  the  eye  of  the  Deity  can  at  one  glance 
comprehend  the  whole.  And  as  thou  perceivest  it  not  beyond 
thy  ability  to  extend  thy  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  con- 
cerns of  Athena,  Egypt,  sieiiy,  win  thankest  thou,  mj  Aris- 
todemus,  that  the  Providence  of  God  may  not  easily  extend 
it -.-If  through  the  whole  universe '? 

'As  therefore,  among  men,  we  make  best  trial  of  the  affection 
and  gratitude  of  our  neighbour  by  showing  him  kindness, 
and  discover  his  wisdom  by  consulting  him  in  his  distress,  do 
thou   in  like   manner  behave   towards  1 1  * » -  Gods;   and  if  thou 

wouldsl  experience  what  their  wisdom  and  what  their  low, 
t  thyself  deserving  the  communication  of  some  of  those 
divine  secrets  which  may  not  be  penetrated  by  man,  and  are 
ixted  to  those  alone  who  consult,  who  actors,  who  obey 
the  Deity.  Then  shalt  thou,  my  Aristodemus,  understand 
there  is  a  Being  whose  eye  pierceth  throughout  all  nature, 
aud  whoso  ear  is  open  to  every  sound  ;  extended  to  all  places, 
extruding  through  all  time:  and  whose  bounty  and  rare 
can  know  no  other  bound  than  those  fixed  by  his  own 
creation. 

'By  this  discourse,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  Socrates 
mngfat  his  friends  that  they  were  not  only  to  forbear  what 
ever  was  impious,  unjust,  or  unbecoming  before  man;  but 
even  when  alone  they  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  all  their 
actions,  since  the  Gods  haw  their  sjoi  continually  upon  us, 
of  our  designs  can  be  concealed  iV-in  them.'* 

To  this  passage  we  must  add  another  equally  deserving  of 

attention : — 

1  Bvefl  among  all  those  deities  who  ho  liberally  1- 
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us  good  things,  not  ohl'  of  them  maketh  himself  fill  object 

[gllfe     And  He  who  raised  this  whole  universe,  aitd  still 
:i]  bolde  the  uightj  frame,  who  perfected  <■-.  |  of  it  in 

beauty  and  in  goodness,  suffering  none  of  these  parte  to 
decay  through  age,  but  renewing  them  daily  with  unfading 
vigour,  whereby  they  are  able  to  execute-  whatever  he  ordains 
with  that  readiness  and  prevision  which  surpass  man's  ima- 
ii  Rft,  the  supreme  God,  who  porfptmott  all 
tbOBO  wonders,  still  holds  himself  invisible,  :i i id  it  is  only  in 
his  works  th:it  we  are  capable  of  admiring  him.  For  consider, 
my  Kuthydemus,  the  sun,  which  seemeth  as  it  were  set  forth 
to  the  view  of  all  men,  yot  suffereth  not  itself  to  be  too 
utdy  cxamiuifd  ;  punishing  those  with  blindness  who  too 
i:isli!v  venture  so  to  do;  aind  those  ministers  of  the  G 
whom  they  employ  to  execute  their  bidding,  rem 
invisible  :  lor  though  tin-  thunderbolt  is  shot  from  on  high, 
and  breakcth  m  pieces  whatever  it  findeth  in  its  way,  yet  no 
one  seeth  it  when  it  falls,  when  it  strikes,  or  when  it  retires  ; 
neither  to  -eovembh;  to  our  sight,  thoiigh  we 

,'.\  behold  tin-  i-.-i-. iget  Qu ■<.  everywhere  make,  a.nd  with 
ease  perceive  what  time  they  are  rising.     And  if 
anything  in  man,  my  Eutliydemns,  partaking  of  the  divine 
nature,  it  must  surely  be  the  soul  which  governs  and  dl] 
him  ;    yet  no  one  considers  this  as  an  object  of  his  sight 
Learn  therefore  not  to  despise  those  tilings  which  JOU  launot 

see ;  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  by  the  effecte  which 
are  produced,  and  reverence  the-  Deity.'* 

In  conclusion  we  must  notice  the  vexed  miestion  of  the 
Daemon  of  Socrates.  The  notion  nest  generally  current  is 
that  he  believed  himself  accompanied  by  a  Dietnou,  or  Good 
i,  who  whispered  counsels  in  his  ear,  and  forewarned 
him  on  ■critical occasions.  (.Mympiodorussaid  thai  the  DcBAOB 
only  meant  Conscience,  an  explanation  which,  while  H  effaces 
He-  peculiar  characteristics  of  tho  concept  ion,  is  at  the  same 
lime  totally  Inapplicable  to  those  eases  when  the  'Daemonic 
voice'  sjinlie  to  Socrates  concerning  the  affairs  of  his  friends, 
•  MimontOk,  \r.  3. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCRATES 

i.l    in    Xenophon   and    Plato.     By   man}-   m< 
writers  the  Dieinon  has  been  >  -las  purely  allegorical. 

Tin-:  first  point  necessary  to  be  distinctly  understood  is, 
that  9ooratoe  helievid  iii  no  special  Dicnioii  at  all;  and  to 
translate  Plutarch's  treatise  into  Be  Qcnio  Socrati*,  and  1 
to  speak  of  le  cLhnon  do  Socrate,  is  a  misconception.  No- 
•ulkT,'  does  Socrates,  in  Plato  or  Xenophon,  speak  of  a  genial 
!;i'iuuJi,  but  alwavs  of  a  ,!■  ./  (to  hatpoviov, 

haifioviov  ti), or  of  a  *>■_,  /».  B  'Urine  voice.* 

The  second  point  necessary  to  be  remembered  is,  that  this 
'  dirine  voice '  was  only  nn  occasional  manifestation,  and 
exeni-  -<l  u.iy  a  raifrownN^  influence.  On  the  gioat  critical 
occasions  i if  his  I i i * ■ ,  if  the  voire  wiinn'i!  him  against  any  step 
he  was  about  to  take,  he  unhesitatingly  obeyed   it  ;  it  In 

was  unh -;ir<l.  hfl  concluded  that  his  proposed  step  was 
agreeable  to  the  Gods.  Thus,  when  on  his  trial,  he  refused  to 
prepare  any  defence,  because  when  he  was  about  to  begin  it 
the  v •  ■  i . ■':  retrained  him,  whereupon  he  resigned  himself  to 
rial,  etmvinoed  that  if  it  wen'  1 1 1 • '  pleasure  of  the  Qodfl 
that  he  should  die,  he  ought  in  no  wise  to  struggle — if  it 
their  pleasure  that  he  should  be  .set  free,  defence  OB  his 
part  was  Meffloi. 

But  although  there  is  inaccura 0}  W    peaking  of  the  demon 
Of  So  is  if  it  were  some  special   fetich  or  guardian 

power,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  was  the  metaphorical 
expression  of  conscience,  or  an  occasional  judgment.  So- 
crates himself,  and  his  are  users  and  defenders,  regarded  'the 
roice  *  which  spoke  to  him  as  having  an  objective  reality,  u 
the  intimation  of  a  superim-  power,  imt  a.--  tin-  suggestion  of 
his  own  mind.     The  question  therefore  arises  whether  this 

•  Kre  pwMgf*  citrd  in  Zrxi.Mi.  ii.  28.     Mr.  Tnim  in  hi*  DOtl  til  Bl 
i.  37A,  aava: — '  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  one  passage  emjnturet  liutt  the  toi/iinor 
of  JfcicnUM  may  bnre  been  a  fariilinr  j.'.'iini-.-  r.  603.)     This  CDDJ 

becomes  an  oaten 

into  d+mow.  Ariuais,  it  it  tro*  had  already  led  the  way  to  » oi->  arm  in  liin 
trtniiM  jU/  Dn>  Snrra/u,     U  i»  adopted  •  !  Dtbflf 

.111  writer*  ;  and,  M  (night  Ii  err   !  i   l.l.y   Fier.  earlier 

modi  n  i  I  I'll  i'  n,  hi  u-li..  ti  umbun    ippi  an    Ml 

fhnlgnl  as  '  mi  attendant  spirit '  or  '  good  angel.1 
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belief  in.lw-ut-  s  |  pathological  condition,  whether  Bo< 
was  or  was  not  subject  to  occasion-.:!  hallrtcinatiooi 9  By 
some  writers,  Dotablj  by  the  celebrated  physiologist  Lelut,* 
what  is  recorded  of  Socrates  is  interpreted  as  deeisively 
Bhowing  pathologicul  conditions,  and  he  is  classed  among  the 
illustrious  insane,  Mahomet,  Luther,  Pascal,  Joan  of  Arc, 
dm.  The  notorious  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  intellects 
have  been  subject  occasionally  to  hallucinations,  and  even  to 
passing  attacks  of  what   is  I  iiiim"»nly  known  a.-  insanity, 

should  quell  our  natural  repugnance  to  admit  the  possibility 
in  the  case  of  Socrates;  and  no  one  who  has  not  profoundly 
studied  the  phenomena  of  cerebral  disturbances,  especially 
hallucination,   is   in    any   respect    entitled   to  speak    on  this 

r.  Z.-ller  wholly  mistakes  the  question  when  he  im- 
plies that  such  au  hallucinal .ion  is  identical  with  the  mouo- 
inania  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  reduces  the  great  return 
philosophy  to  the  level  of  a  madman.  This  is  be  cause  Zellers 
Studies,  no!  ha?ing  penetrated  into  the  region  of  path-1 
l,i,.  DOl  shown  him  the  differ*  mes  botwOSlI  hallucination 
and  monomania,  have  not  taught  him  that  perfectly  sane 
men  have  noTorthoIan  been  occasionally  subject  to  halfa- 
'■iuations  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  smell,  Suh     Nor  is  his  own 

nation  consistent.  He  regards  the  voice  as  coming 
(Vein  tbe  *  individual  tact  which  as  a  OOJ  Socrates  had  cnl- 
tivated.'  Tlie  disproof  of  this  is  at  the  same  time  the 
strongest  argument  I  can  allege  against  the-  hyp<  ilie 
insanity,  namely,  that,  a.<  eliding  to  the  explicit  statements 
of  Socrates,  the  voice  only  warned  him  and  others  against 
certain   acts,  nev.  r  on  nny  occasion  prompting  him  to  act. 

white  boot  and  acquired  experience  would  necessarily 
guide  a  man  as  much  in  the  performance  of  certain 
as  in  the  avoidance  of  dangers,  and  on  this  ground  Z< 
explanation  tails.  1  believe  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  persons 
who    have    studied   cerebral   disease  that  it  is  precisely    in 
this   character   of    instigation    to    act    that    hallucinations 


•    I./  i.i  r     D*  lkmon  dt  Svcralt,  1836 ,  and  second  edition  ia  1806. 
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assume  their  aoioiU  import.  Amen-  hallucination  of  hearing 
or  of  sight  may  coexist  with  perfect  sanity.  Many  persons 
have  heard  *  voices  '  sounding  in  their  cars  without-  failing  to 
nize  the  labjectfrfl  nature  of  the  cause.  But  when  the 
mind  itself  is  disensed,  when  the  voice  is  believed  to  be  a 
voice  from  devil  or  angel,  it  is,  I  think,  universally  charac- 
terized by  an  instigation  to  act;  unless  hi  such  exceptional 
cases  as  those  in  which  the  patient,  believing  himself  made 
of  glass,  refuses  to  move  lest  his  body  should  be  broken,  &c. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Socrates  was  at  no  time  insane ; 
but  from  the  evidence  recorded  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  he  was  of  that  cen-bnilly-excitable  organization  which 
could  at  times  betray  a  passing  hallucination,  and  that 
whenever  he  had  an  hallucination  of  hearing,  whenever  he 

ted  to  bear  a  roiee  ■poaTring  to  him  warning  him  not  to 

lie  simply  followed  the  belief  of  his  contemporaries    in 
interpreting  the  voice  as  some  divine  intimation. 

Socrates  was  a  profoundly  religious  man ;  ho  was,  more- 
over,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  a  man  of  that  bilioua 
melancholic  temperament*  which  has   in   all   times   been 
observed  in  persons  of  unusual  religious  fervour,  such  as  is 
implied  in  those  momentary  exaltations  of  the  mind  which 
are  mistaken  for  divine  visits;  and  when  the  rush  of  thought 
came  upon  him  with  strange  warning  roioee,  he  believed  ii 
was  the  Gods  who  spoke  directly  to  him.    Unless  we  conceive 
rites  as  a  profoundly  religious  man,  we  shall  misconceive 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  life  and  teaching.     In  many  respects 
he  was  a  fanatic,  hut.  only  in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word  ;  a 
,  like  Carlyle,  intolerant,  win  .incut,  'possessed'  by  his 
.  but,  like  Carlyle,  preserved  from  all  the  worst  con- 
I  of  such  intolerance  and  possession  by  an  immense 
humour  and  a  tender  heart.     His  saturnine  melancholy  was 
trbicb  suf|.rned  and  humanized,  a  spirit 
otherwise  not  less  vehement  than   that  of  a  Dominic  or  a 
Calvin.      Thus  strengthened   and    thus    softened,    So< 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  bravest,  truest,  wisest  of  mankind. 

...    I.  N 


THE    companions   of   Socrates  quitted  Athens   after    his 
death;  some  of  them  folio  lid  to  Megaro,  wh 

mat  was  within  a  walk  of  Athens. 
'  Several  philosophers,'  says  Cicero,  '  drew  from  the  con- 
versations   of    Socrates    very    different    results ;   and    ac- 
cording as  each  adopted    views  which  haa  1  with  fa 

n  their  turn  became  heads  of  philosophical 
BOhoolfl  all  differing  amongst  each  other.'  It  is  one  of  t1 
peculiarities  of  the  Subjective  Method,  to  adapt  itself  indis- 
criminately to  all  sorts  of  systems.  The  Objective 
is  confined  to  one;  if  various  and  opposing  systems  spring 
from  it,  they  are  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  application  of  it. 
We  must  not  be  surprised  therefore  to  find  many  contra- 
dictory systems  claiming  the  parentage  of  Socrates.  But  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  supposing  that  this  adaptation 
to  various  systems  is  a  proof  of  the  .  m  Hence  of  the  Socratic 
Method.  It  is  only  a  proof  of  its  vagueness.  It  may  be 
accepted  aa  a  sign  of  the  groat  influence  exercised  upon 
iQoding  philosophers ;  it  is  no  sign  that  the  influence  was 
in  the  right  dir.-H  [aa. 

As  we  said,   BoQX&toa  had  no  school ;  he  taught  no  sys- 
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tera.  He  exhibited  a  Method  ;  and  this  Method  his  h.-mviN 
.severally  applied.  Around  him  were  men  of  various  ages, 
various  temperaments,  and  various  opinions.  He  discoursed 
with  each  upon  lii.s  own  subject  ;  witli  Xenoplmn  00  politics; 
with  Tbeages  or  Theaetetus  on  science ;  with  Autisthenes  on 
morals;  with  Ion  on  poetry.  Some  were  convinced  by  him; 
others  were  merely  refuted.  Of  those  who  were  convinced, 
the  so-called  Socratie  schools  were  formed ;  those  who  were 
only  refuted  became  his  enemies.  But,  of  the  former,  some 
were  naturally  only  more  or  less  convinced;  that  is  were 
willing  to  adopt  his  opinions  on  some  subjects,  but  remained 
stubborn  on  others.  These  are  the  imperfect  Socratists. 
Among  the  latter  was  Euclid. 

Euclid,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great 
Mathematician,  was  born  at  Megara ;  date  probably  between 
450  and  440  n.c.  He  had  early  imbibed  a  great  love  of 
philosophy,  and  had  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  Par- 
menides  and  the  other  Eleatics.  From  Zeno  ho  acquired 
great  facility  in  dialectics ;  and  this  continued  to  be  his  chief 
excellence,  even  after  his  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  who 
reproved  him  for  it  as  sophistical. 

His  delight  in  listening  to  Socrates  was  so  great  that  he 
frequently  exposed  his  life  to  do  so.  A  decree  was  passed, 
in  consequence  of  the  enmity  existing  between  Athens  and 
Megara,  that  any  inhabitant  of  Megara  found  in  Athens 
should  forfeit  his  life ;  Euclid  however  braved  the  penalty. 
He  frequently  came  to  Athens  at  night,  disguised  as  a  female. 
The  distance  was  twenty  miles.  At  the  end  of  his  journey 
he  was  recompensed  by  the  fascinating  conversation  of 
Socrates ;  and  he  returned  to  meditate  on  the  results  of 
•  arguments. 

Brucker's  supposition  that  a  rupture  was  caused  between 
them  in  consequence  of  Socrates  having  reproved  Euclid's 
disputatious  tendency,  has  no  good  foundation,  and  seems 
contradicted  In  tl  e.i.t    Tlr.it   when,  on  the  death 

of  SocrateH.  Plato  and  the  majority  of  the  disciples  retired  to 
Megara,  in  fear  of  some  popular  outbreak  of  the  Athenians, 


: 


who  were  in  a  state  of  rage  against  all  the  phi) 

•d  them  well.  Bound  by  the  same 
ties  of  friendship  towards  the  illustrious  martyr,  and  sharing 
some  of  his  opinions,  the  Socratists  made  some  stay  in  Me- 
gara.  DillWvm-es  however  arose,  as  they  will  amongst  all 
communities  of  the  kind.  Plato  and  some  others  returned 
to  Athens  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  public  mind  admitted 
their  doing  so  with  safety.     The  rest  remained  with  Euclid. 

Euclid  agreed  with  the  Eleatics  in  mjUHtsbring  thai 
was  but  Oue  unalterable  Being,  to  be  known  by  Reason  only. 
This  One  Befog  was  not  simply  The  Onr. ;  neither  was  it 
simply  Intelligence;  it  was  The  Good.  This  One  Being 
■  ed  various  names  according  to  its  various  aspects:  thus 
it  was  sometimes  Wisdom  (QpSmjvis) ;  sometimes  God  [6 

i-  i  -   l'nison  (vov$)  ;  and  so  forth.     This  One  Good  (<?*• 
to  117a  06e)  is  the  only  Being  Ehal  really  aniii;  everything 
opposed  to   it   has  nothing   but   a  phenomenal,  transit*  > 
existence. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  doctrine,  as  presented  by  Di 
ins.  In  it  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
detecting  both  the  Kl.-atie  and  Socratic  elements.  The  eon- 
1  ion  of  God  as  to  aya06t> — the  Good — is  Socratic;  aud  the 
denial  of  any  existence  to  things  opposed  to  the  Good  is 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  that  passage  in  Plato's  Itepublir, 
where  Socrates  declares  God  not  to  be  the  Author  of  all 
felling!)  hut  only  of  such  as  are  good.* 

The  Megaric  doctrine   is   therefore  the  Eleui  ;ine, 

with    an    BthiOfJ    tendency    borrowed    fin  3D    n<"»  rates,    who 
taught    that  virtue  was  not  any   partial  cultivation  0 
human  mind,  hut  constitutes  the  true  and  entire  essence  of 
the  rational  man,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  universe.     The 
identification  of  Virtue  with  "Wisdom  is  also  Socratic. 
With  respect   to   Euclid's    dialectics  there  is  on. 
often  alluded  to,  variously  i;  'is  in  din 

opposition    to   the    Method   of  Socrates.     In   refuting 
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adversaries  ho  did  not  attack  the  premlsSOB)  bat  the  conclu- 
sion.* This  is  certainly  not  the  manner  of  Socrates,  who 
always  managed  to  draw  new  conclusions  from  old  premi 
and  who,  aa  Xenophon  says,  pr or- ceded  from  tlio  generally 
known  to  the  less  known.  As  if  to  mark  this  distinction  morn 
compl  re  are  told  that  Euclid  rejected  the  anal. 

nnxle  of  reasoning  (rbv  &th,  rrapafioXfj?  \6ynv).  If,  said  he,  the 
things  compared  are  alike,  it  is  better  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion to  that  originally  in  question;  if  the  Quags  oompared 
ore  unlike,  there  mnst  be  error  in  the  conclusion.  This 
precept  strikes  into  the  weakness  of  Socrates'  method  of 
induction  ;  which  was  a  species  of  analogical  reasoning  not 
of  the  highest  order. 

In  dialectics  therefore  we    see  Euclid  following   out   the 
i<:   tendency,  and  carrying  forward  the  speculations  of 
Zeno.     It  was  this  portion  of  his  doctrine  that  his  Imme- 
diate   followers,  Eubulidoss  Diudurus,  and    Alexinus,  QJO 
took    to    carry   out.      The    Socratic   element   was   further 

developed  by  Stil|»>. 

1  The  majority  of  the  later  members  of  the  Megaric 
School,'  says  Kitter,  'are  famoi  -  •  otb  It  for  the  refutation  of 
-ite  doctrines,  or  for  the  invention  and  application  of 
certain  fallacies;  on  which  account  they  wire  occasionally 
called  Eristici  and  Dialectic!.  Still  it  may  be  preHiiai.  il 
that  they  did  not  employ  these  fallacies  for  the  purposes  of 
delusion,  but  of  instructing  rash  arid  busty  thinkers,  and 
exemplifying  the  8uperiici.il  vanity  of  common  opinion.     At 

all  events  it  is  certain  Khaithoy  were  mainly  occupied  with 

the  forms  of  thought,  more  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of   ;  AT  rales,  than  to  the  foundation  of  a 

scieutiii'  system  01  method* 

•  EhfiO.  Lkxvr.  ii.  107.    Thi«  ll  ptmpliniml  by  Ekfikld  into  the  following 
mntrndtrtory  itttMMBt !     '  II,    jinle.fl  th*t  legitimate  aijrum.  i  I  i»te  in 

dnluring  f*ir  coocla»ion»  from  ucktiawlcdgwl  pnmiiws.' — Hiit.  of  Phil.  i.  199. 
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AMONG  the  ■  imperfect  Socratiata  '  we  moat  rank 
ippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  School,  which 
borrowed  its  name  from  the  birthplace  of  its  founder — 
OptBAf  in  Africa. 

Aristippus  was  descended  from  wealthy  and  distinguished 
parents,  and  was  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  luxurious  de- 
bauchery which  then  characterized  the  colony  of  Minyte. 
He  came  over  to  Greece  to  attend  the  Olympic  games; 
there  he  heard  so  much  of  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  that 
he  determined  on  listening  to  his  enchanting  discourse. 
He  made  Socrates  an  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which, 
as  usual,  was  declined.  The  great  Talker  did  not  accept 
money;  but  he  willingly  admitted  Aristippus  among  the 
number  of  hia  disciples.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the 
pupil  did  not  agree  well  with  his  master,  and  that  his  fond- 
ness for  pleasure  was  offensive  to  Socrates.  There  is  no 
good  authority  for  such  an  assertion.  He  remained  with 
Socrates  until  the  death  of  the  latter;  and  there  was  no 
bond  on  either  Bide  to  have  prevented  their  separation  as 
soon  as  they  disagreed.  The  impression  seems  to  have 
oii::in:i!.-il  in  tin-  .i--.iisri.in  repotted  !•>  'Emxfgktm,*  wherein 
Aristippus  expresses  his  political  indifference,  and  Socrates, 
by  n  exaggerated  extension  of  logic,  endeavours  to  prove 
hia  views  to  be  absurd.     But  this  is  simply  a  divergence  of 
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opinion,  such  as  must  Lave  existed  between  Socrates  and 
many  of  his  followers.  It  merely  shows  that  Aristippus 
thought  for  himself.  Socrates  with  such  men  as  AHm 
aud  Alcibiades  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Johnson  with  ' 
bloods '  Topham  Beauclerk  and  Bennet  Langton :  he  was 
wise  enough  and  tolerant  enough  not  to  allow  his  virtue  to 
be  scandalized  by  their  love  of  pleasure. 

From  Athens  Aristippus  went  to  ./Egina,  where  he  met 
with  Lars,  the  world -renowned  courtesan,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Corinth.  On  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Asia  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Ehodes.  On  the  sea-coast  he 
discovered  u  geometrical  diagram,  and  exclaimed,  *  Take 
courage;  I  see  here  the  footsteps  of  men.'  On  arriving  <;i 
tin-  principal  town,  he  managed  to  procure  for  himself  and 
friends  a  hospitable  reception.      I  to  say,  •  Send  two 

men  amongst  strangers,  aud  you  will  see  the  advantage  of 
the  philosopher.' 

Aristippus  was  one  of  those 

'  Children  of  the  Sun,  whose  blood  is  Ore  ;' 
but  to  strong  sensual  passions  he  united  a  calm  regulative 
intellect.  Prone  to  luxury,  he  avoided  excess.  Easy  and 
careless  in  ordinary  affairs,  he  had  groat  dominion  over 
his  desires.  Pleasure  was  his  grand  object  in  life ;  but 
he  knew  how  to  temper  enjoyment  with  moderation.  In 
disposition  he  was  easy  and  yielding,  a  'fellow  of  infinite 
mirth,'  a  philosopher  whose  brow  was  never  '  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.'  He  had  none  of 
dignity  which  mistakes  a  Btiff  neck  for  healthy  virtue,  lie 
had  no  sternness.  Gay,  brilliant,  careless,  and  enjo; 
he  became  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  Court  of 
Dionysius; — that  Court  already  illustrious  by  the  splendid 
genius  of  Plato  and  the  rigid  abstinence  of  Diogenes.  The 
grave  d.j  nit  merit  of  Plato  and  the  savage  virtue  of  Diogenes 
had  less  charm  for  the  Tyrant  than  the  easy  gaiety  of 
Aristippus,  whose  very  vices  were  elegant.  His  ready  wit 
was  often  put  to  the  test.  On  one  occasion  three  ketone 
presented  tot  him  to  moke  a  choice  :  he  took  thorn  all 
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it  had  been  fatal  *ren  to  Paris  to 
On  another  occasion,  in  a  dilate  with  .Ssebines, 
ioieat,  be  said,  *  Let  us  gire  orer.     We 
ft  it  tree,  bat  I,  u  jour  senior,  have  a  right 
rwWwqf  t»  f*#  rwt»»c*1e*4»W*     In  hit  old 
to  hare  returned  to  Cjrene,aad  there  opened 


y,  as  Hegel  remarks,  takes  its  colour  from 
So  tndrndaal  is  H,  that  we  should  hare 
et  entirely,  had  it  not  been  a  precursor  of  Epi- 
Tts  relation  to  Socrates  is  also  important. 
la  the  only  passage  hi  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  AristoUef 
■eatinai  Arisnppua,  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  Sophist.     What 
doss  this  mean  ?     Was  he  one  of  the  professed  Sophists  9 
Xo.     It  means,  we  behere,  that  he  shared  the  opinion  of  the 
Sophists  respecting,  the  uncertainty  of  Bejawca.      That  he 
did  share  this  opinion  is  erident  from  Sextns   Empirieos,J 
who  details  his  reasons ;  such  as,  that  external  objects  make 
iHaWnit  fatpressions  on  different  senses;  the  names  vh&oh 
we  impose  on  these  objects  express  oar  sensations,  be 
not  express  the  things ;  there  is  no  erikrium  of  truth  ;  each 
judges  according  to  his  impressions ;  none  judge  corn- 
In  so  far  he  was  a  Sophist ;  hut,  as  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
he  learned  that  the  trilerium  of  truth  most  be  Bought  wi 
He  dismissed  with  contempt  all  physical  speculations,  as 
subjects  beyond  human  comprehension,  and  OOnoentratad  his 
researches  upon  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 

•  S#T»n»l  of  hi«  repartee*  aw  recorded  bjr  LARTtrs.  We  add  the  bo«t  of 
Qlllnai,  tiwi  treeurarer  of  Ihonjaiun,  a  man  of  low  chnracter  but  inuoMM 
wealth,  oner  showed  Arislippue  over  hia  house.  While  lir  wv  expatiating  on  the 
aplcndoar  of  rvery  part,  eren  to  (ho  Soon,  the  philosopher  spat  in  hi*  face.  Sana* 
wu  furiuo*.  'Pardon  me,'  exclaimed  Arietippua, '  there  m  no  other  place  where 
I  ooald  have  apat  with  dec*ncj.'  One  dnj,  in  interceding  with  Uio  1\n»M 
friend,  at  llin  »  hinuelf  OP  hi*  kneea.  Tfaiug  reproached  for  each  want  of  dignity, 
he  answered,  'Is  it  my  fault  if  Diouynius  lias  hia  cara  in    hi  day  ho 

a»krd  IbS  Tyrant  for  MBH  BflBaWa      I'ioiiyniua  mode  him  own  Ihnt  a  philosopher 
had  no  need  of  money.     '  (iivr,  give,-  n  ippna,  '  and  wr  will  settle  the 

qncetion  at  once."     Dionysiua  gate.     '  yaw,'  «.ml  tin-  phJloeOpBW,  '  I  h&Te  no  need 

t  Atttapk  }  Ad r.  Math,  »>".. 
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In  bo  far  he  was  a  Socratist.  But,  although  he  took  hia 
main  direction  from  Socrates,  yet  hiB  own  individuality 
quickly  turned  him  into  bye- paths  which  his  master  would 
have  shunned.  His  was  not  a  scientific  intellect.  Logical 
deduction,  which  was  the  rigorous  process  of  his  master, 
suited  neither  his  views  nor  his  disposition.  He  was  averse 
from  abstract  speculations.  His  fcendOQCJ  iras  directly 
towards  the  concrete.  Hence,  while  Socrates  was  preaching 
about  The  Good,  Aristippus  wished  to  specify  what  it  was ; 
and  resolved  it  into  Pleasure.  It  was  the  pith  and  In 
of  Socrates'  Ethical  system,  that  Happiness  was  the  aim  and 
desire  of  all  men — the  motor  of  all  action ;  men  only  erred 
because  of  erroneous  notions  of  what  constituted  Happiness. 
Thus  ill.-  wise  111:111  alone  knew  that  to  endure  an  injury  rat 
better  than  to  inflict  it;  he  alone  knew  that  immoderate 
ion  of  the  senses,  being  followed  by  misery,  did  not 
constitute  Happiness,  but  the  contrary.  Aristippus  thought 
this  too  vague.  He  not  only  reduced  this  general  idea  to  a 
more  specific  one,  namely,  Pleasure ;  he  endeavoured  to  show 
how  truth  had  its  only  critcrium  in  the  sensation  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain.  Of  that  which  is  without  us  we  can  know  nothing 
truly;  we  only  know  through  our  senses,  and  our  senses 
U  with  respect  to  objects.  But  our  senses  do  not 
deceive  us  with  respect  to  our  sensai  iom  -  ' ■'*  b  inuv  not 
ceive  things  truly  j  bat  it  is  true  that  we  perceive.  We  may 
doubt  respecting  external  objects  ;  we  cannot  doubt  respect- 
ing  omr  sensationf.    Anion  _>t  tin.  1  ions  we  naturally 

seek   the  repetition  of  such  as  are  pleasurable,  and   shun 
those  that  are  painful. 

Pleasure,  then,  as  the  only  positive  good,  aud  as  the  <>nly 
positive  test  of  what  was  good,  he  declared  t<>  be  the  em  I  of 
Lift]  bttt)  inasmuch  as  for  oonstant  pleasure  the  soul  must 
preserve  its  dominion  over  desires*  this  plraxur--  was  only 
another  form  of  the  Bocratic  temperance.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  Socratie  conception  of  Pleasure,  however,  in  being 
1  1  n.i  merely  the  gratification  of*  want.  I"  the 
Phado,  Socrates,  released  from  his  chains,  reflects 
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upon  the  intimate  connection  of  pleasure  and  pain;  ami 
calls  the  absence  of  pain  pleasure.  Aristippus,  on  the  con- 
trary, taught  that  pleasure  is  not  tlie  mere  removal  of  pain : 
are  both  positive  emotions ;  non -pleasure  and  non-pain 
are  not  emotions,  but  as  it  were  the  sleep  of  the  soul.* 

In  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  ethics,  Aristippoa 
betrays  both  his  Sophistic  and  Socratic  education.  With  the 
Sophiatl  he  regarded  pleasure  and  pain  as  the  proper  criteria 
of  actions ;  no  action  being  in  itself  either  good  or  bad,  but 
only  such  according  to  convention.  With  Socrates,  hov.  i 
he  regarded  the  advantages  acquired  by  injustice  to  be 
trilling;  whereas  the  evils  and  apprehensions  of  punishment 
arc  considerable  ;  and  pleasure  was  the  n-tiult,  not  of  indivi- 
dual prosperity  alone,  but  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  State. 

In  reviewing  the  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  of  Ari.stippus, 
■we  cannot  liiil  to  be  struck  with  the  manifest  influence  of 
Socrates  ;  although  his  method  was  not  followed,  we  see  the 
ethical  tendency  predominating.  In  the  Megaric  School  the 
abstract  idea  of  The  Good  (to  ayxdov)  of  Socrates,  was 
grounded  on  tho  Eleatic  conception  of  The  One.  In  the 
Cyrennic,  the  abstract  conception  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
,   Pleasure ;   and  Otis  became  the  only  ground  of 

titu.V,  an.l  r.:K  fhfl  only  science.     In  the  Cynic  School  we 

shall  see  a  still  further  development  in  this  direction. 

*  D100.  Lliut.  ii.  89. 


Antisthenes  and  Diogenes. 

/CYNICISM  imposed  on  antiquity  as  it  has  imposed  on 
\J  many  modern  imaginations,  by  the  energy  of  its  self- 
denials;  but  it  is  a  *  blasphemy  against  the  divine  beauty  of 
life,'  blasphemy  against  the  dignity  of  man.  To  lead  the 
of  a  dog  is  not  the  ideal  for  man. 

Nevertheless  there  were  Borne  points  both  in  the  characters 
and  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  this  School  which  may  justly 
claim  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Their  contemporaries  re- 
gard* iri&D  feelingl  mingled  with  awe.  We  at  least 
may  pay  a  tribute  to  their  energy. 

Antisthenes  was  born  at  Athens,  of  a  Phrygian  mother. 
In  early  life  he  distinguished  himself  at  tfa  l>at  1 le  I  if  Tanagra. 
After  this  he  studied  under  Gorgias,  the  Sophist,  and  estab- 
1  a  school  for  himself ;  but  captivated  by  the  practical 
•m  ofBocmteK,  h.  ■■■  ased  fii  trarh,  and  became  once  more 
a  ]  apil ;  nay  more,  he  persuaded  all  his  pupils  to  come  nil  h 
him  to  Socrates,  and  t  ben  learn  true  wisdom.  This  is  genuine 
modesty,  such  as  philosophers  have  rarely  exhibited,  lie 
was  then  somewhat  advanced  in  life  ;  his  opinions  on  1 

I  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  1  I   lor  others; 

but  the  tendency  of  the  Socratie  philosophy  towards  Ethi.s, 
and  the  character  of  that  systeui  as  hailing  to  the  moral 
0  of  man,  seemed  en!  ir-ly  to  captivate  him.     Tt  will 
be  remembered  that  Socrates,  did  not  teach  positive-  d 
he  enabled  each  earnest  thinker  to  evolve  for 

himself.    All  B  did,  was  to  giv.   an  in  in  a 


to  cold,  in  order 
;  bat  be  made  no 
leoU.  antwftencs thought 
km  virtae  by  hemming  a  savage.  He 
except  a  coarse  ckaak ;  allowed  his  beard  to 
grow ;  carried  a  wallet  and  a  staff;  and  renounced  all  .!>.  t 
but  tbe  ainrplesL  Hie  amwii  corresponded  to  his  appear- 
ance. 8tern,  reproaehfal,  and  bitter  in  his  language ;  care- 
leas  and  indecent  in  hi*  gestures.  His  contempt  of  all 
sensual  enjoyment  was  expressed  in  his  saving,  '  [  would 
rather  be  mail  than  sensual ! '  * 

On  !)■••  death  of  Socrates  he  formed  a  school,  and  chose  for 
his  place  of  meeting  a  public  place  m  that  quarter  of  Athens 
.- ..  1 1. - 1    ih  •    I  ynosarges,   from  which  some  say  the  8« 

dsjiifM  tti  name;  others  drri\  artbog 

i,.H  „f  the  founder,  who  was.  iV.-rju.-titly  cull.-il 
Dog,'    As  he  pwH  old,  his  gloomy  temper  became  morose; 

•  ii  ,-  tBH  n  ffosld  bitsiyia  Dua  Luns.  >i.  u :— Mar*!** paAXo*  %  fcsWw- 

.>    glvrw  Uila  TnmUin  :— '  1  lwd  rather  go  m.wJ  Ihiui  eapnvixv  plnumrr;' 
la  mi  iiulnuiniMii  Mdtin 


he  became  so  hunppotUMo  that  all  his  scholars  loft  him, 
except  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was  with  him  nt  his  death. 
In  his  last  agony.  l)i(.A-n.>s  a.  deed  him  whether  he  needed  a 
ii  tend.  *  Will  a  friend  release  uie  from  this  pain  V '  he  re- 
plied. Diogenes  gave  him  a  linger,  saying,  '  This  will.'  •  I 
wish  to  be  freed  from  pain,  not  from  life,'  was  the  reply. 

The  contempt  he  uniformly  expressed  for  mankind  may 
be  read  in  two  of  his  Bayings.  Being  asked,  what  was  the 
peculiar  advantage  to  be  derived  from  philosophy,  he  an- 
swered, '  It  enables  me  to  keep  company  with  myself.'  Being 
told  that  he  was  greatly  praised  by  many,  'Have  I  done 
anything  wrong,  then,  that  I  am  praised?'  he  asked.* 

Diogenes  of  Sinope  ti  generally  remembered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cynicism  ;  probably  because  more  anecdotes  of 
his  life  have  descended  to  us.  He  was  the  son  of  a  b;i 
at  Sinope,  who  was  convicted  of  deb  Ming  the  coin;  an  affair 
in  which  the  son  was  also  supposed  to  have  been  implicated. 
Diogenes  fled  to  Athens.  From  the  heights  of  splendour 
and  extravagance,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  squalid 
poverty.  The  magnificence  of  poverty,  which  Antislh 
proclaimed, t  attracted  him.  Poor,  lie  was  ready  to  embrace 
the  philosophy  of  poverty  ;  an  outcast,  he  was  ready  to 
isolate  himself  from  society;  branded  with  dfcgiaeej  lie  was 
to  shelter  himself  under  a  philosophy  which  branded 
all    Bo  Having    in    his   own    person  experienced    how 

little  wealth  and  luxury  can  do  for  the  htippmtiM  Of  man,  he 
was  the  more  Inclined  t<»  try  the  converse;  having  expe- 
rienced how  wealth  prompts  to  vice,  and  how  desires 
rate  desires,  he  was  willing  to  try  the  efficacy  of  poverty 
and  virtue.  He  went  to  Autisthene-  \  was  i  in-.  1.  He  con- 
tinued to  oflvr  himself  to  the  Cynic  as  ;i  r-vh.-lar:  ihe  Cynic 
raised  his  knotty  staff,  and  threatened  to  strike  him  if  he  did 
not  d  •;  art.     'Strike!'  replied  Diogenes;  *  you  will  not  find 

•  I)b.  BuiBLDi  wfw  gMiumlly  na&fgM  lo  [fltnduM  some  blunder  into  every 

page,  ba»  »poilud  i.  ti    i  ntiM  of  a  bud  man. 

•-Lo  Uuguugc  of  DiogfSM   L.iviuu»  ifc  Very  explicit: — noMof  <r*    hntinii«i 
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a  stick  hard  enough  to  conquer  my  perseverance, 
sthenes,  overcome,  accepted  him  as  a  pupil. 

To  live  a  life  of  virtue  was  henceforward  his  sole  aim. 
That  virtue  was  Cynicism.  It  consisted  in  the  complete 
renunciation  of  all  luxury — the  Bi  •■'■   all  sensual 

desires.  It  was  a  war  carried  on  by  the  Mind  against  the 
Body.  As  with  flw  Am ••  ti< M  of  a  later  day,  the  basis  .  t"  | 
pure  life  was  thought  to  be  the  annihilation  of  the  Body; 
the  nearer  any  one  approached  to  such  a  suicide,  the  nearer 

Lfl  to  the  ideal  of  virtue.  The  Body  was  vile,  filthy, 
degraded,  and  degrading;  it  was  the  curse  of  man  ;  it  was 

log  upon  the  free  flflinlnplllllrt  of  Miud  :  it  was  wtv 
with,  hated,  and  despised.     This  beautiful  Body,  so  richly 
endowed  I  vment,   was  regarded  as  the  '  sink  of  all 

iniquity.' 

Accordingly,  Diogenes  limited  his  desires  to  necessi 
He  ate  little ;  and  what  ho  ate  mi  of  the  coarsest.  He  i 
to  live  upon  raw  moat  and  unboi!  ables  ;  but  failed. 

His  dress  consisted  Bolely  of  n  cloak :  when  he  asked  Anti- 
sthenes  for  a  shirt,  he  was  toM  to  fold  his  cloak  in  two;  he 

i.  A  wallet  and  a  huge  stick  completed  his  accoutre- 
ments. Seeing  a  little  boy  drinking  water  out  of  his  scooped 
hand,  he  threw  away  his  cup,  declaring  it  superfluous.  He 
slept  under  the  marble  |H'itieoee  of  the  buildings,  or  in  his 
celebrated  Tub,  which  was  his  place  of  residence.  He  took 
his  meals  in  public.     In  public  he  performed  all  those  a-. 

which  ileiTiiry  1ms  condemned  bo  privacy.  Decency  of  every 
kind  he  stu<li.n:-!v  ootroged.  It  was  a  part  of  his  syst< 
do  so.  Everything,  not  in  itself  improper,  ought,  he  said,  to 
be  performed  publicly.  B (M& ••■-,  be  was  wont  to  annoy 
people  with  indecent  gestures  ;  had  he  a  philosophical  reason 
for  that  also? 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  respecting  his  Tub,  which,  it 
is  thought,  was  only  an  occasional  ret  end  used  by 

him  ns  expressive  of  bJa  oontempi  Gar  luxury.    We  in.  line. 

,.r,  bo  the  tradition.      It  is  in  keeping  with  all  we  know 


of  the  man ;  and  that  a  Tub  could  suffice  for  a  domicile  we 
may  guess  from  Aristophanes.* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  created  by  the 
Cynics  in  the  gay,  luxurious  city  of  Athens.  There  the 
climate,  no  less  than  the  prevailing  manners,  incited  every 
one  to  enjoyment.  The  Cynics  told  them  that  enjoyment  was 
unworthy  <rf  men;  that  there  W6K  higher  and  purer  things 
fix  man  to  Beak  To  the  polished  elegance  of  Athenian 
manners  the  Cynics  opposed  the  most  brutal  coarseness  they 
could  assume.  To  the  friendly  flatteries  of  conversation  they 
opposed  the  bitterest  pungencies  of  malevolent  frankness. 
They  despised  all  men  ;  and  told  them  so. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  but  regard  Cynicism  as  a  very 
preposterous  doctrine — as  a  feeble  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem of  morals,  and  not  a  very  amiable  feebleness — we  admit 
that  it  required  some  great  qualities  in  its  upholders.  It 
required  a  great  rude  energy  ;  a  fanatical  logicality  of  mind; 
a  power  over  self, — narrow  it  may  be,  but  still  a  power. 
These  qualities  are  not  common  qualities,  and  therefore  they 
command  respect.  Any  deviation  from  the  hea.ten  path  im- 
pli'-s  a  certain  resolution ;  a  steady  and  consistent  deviation 
implies  force.  All  men  res peel  t'nree.  The  power  of  sub- 
jugating ordinary  desires  to  one  remote  but  <  ah  ulated  end, 
always  impresses  men  with  a  sense  of  unusual  power.  Few 
are  aware  that  toregvh<t.-  il  .-ires  is  more  difficult  than  to 
tnihjur  in — requires   greater  power   of  mind,   greater 

will,  greater  constancy.  Yet  every  one  knows  that  abstinence 
is  easier  than  temperance  :  on  t\w  same  principle,  it  is  easier 
to  be  a  C  ■  "  a  wise  and  virtuous  Epicure:  i  a. 

That   which    prevents    our   feeling   the    respect   for 

l  the  ancients  seem  to  have  felt,  and  which, 
indeed,  some  portions  of  the  Cynical  doctrine  would  other- 
wise   induce   us   to   feel,   is   the  studious  and  uncalled-for 

•  Knxgkl;  793 :  the  people  lire  there  spoken  of  an  h.v  i 
during  the  «  »1  earners  of  tomtl  :'  yvmafloit  *u)  tip,., 

«uIcm.  imlrol,  ilui  is  purely  a  metaphorical  expression. 
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outrages  baa  common  deoenoyand  humanity  whicli  I 

rated.  All  the  :■ 
dowu  to  as  seem  to  reveal  a  snarling  and  malevolent  spirit, 
worshipping  Virtue  only  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  rices 
of  contemporaries ;  taking  a  pride  in  poverty  and  simplicity 
only  because  others  sought  wealth  and  luxury.  It  may  be 
well  to  raise  an  earnest  protest  against  the  vices  of  one's  age; 
but  it  is  not  well  to  bring  virtue  into  discredit  by  tb 
of*  the  protest  DoobtlaSfl  Hie  Athenians  needed  reproof  and 
M  in,  and  some   c  M  the  opposite    side 

,   bavf  Im'1'ii  allowed  to  the  reformers.     But  Diogenes 
IfU  bo  li  i  ble  in  doctrine,  so  brutal  in  manner,  that  wedouM. 
whether  the  debauchery  of  the  first  profligate  in  thai 
fligate  city  were  more  reprehensible  than  the  debauchery  of 
pride  which  A  <      I    .uic.     Tiie  whole  character  of 

tii.-  man  is  exhibited  iii  one  anecdote.    Plato  bad  given  i 
splendid  entertainment  to  some  friends.     Diogenes  em 
unbidden,  and  stumping  on  the  rieh  carpets,  said,  *  Thus  I 
trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  ;  '  whereupon  Plato  admirably 
.  .1,  'Will  i  ide,  0  Diogt-i 

Diogenes,  doubtless,  \  una  ct  ised  great  abstinence.  He  made 
a  virtue  of  his  necessity ;  and,  being  poor,  resolved  to  Ik 
ostentatiously  poor.  The  ostentation,  being  novel,  was  mis- 
taken for  something  greater  than  it  i\a-  ;  being  in  contra- 
diction to  the  universal  tendency  of  bis  coirtouipor  agios,  it 
was  supposed  to  spring  from  higher  motives.  There  are  men 
who  beaa  poverty  meeklj;  there  are  men  who  l. 
wealth  witlioi.t  i-nvy,  certain  t li.it  wealth  does  not  give 
happiness ;  there  are  men  whose  souls  are  so  fixed  on  higher 
things  as  utterly  to  disregard  the  pomps  and  shows  of  the 
worlds  but  none  of  these  impiit  wealth,  they  di&ngurd it; 
Done  of  these  display  thatr  (1  to  act 

upon  them.    The  virtue  which  is  loud,  noisy,  ostemtai 
and-  nativo,  looks  very  like  anohti  i  ism.  And 

this  was  the  virtae  of  the  Qj  lice,      Pri  bendh  g  to  reform 
rnanMnd,  it  began  by  blaspheming  human!  ling  to 

correct  the  cilcminacies  of  the  ngc,  it  studiously  outtag 
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tlu«  decencies  of  life.  Eluding-  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
Mom,  it  preb ■n,l,-,l  to  solve  it  by  unabashed  insolence. 
In  his  old  age  Diogenes  was  taken  captive  by  pirates,  who 
carried  him  to  Crete,  and  exposed  him  for  sale  as  a  slave. 
On  being  asked  what  he  could  do,  he  replied,  *  Govern  men  : 
sell  me,  therefore,  to  one  who  wants  a  master.'  Xeniades,  a 
wealthy  Corinthian,  struck  with  this  reply,  purchased  him, 
and,  OB  retaining  to  Corinth,  gave  him  his  liberty  and  (un- 
signed his  children  to  his  education.  The  children  were  taught 
to  be  Cynics,  much  to  their  own  satisfaction.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  his  world-renowned  interview  with  Alexander 
took  place.     The  prince,  surprised  at  not  seeing  Dio;1 

ing  the  crowd  of  his  flatterers,  went  to  see  him.  He 
found  tin-  Cynic  Hitting  in  his  tub,  basking  in  the  sun.  '  I 
am  Alexander  the  0xea&,J  ndd  he.  'I  am  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,'  was  the  reply.  Alexander  then  asked  him  if  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  for  him.  '  Yes,  stand  aside  from  between 
id  the  sun.'  Surprised  at  such  indifference  to  x>ri> 
our — an  indifference  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  every - 
he  could  hitherto  hare  witnessed — he  exclaimed,  'Were 
not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes!'  One  day,  bein-- 
fht   before   the   King,   and   being  asked  who  he  was. 


Diogeues  replied',  'A  spy  on  your  rapidity  ; '  language,  the 
H    of   which    must  have    gained    him    universal    ad- 
iration,  because  implying  great  singularity  as  well  as  force 
of  character. 

Singularity  and  Insuhno    m&j  be  regarded  as  his  grand 
[sties.    Both  of  fh  tplified  in  the  anecdote 

tff  his  lighting  a  lamp  in  the  daytime,  and  peering  a  hunt  the 
etreets  as  if  earnestly  seeking  something:  being  asked  what 
he  sought,  he  replied,  'A  man.'     The  point  of  this  story  is 
n  the  usual  version,  which  makes  him  seek  'an  honest 
man.'     The  words  in  Laertius  are  simply,  aiBpwrrov  fijT&i — '1 
■  man.'      Diogenes  did  not  seek  honesty;  he  wanted  to 
Han,  in  whom  honesty  would  be  included  with  many 
other  qualities.     It   was  his  constant    reproach  to  his  con- 
traries, that  they  had  no  manhood.     He  said  he  had 
vol.  i.  o 
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I  seen  men;  at  Sparta  he  had  seen  children  ;  at  Athens, 
womi'n.    One  day  he  called  out,  'Approach,  all  men! '  When 
some  approached,  he  heat  them  back  with  his  club,  sayi 
*  I  called  for  men  ;  ye  are  excrements.' 

Thus  he  Lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  bitter,  brutal,  os- 
tentatious, and  abstemious;  disgracing  the  title  of  'The 
Dog*  (for  a  dog  has  affection,  gratitude,  Byuipathy,  and 
caressing  manners),  yet  growling  over  his  nnenvied  \  m  ne  as 
a  cur  growls  over  his  meatless  bone,  for  ever  starling  and 
slipping  wit  1 1.  .nt  occasion  ;  an  object  of  universal  attention, 
and,  from  many  quarters,  of  unfeigned  admiration.  One  day 
his  friends  we  •  to  sec-  him.  On  arriving  at  the  jmrtico  under 
which  he  was  wont  to  .-livp.  they  found  liim  still  lying  on  tli- • 
ground  wrap|R«d   in   his  elouk.      He  ■-. v-iicd  to  sleep.      They 

ad  aside  the  fold*  ol  bie  obeli  :  he  was  dead.* 
The   Doctrine  of  the  Cynics  may  be  briefly  expoonc1 

Antiflthenea,  as  the  disciple  of  Uorgias,  was  imbued  vritb  the 
sophistical  prin.  sting;  BpSeneS;  principles  which 

his  aoojnalntaace  with  Bo«  d  not  alter.    He  maintained 

that  Soiesoe  was  impossible.  He  utterly  rejected  theSocnr 
notion  of  Dclinitii-  no.     He  said  that  a  Definition  was  not  h; 
hut  a  «n'«  of  worth  (\6yov  fia.<p6r,  'a  long  discourse *)  ;  for 
which  Arist.itl.    Bella  him   an    i;;n.  .ramus. f      To   the   Socratic 
notion  of  a  Definition,  as  including  the  essence  of  a  thing,  he 
«ed  the  Sophietic  notion  Dnition,  as  expressing  ■ 

purely  subjective  relation*      You  can  only  express  qualities, 
not  essences;  yon  can  call  a  thing  silver,  but  you  cannot  | 
in   uli;it    il    OOnsiste.     Your  definition  is  only   wrl.;il:   hence 

the  '  In  ednoation  should  be  the  stndy  of  word- 

What  was  the  oonseqneQoe  of  this  bo  s    The  i 

seqm-ne  ■  was,  that  the  Oynies  answered  arguments  by  fact-. 

•   I'  :it  Mint  In'  '  .  "'lis  1  r.-ntli    -a  pby- 

■fofagteiJ    Impoaribillt)'.      Other  vmioBB  of  lliv  CttH*'.<  of  his  il "-a Ml  «  «T' rurn-nt  in 

ant  ii,  i  fcas  Mm  dk  in 

oan«<2<i'  OM  Ol  ■  1 " v  wring  I  I"  '<'»  foot  r*w. 
t  'A*atttirrai.-..Ur/i>y>/i.  viii.  3. 

I'    .  .7        m Died    in    Rim*   urn!    PrK1I.BR,    //«•/.     PhilM. 

»*tr  fxfoniiuto  t<xi»  AMtttTfa  {Uuiulur-.  IbSSj.  i>.  174. 
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When  some  one  was  arguing  in  support  of  Zeno  of  Elea's 
notion  respecting  the  impossibility  of  movement,  Diogenes 
rose  and  walked.  Definitions  might  prove  that  there  was  no 
motion ;  but  definitions  were  only  verbal,  and  could  be  an- 
swered by  facts. 

This  refuge  found  in  common-sense  against  the  assaults  of 
logic,  enabled  the  Cynics  to  shape  a  doctrine  of  morals  which 
had  some  certain  basis.  As  they  answered  arguments  by 
facts,  so  they  made  actions  take  the  place  of  precepts.  Instead 
of  speculating  about  virtue,  they  endeavoured  to  be  virtuous. 
Socrates  had  brought  philosophy  from  the  clouds ;  the  Cynics 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  into  daily  practice.  Their  personal 
dispositions  gave  the  peculiar  colouring  to  their  doctrine,  as 
that  of  Aristippus  had  done  to  the  Cyrenaic. 
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SIXTH   EPOCH. 

Restoration  of  Philosophy  to  Us  widest  Aims — Atte 
in  follow  up   i  ttive   Dialectics  of  So* 

with  an  affirmative  solution  of  the  chief  problems — 
Th«  necessity  for  a  Criterion  of  Philosophy  becomes 
for  the  f> r*t  ti/a-t'y  recognised — The  am 

to  this  auestion  gives  a  logical  basis  to  the 

Ucthotl. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Life  of  Plato. 

4  1\^ITH  Pluto  Philosophy  begins  to  be  a  science/ 

'  *  Ilegel  • — a  statement  which  may  be  questioned,  as  may 
almost  every  other  statement  that  can  be  made  about  Plato; 
for,  singularly  enough,  although  he  is  the  first  of  the  early 
thinkers  whOK  writings  have  ilouted  down  to  us  from  the 
great  wreck  of  tJtveian  literature,  although  these  wri 
extensive,  and  although  the  immense  celebrity  of  hi* 
never  suffered  an  eclipse,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  hie 
U;n  thing  which  is  not  open  to  critical  question,  and  whieh  has 
not  been  alternately  affirmed  and  denied  by  competent  critics. 
If  among  Platonic  student*  the  diversities  of  opinion  are  im- 
portant and  incessant,  we  need  not  be  surprised  b)  liud  the 
"(is  current  in  general  lit<-i;it  ;n  ••  ;di:,nrdly  wide  of  the 
truth.  A  certain  ay  I  h-.eal  reverence  surrounds  his  name. 

•  Bam,  On*  i,  n,i.  ii  169. 


ancient  is  more  frequently  invoked  by  men  who  have  never 
looked  into  one  of  the  dialogues,  and  by  men  who  would  un- 
derstand very  little  if  they  did  look.*  Writers  in  search  of  a 
lil.]  for  some  vapoury  rhetoric  of  their  own  are  fond  of  find- 
ing one  in  Plato,  '  the  great  Idealist.'  Theologians  and  meta- 
physicians, more  anxious  about  authorities  than  reasons,  refer 
with  peculiar  complacency  to  Plat*  loquent  advo- 

cate '  of  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  never 
troubling  themselves  with  the  consideration  that  the  ideas  of 
Plato  on  the  soul  were  such  as  if  openly  stated  they  would 
indignantly  reject. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  his  writings  to 
discover  that  although  the  cast  of  his  mind  was  such  that 
only  the  highest  subjects  had  interest  for  him  (and  the  high- 
est subjects  naturally  ally  themselves  with  poetry),  yet  in  his 
philosophical  efforts  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  desire  to  flatter 
the  prejudices  of  his  audience,  but  to  ahuiL-i-  1 1,  i  false  illu- 
sions by  a  severe  logic.  He  wrote  poetry  in  his  youth  ;  in 
mature  age  he  wrote  vehemently  against  it.  In  his  dia- 
logues he  appears  anything  but  '  dreamy ; '  anything  but  lan 
Idealist,'  as  that  phrase  is  popularly  understood.  He  is  a 
dialectician,  a  severe  and  abstract  thinker,  and  a  great 
sophist.  His  metaphysics  are  of  a  nature  so  abstract  and  so 
subtle  that  they  frighten  away  all  but  the  most  detenu  inn  I 
students.  His  views  on  morals  and  politics,  so  far  from 
having  any  romantic  tinge,  are  the  ne  plvs  ultra  of  loglOtt] 
severity;  hard,  uncompromising,  and  above  humanity.  He 
had  learned  to  look  upon  human  passion  as  a  disease,  and 
human  pleasure  as  a  frivolity.  The  only  thing  worth 
living  for  was  truth.  Dialectics  was  the  noblest  exercise 
of  humanity. 

Even  the  current  notions  respecting  his  style  are  erroneous. 
It   is  not  a  'poetical'  metaphorical   style.     It  has  unmis- 

•  Engliah  rrndm  will  Bhortly  for  the  first  tiinu  be  placed  iu  a  condition  Loth  to 

uodsriiand  and  anjoj  theaa  dialogue*  by  the  publication  of  Pfoftwir  Jnwirrr's 

tmotUt ioo,  n  vcrxiou  of  rare  r  r.ivr,  iii'ivnnpnaied  by  profacea 

of  poflotrntiag  iu»iglit.     I  liaro  b«-on  permitted  til  proA    i,    i  lighj  »f  nome  of  Oio 

rcgrrt.  that  I  eonld  nut  profit  by  more. 
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takable  beauties,  but  not  the  beaut  ie-  popokrljf  attributed  to 

it.     Its  power  is  dramatic  power,  though  that  is  nwrp raised. 
The  best  dialogues  contain  some  excellent  scenes  of  con 
.vet  no  sooner  does  the  argumentation  begin  than   all  this 
dramatic   tit    disappears.      Character,  banter,   it- 
animal  i-  m  abound,  bn  ly  any  in  ami   thai 

don   beautiful.*     His  . .l.j*-<t  was  to  refute  or  to  convince; 
his  illusiniiixiis  are  i  homely.     When  fit  000 

arrives  he  can  bo  eloquent  and  poetical.     He  clothes  some 
mytJiB  in  language  of  splendid  beauty ;  and  there  are  HUM 
felicitous   passages    scattered  through  the  dreary  waste  of 
■  lial a jfcical    quibbling   and   obscurity.     These  passages  hi 
been  quoted  by  various  writers;  and  general  readers  have 
supposed  that   I'lat.i  always  wrote  thus  '.sly. 

I  do  not  expect  that  a  judgment  of  Plato  so  opposed  to 
litiiMial  admiration  of  bis  style  will  be  generally  tu. 
I  can  only  say  that  such  is  (the  opinion   I  have  fornix. 1.  ami 
that  I  came  to  it  through  study  of  the  works,  having  com- 
mt'iKvii,  and  for  a  long  while  muiiuued,  the  study  under  the 
bias  of  tradition.     Witt  regard  to  the  dl  -x- 

hibited.  there  has  perhaps  been  little  exaggeration  in  the 
{•raises  of  critics  ;  but  there  has  been  an  oversight  in  regard  to 
(lie  Bodden  cessation  of  the  dramatic  ventdloquenoe  (so  to 
speak),  which  having  animated  th<-  mi*  M  wtof  of  Hn  I  ha- 
raeters,  disappears  as  soon  ns  the  business  of  the  d 
begins.  Tn  the  introductions  the  characters  speak  ;  in  1 
argument  it  is  Plato  who  speaks  just  what  the  needs  of  his 
argument  require,  and  the  debaters,  instead  of  debating, 
assent,  ntqurOj  and  expound,  but  rarely  ■pert  dramatically. 

Aristoclea,  Bumaincd   Plato  (the  broad-browed),t  mi  the 

•   'Kr<n  upon  nlwtmct.  subjects,  wllftlirr  nior.il,  un  -tn  physical,  or  mathematical, 

Hit  LinguiigA  of  Till.,  i-  1'inr  iu»  Iho  mooiag  itmMO  ;  nml  in  simplicity  ami  «w««t- 

rinlrt.  whi.'h   ptfftUBM   dl4   nil   '—  of 

I'M',  ii.  921.     W'hiniriT  you  nwet  with  nth  tsub.  M  till  I        .  ■  that  the 

wrii'r  of  never  read  Pluto.    Ahistutlv  capitally  describes  Plato'a  itjlit  a.- 

io  apeciM  of  diction  between  tmw  and  proao.'    It  baa  rhythm  rather  titan 
UMg 

-.mi-  writers  imlin,    i,,  i|„.  ,  ,;    'Elate'  wim  »hu  rpitbet  of  broad- 

browed ,  othen  of  brmd-ahouldtrrd ;  others,  again,  that  it  «r:i9  expressive  of  the 
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son  of  Ariston  and  Perictione,  and  was  born  at  Athens  or 
iEgina,  on  the  7th  Thargelion  (about  the  middle  of  May), 
B.C.  427.  His  childhood  and  youth  consequently  synchronise 
with  the  Peloponnesiun  war,  the  most  active  and  brilliant 
period  of  Grecian  thought  and  action.  His  lineage  was  illus- 
trious :  on  the  maternal  side  he  was  connected  with  Solon. 

So  great  a  name  could  not  escape  becoming  the  nucleus  of 
many  fables,  and  we  find  the  later  historians  gravely  repeat- 
ing various  miraculous  events  connected  with  him.  He  was 
said  to  be  the  child  of  Apollo,  his  mother  a  virgin.  Arisen, 
though  betrothed  to  Perictione,  delayed  his  marriage, 
because  Apollo  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told 
him  that  she  was  with  child. 

Pluto's  education  was  excellent;  and  in  gymnastics  hewaa 
sufficiently  skilled  to  contend  at  the  Pythian  and  Isthmian 
games.  Like  a  true  Greek,  ho  attached  extreme  importance 
to  gymnastics,  as  doing  for  the  body  what  dialectics  did  for 
the  mind;  and,  like  a  true  Greek,  he  did  not  suffer  these 
exercises  to  absorb  bis  chief  time  and  attention:  poetry, 
music,  and  rhetoric  were  assiduously  cultivated,  and  with 
some  success.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem,  besides  some  trage- 
dies, dithyrambics,  lyrics,  and  epigrams.  The  epic  he  is 
said  to  have  burned  in  a  fit  of  despair  on  comparing  it  with 
Homer.  The  tragedies  he  burned  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  Socrates.  Some  of  the  epigrams  have  been  preserved, 
f  them  is  very  pretty  : — 

'Arrdpat  ilam&pm,  ioriip  I^Ar  «W«  ytvolttyr 
Oi-ptmit,  in  woWo't  S/uiounv  «fr  ct  &».1*ti. 

Tboa  gazes  t  on  the  it»r*  ;  ah  I  would  I  were  the  *kie», 
Th.it  1  might  gin*  on  thee  with  all  my  thousand  eyes! 

His  studies  of  poetry  were  mingled  with  those  of  philo- 
BOpby,  which  he  must  have  cultivated  early;  for  we  know 

brmdtlt  of  his  styln.  This  last  is  absurd.  The  author  of  the  artirln  Plai*  in  ili> 
IVnny  Cyefopedia  pronoanNs  all  tin-  above  explanations  to  bt  '  idle,  as  the  namn 
of  l'Uto  ni  of  common  oceuiTeiiro  among  ,'1*'  Athenian*  af  tii.tr  time"  Hut 
surely  Aristoeles  was  not  cudiwivl  with  this  Kurnnmo  of  Plato  without  cause? 
Unless  lie  derived  too  name  from  a  relation,  lie  may  hare  derived  it  from  one  of 
the  abor*  cause*. 
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tlmt  he  was  only  twenty  when  be  first  went  to  Socrates,  ai 

lso  know  that  he  had  bttB  taught  by  OraHliia  before  he 
know  Socrates.     Early  he  must  have  felt 

A  px«>*»t>««  that  dirtarlwd  him  with  th*  joj 
Of  clrralrd  timcuhtji;  n  mw  mlilimo 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whoso  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sunt, 
And  the  round  wean,  nod  the  living  air, 
Aud  the  blue,  aky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  thing*,  all  object*  of  all  thought, 
And  rolla  through  nil  thingi. 

A  deep  and  meditative  spirit  led  him  to  question  Na 
BOmbm   phi!  ir"|'hy  of  Hcraclitus  suited  well    with    In, 
melancholy  youth.    Scepticism,  which  was  the  produer .  i 
age,  had  seized  OB  i'lato  as  OB  all  the  rvst.     This  scrpt: 
together  with  . -ui  i  i  craving  for  belief  which  strug 

with  tin-  Mipticism,  found  breathing- room  in  the  i 
of  Socrates;    and  the  young  scholar  learned   thai 
impugning  the  justice  of  his  doubts,  he  could  ttcapa  tin 
by  seeking  Truth  elsewhere. 

4  But  though  Plato,'  says  Mr.  Grote,  •  may  have  common, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  his  acquaintance  with  Sokr.it.  -s.  h.-<  annot 
have  been  exclusively  occupied  in  philosophical  pursuits  be- 
tween the  nineteenth  and  the  lwct.t  y-lil'l  h  ye:ir  of  his  age — 
il  it  is,  l.riu. •■  a  ■l,|!,-403  B.C.  He  was  carried,  partly  by  hie 
i  dispositions,  to  tatters  besides  philosophy:  nd 

k  li  di.spositi.ins  had  B04  N  i  - 1 .  ■ .  I ,  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  PTOStod  upon  him  imperatively  as  an  Athenian  citizen. 
Even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  young  Athenian  of 
eighteen  veaZB  of  age,  as  soon  as  he  was  enrolled  on  t! 
public  register  of  citizens,  was  required  to  take  il  nemor- 
able  military  oath  in  the  chapel  of  Aglaurus,  and  to  serve 
on  Retire  .hity.  constant  or  nearly  constant:,  for  tw< 
various  posts  thronghoat  Attica,  for  the  defense 
country.  Bat  the  Six  jean  from  109— 403  B.C.  were  years  of 
an  extraorrHnarj  character.    Xhej  included  the  most  sta 

ous  public  efforts,   the    severest    suffering,  and    the  gravt 
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political  revolution,  that  bad  ever  occurred  at  Athens. 
Uvery  Athenian  citizen  was  of  necessity  put  upon  constant 
(almost  daily)  military  service;  either  abroad,  at  in  Atti.  ;i 
against  the  Laeeda-monian  garrison  established  in  th  ■ 
1 1.  viM,iiic!>t  fortified  post  of  Dekeleia,  within  sight  of  file 
Athenian  Acropolis.  St)  habitually  were  the  citizens  obliged 
to  ho  on  guard,  that  Athens,  according  to  Thueydidos,  becarr.e 
a  military  post  rather  than  a  city.  It  is  probable  that  Plato, 
by  his  family  and  its  place  on  the  census,  belonged  to  the 
Athenian  llippeis  or  Horsemen,  who  were  in  constant  em- 
ployment for  the  defence  of  the  territory.  But  at  any  rate, 
either  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  or  on  shipboard,  a  robust 
young  citizen  like  Plato,  whose  military  age  commenced  in 
409,  must  have  borne  his  fair  share  in  this  hard  but  indis- 
pensable duty.  In  the  desperate  emergency  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Arginusie  (406  B.C.),  the  Athenians  put  to  sea 
in  thirty  days  a  fleet  of  110  triremeB  for  the  relief  of  Mity- 
lene;  all  the  men  of  military  age,  freemen  and  slaves,  em- 
barking. We  can  hardly  imagine  thai.  at.  such  :i  : 
Plato  can  have  wished  to  decline  service:  even  if  hi 
wished  it,  the  Strategi  would  not  have  permitted  him.  As- 
suming that  he  remained  at  home,  the  garrison-duty  at 
Athens  must  have  heen  doubled  on  account  of  the  numher 
of  departures.  After  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Atheniaua 
ai  .-Kgospotami,  came  the  terrible  apprehension  at  At 
then  the  long  blockade  and  famine  of  the  city  (wherein  many 
died  of  hunger) ;  next  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  who  among 
their  other  Oppressions  made  war  upon  all  free  speech,  and 
silenced  even  the  voice  of  Sokratea :  then  the  gallant  combat 
of  Thrnsybulus,  followed  by  the  intervention  of  Ehe  Looedm- 
monians — contingencies  full  of  uncertainty  and  terror,  but 
ending  in  the  restoration  of  the  demncracy.  After  such 
restoration,  there  followed  all  the  anxiel  u  ,  p  ilsol  r  .-  |  [ooj 
it-s  and  provisions,  required  for  t lo-  revived 
democracy,  duri ieg  tie  I  the  expulsion  of 

the  Thirty  and  the  death  of  Sokrates. 

'  From  the  dangers,  fatigues,  and  suffering*  of  such  an  hi  - 
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torical  decad,  no  Athenian  citizen  could  escape,  whatever 
might  be  bin  feeling  towards  the  existing  democracy,  or  how- 
ever averse  lie  might  be  to  public  employment  by  natural 
temper.  But  Plato  waa  not  thus  averse,  during  the  e 
years  of  his  adult  life.  We  know,  from  hia  own  letters,  that 
he  then  felt  strongly  the  impulse  of  political  ambition  usual 
with  fomg  Athenians  of  good  family;  though  probably  n-t 
with  any  such  premature  vehemence  as  his  younger  brother 
Glaukon,  whose  in  ••  Sokrates  is  reported  to  have  so 

"usly  moderated.  Whether  Plato  ever  spoke  with 
success  in  the  public  assembly,  we  do  not  know  :  he  i> 
to  have  been  shj.  by  nature,  and  his  voice  was  thin  and  feeble, 
ill  adapted  for  the  Pnyx.  However,  when  the  oligarchy  of 
Thirty  was  established,  after  the  capture  and  Bobjogi 
Of  Athens,  Plato  was  not  only  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
addressing  the  assembled  people,  but  also  ob tail ie<l  additional 
facilities  for  rising  into  political  influence,  through  Kritius 
(his  near  relative)  and  Charmides,  leading  men  among 
tin'  new  oligarchy.  Plato  affirms  that  be  had  always  dis- 
approved the  antecedent  democracy,  and  that  he  entered  on 
the  now  scheme  of  government  with  full  hope  of  9 
justice  and  wisdom  predominant.  He  was  soon  undeeeiv 
The  government  of  the  Thirty  proved  a  sanguinary  on 
rapacious  tyranny,  filling  liim  with  disappointment  and 
Si  ,'iist.  He  was  especially  revolted  by  their  treatment  of 
Sokrates,  whom  they  not  only  interdicted  from  continuing 
his  habitual  colloquy  with   young  men,  but  even  tried 

■  lieate  in  nefarious  murders,  by  ordering  him  along  with 
others  to  arrest  Leon  the  Salauiiniau,  one  of  their  intend) 
\i< -tims  :  an  order  which  Sokrates,  at  the  peril  of  his 
disobeyed. 

'  Thus  mortified  and  disappointed,  Plato  withdrew 
public  functions/ 

Be  remained  with  Socrates  ten  years,  and  was 
frnui  him  only  by  death.     He  attended  his  beloved  mas 
during  the  trial;    undertook    to    plead    his    cause:    ind 
began  a  speech  which  the  violence  of  the  judges  would 
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allow  him  to  continue ;  and  pressed  his  muster  to  accept  a 
sura  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  Socrates  he  went  t<>  M.--.hm  I.,  visit  Euclid, 
as    we    iin -ii t i.HH'il  mm    thence    he    proceeded    to 

Gyrene,  where  he  was  instructed  in  mathematics  by  Theo- 
dorus,  whom  he  ha<l  known  in  Athens,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Thc&MuM,  where  Theodoms  is  represented  dieootirtiiifl  with 
Socrates.  From  Cyrene  he  went  to  Egypt,  in  company,  it  is 
-aid.  witli  Kuripides.  Them  is  very  little  authority  for  this 
visit,  and  that  Euripides  was  his  companion  is  tmpofl 
because  Euripides  had  been  dead  some  years.  The  influence 
of  Egypt  on  Plato  lias  certainly  been  exuberated.  Their  is 
no  trace,  in  his  works,  of  Egyptian  rest  an  U.  'All  he 
us  of  Egypt  indicates  at  most  a  very  scanty  acquaintance 
with  the  subject;  and  although  he  praises  the  industry  of  t  lie 
priests,  Ms  estimate  of  their  scientific  attainments  is  far 
from  favourable.'  * 

Tn  these  travels  the  broad- l>rowed  meditative  man  greatly 
enlarged  the  Soer.it ic  doctrine,  and  indeed  introduced  ant- 
agonistic elements.  But  he  strictly  preserved  the  Soer.it  to 
Method.  'Whilst  studious  youth,'  say9  Valerius  Maximus. 
Hiding  to  Athens  from  evciy  quarter  in  search  of 
Plato  for  their  master,  that  philosopher  was  uaudering  along 
the  winding  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the  vast  pl.dn-  QJ  B  bfl 
ous  country,  himself  a  disciple  to  the  old  men  of  Egypt/ 

He  i  I  Kt    li -t,  B.C.  386,  and  eager  scholars  flocked 

.und  him.  With  a  mind  riehly  stored  by  foreign  travel 
and  eonstasJ  meditation,  he  began  to  emulate  hi-  Im-Iovt.1 
master,  and  den  elf  to  teaching. 

He  had  acquired  a  small  honae  ami  garden  near  the 
Academy,  or  garden  adjoining  the  sacred  precinct  of  Hecade- 
mns,  about  a  mile  from  Athens  on  the  road  to  Elcusis.  Here 
there  were  shady  walks  and  a  gymnasinin.  Here  was  founded 

that  celebrated  school  of  philosophy  which   for  i-enturies  has 
as  that  of  the  Academy. 

•  Bitter,  ii.  117. 
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The   longing   thoughts   of  posterity  hare   often  hoi 
ronnd  it  as  the  centre  of  myriad  associations.     Poets  ha* 
•ung  of  it.     Philosophers  have  sighed  fill  it. 

8«i  tli»ro  Ui*  olirv  graxa  of  Arademn, 

llsiiVa  wUrcnwnt,  wh*r*  the  Atlie  bird. 

Thrill*  h«  (Jiidt-waxblcd  not<*  tiio  uunmtr  long. 

In  such  a  spot  where  the  sound 

Of  beca'  indiistriona  murmur  off.  invito* 
To  »tudioua  musing, 

one  would  imagine  none  but  the  Graces  could  enter;  and 
eonplng  this  with  the  poetical  beauties  of  Plato's  Dinl.nju.-ji, 
many  people  have  supposed  that  the  lessons  in  the  Academy 
magnificent  outbursts  of  eloquence  and  imagery  upon 
philosophirnl  subjects. 

Nothing   can  be  farther   from   the   truth.      The  lectures 
were  hard  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  demanded 
great  power  of  continued  abstraction.     Whatever  graces 
W  have  adorned  Plato's  compositions,  his  lectures  were 
not   literary,   but  exercises    which   were    I 

trials  to  the  capacities  of  Btudents ;  and  their  purely  argu- 
mentative nature  may  have  originated  t  lie  story  respe 
the  inscription  over  the  door  of  his  Academy,  *  Let  none  but 
Qeomrfri  '>rhere;'  a  Story  which  in  very  widely  cir- 

culated, silt  hough  wholly  without  good  evidence.*     The  story 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Plato's  views  of  Geome' 
he  excludes  from  Philosophy,  because  il    as-unios  its  nxioms 
without   proof,  and   because  it  occupies  a  middle  poe 
between  Opinion   and   Philosophy,  more  accurate  thun 
one,  but  less  certain  than  tin:  other,  f 

'Though  Plato  demanded  00  money  as  fee  for  admission  of 

*  Mr.  Tuomtook  sn)"»  ihr  only  authorities  for  the  inscription  arc  Pin 
liis  OtmUMBtug>  an  Alitfatfa  A*  .UiimS,  wid  a  wrso  ia  tho  CiiiiaJm(  Tnmr.*. 

l.-:-/;irt*.   ii.  "9. 

1 1  bare  to  nearer  s  passage  in  the  ftrpuMfc  whan  Pxato  rx- 

preaaw  him-  tixi,  Imt  I  u i  (hi*,  which  s-ppruxirw*-*  to  it.  although 

M         I     Iu4    ht    in;  m    Hepuh.  ri.  lowin!»  •! 

Maftirv,  ifm,  H.  T.  A.  .  .  ,  and  rnriiu:.-.  SiaVoiai"  Si  KaXtif  /mii  ivKt'n  T^r  Tcir  "y»*»- 
fmfflt§r  t«  Ka)  tV  rut-  tausW  !(„.,  i^v  0j,  r(j-Wi  ^  ^^/i  T1  j,jj,,  T<  B4j  „;  T^r 
8icUvnu>  oJ^nr. 
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by  htmelf.      Tlie  colony  was  promised;  but  never  gran 

Plato  incurred  the  Tyrant's  suspicious  of  having  been  con- 
rrimil  in  Dion's  conspiracy ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  return 
home  in  peace. 

lie  paid  a  third  visit;  and  this  time  solely  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  Dionysin*  with  his  uncle  Dion.  Finding  his 
efforts  fruitless,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  he  returned. 

In  tin-  >;ilm  retirement,  of  the  Academy,  Pluto  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Lecturing  aud  writing  were  his 
chief  occupations.  The  composition  of  those  dialogues 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  posterity,  was  the  che< 
ing  solace  >>(  his  life,  especially  of  his  declining  years.  He 
died  :it  tli.'  advanced  age  of  eighty -three. 

'Tin1  latter  half  of  Pluto's  life  in  his  native  city  must,*  says 
Mr.  Grote,  'have  been  one  of  dignity  and  consideration,  though 
not  of  any  political  activity.  Hfi  is  said  to  have  addressed  the 
Dikastery  as  an  advocate  for  the  accused  general  (  habrias: 
and  we  are  told  that  he  ■<■  d  the  expensive  and  showy 

functions  of  Choregns,  with  funds  supplied  by  Dion.  Out  of 
Athens  also  his  reputation  was  very  great.  When  be  went 
to  the  Olympic  I  160,  he  was  an  object  of  con- 

spicuous attention  and  respect;  he  was  visited  by  hearers, 
young  men  of  rank  and  ambition,  from  the  most  distant 
Kellenic  uttisej  and  his  advice  was  respectfully  invoked  boti) 
by  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia  and  by  Dionysius  TI.  at  Syrfi  i 
During  his  last  visit  to  Syracuse,  it  is  said  that  some  of  the 
A  adfuy,  among  whom  Aristotle  is  merit  i. 

Wcame  diseatiafie  I  with  hia  afawape,  and  tried  to  set  up  a 
new  school ;  but  were  prevented  by  [phikratafl  and  Chabrias, 

tlM  \" ■■■■■■•  -rful  friends  of  Plato  at  Athens.  This  story  is  con- 
nected with  alleged  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
Unnudfl  Plat",  and  with  alleged  repugnance  on  the  part  of 
Plato  towards  Aristotle.  The  fact  itself — that  during  Plato's 
absemv  is  SiOlly  his  Bidden)*  sought  to  provide  for  thi-iu- 
selves  iu8tructi«>n  and  di^'n-smn  elsewhere — is  neither  sur- 
iog  imr  blameable.1 
Plai  bw  -  I-  in, ■laneholy.     That  great  broad  brow, 

which   gave   bim    hia    ram  uuc,  was  wrinkled  and  sonibr 
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Those  brawny  shoulders  were  bent  with  thought,  us  «'iily 
those  of  thinkers  are  bunt.  A  smile  was  the  utmost  that 
ever  played  over  his  lips ;  he  never  laughed.  '  As  sad  as 
I'lal.j  '  became  a  phrase  with  the  comic  dramatists.  He  had 
many  admirers  ;  scarcely  any  friends. 

His  intellect  lad  SO  fixed  itself  upon  the  absorbing  ques- 
tions of  philosophy,  that  it  had  scarcely  any  sympatlr 
for  other  matters.  Hence  his  constant  reprobation  of  poets. 
Many  suppose  that  the  banishment  of  poets  from  his 
JUgublic  was  but  an  in. siu.cOM  BZta&sion  Of  his  logMSJ  prin- 
ciples,  and  that  he  really  loved  poetry  too  well  to  condemn  it. 
Plato's  opposition  to  poets  was,  however,  both  deep  and  con- 
stant. He  hail  ■  feeling  not  unallied  to  contempt  fur  tlicni, 
because  he  saw  in  them  some  resemblance  to  the  Sophists,  in 
their  indifference  to  truth,  and  preference  for  the  arts  of  ex- 
pression. The  only  poetry  Plat,  levst  praises  is  moral  poetry, 
which  is  versified  philosophy.  Poets,  at  the  best,  he  held  to 
be  inspired  madmen,  unconscious  of  what  fell  from  their 
lips.  Let  the  reader  open  the  Ion  (it  has  been  translate 
Shelley) ;  he  will  then  perceive  the  cause  of  poets  being 
banished  from  the  lUpubHe.  Plato  had  a  repugnance  to 
p'H'try,  partly  because  it  was  the  dangerous  rival  of  plain- 
s', partly  because  he  bad  a  contempt  for  pleasure.*  It 
is  truo  that  he  frequently  quotes  Homer,  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Jl-  p»hli,'y  some   i  go  of  having  harshly 

•  d  the  favourite  of  his  youth,  escape  him;  but  be  quickly 
withdraws  them,  and  owns  that  Truth  uld  be  man's 

I  no  one  object  to  our  ass  action  of  his  constant  rn. lin- 
ft  on  the  ground  of  the  comic  talent  displayed  In  Ms 
Dialogue*.  The  comic  writers  are  not  the  gayest  men  ; 
even  Moliere,  whose  humour  is  so  genial,  overflowing,  and 
apparently  spontaneous,  was  one  of  the  austerest.  Oomedy 
often  springs  from  the  asepest  melaneholy,  ss  if  in  sodden 

rebound.  Men-over,  in  Plato's  eomedy  tin  re  is  almost 
always  some  under-current  of  bitterness:  it  is  irony,  not 
I  iM.usness. 

•  Corop.  1'IUMut.  p.  131. 
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Plato's  Writing*  i  their  Atttiienticity,  Cmaracti 

d  Object. 

BEFOBB  attempting  an   account  of  Plato's  doctrin. 
uii .  bani  I  »ing  respecting  the  character 

and  authenticity  of  his  writings,     Modern  criticism,  a 
■pares  nothing,  haa  nol  teft  thorn  untouched.    Dialogues, 
the   authenticity  h    hod  never  been    questioned   in 

■j.  ,-..  ■  !  b]  niu.l-i  Q  rritic.-i  ujm.di  arfcj 
grounds. 

1   Mtmot  enter  here   into  tli  Is,  for  want  of  space; 

ami.  wore  then  Space,  I   might   be  excused  from  coinl 
the  indiudaal  poaJtfaM,  when  I  refuse  to  accept  as  ralid  the 
fundamental  assumptions   on  which  they  repose.     Internal 
eridenee  is  genmmUj  deceptive;  bat  the  sort  of  inti 

eaee  suj^toscdto  be  afforded  by  comparative  inferiority 
in   artistic   execution,   is   m  \  from  great  a 

Soma  of  Plato's   dialogues   not  being  found    enual    to 
.  tatted  idea  which  his  great  works  ha  re  i  a  i  men  to  entei 
are  liaihwiili  declared  bo  be  spurious.     But  what  writer  is  at 
all    times  equal   to  the   highest  of  his  own  flights? 

author  has  piodooed  nothing  bat  P    Are 

not  times  when   the  mod   brilliant  men  are  dull,  when  the 

riobj    i     i    I'    is  meagre,  when  the  compact  e»  is  loose? 

.1  m.-  BCbjectl  will  act  always  call  forth  the  same  i 

;  how  unlikely  then   that  various   subjects  should  be 

ed    with    uuifiirm    DO  WOT  I     The    Theagc*   could    hardly 

equal  the  Theaietw,   tie-  IJuth,  must  he  inferior  I 

yuu.     Ho  <>nc  thinks  of  disputing  Shakspeare's  claim 
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tlii'  M.-rnj  Il'i'tv*  of  Windsor,  because  it  is  immeasurably  in- 
ferior  to  Twelfth  Night,  which,   in  its  turn,  is  inferior  to 

Besides  the  dialogues  rejected  on  account  of  inferior  art, 
there  are  others  rejected  on  account  of  immature  or  contra- 
dictory opinions.  But  this  ground  is  as  untenable  as  the 
former.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  settle  definitively 
\rhat  vm  Plato's  philosophy  ;  yet  opinions  are  said  to  be 
unworthy  of  that  unsettled  philosophy  !  *  A  preconceived 
notion  of  Plato's  having  been  a  pure  Socratist,  has  led  to  the 
rejection  of  whatever  seemed  contradictory  to  Bocratie  views. 
But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Plato  was  nut 
a  mere  exponent  of  Semitic  opinions.  Moreover,  in  a  long 
life  a  man's  opinions  undergo  many  modifications  ;  and  Plato 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  contradicts  himself  con- 
stantly. He  does  so  in  works  the  authenticity  of  which  DO 
one  has  questioned ;  and  we  are  not  to  bo  surprised  if  we 
find  him  doing  so  in  others. 

Without  pretending  to  the   special  scholarship  requisite 

for  t  he  thorough  investigation  of  bo  intricate  a  question,  I 

irred,    in   the   first   edition   of  this  work,   against   the 

I    assumptions   on    which    the   investigation  had    bean 

conducted.     Study  of  Plato  had  impressed  on  me  the  otter 

impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  consistent  doctrine  which 

i  afford  a  test  of  authenticity ;  and  some  experience  of 

the  fallacious  nature  of  internal  evidence,  applied  even  to  the 

works  of  con  temporaries,  made  me  wholly  sceptical  of 

intents   based   on  that  ground.     Inasmuch  as  wo  know 

rxtn -nii'ly  Uttfo   of  Plato   except  what  we   learn  from   the 

7'"'*,  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle  to  determine,  from  the 

knowledge  gained  from  them,  which  dialogues  are  genuine. 

~.  upon  internal  I  ironld  have  to  be 

discarded  as  unauthentic,  or  else  Wallenstcin  would  be  pro- 


■  '  We  nuir  givr  Pluto  too  murii  iratem.'  remarks  Profewor  Jowxtt,  ■  and  rtltnr 
Uionaiural  form  and  connection  of  hi*  thought-.  I  adaTtbt  idta  that  his  dialogues 
are  flnUaed  works  of  art.  we  may  find  a  nw«un  for  everything  uml  loso  the  highwt 
characteristic  of  art,  which  in  ainiplictty.' 

roL.  i.  p 
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nounced  iv  forgery.  Should  all  external  evidence  disappear, 
Angus  to  Conite  will  be  rubbed  either  of  his  tit/fUmc  de  Phi- 
hfophie  Positive  or  his  Sygt&me  da  I'^iliqw.  Positive,  by  critic* 
who  And  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  method 
and  spirit  of  those  work*. 

To  this  general  demurrer  may  now  be  added  the  special 
refutation  which  Mr.  Clrote  has  so  elaborately,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  so  successfully,  advanced  in  his  work  on  Plato.  Be 
meets  the  critics  on  every  ground;  and  shows  that  there 
is  more  assnrance  of  authenticity  in  the  case  of  the  Dialog*** 
than  in  that  of  any  other  contemporary  writings,  and  more 
assurance  for  Plato  than  for  Isocrates,  Euripides.  Lysiaa, 
Demosthenes*,  or  Aristopbaues.  Having  traced  the  history  of 
their  safe  custody  and  the  grounds  bar  believing  that  the  copies 
D  inn  Alexandrine  library  were  ant  hen  tic,  Air. 
Grote  says  thatThrasyllus  '  accepted  t  he  collection  of  Pin 
OOmpoaitfaaa  sanctioned  by  Aristophanes  and  recognised 
us  such  in  the  Alexandrine  library.  As  far  as  our  j* 
knowlodge  goes,  it  fully  bears  out  «h;it  is  here  stated:  all 
the  compositions  recognised  by  Arist  (unfortunately 

Diogenes  does  not  give  a  complete  enumeration  of  those 
which  he  recognised)  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
Thrusyllus.     Ami    lihfl    evidentiary  value  of  1  t   is  so 

much  the  greater,  because  the  most  questionable  com po 
(I  mean,  those  which  nodani  entice  reject  or  even  deepii 
are  expressly  included  in  the  recognition  of  Aristophanes, 
and  passed  from  him  toThrnsyllus  -Leges,  Epinomis,  Minos, 
Epistola?,  Sophistcs,  lYilitikus.  Exactly  on  those  points  on 
b  t  ho  authority  of  Thrusyllus  requires  to  be  fortihYd 
against  modern  objectors,  it  receives  all  the  rappi 

Sdenoe  with  Aristophanes  can  impart.  When  we 
that  Thrusyllus  adhered  to  Aristophanes  on  so  many  dis- 
putable points  of  the  catalogue,  we  may  infer  pretty  oari 
that  in  adhered  to  him  i"  the  remainder.  In  regard  to  the 
question.  Which  were  Plato's  genuine  WOrksf  it  was  per- 
natnral  that  Thrasylhw  should  aceopt  the  recognit  ion 
of  tine  great  y  then  existing:  B  library,  tin- 
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records  of  which  could  be  traced  back  to  Demetrius  Phnle 
reus.  He  followed  this  external  authority:  he  did  not  talc< 
each  dialogue  to  pieces,  to  try  whether  it  conformed  to  j 
certain  internal  standard,  a  **  platonisches  (icfiihl  " — of  hit 
own. 

'  That  the  qnestion  between  genuine  and  spurious  Platoni< 
dialogues  was  tried  in  the  days  of  Thrasyllus,  by  externa 
authority  and. not  by  internal  feeling — we  may  see  farther  bj 
the  way  in  which  Diogenes  Laertius  speaks  of  the  spurious 
dialogues.  "  The  following  dialogues  (he  says)  are  declared 
to  be  spurious  by  common  consent :  1.  Eryxias  or  Erasistratus 
2.  Akephali  or  Sisyphus.  3.  Deiuodokus.  4.  Axiochua 
5.  Hulk-yon.  G.  Midon  or  Hippotrophus.  7.  Phxeakea. 
8.  Chelidon.  9.  llebdome.  10.  Epimenides."  There  was 
than,  unanimity,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  Diogenes  Laertim 
reached,  iu»  to  gBBSllM  and  spurious.  All  the  critics  whom 
he  valued,  Thrasylius  among  them,  pronounced  the  above 
ten  dialogues  to  be  spurious :  all  of  them  agreed  also  ir 
accepting  the  dial  the  list  of  Thrasyllus  as  genuine 

Of  course  the  ten  spurious  dialogues  must  have  been  t 
of  by  some  persons,  or  must  have  got  footing  in  some  edition.* 
or  libraries,  as  real  works  of  Plato:  otherwise  there  coxilc 
have  been  no  trial  had  or  sentence  passed  upon  them.  But 
what  Diogenes  affirms  is,  that  Thrasyllus  and  all  the  critic* 
whose  opinion  he  esteemed,  eoooonried  in  nuVcting  them, 
We  "may  surely  presume  that  this  unanimity  among  the 
C8,  both  as  to  all  that  they  accepted  and  all  that  the) 
rejected,  arose  from  common  acquiescence  in  the  authority 
of  the  Alexandrine  library.  The  ten  rejected  dialogues  were 
not  in  the  Alexandrine  library — or  at  least  not  among  the 
rolls  therein  recognised  as  Platonic. 

*  IfThrasyllus  and  the  others  did  not  proceed  upon  thie 

evidence  in  rejecting  the  ten  dialogues,  and  did  not  tind  h 

thera  any  marks  of  Hun- such  as"  !■  Hie  roppOBttfot 

of    Platonic  authorship — they  deCUUXi  upon  what  is    cull  si 

•i *]  ei    !•  D08i  a  critical  sentiment,  which  satisfied  then 

these  dialogues  did  not  possess  the  Platonic  character 


Bl  j  1*,  manner,  doctrines,  merits,  &c.  Now  I  think  it  highly 
improbable  that  Tlirisyl]  1-  could  have  proceeded  upon  anj 
such  sent  ime ut.  Fur  when  we  survey  the  catalogue  of  works 
which  he  recognised  as  genuine,  we  see  that  it  includes  the 
widest  diversity  of  style,  manner,  doctrine,  purpose,  and 
merit  a  I  that  the  disparate  epithets,  which  he  justly  applies. 
to  discriminate  the  various  dialogues,  cannot  be  generalized 
80  as  to  leave  any  intelligible  "  Platonic  cli:i racier  "  common 
to  all.  Now  since  Thrasyllus  reckoned  among  the  gemti 
works  of  Plato,  compositions  so  unlike,  nnd  so  unequal 
in  merit,  as  the  i:<p«1>Hc,  Protagoras,  Oorgias,  Lysis,  Par- 
''•'.«,  Symposion,  Phikbus,  Mcnexenus,  Lege*,  Epii< 
MS,     MtflOf,    Tln.i-j.s,    I  Ac,  not  to  menth 

a  composition  obviously  unfinished,  such  as  the  Krilias — 
he  could  have  little  scruple  in  believing  thai  Plftto  ais 
composed  the  Bryasia*,  Sisyphus,  Demodol 
These  hist-iiiciificinMl  dialogue*,  itfll  exist,  and  can  be  appre- 
ciated. Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  are 
entitled  to  assume  our  own  sense  of  worth  as  a  test 
hit  is  really  Plato's  composition,  it  is  impossible  to 
.  that  if  these  dialogues  are  not  worthy  of  the  author 
of  tin  it  and  Protagoras,  they  are  at  least  worthy  of 

the  author  of  the  Leges,  Epinomis,  Hipjmrchus,  Minos,   Ac 
Accord irc'ly.  if  the  internal  sentiment  of  Thrasyllus  did  BOi 
lead  him  to  reject   these  lust  four,  neither  would  it  lead  hil 
(X)  reject  the  Knjii.nx,  Si.tr/j,.  Itulkyon.  I  cone) 

fore  that  if  he,  and  all  the    other    critics  whom    Di< 
esteemed,  agreed  b  ing  the  ten  Dialogues  as  spurn 

ir  verdict  depended  not  upon  any  internal   sentiment,  hi 
Upon  the  authority  of  Che  Alexandrine  library. 

'  On  this  question,  then,  of  the  Canon  of  Plato's  works  (: 
1  with  the  works  of  other   contemporary  atrthoi 
i  ed  by  Tlira-syllus — I  consider  that  its  claim  to  trust- 
woi'thincss  is  very  high,  as  including  all  the  genuine  works. 
Bod    none  but  the    genuine  works,  of  Plato:    the  following 

facts  being  either  proved,  or  fairly  presumable. 

•  1.  The  Canon  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandra 
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library  tad  its  erudite  librarians;  whoso  written  records 
went  back  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius 
PhalercuB,  within  a  generation  after  the  death  of  Plato. 

1  2.  Tie'  manuscripts  of  Plato  at  his  death  were  preserved 
in  the  school  which  he  founded;  where  they  continued  for 
more  than  thirty  under  the  care   of  Kp(-nsip]nis  and 

Xenokrates,  who  possessed  personal  knowledge  of  all  that. 
Plato  bad  really  written.  After  Xenokrates,  they  came 
Under  the  care  of  Polemon  and  the  succeeding  Scholar.  1 U9, 
from  whom  Demetrius  riialereus  probubly  obtained  permis- 
sion  to  ttLke  copies  of  them  for  the  nascent  museum  or  library 
at  Alexandria — or  through  whom  at  least  (if  he  purchased 
booksellers)  he  could  easily  ascertain  which  were 
Plato's  works,  and  which,  if  any,  were  spurious. 

'  8.  They  were  received  into  that  library  without  any  know] 
canonical  oil'  i  d  system,  or  interdependence,  es- 

sential to  their  being  properly  understood.  Kallimachus  or 
Aristophanes  devised  Qn  order  of  arrangement  for  themselves, 
shod  us  they  thonghl  suitable.' 

But.  whether  all  the  Dialognes  were  the  production  of  Plato 
or  not,  they  equally  serve  the  porpoea  of  this  History,  since 
no  one  denies  them  to  be  Platonic.  We  may  therefore  leave 
this  cmeetion,  ami  proceed  t<>  others. 

Dothe  Dialogues  contain  the  real  opinions  of  Plato  P  This 
question  has  three  motives.  1st.  Plato  himself  never  speaks 
' !  persona,  unless  indeed  the  Athenian  in  the  Imbm 
be  accepted  as  representing  him;  a  supposition  in  which  I 
am  inclined  to  concur,  ilndly.  From  certain  passages  in  the 
•I rut  and  the  EpUHet,  it  would  appear  that  Plato  had  a 
contempt  for  writ  tin  opinions,  as  inefficient  fcr  instruction. 

3rdly.  On  the  te  of  a  phrase  in  Aristotle,  it    is  sup- 

posed that  Plato,  like  Pythagoras,  had  exoteric  and  esoteric 
Opinion!  ;  the  former  being,  of  course,  those  set  forth  in  his 
Dialogues. 

I  v  r  to  answer  these  doubts.     The  first  is  of 

very  tittle  importance  j  the  second  of  greater)  the  Is 

great  impart  bo  adopts  the  dramatic  form. 


and  preserves  it,  is  true ;  but  this  form,  which  qui**' 
us  with  Shakspeare,  baffles  us  with  uo  one  else.  It.  is  vnnv  to 
divine  the  opinions  of  Aristophanes,  Molii>re,  or  Schiller.  It 
should  be  easy  to  divine  the  opinions  of  Plato,  because,  unlike 
thf  'iivirtuitist-,  he  selaoti  his  dUogofi  Kde^j  wittj  ■  fini  t" 
the  illustration  of  his  opinions.  And  in  a  certain  sense  this  is 
true.  We  a  re  quite  justified  in  assuming  that  the  views  which 
are  put  forth  dogmatit -ally  in  tin-  oxjwvsitory  Dialogues  were 
the  views  Plato  held  at  the  time  of  composing  those  Dialogues, 
however  these  may  dim-r  amongst  each  other.  And  even  in 
the  dialogues  of  Search,  mere  dialectical  exercises  although 
they  may  be,  there  is  a  recurrence  of  certain  views,  more  or 
lees  modi  lied,  aud  a  general  unity  of  method,  which  assure  us 
1 1 : :  1 1  we  have  the  real  thoughts  of  the  writer  presei  (tod.  We 
can  thus  Bpeak  without  misgiving  of  a  Flatonic  Method, 
though  not  of  a  Platonic  System ;  of  Platonic  opinions,  though 
not  of  a  Platonn   Philosophy. 

Respecting  the  insufficiency  of  books  to  convey  instrucr 
we  may  first  quote  what  'Socrates'  says  on  the  subject  in  the 
dmti — 

'  Writing  is  something  like  painting :  the  creatures  of 
latter  art  look  very  like  living  beings :  but,  if  you  ask  them  a 
question,  they  preserve  a  solemn  silence.  Written  discourses 
do  the  same:  you  would  fancy,  by  what  they  say,  that  tiny 
had  some  sense  in  ili-m.  but,  if  you  wish  to  learn,  and 
therefore  interrogate  them,  they  have  only  their  first  an- 
swer to  return  to  all  questions.  And  win m  the  discourse  is 
ouce  written,  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  among  all  sorts  of 
persons,  those  who  can  understand  it,  and  those  who  cannot. 
It  is  not  able  to  tell  its  story  to  those  only  to  whom  it  is 
suitable;  and,  when  it  is  unjustly  criticized,  it  always  net ■•■ 
its  author  to  assist  it,  for  it  cam  id  itself.     There  is 

another  sort  of  discourse,  which  is  far  better  and  more  potent 
than  this. — What  is  it  9  That  which  is  mitten  s.-ieiititk'ally 
in  the  learner's  mind.  This  is  capable  of  defending  itself, 
and  it  can  speak  itself,  or  be  silent,  as  it  sees  fit. — You 
jnean  tin-  nil  aud  living  discourse  of  the  person  who  under- 
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Is  the  subject;  of  which  discourse  the  written  one 
may  be  called  the  picture?  Precisely. — Now,  think  jov. 
that  a  sensible  husbandman  would  take  seed  which  be 
rained,  and  wishing  to  produee  a  harvest,  would  seriously, 
BtAsf  the  summer  had  begun,  scatter  it  in  the  gardens  of 
Adonis,*  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  spring  up  and  look 
green  in  a  week  ?  Or  do  you  not  rather  think  that  he  might 
indeed  do  this  for  sport  and  amusement ;  hut,  when  his  pur- 
pose was  serions,  would  employ  the  art  of  agriculture,  and, 
sowing  the  seed  at  the  proper  time,  be  content  to  gather  in 
his  harvest  in  the  eighth  month '?  The  last,  undoubtedly. — 
And  do  you  think  tint  he  who  possesses  the  knowlc<l 
what  is  just,  Bod  m.hle,  and  good,  will  deal  less  prudently 
with  his  seeds  than  the  husbandman  with  his  i1  Certainly 
not. — He  will  not,  then,  set  about  sowing  them  with  a  pen 
and  a  black  liquid ;  or  (to  drop  the  metaphor)  scattering 
ftlOWl  truths  by  moans  of  ttJgcUUlDOB,  whieh  cannot  defend 
themselves  against  attack,  and  which  are  incapable  of 
adequately  expounding  the  truth.  No  doubt  he  will,  for  the 
sake  of sport,  occasionally  scatter  some  of  the  seeds  in  this 
manner,  and  will  thus  treasttrt  up  memoranda  for  himsd/,  in 
case  he  should  fall  into  the  forgetftThlO—  of  old-age,  and  for 
all  others  who  follow  in  the  same  truck ;  and  he  will  be 
pleased  when  he  sees  the  blade  growing  up  green.'  f 

Now,  this  renin i  ussugc  is  clearly  biographical.    It 

is  the  justification  of  Socrates'  philosophical  career.  But  it 
must  nut  be  too  rigorously  applied  to  Plato,  whose  volumi- 
nous writings  contradict  it;  nor  must  WQ  Mnp066  that  those 
writings  were  designed  only  1\t  amusement,  Of  us  memo- 
randa for  his  pupils.  The  main  Idea  of  this  passage  is  one 
which  few  jktsoiis  would  feel  disposed  to  question.  We  aro 
all  mn  that  hooks  labour  and ra  very  serious  defieie;: 

cannot   replace  oral   instruction.      The  frequent  mis- 
sions  of  an  author's  meaning   would    in   a  great 
measure  be  obviated  if  we  had  him  by  our  side  to  interrogate 
•  •  The  ipmlt-DM  of  Adonis,'  a  pwiiihrabis  fur  mSgnoa 
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him.  And  oral  instruction  has  the  further  advantage  of  n 
allowing  the  reader's  mind  to  he  so  passive  as  it  is  with 
a  hook :  the  teacher  by  his  questions  excites  the  activit  v 
of  the  pupil.  All  this  may  reasonably  be  conceded  as  Plat  - 
opinion,  without  at  all  affecting  the  serious  purpose  of  bis 
writings.  Plato  thought  that  conversation  was  more  in- 
structive than  reading;  but  In-  know  that  reading  was  also 
instructive,  and  he  wrote:  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the 
•ssary  inconveniences  of  written  discourse,  he  threw  all 
his  works  into  the  form  of  dialogue.  Hence  the  endless 
repetitions,  divisions,  and  illustrations  of  positions  almost 
H'U  i  videut.  The  reader  is  fatigued  by  them;  but,  like  tl 
humorist's  tediousness,  they  have  '  a  design  '  in  them  :  thai 
design    is,   by  imitating  conversation,  to  leave  no  pot 

plained.     Ah  a  book  cannot  l>e  interrogated,  Plato  makes 
the  book  anticipate  interrogations.     The  very  pains  he  takes 
to  be  tedious,  the  very  minuteness  of  his  details,  is  suffl 
t«>   rescue   his  works  from  the   imputation   of  being   mere 
amusements.     He  was  too  great  an  artist  to  have  sacrificed 

it  to  anything  but  his  convictions.  That  he  did  sacrifice 
the  general  effect  to  his  scrupulous  dialectics,  no  one  can 

t ;  and  we  believe  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of  deeply 
impressing  on  the  reader's  mind  the  real  force  of  his  Method. 
Had  the  critics  recognised  Plato's  real  drift,  we  be li 
would  have  spared  much  of  their  censure,  and  hesitated 
before  pronouncing  against  the  genuineness  of  certain 
dialogues. 

Connected  with  Plato's  expressions  respecting  the  imper- 
fection of  written  works,  there  is  a  passage  in  Aristotle, 
referring  to  the  aypafya  Soypara,  or  'unwritt  .ions,' 

ii  is  supposed  to  indicate  an  esoteric  doctrine.     If  Aris- 
totle's words  do  bear  that  meaning,  then  is  the  opinion  con- 
sistent and  valid,  which   regards   the   exoteric  works — the 
Dialogues— as  mare  dirertiaaxaenfo     Lei  us  examine  it. 
Aristotle  says  thai  l'l.ito.  in  tin-  ZYnKStts,  maintained  8 
and  matter  to  be  the  same,  but  tl  .  hat  an  called  the 

unwritten  opinions  (iv  roh  \iyofxiiots  iiypa<f>ois  c«7/xo<r<), 
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considered  space  and  place  (tov  t&kov  Kai-rijvx^pav)  to  be  the 
same.*  From  such  a  passage  it  is  surely  somewhat  gratuitous 
to  conclude  that  Plato  had  an  esoteric  doctrine.  The  aypafya 
Soynara  probably  meant  his  lectures,  or,  as  Ritter  suggests, 
notes  taken  from  the  lectures  by  his  scholars.  At  any  rate 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  them  to  have  been  esoterieul 
opinions ;  the  more  so  as  Aristotle,  his  most  illustrious  pupil, 
never  speaks  of  any  such  distinct  doctrine,  but  draws  his 
statements  of  Plato's  views  from  published  works. 

The  ancients,  wc  urn  told    by  Sextus   Einpiricus,t   were 
divided    amongst    themselves   as  to  whether  Plato   was   a 
sceptic  or  a  dogmatist     Nor  was  the  dispute  irrational ;  for, 
as  some  of  the  Dialogues  are  expository  and  dogmatical,  and 
others  are  mere  exereiseB  of  the  dialectical   method — mere 
contests   in    which   nothing   is   definitely  settled — any  one 
having  studied  only  one  class  of  these  Dialogues  would  think 
Plato  either  a  sceptic  or  a  dogmatist,  according  to  the  nature 
of  those  which  he  had  read.     Thus  Cicero,  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer,   says,    'Plato  affirms  nothing;    but,  after  prodi, 
many  arguments,  and  examining  a  question  on  evi  r; 
■  it  undetermined.'     This  is  true  of  such  dialogue 
t!.«-   Th-attlua,    or    the    Uiypia*   Major;    but  untrue  of  the 
Phado,  TimeetUy  Law. 

Whfln  it  ifl  said  that   Plato  bald  BOCA  01  opinion, 

it  should  be  distinctly  stated  in  what  dialogue  i1  appears,  and 
whether  it  is  there  atlirmat  ive  or  simply  dialectical;  because, 
in  speaking  of  so  long  a  career,  containing  so  many  changes 
<>i  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  be  precise.  There  is  scarcely  a 
linglfi  opinion  held  by  him  fhrougho/td  his  works.  Even  the 
Socratic    view  of  Virtue    being    identical  with  Knowledge, 

•  J'tyi.  ir.  c,  2,  |'   M       Kittkh,  who  rotors  to  bm  ■  >  thfl   ;  hum  get 

fprr*  ua  to  uiiiIrtVj.n.1  Hint,  in  tbjM  unwritten  >ij>iuinnx.  .-,|  ilu- 

.\,or,  atle«»t.  iii.in-  ikliuitfly  tliauin  thr  Diuhncui-s.'      l'.m   DO      ..lusi-.n 

ovn  bo  1'nirl.v  dmv.  i  -toUe.     There  is  no  greater  difltircuce  allwh-il  to  to 

thr.  ]<iMi;r  |]  .1  between  one  dialogue  mul  unothrr.     If 

the  «ril  lifli  r.   -in.  Ij  illnn.-il 

■l*o  to  differ  lr  .in  i  fie  written.  If  the  Utpubik  diffittv  from  the  Tinutue,  aurcly 
tli*  'unwritten  opinion'  mny  diflli  from  thu  Tutuetu. 


consequently  of  Vice  being  Ignorance,  and  therefore 
luntary— even  this  idea  he  learned  in  his  old-age  to  repudiate, 
as  we  Bee  in  the  Laws  (v.  p.  385),  where  he  calls  incontinence, 
no  less  than  ignorance  (>/  &'  apa$iav  >}  <V  (iKpdieiav),  the  cause 
of  vice  In  the  same  sense  (iv.  p.  188),  after  speaking  of 
anger  and  pleasure  as  causes  of  error,  he  says,  *  There  is  a 
third  BHN  of  our  faults,  and  that  is  ignorance  '  (rphoir  ayvouw 
toh>  lifiapmi/xitTuw  a'm'av).  So  that  here  he  plaees  Ign« 
only  as  a  third  cause;  and  by  so  doing  destroys  the  whole 
Socratic   argument  respecting   the    identity  of  Virtue   and 

.ledge.  Nay,  more.  He  is  not  consistent  even  in  his 
conception  of  the  true  mode  of  philosophizing;  he  i- 
unswerving  even  in  his  allegiance  to  Socrates.  11"  tie 
one  ehnraeterisf  ic  of  his  great  master  to  which  the  pupil 
might  be  supposed  preeminently  attached,  it  is  that  of  Bm 
negative  procedure  of  cross-examination  ;  yet  Una,  whieh  in 
so  many  dialogues  he  has  exhibited  with  singular  vi\ 
ii nd  force,  ia  quietly  set  aside  in  the  affirmative  dialogues, 
and  in  the  Itepublic  and  the  Law*  is  pointedly  condemned. 
Soerotoi  ftnriainfl  'hut  it  wu  l da  miaaioa  bo  expose  Che 
pretence  of  knowledge;  not  to  furnish  opinions,  but  the 
intellectual  activity  which  might  seek  and  find  truth.  Bfl 
knew  nothing  ;  professed  himself  incapable  of  teaching  any- 
thing beyond  the  humiliating  lesson  of  ignorance  pretending 
to  be  knowledge.  He  urged  upon  all — upon  the  young  ea- 
pecially — the  necessity  of  following  his  example.  But  Pin! 
in  t!  -severely  condemns  this  presumptuous  cross- 

queslioning,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  young.    He  regards 
it  as  the  nee  of  the  time.     H  tes  the  disturbance  of 

•  opinions  which  they  have  loomed  from  the  lav 
respecting  what  is  just  and  honourable — opinions,  name 
which    in   other  dialogues    Socrates  is   made  to  exhibit  as 

tight,  perhaps  anteachablo,  acquired  no  man  knows  how, 

and  constituting  th.it  very  illusion  of  knowledge  whieh   tlie 
K1.  nohus  was  to  dispel,  and  which  must  be  dispelled  before 
improvement  oonld  be  possible. 
This  contradiction  Mr.  CJrote  calls  upon  us  to  notice  as 
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decidedly  anti-Socratic,  and  even  anti-Platonic  in  so  far 
as  Plato  represents  Socrates.  The  prohibition  of  dialectic 
debate  belongs  indeed  to  the  case  of  Meletus  and  Anytus  on 
their  indictment  against  Socrates  before  the  dikaatcry.  It  is 
i dcntical  with  their  charge  against  him  of  corrupting  yonth 
and  inducing  them  to  fancy  themselves  superior  to  the 
authority  of  established  opinions.* 

In  the  1'rotaijurM  Socrates  maintains  that  the  Good  is 
i.l.-ntieal  with  the  Pleasurable,  and  Evil  identical  with  the 
PaiiifuL  In  the  Qoroias  he  maintains  the  reverse.  In  fact, 
as  Mr.  Grote  truly  savH,  it  is  *  scarcely  possible  to  resolve  all 
the  diverse  manifestations  of  the  Platonic  mind  into  one 
higher  unity ;  or  to  predicate,  about  Plato  as  an  intellectual 
person,  anything  which  shall  be  applicable  at  once  to  the 
Protagoras,  (Joryinn,  Furmenidejt,  Phadrus,  Symposion,  }'!<<!. 
but,  Pluedotty  Republic,  Ti-m&us,  and  Leyes.  Plato  was  sceptic, 
dogmatist,  religion  myafcio  Bad  tnquiaUara  mathematician. 
philosopher,  poet  (erotic  as  well  as  satirical),  rhetor,  artist — 
all  in  one  :  or  at  least,  all  in  succession,  throughout  tin-  fitly 
years  of  his  philosophical  life.  At  one  time  his  exnb 
dialectical  impulse  claims  satisfaction,  manifesting  itself  in  a 
string  of  ingenious  doubts  and  unsolved  contradictions :  at 
another  time,  he  is  full  of  theological  antipathy  ugauiBt  those 
who  libel  Helios  and  Selene,  or  who  deny  the  universal  pro- 
ice  of  the  Gods:  here,  we  have  unqualified  confessions 
noraiiiT,  and  protestations  against  the  false  persuasion 
of  knowledge,  as  alike  wide-spread  and  deplorable — there,  we 
find  a  description  of  the  process  of  building  up  the  Kostnos 
from  the  beginning,  aa  if  the  author  had  been  privy  to  the 
inmost  purposes  of  the  Demiurgus.  In  one  dialogue  the 
•t  is  in  the  ascendant,  distributed  between  beanl  ifnl 
youtlis  and  phJLofiGphuMl  concepts,  and  eojifonnd-'d  with  a 
inspirstioil  Mid  fitror  which  supersedes  and  tran- 
Bcends  human  sobriety  (Pfuedrvs) :  in  another,  all  vehement 

•  TI-'  .  furtherconfirmiiti'ni.     In  it  virtue  ia shown  ic  aptibla 

y.  it  i*  ii  dgK     Tin*  wi*u!il   BwktUH   \t<n»  one  of 

the  !»»«■»«  work*.     Ntitbcr  of  thr*«  cunt  rail  ict  ion  »  La»,  to  my  knowledge,  b«>n 
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impulse*   of  the   soul   are  stigmatized  and  r. 
honourable  SO  ing  left  for  anything  but  the  ■  aim  and 

passionless  Nous  {Philebus,  Pluxdm).  Satire  is  exchanged 
for  dithyramb  and  mythe, — and  one  ethical  point  of  view  for 
another  (Protagoras,  Gonj'tu*).  The  all -sufficient  dra  ms 
power  of  the  master  gives  full  effect  to  each  of  these  multi- 
farious lender* .  irs.  On  the  whole — to  use  a  comparison  of 
Plato  himself — the  Platonic  sum  total  somewhat  resembles 
those  fanciful  combinations  of  animals  lb  I 

mvthology — an   aggregate  of  distinct    and    disparate 
individualities,  uhich  look  like  one  because  they  are  ; 
in  the  game  externa]  wrapper.' 

There  are  certain  theoretical  views  which,  because   I 

ently   recur  in  more  or   less  modified  forms,    ur.> 

loosely  styled   Platonic,  such  for  instance   as  the   theory  of 

IS  and  the  theory  of  Reminiscence,  but  they  are  some- 

\    disregarded,    lit   others    contra. lieted |    mid    the    final 

result  of  any  searching  examination  of  the  Dialogues  mast 

be  the  conviction  that  they  contain  no  doctrine,  uo  system 

dstoni    in  its  relations.      Indeed,  as  Mir.  (J  rote  well 
'That  in  406  b.o.,  and  at  the  age  of  28,  iu  an  age 
■m  hemes  Of  philosophy  elaborated  in  detail  were  unknown — 
Plato  should  conceive  a  vast  scheme  of  philosophy,  to  be 
worked   out   underground   without  ever   being  proclaimed, 
through   numerous  Sokrutic  dialogues  one  after  the  other, 
eaeh   ushering  in   that  which  follows  and   eaeh   resting  upon 
that  which  precedes:  that  he  should  have  persisted  thro 
out  a  long  life  in  working  out  this  scheme,  adapting  the 
sequence  of  his  dialogues  to  the  successive  stages  which  he 
had  attained,  so  that  none  of  them  could  be  properly  under- 
stood unless  when  studied  ,\,A\  alter  its  predecessors 
and    immediately    befoie   its   successors — and   yet   that   he 
shonld  li;i                                   ■  impress  this  one  pea 
arrangement  on   the  minds  of  readers,  and  that  Bohleier- 
macher  should  be  the  first  to  detect  it — all  this  npjvears  to 
me  a,s   improbable  as  any   of  the  mytdic  interj  ixtati. 
Jamblichus  or  Proklus.     Like  other  improbabilities,  it  may 
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bo  proved  by  avidesoe,  if  evidence  can  bo  produced:  but 
Lero  nothing  of  the  kind  is  producible!  We  ore  called  upon 
to  grant  the  general  hypothesis  without  proof,  and  to  follow 
Si 'hleieruiacher  in  applying  it  to  the  Beparate  dialogues.' 

Qeg«]]  although  admitting  that  in  Plato  there  is  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  which  does  not  express  itself  in  a  distinct 
doctrine  because  the  age  was  not  yet  ripe  fur  a  doctrine, 
somewhat  inconsistently  declares  that  it  is  want  of  due  OO&V 
prehension  on  the  reader's  part  as  to  what  const rftotefl  pbilo- 
Bophy  which  makes  the  difficulty  of  understanding  Plato's 
philosophy.*     II  count  of  Plato  seems  tome  entirely 

arbitrary.  Mr.  Maurice,  on  the  other  baud,  considers  it  a 
merit,  in  tin-  Dialogue*  thai  'then  yon  lad  no  digests  of 
doctrine,  no  collections  of  ready  manufactured  notions  to  be 
adopted  and  carried  away.'  *  Not  to  frame  a  comprehensive 
mftetn  which  shall  include  nature  and  society,  man  ami  '  lod. 
as  its  different  elements,  or  in  its  different  compartments,  and 
which  tli'-i-.  Ebre  necessarily  leads  the  system-builder  to  con- 
sider himself  above  them  all,  but  to  demonstrate  the  ntter  im- 
possibility of  such  a  system,  to  cut  up  the  notion  and  dream 
of  it  by  the  roots,  this  is  the  work  and  glory  of  Plato. 'f 

After  having  read  every  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues  (an  ex- 
very  wearisome  labour)  and  tried  my  lwst  to  arrive  at  a 
distinct,  understanding  of  tin \v  purpose,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  never  systematized  his  thoughts,  but  all 
free  play  to  scepticism,  taking  opposite  sides  in  every  debate 
iise  he  had  no  steady  conviction  to  guide  him  ;  unsay- 
ing to-day  what  he  had  said  yestord  -died  to  show 
i  al.ness  of  an  opponent.     Mr.  Grute,  who  accepts  the 
ns   genuine,    relies    on  their    declaration    that    the 
highest   principles  of  philosophy  could  not   be  Bet  forth  in 
writing  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds  ;  onh 
coidd  apprehend  them,  and  they  only  through  au  illumination 
kindled  by  multiplied  debate   and  niueh  mental  effort.     '  I 
have  never  written  anything  on  these  subjects;  there  neither 

•  Bmmb,  0*ri  !•<•.  186. 
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is,  nor  shall  there  ever  be,  any  treatise  of  Plato.  The  opinions 
called  by  the  name  of  Plato  are  those  of  Socrates  in  his  days 
of  youthful  vigour  and  glory.'  This  last  statement,  requires 
qualification,  since  the  known  opinions  of  Socrates  are  some- 
times flatly  OOBkmfflfltod  ;  tat  if  we  niter  the  phl'MO  into 
'Tin?  opinions  called  by  the  name  of  Plato  are  opinions  dra- 
matically put  forth  as  dialectical  displays,'  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted. Certain  it  is  that  nowhere  in  his  own  name  does 
express  opinions,  nor  iliil  he  ever  compose  1  treatise. 

Was  this  reserve  owing  to  philosophical  iaoompetal 
Did  he  withhold  a  system  because,  in  truth,  he  had  no  system 
to  produce  9    It  seems  to  me  that  he  taught  nothing  de- 
cisively because,  like  many  other  active  sceptical  iiitelle'- 
he  was  afraid  of  committing  himself.     And  like  many  oHh 
haooaoeftled  *»  t >*  own  vacillations  by  assuming  a  na 
competence  in  tho  public.     Plato  was  not  wanting  in  dog- 
matic impulse,  but  he  was  unable  patiently  to  think  out  I 
system;  and  the  vacillating  lights  which  shifted  constantly 
!•  tore  him,  the  very  scepticism  which  gave  such  drum.: 
flexibility  to  his  irrnius,  made  him  aware  that  any  affirmation 
he  could  make  was  liable  to  be  perplexed  by  cross  lights,  or 
would  admit  of  unanswerable  objections.     He  is  |H.'rpetually 
refuting  himself.     If  there  is  one  theory  which  might  be  at- 
tributed to  him  and  with  all  the  greater  show  of  reason  because 
it  is  attributed  to  him  by  his  pupil  Aristotle,  it  is  the  theory  of 
[dm  ;  yet  this  theory  is  not  only  variously  modified  in  various 
dialogues,  but  in  the  Pamunides  is  triumphantly  refuted.* 

•  Professor  Jowrtt  truly  observe*,  Ihnt  there  ia  no  passage  in  Plata  etaying 
greater  metuphysieal  power  than  that  in  which  he  assails  his  own  theory  of  Id***. 
The  arguments  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  thoea  of  Aristotle.  On  the  strength  of 
thif  one  of  the  ocntrt-'  lily  i « !'■  -rtn.tl  »f  German  critic*.  Uurawv, 

considers  the  1'ttrmenidtAXn  be  spnrion*.     Rut  iiueh  a  conclusion  wonM  \w  perilous. 
A*  Mr.  J 1 1 wot  :  il  woul'l  involve  the  spurioneaeas  of  the  7a«*.v/«/».  the 

Sophitt,  and  Mittens ;  and  na  he  further  remarks,  'the  objection  u  really  fan* 

i.«t*  on  th*  1MB]  Plato  througb- 

■  nit  In. I  lift  in  Illi'  HIM  form.      WlMVMI  'l«M  WW» 

■  onuiaut  praeon  ofgr  transcendental  cau* 

'  ymWiriuid  1'ki.Wms; 

Mtionwl  in  th«  7V*/W«*,  tho  SbpW,  the  HJiHnts  nod  tho  /.-?*», 

much  on  Univ«t*«]»  would  bo  apukt-n  of  iu  mmkru  buuks.     ludccd  thorn  are  rery 
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I  do  not  say  it  was  intellectual  weakness,  perhaps  rather  it 
was  intellectual  BtNOgthj  which  determined  his  reserve.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  philosophical  incompetence.  Partly  owing 
to  his  acuteucss,  and  partly  to  his  scepticism,  he  could  no- 
where find  firm  ground  and  solid  material.  The  guesses  of 
to-day  were  likely  to  be  rejected  for  the  guesses  of  to-morrow; 
and  in  the  ahsenoe  of  any  positive  criterion,  philosophy  could 
only  proceed  upon  guesses.  A  man  of  narrower  or  man 
impassioned  intellect  would  have  resolutely  seized  on  some 
of  the  cardinal  notions  with  which  Plato  dallied,  and,  like 
i'lotinus,  would  have  built  a  system  out  of  them.     An  intel- 

of  greater  organising  power — like  Aristotle — would 
I  "1  a  few  premisses  once  for  all,  and  from  them  de- 
duced a  scheme  of  the  universe.  But  Plato  was  essentially  a 
dialectician.  His  intellect  delighted  in  the  play  of  ideas.  At 
a  time  when  schemes  of  the  universe  were  so  easy,  and  when 
proof  was  rarely  demanded,  he  could  content  himself  with  DO 
scheme  because  he  felt  dimly  that  proof  was  needed,  and  saw 

ha  hud  hoik- to  furnish.  Add  to  this  the  native  drat n.if  in- 
disposition of  his  mind,  and  a  certain  emotional  suseept  ibilit  y 
which  made  him  peculiarly  liable  to  what  may  be  called  the 
mythic  mirage,  and  we  may  understand  how  he  was  indisposed 

tto  scientific  clearness.  Tradition,  Theology,  and  Poetry  were 
always  struggling  in  his  mind  with  Dialectics.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  spite  of  the  cross-examining  iJcuchus  learned  from 
Socrates,  in  spite  of  a  negative  tendency  which  made  him 
•  in  doubt  even  to  the-  idled  ipribbli&g.  probably 

ni'ver  was  a  thinker  of  eminence  who  accrpied  with  DOOM 
childish  credulity  notions  which  n  question  would  refute, 
guesses  which  a  mature  man  might  blush  to  have  entertained. 
iSharpsightedness  and  silliness  are  sometimes  yoked  together 
in   p-  nitty.     Noble  thoughts  and  nonsense  may  be 

quoted    from    bis  works  in  sufficient  abundance  to  justify 
■r  contempt. 

!--:<rineof  I'1  ofatCSOO  apart 

'    in    :tny   of  IV  in    ike     If 

/'A.f.iV.'.f.utii.l  the  Pkiflo.     T!  to*  hu*  givi-ii  ll'i-iii 
Pklo.' 


■2.'\ 


ltcvs  wurriNGs. 


Whatever  may  b  i  the  cause  which  pre?  tnted  I 

from  thiuking  out  a  By  stem,  it  is  incredible  t>  mfi  that  there 
waa  any  an  which  prevented  its  promulgation.     I 

he  waa  silent,  it  waa  because  he  waa  without  a  doctrine.     If 
hi'  kept  an  enigma  before  the  world,  it  was  because  to  him- 
self it  remained  an  enigma.     Had  he  clearly  seen  the  truth, 
he  would  never  have  doubted  the  capacity  of  other  minds  to 
see  it  also;  nor  would  he  hive  doabted  his  own  capacity  of 
making  them  Mfl  Et>     There  is  a  fervour  in 
impels  utterance.     But  there  is  a  timidity  in  minds  una-s- 
which  prompts  all  the  artifices  « if  reticence  :  they  fear  to  show 
their  precious  jewel  lest  the  spectator  irreverently  declare  it 
to  be  paste;  tlu-v  fear  bo  eoq  iflix  thottghtej  !•■ 

iiould  not  do  them  just  toe.     Bvery  day  one  meets 
people  who  hiut  mysteriously  that  they  have  discovered  the 
great  secret  which  other  minds  are  seeking ;  tbeyaason 
in  a  covert  or  in  overt  phrase,  that  the  world  is  1 
wrong — thia  man  fancying  he  is  approaching  the  truth 
not  aware  of  the  impassable  chasm  which  yawns  before  him  ; 
that  man  starting  on  the  right  path,  but  having  overl 
the  truth  and  passed  it — so  thai   yon  may  understand  ho* 
they,  and  they  alone,  can  disclose  the  secret  if  they  will  | 
they  never  will. 

How  far  Plato  may  have  lx-en  withheld  by  intellectual  cr 

by  moral  misgivings  we  cannot  say,  but  we  know  that  bfl 

was  withheld  from  anything  like  a  fin  loffl  of  his 

views;  and   the   Platonic   philosophy,  meaning  by   it  moTe 

ain  ideas  which  may  be  found  in  certain  dialogues, 

is  nowhere  to  be  seen  out  of  fche  works  •  >!'  interpreters.  Bat 
this  denial  of  a  philoso]  (lie   admission    that    hi? 

writings  contain  a  large  amount  of  triviality  and  absurdity, 

d  not  interfere  with  our  recognition  of  his  greatness. 

ppreeiaie  Plato,  as  to  appreciate  all  the  great  minds 
tuered  supreme  di 

is  necessary  to  keep  before  ns  the  luminous  thought  expressed 

by  Wordsworth,  an.l  tV, . ] i i.nt  1  ^  reproduced  l  ; 

which  all  Literature  under  two  divisions — the  Li 
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turc  of  Power,  and  the  Literature  of  "Knowledge.  The 
amount  of  eflfective  thought,  available  for  our  purposes,  which 
is  now  to  be  found  in  Plato,  is  assuredly  very  small ;  the 
amount  of  knowledge  scarcely  rises  above  zero.  But  the 
dynamic  influence  of  this  thinker  who  for  twenty  centuries 
has  been  a  great  intellectual  force,  stimulating  the  minds  he 
could  not  instruct,  strengthening  I  hose  he  could  not  guide — 
m  «<*/ur,  ml  edocerulum  pofttfli — still  remains,  and 
will  ever  remain,  a  source  of  power. 

If  there   were   any   one   doctrine   running   through   the 

Dialogues,  a  classification  of  the  Dialogues  would  V>o   in- 

usable.      Since   it   is    not  ho,  however,  the   question  of 

classification    becomes  of   little   importance ;    and  we   mny 

resign  ourselves  m  <  utlv  to  the  fact  that  no  two  persons 

l  to  agree  as  to  the  precise  arrangement.  Any  ati. 
at  chronological  arrangement  must  inevitably  fail.*  Offl 
dialogues  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  been  written 
subsequently  to  some  others;  but  any  regular  succession  is 
beyond  our  ingenuity.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the 
!nu  was  the  earliest,t  or  one  of  the  earliest,  and  the. 
Laws  the  latest.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Repttblic  was 
earlier  than  the  Laws,  because  the  latter  is  a  maturer  view 
of  politics.  But  wlien  the  EtpubUc  was  wrilteii,  baffles  con- 
jecture. It  is  usually  phieed  with  the  Tinwus  and  the  JEatM{ 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  last  products  of  its  author.  Bui  ire 
demur  t.i  this  on  several  accounts.  The  differences  of  stvle 
and  of  ideas  observable  in  the  Republic  and  the  Lawn  imply 

•  Professor  Jownr  notices  one  owe  of  confused  dates  which  is  enough  to  mnko 
a  distrust  bU  each  indication*.  In  tho  Omji'ih  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  trial  of 
Ui»'  grwnilji  after  >  hi«  i«  suit)  to  have  happened  "  laxt 

year  "  (*'»<!),  and  therefore  tli*  dramatic  dale  of  the  dialogue  haa  Wn  B] 

,  when  Boerate*  i  l,een  kItxivIv    IB    Id  nu,     The  date  is  eloatb 

n>Arkwl,  bat   i»  mml/  reconcilable  with   another  Indii  a 

"twmiI"  u»or|¥ilion  of  Arch«-liiii«,  it!.n  li  oecumd  u\  tli«'  rrar  413,  ami  --till  I.  ••. 
with  tbs  **  recent  ■  death  of  Prririe*.  which  happened  (wvnly-fnur  jmtt  prpriouklr 
(441*  *.c).  orvul  I  Nii-ius.  who  dii-<l  in  US,  and  u  Mr>rtib«l«M 

.  living  wib 
t  See  an  ihoumiw's  not*-  to  BOTUS:  LeetWM  on  S 

Aiuunl  MA,  li   p.  U. 
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oonridcirshln  distance  between  the  periods  of  composition. 
Besides,  a  nun  not  writing  for  hi*  braid  does  not  so  soon 
rasrrnao  a.  subject  which  be  has  already  treated  with  great 
fttlneas,  Plato  bad  ottered  his  opinion*  in  the  Repmhtir.  Ho 
Most  hare  waited  till  new  ideas  were  developed  before  be 
cooid  be  tempted  again  to  write ;  for  observe,  both  these  dia- 
logues are  expository  and  dogmatical ;  they  express  Plato's 
opinions ;  they  are  not  merely  dialectical  exercises. 

Whenever  two  works  exhibit  rsriatious  of  opinion,  we 
should  examine  the  nature  of  the  variations  and  ask,  which 
of  the  two  opinions  is  the  later  in  development — which 
must  hare  been  the  earlier?  Let  as  take  on  example.  In 
the  Republic  (iii.  p.  133]  he  attempts  to  prove  that  no  one 
can  excel  in  two  arts;  that  the  comic  poet  cannot  be  the 
same  as  the  tragic,  the  same  actor  cannot  Ml  in  tragedy  and 
comedy  with  success.     In  the  Am-Uure*  (p.  £  mi  th.' 

•ame   idea,  though  there  only  mentioned  brietly.*     In  th* 
Rympoiium,  however,  Plato's  opinion  y  the  r« 

for,    in  a  celebrated  passage,  he   makes  Socrates    con  vine 
Agathon  that  the  tragic  and  comic  poet  ore  the  same  person. 
Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  earlier  opiuioi 
in  the  R>*public  it  is  the  logical  consequence  of  his  prei 
hut  in  tin-  $i(iitj>v*iurn  that  ...pinion  is  corrected  by  • 
for  in  the  poets  of  his  own  day  Plato  found  both  tragedy  and 
united ;  and  as  Socrates  is  made  to  oonvinoe 

•my  conclude  that  (he  fori  ion  was  not  uncommon, 

and  th.it  I  'Lit- .  li.-.r  makes  a  •.•..tra..tatiou.     No  ouv  wi 
that  the  former  opinion  is  Superficial.     The  ili<>tiiu'tion  be- 

n  tragedy  and  comedy  is  such  Unit  it  gtan*  to  imply  a 
distinct  nature  to  attain  excellence  in  each.     But  Euri] 
Shakspeare,  Itaeine,  C<  Ideroo,  and  many  o 

ite  this  seeming  by  tlieir  dramas. 

•  According  to   Kitth's  priocipl*.  li.i-  mtmU  pom  rl,e  Rrjm/JU  to  b#  lab* 

lh»n   the  AmoturtM.     Uo  m»inuin».  »i*!  with  f>K  :.  •faen  . 

hu  \#»w  devdopvd  in  one  >Ji*losr  > 

••    (Rn  n   .  V.i.  on  this  prindp 

\ha  I'hirJo  i»  r+*\\rr  UVin  i  . 

;  iu  tho  i-jtmw,  .unl  .Ulu.lcvl 
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Perhaps  a  sliil   m  on  eoncfosire  example  is  that  of  tho 
'creation  of  Ideas,'  so  expressly  stated   in  the  I  ,  and 

the 'eternity  aud  uncreated  nature  of  Ideas,'  as  expressly 
I  in  th.-  Tiitutus.    So  radical  a  difference  woold  at  once 
separate  the  epochs  at  which  the  two  dialogues  were  com- 
posed.    And  to  this  may  he  added  the  difference  in  artist  lc 

treatment  athdifepuoKoaaa1  UtoTimcouB.   The  former, 

although  expository,  has  much  of  the  vivacity  and  draxnatia 
vigour  of  the  early  dialogues.     The    Tima-us  aud  the 

a  Boaroely  :i  fcraoe  of  art. 

As  a  chronological  arrangement  has  been  impossible.,  a  phi- 
losophical arrangement  has  frequently  been  attempted.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  SeMeSenuolier,  who  divide.*  the 
Dialogues  into  three  classes:  1st.  Elemadory  iKalogueB,  or 
those  which  contain  the  germs  of  all  that  follows,— of  logic 
as  the  instrument  of  pliilosopby,  and  of  ideas  as  its  proper 
H  ;  eons eqtwntij,  of  the  possibility  of  the  conditions  of 
knowledge :  these  are  fine  I'htcdru*,  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Lactic*, 

Chnrmides,  Uutktfpkru,  ;    bo  whiob  he  subjoins, 

as  au  appendix,  the  Apologia,  Otito,  Ion,  Itfppitu Minor,  H%jp- 

••,  and  Alcihiml,-*  11.     2nd.   Progress*     <ii>ilogues, 

which   treat   of  the   distil  i( ;t  ion  between  philosophical  aud 

non   knowledge   in  their  united  applieation   to  fchfi  two 

proposed  meet,  Bthioa  and  Physics:  these  m 

Oortfias,  u,  Mmo,  lemws,   Cratylus,  Sophistes, 

.  Pheodoj  aud  PhUebm;  with  an  appendix 

aining  t:.  doa  /.,  Menczenus, 

I  Irttctivi    dialc 

Uieh  the  practical  is  completely  united  with  the  speen- 
lativ.  ■  iire  the  !!•  pnhlir,  Tiimtus,  Or&iat,    with   . 

1  ix   containing   the  Lairs  and  the  Episllcs.*     There  if 
unity  in  this;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 

Bokker  in  his  edition.    It  ha-  however  bi ouiefc  caitiotted, 

as  every  such  attempt  must  necessarily  be.     Van  Heusde,  in 
harming  work.t  has  suggested  another.      He  proposes 

r    I  pAi*  ttatvnie*,  i.  72. 


ii  ito'S  \vr;rrr. 
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three  classes :   ! ,  those  wherein  the  subject-matter 
the  Beautiful  ;  2,  those  wherein  it  relates  to  the  True  ;  :J,  those 
it  relates  to  the  Practical.     Of  the   6nrf  are  those 
concern  i  i -.  .  !<■ M  'it  y,  and  tie-  Soul.     Of  the  second,  tin  MB 

concerning  Dialectics,  Ideas,  Method ;  in  which  Truth  and 
the  means  of  attaining  it  are  sought     Of  the  t  hinl.  those  con- 
cerning justice  ;  i.  e.  morals  and  politM*.     These  three  classes 
iWTOllt   the   three  phases  of  Hb  pineal    miml :  the 

.1.  sire  f«>r  Truth,  the  appreciation  of  Truth,  and  the 
in  an  ■ppKotion  to  human  life. 

Tin..  II  (HM  great  ol.jretion  U)  UfaSl  ehtsitlcation,  namely, 
tin-  impossibility  of  properly  arranging  the  Dialogues  under 
:!ic  -.  j... l-.i t . •  hi  i  Is.  The  Vh<flru*,  which  Van  Beoeilo  believes 
devoted  to  Lore  and  Beauty,  Schleiormacher  has  clearly 
shown  to  be  devoted  to  Dialectic*  So  of  the  rest: 
mixes  up  in  one  dialogue  very  opposite  subjects.  Vun  HeuBde 
is  also  under  the  erroneous  conviction  of  Plato's  having  been 
only  a  Socratist  till  he  went  to  Megara,  where  he  became 
imbued  with  the  Kleatie  doctrines;  and  that  it  was  in  his 
maturer  age  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Dialogues  may  reasonably  be 
into  the  two  classes  named  by  Sextus  Ehnpiiicus: — 
i-.-i,:.;.;.  ami  Vgoni  tic,  or  Expository  and  Polemical.  'I'lw 
advantage  of  this  division  (which  is  a<lopted  by  Mr.  Gbi 
under  the  titles  of '  Dialogues  of  Exposition '  und  '  Dialogues 
of  Search')  is  its  clearness  and  practicability.  There  will 
always  be  something  arbitrary  in  the  endeavour  to  classify 
the  Dialogues  according  to  their  subject-matter,  he 
tiny  are  almost  all  occupied  with  more  than  one  subject 
Tims  the  Iupuhfu'  would  certainly  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  Ethics:  yet  it  contains  very  important  discussions 
on  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and  on  the  tbeorj 
of  Ideas;  and  these  discussions  ought  properly  to  be  classed 
I ■  t lur  head  of  Metaphysics.  Again,  the  Pluedrus  is  more 
Ann  half  occupied  with  cUoeotmea  aboot  Love;  but  th 

subject  Of  the  work  is  Diah-et 
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In  the  division  here  proposed  snch  inconveniences  are 
avoided.  It  is  easy  to  see  which  dialogues  are  polemical  and 
which  are  expository.  The  Hippias  Major  and  the  Timcnu 
may  stand  as  representatives  of  each  class.  In  the  former 
no  attempt  is  made  to  settle  the  question  raised.  Socrates 
contents  himself  with  refuting  every  position  of  his  antago- 
nist. In  the  Timoevs  there  is  no  polemic  of  any  sort :  all  is 
calmly  expository. 


TATTER  III. 
Plato's  Method. 

4  TPIIK    fust    thing  it  iB  necessary  to  do  in  '  says 

J-      Ari:-t..tl.\  '  is  to  state  all  the  dill 
be  resolved.    These  diflk-nltie.s  are  the  diverse  contradi 
opinions   of  philosophers   and   the   obscurities   which  ili«v 
have  failed  to  oleaZ  up.     The  true  BOhttua  is  nothing  hut  the 

charing  up  of  those  difficulties We  are  necessarily 

iu  tli<  6X  hearing  all  the  reasons 

ifljg  advocates.'  * 

This  is  the  philosophic  justification  of  the  course 
hy  Socrates  and  Pluto    in  submitting   all  q 
rigorous  process  of  cross-examination.     It  is  a  vind 
thiit   constant  (and   wearisome)  employment  of  the  purely 
negative  and  dubitative  process,  which  is  the  main  purpose 
of  tln>   Diiili)gue8  of  Search.     Debate  was  good   in  i 
good  if  it  ended  in  no  other  result   tlisin  that  of  impressing 
on  the  mind  a  conviction  of  ignorance.    We  must  not  si 
Plato  for  more  than  debate  ;  we  must  not  seek  c 
least  not  in  the  Dialogues  of  Bearuh.  Mr.  G 

'The  modern  render  must  be  invited  to  keep  tlu-se  pustn- 
latna  iu  mind,  if   he  would    fairly  appreciate  the 
Dialogues  of  Search.    He  must  learn  to  esteem  the  mental 
exercise  of  free  debate  as  valuable  in  itself,  even  though  the 

goal  recto1  ore  him  in  proportion  to  which 

he  makes  in  advance.    He  paroeivefl  a  lively  antithesis  of 

opinions,  Beveral   distinct    and    dissentient    points  of 


- 
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opened,  various  t.  uta  three  of  advance  made  and  "broken  off. 
ife  has  the  first  half  of  the  process  of  truth-sc  1.  i :   ■.  with- 
out tin-  ];  st  ;  and  even  without  full  rertainty  that,  th. 
half  can  be  worked  out,  or  tbut  the  problem  as  propounded 
is  one  which  admits  of  an  affirmative  solution.      Rut  Plato 
presumes  tliat  the  search  will  be  renewed,  either  by  the  same 
interlocutors  or   by  others.      lie   reckons   upon  responsive 
energy  in  the  youthful  subject :   be  sddrefleoa  himself  to  men 
of  earned  purpose  and  stirring  intellect,  who  will  be  spn 
00  by  the  dialectic   exercise  itself  to  farther  pursuit- 
win  i.  having  listened  to  the  working  oni  ofdiffi  iteni  points  of 
litate  on  these  points  for  themselves,  and  applj 
ajudieini  late  oonfbrmable  to  the  measure  of  t  heir 

minds.     Those  respondents,  who,  after  having  been  puzzled 
and  put   to   shame  by  one  cross-examination,   became,  dis- 
gusted and  never  presented  tbenw  Ives  again — were  del 
by  Sokrates  as  lazy  and  stupid.  For  him,  as  well  as  for  Plato, 
the  search  after  truth  counted  as  the  main  business  of  lite. 

1  Another  matter  must  here  be  noticed,  in  regard  to  these 
Dialogue!  of  Search*    We  musl  understand  how  Plsto  oon- 

ceivud   the  gojil   towards  which  they  tend  I   thai  is, 

of  mind   which   he   calls    hiowh/hje   or   nujuilinn.       K 

ledge  (in  his  view)  is  not  attained  until  the  mind  is  brought 

into    clear    view   of  the    Universal    Forms    or   Ideas,   and 

intimate  communion  with  them :   but  the  test  (as  I  have 

ly  observed)  for  determining  whether  a  man  has  yet 

ined  this  end  or  not,  is  i  uin  whether  he  can  give  to 

others  ■  full  "f  nil  that    lie  professes  to  know,  and 

can  extract  from  them  a  full  account  of  all  that  thej  profess 

:  whether  he  eon  perform,  in  a  mamu  native 

as  well  as  unerring,  the  double  and   con-dative    function  of 

ig :    in   other   words,   whether  he   can 

administer    the    Sokrntic     cross-examination     effectively    to 

others,  and  reply  to    it  without  faltering    or    contradict  ion 

I  administered  to  himself.     Such  being  the  way  in  which 

B  knowledge,  we    may  easily  BOS  that  it  cannot 

be  produced,  or  even  approached,  by  direct,  demonstrative, 


m 
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didactic,    communication:    by   simply   announcing    to 
bearer,  and  Induing  in  his  memory,  a  theorem  to  be  proved, 
together  with  the  steps  whereby  it  is  proved.     He  most  be 
familiar  with  each  subject  on  many  sides,  and  under 
several  different  aspects  and  analogies:  he  must  hare  had 
before  him  objections  with  their  refutation,  and  the  fallacies! 
arguments  which  appear  to  prove  the  theorem,  but  do  not 
r«>ally  prove  it :    he  must    be  introduced  to   the    principal 
counter-theorems,  with  the  means  wherebj  an  opponent  will 
Bllfane  0>OB]  he  must   l»e  practised  in  the  use  of  equivocal 
and  sophistry,  either  to  be  detected  when  the  opponent 
is  cross-examining  him,  or  to  be  en  when  he  is  cross- 

astmining  an  opponent.     All  these  accomplishments  mtut 
be  acquired,  together  with  full  promptitude  and  flexil 
•  he  will  be  competent  to  perform  those  two  dii 
iuiiciioriH,  which  Pluto  considers  to  be  the  test  of  knowledge. 
nay  say  that  such  a  result  is  indeBnitely  distant  and 
hopeless :  Plato  considers  it  attainable,  though  he  admits  the 
arduous  efforts  which  it  will  cost.     But  the  point  wl; 
v.isl.   to    show  ih,  that,    ii   attainable  al    all.  it  can  on! 
tad  through  along  and  varied  course  of  such  dial 
discussion  as  that  which  we  read  in  the  Platonic  Dialoguesof 
Search.     The  state  and  aptitude  of  mind  called  knowledge, 
ran  ojuj  be  generated  as  a  last  result  of  this  continued  prac- 
tice   (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Longiuus).     The  Plat 
method  is  thus  in   perfect  harmony  and  co-ordination 
the  Platonic  result.  a-  '••  <1  ami  pi 

It  is  a  mistake  to  Interpret  these  debates  as  mere  disphi 
of  dialectical  ingenuity :   they   were  the  gropings  of  Plato 
himself. 

4  The  doubts  and  difficult ies  were  certainly  exercises  to  the 
mind  of  Plato  himself,  and  were  intended  as  exercises  to  his 
readers:  but  he  has  nowhere  provided  a  key  to  the  sol 
of  them.  Where  he  propounds  positive  dogmas,  he  does  not 
bring  them  Bun  to  face  with  o'bjecttona,  nor  vorifv  their 
by  showing  that  they  afford  satisfactory  solution 
ul  i In-  dilli' -ulties  exhibited  in  bis  negative  procedure.     The 
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two  currents  of  his  speculation,  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative  are  distinct  ami  independent  of  each  other.  Where 
the  affirmative  is  especially  present  (as  in  Timwus),  tho 
five  altogether  disappears.  Timaras  is  nn.ih- t.-pmrlaiin 
most  sweeping  theories  not  COB  of  which  the  real 
Sokrates  would  have  suffered  to  pass  without  abundant 
cross-examination :  but  the  Platonic  Sokrates  hears  them 
with  respectful  silence,  and  commends  afterwards.  Tho 
declaration  so  often  made  by  Sokrates  that  he  is  a  searcher, 
not  a  teacher — that  he  feels  doubts  keenly  himself,  and  can 
impress  them  upon  others,  but  cannot  discover  any  good 
solution  of  them — this  dfii  laration,  which  is  usually  considered 
iiinv  irony,  is  literally  true.  The  Platonic  theory  of  Ol-jee- 
tivc  Ideas  separate  and  absolute,  which  the  commentators 
often  announce,  as  if  it  cleared  up  all  difficulties — not  only 
clears  up  none,  but  introduces  fresh  ones  boIOBfflng  to  itself. 
When  Plato  comes  forward  to  affirm,  his  dogmas  are  alto- 
gether •>  priori  i  they  enunciate  preconceptions  or  hypotheses, 
which  derive  their  hold  upon  his  belief  not  from  any  apti- 
tude for  lolfing  the  objections  which  he  has  raised,  but  from 
deep  and  solemn  sentiment  of  some  kind  or  other — religious, 
.1,  .'cstluti.  ul.  poetical,  &c,  the  worship  of  numerical 
symmetry  or  exactness,  &c.  The  dogmas  are  enunciations 
of  some  grand  sentiment  of  the  divine,  good,  just,  beautiful, 
symmetrical,  &c,  which  Plato  follows  out  into  coroJI 
But  this  is  a  process  of  itself;  and  while  he  is  performing  it, 
the  douhl  usly  raised  are  not  called  up  to  be  solved, 

but  are  forgotten  or  kept  out  of  sight.  It  is  therefore  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Plato  ties  knots  in  one  dialogue  only 
with  •  imiie  th.iii  in  another;  and  that  the  doubts 

which  he  propounds  tx6  ali-a-ly  fully  solved  in  his  own 
mind,  only  that  he  defers  the  announcement  of  the  solution 
until  the  embarrassed  hearer  has  struggled  to  find  it  for 
himself.' 

The  Method  employed  by  Plato  was  the  subjective.  .  The 
test  '.  ilied  was  that  of  submitting  the  exter- 

nal order  to  his  conceptions  of  what  was  rational,  without 


nously  determining  bow  he  came  by  those  concept ioz 
rationality,  and   what  guarantee   they  offered   of  1>- 
them  selves    demonstrable.      *  Laying    down    some    gen 
.thesis,'  be  says  in  the  Plutdo,  '  which  I  considered 
be  t  ,'led  as  truth  whatever  to  •••  ith 

resp.  ause,  as  well  as  other  things.'     This  frank  avt 

is  continued  by  ev<  i latum.     Whi 

prove  that  the  wrong-doer  is  more  miserable  than  the  mm] 

rer,  he  nerer  what  Good  and 

or  by  what  characters  they  may  be  recognised;  be  only  in- 
timates that  '  iespond  uith  certain  conceptions  in  iiis 
own  mind;  and  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  success- 
ful criminal  ;ll.-.  though  no  misery  is  felt  by 
him.  Plato  merely  displays  bis  habitual  indifference  to  facts 
in  favour  of  deductive  ei-.m-hiMon*.  Having  MSWDed  the  ex- 
I-  ■-!..•  ...I  the  fdeafipf  QmntnoM and  LJttVrnoiw  apart  bun 
great  and  little  Things,  he  concluded  that  it  was  through  par- 
ticij.atirtn  in  tli.se  Ideas  that  things  wen 

1  'bjective  Method  necessarily  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, thai  from  u'reut  and  little  Things  we  form  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Greatness  and  Littleness.  '  If  I  am  told,'  he  says, 
'  that  one  man  is  taller  than  another  by  the  head,  and  that 
this  one  is  shorter  than  the  first  by  the  same,  1  should  not 
admit  the  propofitiofl,  but  repeat  my  own  creed,  that  what- 
ever is  greater  than  another  is  greater  by  nothing  eilM 
except  by  Greatness,  whatever  is  less  than  another  is  less 
only  through  Littleness.  For  I  should  fear  to  be  ent»> 
in  a  contradiction  if  I  affirmed  that  the  greater  man  was 
i  ml  the  lesser  man  less,  by  the  sam  he  head). 

and  next  in  saying  that  a  man  mi  greater  by  a  head  which 
is  itself  little.  .  .  Again,  when  One  is  placed  I  <  .  ax 

wii.  :i  iiui  a  divided,  I  should  not  affirm  that  juxtapo 
was  the  cause  of  Two  in  the  iirst  case,  and  division  in  the 
second.  I  proclaim  loudly  that  I  know  of  no  other  cause 
s  becoming  Two,  except  participation  in  the  eSBOnoe  of 
Twmices  (the  Dyad).  That  which  becomes  Two  must  par- 
of  the  Dyad  ;  as  one  of  the  Monad.' 


It   may  puzzle  the  modern  reader  to  conceive  a  man  of 

1    intellect   not   being   suddenly    made   aware   of  the 

fallacious  nature  of  a  Method   which  could   lead   to   such 

results.      But  Plato,  though  not.  unaware  of  the  violence  to 

common  sense  which  might  seem   I  i  his  conclusi' 

thus  meets  the  objection:  'If  any  impugn  the  hypothesis, 

I  should  make  no  reply  to  him  until  I  had  followed  out  all 

iseqnencefl  bo  ascertain  whether  they  wen-  consistent 

with    it.     I    should   then,    when    the    proper   time   arrived, 

defend  the  hypothesis,  assuming  some  other  hypothesis  yet 

more  general,  mch  a»  appeared  to  nut  to  he  best,  until  I  came 

to  something  fully  sufficient.     But  I  would  not  permit  in . 

to  confound  the  discussion  of  the  hypothesis  itself  v,  it  h  the 

sion  of  its  consequences.     This  is   a   method  which 

cannot  lead  to   truth,  though    H    is  much   practised,  Taj  dm- 

pntants  vho  pride  themselves  on  their  ingenuity  when  they 

thus  throw  things  into  confusion.'  * 

This  resolution  of  hypotheses  into  hypotheses  of  greater 
in  an  ascending  progression  nntal  some  indaspni 
axiomatic  truth  is  reached,  is  the  point  of  departure  in  (he 
Platonic  system  from  the  formula  of  Protagoras,  'Man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things.'     It  affirms  a  possibility  of  abso- 
lute  truth  ;    escapes    from    the  scepticism    inherent    in  the 
Ine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  by  the  confnh  n<. 
.-•  truth  of  universal   propositions.     But  Id  be 

remarked  that  Plato  gradually  worked  his  way  to  this  point. 
At  thfl  lime  when  he  composed  the  PHode  he  hail  not  seen 
the  importance   of  this  position |  indeed,  ho   t!  M  tho 

I    Theory   only   as    an    hypothesis.      Later   on,    in   the 
Jlrpii'  regards  ereiy  hypothesis  as  a  mere  Iadd< 

nd  into  a  region  above  hypothesis,  the  Region 

btli  Principles;    and  he  there  blames  mathemafi< -inns 

they  render  no  account  of  the  hypotheses  from  which 

they  start.      In  the  Timtvus  he  declares  th.it  propositions  aro 

equivalent to  1 1 1 . ■  Batons  they  affirm,  and  that  those  which 

•  Thc««pa*8ngwui)iittmp)imMf«  Htdwr  than  trad  Vhmio,  which 

j  Mr.  Orote,  wiJ  which  J  have  ill  turn  slightly  nodiSi  d 
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only  to  Essences  and  Ideas  are  indisputable ;  those 
which  relate  to  the  world  of  Sense,  dealing'  only  with  copies 
of  Ideas,  are  less  and  less  trustworthy  in  proportion  to  their 
sensuous  nature :  they  arc  at  the  best  only  probabilities, 
whereas  universal  propositions  are  primary  truths,  seen  to 
be  such  by  intuition. 

*  The  dove  cleaving  the  thin  air,'  says  Kant,  '  and  feeling 
its  resistance,  might  suppose  that  in  airless  space  her  move- 
ments would  be  more  rapid.  Precisely  in  this  way  Plato 
thought  that  by  abandoning  the  sensuous  world,  because  of 
the  limits  it  placed  to  his  understanding,  he  might  more 
-sfully  venture  into  the  void  space  of  pure  intellect.'* 

Socrates,  as  we  have  shown,  relied  upon  the  Inductive 
or  Analogical  reasoning,  and  on  Definitions,  as  the  two 
principles  of  investigation.  The  incompleteness  of  these 
principles  we  have  already  pointed  out ;  and  Plato  himself 
found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  them. 

Definitions  form  the  basis  of  all  Philosophy.  To  know  a 
thing  3'on  must  also  know  what  it  is  not.  In  ascertaining  the 
real  Definition,  Socrates  employed  his  aecoutheur'B  art  {itx^ 
fiiuevriia)),  and  proceeded  inductively.  Plato  also  used  these 
ui-.  but  he  added  to  them  the  more  efficient  processes  of 
Analysis  and  Synthesis,  of  Generalization  and  Classificat  i 
"  Analysis,  which  was  first  insisted  on  by  Plato  H  a  philo- 
sophic process,  is  the  decomposition  of  the  whole  into  its 
separate  parts;  whereby,  after  examining  those  parts  atten- 
tively, the  Idn  of  the  whole  is  correctly  ascertained.  To 
use  Platonic  language,  Analysis  ifl  seeing  the  One  in  the 
Many.  Thus,  if  the  subject  bo  Virtue,  the  general  tai 
Vixtufl  must  first  be  decomposed  into  all  its  parts,  i.e.  into 
all  the  Virtue* ;  and  from  a  thorough  e> 
Virtues  a  clear  idea  of  Virtue  may  be  attained.} 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the   Dialogues,  no  mn1 
various  their  object  and  opinions,  he  :-  lllVBJI  (bund  insistii 

•  Kaxt.  Krilik  .•  KuMlung. 

t  Consult  TaM  H  Wettfk  Platonic*,  ii.  pantC 

t  A  good  rumplt-  oi  ln»  node  III  ocjflacting  iU  ii-l^inr  mny  1*  urea  iu 


ou  the  relation  of  universals  to  particulars.  To  detect  the 
One  in  Hi'1  Many  is  tic-  eon  itaiti  aim.  He  is  always  interro- 
gating the  meaning  of  general  terms  and  abstractions  em- 
bodied in  popular  language.  And  Pluto  was  DOt  only  here 
opening  a  road  towards  the  establishment  of  formal  logic, 
hut  was  conscious  (hat  he  was  opening  such  a  road.* 

haps  the  most  consistent  opinion  maintained  by  him 
was  that  on  Classification — the  search  for  the  One  in  the 
and  the  Many  in  the  One — the  breaking  down  of  an 
extensive  genus  into  species  and  sub-species — which  Mr. 
Grote  believes  to  have  been  an  important  novelty  in  those 
days.  '  If  we  transport  ourselves  back  to  his  time,  I  think 
that  such  a  view  of  the  principles  of  classification  implies  a 
new  and  valuable  turn  of  thought.  There  existed  then  no 
treatises  of  logic;  no  idea  of  logic  as  a  scheme  of  mental 
procedure ;  BO  sciences  out  of  which  it  was  possible  to 
abstract  the  conception  of  a  regular  method  more  or  less 
drrersifled.  On  no  subject  was  there  any  mass  of  facts  or 
details  collected  large  enough  to  demand  some  regular 
system  for  the  purpose  of  aixanging  and  rendering  (hem 
intelligible.  Classification  to  a  certain  extent  is  of  necessity 
involved,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the  use  of  general 
terms.  But  the  process  itself  had  never  been  made  a  sul  ■  , 
of  distinct  consciousness  or  reflection  to  any  one  (as  far  as 
our  knowledge  readies]  in  the  time  of  Plato.  No  one  had 
yet  looked  at  it  as  a  process,  natural  indeed  to  the  human 
intellect  tip  to  a  certain  point  and  in  a  loose  manner,  but 
capable  both  of  great  extension  and  great  improvement,  and 
cial  study,  with  an  end  deliberately  set  before 
the  mind,  in  order  that  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage 
to  equalize  and  render  intelligible  even  common  and  well- 

D  facts.'     She  fundamental  principle  v  fication — 

that  it    should  be  objective  and  founded  on  the  relations  of 

•  •  Wiih  !.  or  Jowrrr  remark!,  '  the  iilm  of  science  may  m  Mid  to 

■hell  tin-    :••  h  in  . -.  urn-  m,r    yi-t    .Iiviil.il  lie    wiiiUti) 

imprvM  upon  na  the  importance  of  r-UssinV-ation  .■>>•  in- 

«liri.Iu*]#.  nor  attempting  to  fount  them  nil,  but  finding  the  grnuru  uml 
under  which  th*y  naturally  fall.' 


objects,    not    subjective   and   founded  on   the   relations   of 
«ta  to  u — Pl.it,.  v. -rv  distinctly  grasped.     Goethe  ha* 
it  thf  matter  of  an  interesting  essay,  Der    VernuckaU 
von  Object  und  8m^>.:  .  in  reds 

Lou,  but  to  philoso]>bic  inquiry  generally.     Th  • 
of   tlio    uiniiltivalO'l    mind    is    always    to    classify 

things  on  emotional  rather  than  on   inteDeetoal  grounds. 
The  groups  of  objects  thrown  ier  in  iaeh  a 

erred    in    immediate   association,    are  such  as  t- 
gest  the  same  or  kindred  emotions ;  pleasure  or  pain,  lore 
«<r    hatred,  hope  or  (miration,  contempt^  disgust, 

jealousy,    ridicule.     Community   of  emotion   is   a 
bond   of  association    between    different    objeota    than   oo; 
inur.ity  in  any  attribute  not  ng  to 

.  and  appreciable  only  i»i.f ■  Those  obj 

which  have  alM   In    common  il  to  tl 

same  earnest  eBBOtfon  v.  ill  often  be  called  by  the  same  gem-mi 
16,  and  will  he  constituted  members  of  the  same  class. 
To  attend  t"  attributes  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  in 
reference  to  the   amount  and  kind  of  emotion   which 
excite  is  a  process  rniflongenial  to  the  ordinary  taste. 
is  against   this   natural   propensity   that    Plato    enters 
prate*!   in  t  i  nd  science.     For  tli 

pose  of  obtaining  a  classification   founded  OB  nnsio 

a  Amities  wc  mull  exclude  all  to  the  emotions;  we 

must  take  no  account  whether  a  thing  be  pleasing  or 
ful,   sublime   or   mean;  we  mutt  bring   ours. 

id  or  grand   in  the  same  1<  mpartment 

With  "hitvts  hurtful  or  ludicrous. 

Definition!  were  to  Plato  what  general  or  abstract   :  ! 
WSH    to   later    I  -icians.     The    individual    thing   wa« 

held  to  be  transit  irv  and  phenomenal,  the  abstract  idea  was 
n;il.    Only  O  OUld  philosophy  0000 

-I.      J ^ii  I,  although  insisting  on  proper   Defi 

tinns.  bad  no  oonception  of  the  classifi  ation  of  those  De 
nitaoua  which  must  constitute  iphy.     Plato, 

by  the  introduction  of  this  process,  - 
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the  ground  of  inquiries  into  man  and  society  to  that  of 
Dialectics.  What  was  Dialect ics  s»  It  WM  the  art  of 
di*o>  .e.  the  art  of  thinking-,  i.e.  logic     Plato  uses 

the  word  Dialectics,  bOOBfffle  with  him  Thinking  was  a  silent 
discourse  of  the  sold,  and  differed  from  speech  only  in  being 
silent. 

Dialectics  (or,  in  modern  phrase,  Ontology)  comprised  the 
highest  cognitions.  Truth  belongs  exclusively  to  tin •m. 
But  there  were  other,  inferior  sciences,  which,  having  more 
or  less  affinity  to  Dialectics,  may  be  classified  accordingly 
Mathematics  approaches  them  most  nearly ;  but  they  are  not 
perfect.     Hear  what  is  laid  in  the  A  I  — 

•  You  will  understand  me  more  easily  when  I  have  made 
some   previous    observations.      I    think  you   know   that  the 

nts  of  subjects  like  geometry  and  calculation 
by  way  of  materials,  in  each  investigation,  all  oihl  and  even 
numbers,  figures,  three  kinds  of  angles,  and  other  similar 
data.     These  tilings  I  he;,  are  supposed  to  know.  Bind   fa 

adopted  Kb  on  as  hypoHieses,  they  decline  to  give  any  account 

of  them,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  self-evident  ;  and,  making  these  their  st.. 
point,  tliy  proceed  to  travel  through  the  remainder  of  Hi 
subject,  and  arrive  at  last,  with  perfect  unanimity,  at  that 
which  they  have  proposed  as  the  object  of  investigation. 

*  1  em  perfectly  aware  of  the  hot,  he  r, plied. 

1  Then  you  also  know  that  they  summon  to  their  ai.l  risible 

IS,  and  eHsconrse  about  them,  thoi  i    though 

busy  not  with  these  forms,  but  with  their  originals,   ami 

though   they  discourse  not  with  a  view  to  the  particular 

re  and  diameter  which  they  draw,  but  with  a  view  to  the 

absolute  square  and  the  absolute  diameter,  sad  90  on.     For 

while    tlmv    employ    by    way   of    images    those    tigures    an 
•rams    aforesaid,    which    again   have  their  shadows   an 
£04    in    water,    they    are    really    endeavouring   to    behold 
those  abstractions  which  a  person  can  only  see  with  the  eye 

•   I'raiwluicvl  by  Mv*»ra.  1\lvo»  and  VmKHUM. 
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apply  the  term  understanding,  not  pun'  reason,  to  the  ment  I 
lialtit  •  'f  such  people  as  geometricians — regarding  understand- 
ing as  something  intermediate  b  opinion  and  pure 
reason.' 

From   this  brief  outline  of  Plato's  Method  may   be  seen 

I  how  erroneous  is  the  notion  wliich  supposes  that  his  merit 
was  exclusively  literary.  He  was  preeminently  a  severe 
DialftOtiaUBli  This  is  his  leading  peculiarity;  but  be  has 
clolV  ..d  in  such  attractive  forms  that  the  mea.im 

have  been  mistaken  for  the  end.     His  great  dogma,  like  that 

^of  his  master,  Socrates,  was  the  necessity  of  an  untiring 
investigation  into  general  tensi  (or  abstract  ideas). 

'  The  natural  tendency  of  the  real  lover  of  knowledge  is  to 
strain  every   nerve    fcO    MOOD    real    existeie  6  ;    and  far  IV 

I  resting  at  those  multitudinous  particular  phenomena  whose 
BXlstenee  lulls  within  the  region  of  opinion,  he  presses  on, 
nndiseouraged,  and  desists  not  from  fiis  passion,  till  he  has 
tended  the  nature  of  each  thing  as  it  really  Is,  with 
that  part  of  his  soul  whose  property  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  such 
objects,  in  virtu.'  of  its  affinity  to  them; — and  having,  by 
mean>;  .  ft -rily  approaehed  and  held  intercourse  with 

tliii    v.  Iii.h   rerilj  exists,  he    begets  wisdom   and   truth 

I  that  then,  and  not  till  then,  b  I  knows,  enjoys  true  life,  and 
receives  true  nourishment,  and  is  al  length  released  from  his 
gS.' 
11"  did  not  look  on  lift   with  the  temporary  interest  of 
a  passing  inhabitant  of  the  world.     He  looked  on  it  as  an 
aria]  ion]  longing  to  be  released  from  its  earthly  pi 
and  striving   to  catch  by  anticipation  some  faint  glimpses 
of  that  region  of  Eternal  Truth  where  it    woald   some  day 
The  fleeting  phenomena   nf  this  world  he  km-v, 
■thing    morO;    but  he   was    too         B   to   overlook    them. 
ling  and  imperfect  as  they  were,  they  were  the  indica- 
-rnal  Truth  for  which  he  longed,  footmarks 

be  periknu  journey,  And  guides  to  the  wished-fur  goal. 

'1   meditative   men    pen;  cited  that 
•-knowledge  would  only  be  knowledge  of  phenomena  : 
r.  n 
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that  everything  men  cull  Existence  was  but  a  perpetual 
flux — a  something  which,  always  becoming,  never  teas;  that 
the  reports  which  our  senses  made  of  these  things  partook 
of  1h.>  .sain.-  fleeting  mil  uncertain  character.  He  could 
n.it.  tli.refore,  put  his  trust  in  them;  he  conld  not  belier.- 
that  Time  was  anything  more  than  the  wavering  image  of 
Eternity. 

Tli'.-  transitory  phenomena  were  not  true  existences;  but 
they  were  inunje*  of  true  existences.  Interrogate  them ; 
classify  them  ;  discover  what  qualities  they  have  in  common ; 
over  that  which  is  invariable,  necessary,  amidst  all  that 
is  variable,  contingent ;  discover  The  One  in  the  Many, 
you  have  penetrated  the  secret  of  Existence.* 

To  reduce  this  Platonic  language  to  a  modern  formnhi  i 
Things  exist  as  classes  and  as  individuals.  These  classes 
arc  but  species  of  higher  classes ;  e.g.  men  are  individuals  of 
the  class  Man,  and  Man  is  a  species  of  the  class  Animal. 
But  Philosophy,  which  is  deductive,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
individuals;  it  is  occupied  solely  with  classes.  Qfti 
Terms,  or  abstract  ideas,  are  therefore  the  materials  with 
which  Philosophy  works. 

We  arc  here  led  to  the  origin  of  the  famous  dispute 
Realism  and   Nominalism,  which  may  be  summed  up 
sentence.     The  Realists  muiutaiu,  tliat  every  General  Term 
(or  Abstract  idea),  such  as  Man,  Virtue,  &c,  has  a  real  and 
iii.h-pi.iiil.nt  existence,   quite    irrespective   of  any   concrete 
individual  determination,  such  ns  Smith,   Benevolence. 
The  Nominalists,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  all  Qta 
Terms  are  but  tin-  muttons  of   the  mind,  designating   no 
distinct  entities,   being  merely  used  as  mark*  of  aggregfl 
conceptions. 

In  Realism,  Plato  separated  hinatolf  from  his  master 
Socrates.  On  this  point  we  have  the  indubitable,  but 
hitherto   little    noticed,   testimony   of  Aristotle,  who,  :ii 


ith 
of 


no 
pie 


*  T.i  refer  the  render  to  particular  pnaxngm  wher.  |  exprvtrard, 

or  implied,  would   be  ondlc-»»  :   It  rata  Ehtattgb    uwirlv  ;i!l  Ml  works.      IVrtuip«  ;Lr 
fmiieet  p*9*ige  whore  it  nia.v  be  rood  ia  I'hiUbut,  pp.  233-6. 


BpeaJrfllg  of  the  Socratic  Method  of  Induction  and  Defini- 
tion, says: — 'But  Socrates  gave  neither  to  General  Terms 
nor  to  Definitions  a  distinct  existence.'*  This  is  plain 
enough.  Aristotle,  in  continuation,  obviously  speaks  of 
Plato: — '  Those  who  succeeded  liim  gave  to  these  General 
Senna  a  91  existence,  and  called  them  Lisa*.' 

It  will  be  seen  in  this  sketch  of  the  Method  that  Plato 
really  took  an  important  step  in  advance,  not  only  by  the 
foqndatJona  which  he  may  be  said  to  hnvi'  lui<l  for  a  science 
Of  Logic,  hut  also  by  rescuing  Philosophy  from  the  dissolving 
tendencies  of  scepticism  in  the  rea-ssertiou  Of  its  claim  to 
Certitude.  Whether  the  criterion  which  he  advanced  were 
or  were  not  a  valid  one,  is  another  question  ;  that  belongs  to 
Philosophy:  but  History  at  least  will  recognise  that  thy 
claim  was  made,  and  for  centuries  was  accepted.  If  the 
Subjective  Method  is  a  pathway  to  the  truth,  if  Logic  is  the 
organon  of  discovery,  if  ideas  are  the  measures  of  existences, 
if  the  external  order  corresponds  with  the  internal  order, 
■very  thing  exists  as  we  think  it,  then  Plato's  claim  is 
irresistible.  Up  to  his  time  there  had  been  dogmatism  and 
scepticism;  he  first  saw  the  necessity  of  controlling  dogma- 
tism by  scepticism,  while  the  final  conclusions  of  research 
must  nevertheless  be  dogmatic  and  based  upon  a  criterion  of 
certitude.  If  in  his  own  researches  he  vacillated,  he  did  not 
vacillate  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  Method.  He  was  assured 
thai  there  was  a  ground  of  certitude,  assured  that  this  was 
in  universal  propositions  ;  to  arrive  at  such  propositions  was 
therefore  the  aim  of  research.  Socrates  took  up  the  purely 
negati.  ■  ridft  Plato  looked  on  this  as  the  indispensable 
prelude  to  an  affirmative  attitude,  and  by  his  criterion  he 
gave  a  logical  basis  to  the  Subjective  Method. 


•    yifl.  nil.  A.  'AAA' 4  ^iy   XffiKfxiTfjt  ri  A'aUtUou  oii    x  "P'TtA  «'  no  («  I,    068I  Toiil 
JjKtrpM'i. — Tli«-    wording   of    this    mnr    apjw.tr    (tRSg*,      M.my    U.in-    >> 
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ALTHOUGH  there  is  no  Platonic  By  stem  properly  so  calif 
nor  any  theories  that  can  be  Baid  to  have  held  more 
than  a  temporary  hold  of  his  sceptical  and  progressive  int 
lect,  since  even  those  thai  most  frequently  reenr  are  variously 
conceived  by  liim,  ami  the  description  which  would  be  MOB- 
rate  if  drawn  from  one  Dialogue,  would  be  inaccurate  if  applied 
tothesniii.  theory  in  another,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certs 

'.tries  which  have  become  famous  as  Platonic,  and  whin.. 
because  they  have  exercised  great  influence  on  the  course  of 
speculative  development,  must  be  briefly  expoun  1<  <1  here. 
The  word  Idea  has  undergone  more  changes  than  alni< 
word  in    philosophy;  and    nothing   can    well    be  nn 
oppMfid  to  the    modern  sense  of  the  word  than    the  sense 
affixed  to  it  by  Plato.     If  we  were  to  say.  that  I  re 

bmount  to  the  Subst<infi'il  Forms  of  the  schoolmen,  we 
should  run  the  risk  of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  an  ob- 
.sniviiv  by  ii  "I 'senrity  no  less  opaque.  If  we  were  to  say, 
that  tin-  I.Icils  were  t  ml  amount  to  Universal*,  the  same 
ohji'i-ti.tn  might  be  raised.  If  we  were  to  say,  that  Um  Ideas 
were  General  Terms  or  AbtArwsl  Tdsa»t  we  ahonld  raislefMl 
every  Nominalist  into  the  belief  thai  1'lato  was  an' Idealist 
otherwise  the  latt  emanation  would  b  at. 

It  will  lie  better,  however,  to  describe  first,  ami  to  define 

•rwarrfs.      Plato,  according  to  AristotL  rsJ 

Terms    a    dislin.-l.    evUtem-e,  and    called   theiu    Ideas.     He 

became  a  Bealial  :   .iml  Basarted  I  h;i»,  there  was  tin-  A'    I 

Man  DO  |an  than  the  Concrete  Men:  tie     la'h       were   Men 


only  in  :is  far  as  they  participated  in  the  Ideal  Man.  No 
one  will  dispute  that  we  have  a  conception  of  a  genu* — that 
we  do  conceive  and  reason  about  Man  quite  independently 
of  Smith  or  Brown,  Peter  or  Paul.  If  we  have  such  a  con- 
ception, whence  did  we  derive  it?  Our  experience  has  only 
been  of  the  Smiths  and  Browns,  the  Peters  and  Pauls  :  we 
have  only  known  m> :u.  Our  senses  tell  us  nothing  of  Man. 
Individual  objects  only  give  individual  knowledge.  A 
number  of  stones  placed  before  us  will  afford  us  no  know- 
ledge, will  not  enable  U9  to  say,  These  are  stones ;  unless  we 

previously  learned  what  is  the  nature  of  Stone.  So, 
also,  we  must  know  the  nature  of  Mau,  before  wo  can  know 
that  Jam  and  Brown  are  Men.  We  do  know  Man,  and  we 
know  Men ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  former  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  latter,  and  must  have  a  distinct  source;  so, 
at  least,  thought  the  Realists.  What  is  that  source?  Re- 
flection, not  Sense. 

The  Realists  finding  The  One  in  The  Many, — in  other 

.  finding  certain  characteristics  common  to  all  men, 
an.]  not  only  common  to  them  but  necessary  to  their  1><  i n-.r 
Men, — abstracted  these  general  characteristics  from  the 
ticulnr  accidents  of  individual  men,  and  out  of  these  charac- 
terisucs  made  what  they  called  Universal*  (what  we  call 
genera).  These  I 'reversals,  it,  was  said,  exist  per  te.  They 
are  not  only  conceptions  of  the  mind  j  they  are  entities;  and 
our  conceptions  of  them  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  conceptions  of  other  things. 

If  the  conception  of  genera  be  rendered  objective,  the 
i-i  doctrine  is  explained.  Our  conception*  were  held  by 
Realism  to  be  pereejitvms  of  existing  Things;  theBe  Plato 
called  Ideas,  the  only  real  existences  :  they  were  the  constants 
or  noumena  of  which  all  individual  things  were  the  variables 
or  phenomena.     If  then  we  define  the  Platonic  '  Idea'  to  be 

■umenou,'  or  'Substantial  Form,'  we  shall  not  be  far 

| :  and  most  of  the  disputes  respecting  the  meaning  of 
the  term  will  be  set  aside;  for  example,  Ritter's  account  of 
the  word — in  which  he  is  at  a  loss  to  Bay  whether  Idea  means 
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the  universal,  or  whether  it  doe*  not  also  mean  the  individual 
That  Plato  usually  designates  a  General  Term  by  the  word 
Idea,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  there  can  be  no  donbt  also 
that  he  sometimes  designates  the  essence  of  some  individual 
thing  an  Idea,  as  in  the  RppuhUr.  where  he  speaks  of  the 
Idea  of  a  Table  from  which  all  other  Tables  were  formed. 
There  is  no  contradiction  in  this: — a  general  form  is  as 
necessary  for  Tables  as  for  Men :  this  Idea,  therefore,  equally 
partakes  of  generality,  even  |  lified  by  particular 

things. 

Aristotle,  in  a  memorable  passage,  says : — '  Plato  fol- 
lowed Socrates  respecting  definitions,  but,  accustomed  a# 
he  was  to  inquiries  into  uuiversals  {tut  io  {frrr/cai  -rtpi  iw 
koBoXov),  he  supposed  that  definitions  should  bo  those  of 
intelligible*  (i.e.  noumena),  rather  than  of  **n*ibU*  (Le.  phe- 
ia|  :  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  definition  t«> 
si  ■•risible  objects,  which  are  always  changing.  Those  Intelli- 
gible Essences  he  called  Ideas;  adding  that  sensible  ol 
were  different  from  Ideas,  and  received  from  them  th.-ir 
names;  for  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  parlicipatioti  (xarii 
fu0t£u>)  in  Ideas,  that  all  objects  of  the  same  genua  re« 
the  same  name  as  the  Ideas.  He  introduced  the  word  par- 
tieipation.  The  Pythagoreans  nay,  that  "Things  are 
t  i].i.  s  of  Numbers."  Plato  says,  "  the  participation  ; " 
only  changes  the  name.'* 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  Plato  did  more  than  change  a 
name.   The  conception  alone  of  Ideas,  as  generical  t 
great  advance  on  the  conception  of  Numbers.    But  Plato  tlil 

lop  here.  He  ventured  on  an  explanation  of  the  natnn- 
and  the  degree  of  that  participation  of  sensible  objects  in 
Ideas.  And  Aristotle  himself,  in  another  place,  points  out 
a  fundamental  distinction,  'l'latn  though?,  that  sensible 
Things  no  less  than  their  causes  were  Numbers;  but  the 
catue*  arc  [ut.th'.iihh-*  \0),  and  oil  rmbles,ff 

This  gives  a  DAW  ohttfMte*  be  the  theory;  it  renders  it  at 

more  clear  and  more  applieal>. 

■    M.taph.  i.  e. 

t   Mttaph.  i.  7,  'AAAd  tow  itir  twqrt\n  airlovt,  roirtavt  U  alatorroio. 
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Tin-  greatest  difficulty  ftK  En  She  Ideal  theory  is  that 
participation.  How,  and  in  how  far,  does  this  participation 
take  place?  A  question  which  Plato  did  not,  and  could 
not  solve.  All  that  he  could  answer  was,  that  human  know- 
ledge is  necessarily  imperfect,  that  sensation  troubles  the 
intellectual  eye,  and  only  when  the  soul  is  free  from  the 
hindrances  of  the  body  shall  we  be  able  to  discern  things  in 
all  the  ineffable  splendour  of  truth.  But  although  our 
knowledge  is  imperfect,  it  is  not  false.  Reason  enables  us 
to  catch  some  glimpses  of  the  truth,  and  we  must  a 
tout  to  gain  more.  Whatever  is  the  object  of  the  soul's 
thought,  purely  as  such,  is  real  and  true.  The  problem  is 
to  separate  these  glimpses  of  the  truth  from  the  prejudices 
and  errors  of  mere  opinion. 

In  this  doctrine,  opinion  is  concerned  only  with  Appear- 
ances (phenomena) :  philosophy,  with  Existence.  Our  sen- 
sation, judgments,  opinions,  have  only  reference  to  tA 
ytyvrfftivu ;  our  philosophic  conceptions  have  reference  to  ra 
Sina.  The  whole  matter  is  comprised  in  Plato's  answer  to 
Diogenes,  who  thought  he  demolished  the  theory  of  Ideas 
by  exclaiming,  'I  see  indeed  a  table  ;  but  I  see  no  Idea  of 
a  table.'  Plato  replied,  '  Because  you  see  with  your  eyes, 
and  not  with  your  reason.'  Hence,  at  the  close  of  the  5th 
Book  of  his  Republic,  he  says  that  those  only  are  to  be  called 
Philosophers  who  devote  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of 
70  of,  i.e.  Existence. 

'  When  a  man  knows,  does  he  know  something  or  nothing  ? 
Be  bo  good,  Glaucon,  as  to  make  answer  in  his  behalf. 

'  My  answer  will  be,  that  he  knows  something. 

■  Something  that  exists  or  does  not  exist  ? 

'  Something  that  exists :  for  how  could  a  thing  that  does 
not  exist  be  known? 

1  Are  we  then  quite  sure  of  this  fact,  in  whatever  variety  uf 
ways  we  might  examine  it,  that  what  completely  exists  may 
be  completely  known,  whereas  that  which  has  no  existence 
at  all  must  be  wholly  unknown  ? 

« We  are  perfectly  sure  of  it. 


i 
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•  flood  ;  now.  if  there  be  anything  so  constituted,  as  at  tin 

time  to  be  and  uot  to  be,  must  it  not   lie  somewhere 
•i.  the  purely  existent  and  the  absolutely  non-exi- 
'  It  must. 

•  Weil  then,  as  knowledge  is  correlati  existent, 

negation  of  knowledge  necessarily  to  the  m>u-<  \ 
must  we    not   try  to  find  something  intermediate  betw 
science  and   ignorance,  if  there  is  anything  of  the   1. 

n  ■.-.]    ill  bo  Hiis  that  is  intermediate  between  the  exist 
and  the  non-existvnt  ? 

•  Yes,  by  all  means. 

•  Do  we  speak  of  opinion  as  a  something? 

nluubtedly  we  do. 

'  Do  we  consider  it  a  faculty  distinct  from  science  or  id 
tical  with  it  ■» 

'  Distinct  from  it. 

'Therefore  opinion  is  appointed  to  one  province  and  BCJ 
to  another,  each  acting  according  to  its  own  peculiar  | 

'  Just  so. 
I  -  it  not  the  nature  of  science,  as  correlative  to  the 
to  know  how  the  existent  exists  ?     But  first  there  is  a  d 
i  bujtfoa  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  establish. 

•What  fa  thai? 

•  We  -i,;,  11 1,,, i.i  t  ;i:i'  i,i; tI i  let,  u  :>  sextain  general  olaas, 

the  things  whereby  we,  and  every  other  thing.  are  able  to  do 
whatever  we  can  do;  for  example,  I  call  sight  and  h 

Hies,  if  y<,u  happen  to  understand  the  special  ooaoepti 
which  I  wish  to  describe. 

'  I  do  understand  it. 

'  Then  let  me  tell  you  what  view  I  take  of  them.  In  I 
I  do  not  see  either  colour  or  form,  or  any  of  those  qnalil  tea  that 
I  obosrve  in  many  other  things,  by  regarding  which  I  I 
man/  cases  distinguish  b)  myself  bet weeu  one  thing  and  an- 
other.    No,  in  a  faculty  1    look  only  bo  its  province  and  Lit 
function,  and  thus  I   am   led   t<<  call   it  in    each   0M6  by  this 

ii am -.  pronouncing  those  faculties  bo  be  identical  whose  pro- 
vince! and  functions  nre  identical,  and  those  diverse 
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provinces  and  functions  aro  diverse.     But  pray  how  do  you 
I-r i'il  P 

'  Just  in  the  same  way. 

'Now  tin  11,  return  with  me,  my  excellent  friend.     Under 
i  general  term  do  you  class  science  ?     Do  you  main  it  a 
faculn  P 

'Yes  I  do  ;  it  is  of  all  the  faculties  the  most  powerful. 

'  Well,  is  opinion  a  faculty  ;  or  are  we  to  refer  it  to  some 
other  denomination? 

4  Not  to  any  other;  for  that  whereby  we  are  able  to  0] 
MO  only  be  opinion. 

4  Well,  but  a  little  while  ago  you  admitted  that  science  and 
opinion  are  not  identical. 

'  Why  how  could  a  sensible  niau  identify  the  fallible  with 
the  infallible? 

4  Very  good :  so  we  are  clearly  agreed  that  opinion  is  a  tiling 
distinct  from  science. 

1  It  is. 

*  If  so,  each  of  them  has  by  its  nature  a  diflWvnl  province, 
and  a  different  efficacy. 

'The  infiii  in  i'  is  inevitable. 

*  Science,  I  believe,  has  for  its  province  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  existent. 

'Yes. 

1  And  the  province  of  opinion  is,  we  say,  to  opine. 

*  Yes. 

1  Does  opinion  take  cognizance  of  precisely  that  material 
which  science  knows?  In  other  words,  is  the  object-matter 
of  opinion  identical  with  that  of  science  ?  or  is  that  impos- 
sible ? 

'  It  is  impossible,  after  the  admissions  we  have  made ;  that 
is,  if  it  be  granted  that  different  faculties  have  different  pro- 
vinces, and  that  both  opinion  and  science  are  faculties,  and 
that  tho  two  are  distinct, — all  which  we  affirm.  These  pre- 
misses make  it  impossible  to  identify  the  object-matter  of 
science  and  that  of  opinion. 
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"Then,  if  the  existent  is  the  object-matter  of  know 
that  of  opinion  must  be  something  other  than  the  exis 

1  It  must. 

'  Well  then,  does  opinion  exercise  itself  upon  the  non-exi 
out,  or  is  it  impossible  to  opfrehflbd  own  in  opinion  that 
tvIi  iih  floes  not  exist  P  Consider— does  not  the  person  opining 
carry  his  thought  towards  something?  Or  is  it  possible  to  have 
on  opinion,  but  an  opinion  about  nothing  ? 

'  It  is  impossible. 

'  Then  the  person  who  opines  has  an  opinion  about  some 
thing? 

'Yea. 

*  Well,  but  the  non-existent  could  not  be  called  some 
thing ;  it  might,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  greatest  truth  be 
styled  nothing. 

'Just  so. 

4  But  to  the  non-existent  we  were  constrained  to  assign  i 
ronce,  and  to  the  existent,  knowledge. 

*  And  rightly. 

*  Then  neither  the  existent  nor  the  mm- existent  is  the  object 
of  opinion  ? 

'No. 

'Therefore  opinion  cannot  be  either  ignorance  or  knowl 

'Apparently  not. 

'  Then  does  it  lie  beyond  either  of  these,  so  as  to  s 
either  knowledge  in  certainty  or  ignorance  in  uncertainty  ? 

'  It  does  neither. 

'  Then  tell  me,  do  you  look  upon  opinion  as  something  more 
dusky  than  knowledge,  more  luminous  than  ignorance? 

'  Yes,  it  is  strongly  so  distinguished  from  either. 

f  And  does  it  lie  within  these  extremes  P 

'Yes. 

'  Then  opinion  must  be  something  between  the  two. 

'  Precisely  so. 

'  Now  a  little  while  back,  did  we  not  say,  that  if  anything 
could  be  found  so  constituted  as  at  the  same  time  to  be  and 
not  to  be,  it  must  lie  between  the  purely  existent  and 
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absolutely  not  existent,  and  must  be  the  object  neither  of 
science  nor  yet  of  ignorance,  but  of  a  third  faculty,  which 
Bhould  be  similarly  discovered  in  the  interval  between  science 
and  ignorance? 

'  We  did. 

'  But  now  we  have  discovered  between  these  two  a  faculty 
which  we  call  opinion. 

'  Wa  have. 

'It  will  remain  thea  for  us,  apparently,  to  find  what  that  is 
which  partakes  both  of  being  and  of  not  being,  and  M 
cannot  be  rightly  said  to  be  either  of  these  absolutely  :  in 
order  that,  should  it  discover  itself  to  us,  we  may  justly  pro- 
claim it  bo  be  the  object  of  opinion  ;  thus  assigning  extremes 
to  extremes,  and  means  to  means.    Am  T  not  right?'  .... 

'  Hence  we  have  discovered,  apparently,  that  the  mass  of 
notions,  current,  among  the  mass  of  men,  about  beauty,  justice, 
and  the  rest,  ronm  about  between  the  confines  of  pure  exist- 
ence and  pure  non-existence. 

'  We  have. 

'And  we  before  admitted,  thatif  anythingof  this  kind  should 
be  brought  to  light,  it  ought  to  be  described  as  the  object  of 
opinion  and  not  of  knowledge, — these  intermediate  ran  N 
being  caught  by  the  intermediate  faculty. 

•  We  did  make  this  admission. 
'  Therefore,  when  people  have  an  eye  for  a  multitude  of 

beautiful  objects,  but  cau  neither  see  beauty  in  itself,  nor 
W  those  who  would  lead  them  to  it, — when  they  behold  a 
number  of  _ju.it  ihings,  but  not  justice  in  itself,  and  so  iu  every 
instance,  we  shall  say  they  have  in  every  case  an  opinion, 
but  no  real  knowledge  of  the  things  about  which  they  opine. 

•It  is  a  necessary  inference. 

'  But  what,  on  the  other  hand,  must  we  say  of  those  who 
contemplate  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they 
exist  ever  permanent  and  immutable  ?  Shall  we  not  speak 
of  them  as  knowing,  not  opining? 

1  That  also  is  a  necessary  inference. 

*  Then  Bhall  we  not  assert  that  such  persons  admire  and 
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love  the  object*  of  know  objects 

opinion  ?     For  we  have  not  forgotten,  have  we,  that  we  gpoki 
Of  tlieM  latter  as  loving  ami  looking 

and  colour  an<l   the  l:l.o,   while   they  will  not  hear  of  tlw 
'"me  of  an  abstract  beauty  ? 

1  We  have  not  forgotten  it. 

'Shall  we  commit  any  fault,  then,  if  we  eall  these  people 
philudoxical  rather  than  phih.-ophh-al,  that  is  to  say.  I 
of  opinion  rather  than  lovers  of  wisdom?     And  will  th 
very  much  offended  with  us  for  telling  them  so?  ^L 

•No,  not  If  1  bey  will  take  my  advice  :  for  it  is  wrong  to  be 
offend..  1  with  the  truth. 

'Those  therefore  that  set  their  affections  on  that 
in  each  case  really  exists,  we  must  call  not  philodoxical,  bat 
philosopliii.il  v 

'  Yes,  by  nil  moans.'  * 

The  phenomena  which  constitute  what  we  perceive 
world  (i.e.  the  world  of  sense)  are  but  the  resemblances 
mutter  to  Ideas.     In  other  words,  Ideas  are  the   fiu 
which  material  Things  are  copies ;  the  noiiTnena,  of  which  all 
that  we  perceive  are  the  A\>\- -,n \iu.-es  phenomena).     Butwe 
must  not  suppose  these  copies  to  be  exact ;  they  do  not  at  all 

ijnite  in  the  nature  of  their  models;  they  do  not 
represent  them,  otherwise  than  in  a  superficial  manner.     Or 
I    rhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  Ideas  do  not 

iv-.-mble  Things;  tilti  BUBO  90M  BOl  iv^-niLL-  hi.-  [:-  .rt  r.iit. 
although  the  portrait  may  be  a  tolerable  resemblance  of  him  | 
enibliiTu-..'  of  bis  aspect,  not  of  his  nature.  If,  then,  the 
Ideas  as  they  exist  realized  in  Nature  do  not  accurately  re- 
semble the  Ideas  as  they  exist  per  ee — i.e.  if  the  phenomena 
are  u«  it.  exact  copiesof  the  noumenn — how  are  we  ever  to  attain 
a  knowledge  of  Ideas  and  of  Truth?  This  question  earries  us 
to  his  psychology,  which  we  must  first  explain  before  the 
whole  eonn  ]»tion  of  the  Ideal  theory  can  be  modeeonsi: 
In  the  Phacbiu  Socrates  very  justly  declares  his  inai- 

♦  I  Intra  .vailo.1  my*!/  of  Uie  * xcollcnt  tranalation  of  the  Republic,  by 
lUviits  unci  Vacoiun 
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to  explain  the  real  nature  of  the  soul.  But  though  he  cannot 
exhibit  it,  he  can  show  what  it  resembles.  Unable  to  give  a 
demonstration,  he  can  paint  a  picture:  and  that  picture  he 
paints  as  follow  : — 

*  We  may  compare  it  to  a  chariot,  with  a  pair  of  winged 
horses  and  a  driver.  En  the  souls  of  the  Gods,  the  horses 
ami  t lie  drivers  are  entirely  good:  in  other  souls  only  par- 
tially so,  one  of  the  horses  excellent,  the  other  vicious.  The 
business,  therefore,  of  the  driver  is  extremely  difficult  and 
troublesome. 

'Let  Di  now  attempt  to  show  how  sonic  living  beings  Game 
spoken  of  as  mortal,  and  others  as  immortal.  All  souls 
.i!  •  ni|.|.-.  il  in  taking  carp  of  the  tilings  which  are  inani- 
mate ;  and  travel  about  the  whole  of  heaven  in  various  forms, 
Now,  whan  the  soul  is  perfect,  and  has  wings,  it  is  carried 
aloft,  ami  belpe  to  administer  the  entire  universe;  but  tb. 
soul  which  loses  its  wings,  drops  down  until  ft  ••utehes  hold 
of  soni'  tiring  solid,  in  wbirb  it  takes  up  its  residence;  and 
having  a  dwelling  of  cluy,  which  seems  to  be  self-moving  on 

ant  of  the  soul  which  is  in  it,  the  two  together  are  called 

aimal,    and  mortal.     The    phrase   "  immortal  animal" 
not  from  any  correct  understanding,  but  from  a  Betion  : 

:  having  B66Di  nor  being  able  to  Comprehend,  a  deity,  men 
conceived  BO  immortal  bring,  bating  a.  body  as  well  as  a  soul, 
united  together  !i»r  all  eternity.  Let  these  things,  then,  be  as 
it  pleases  God:  but  let  us  next  .state  from  what  cause  a  soul 
becomes  unfledged. 

'It  is  the  nature  of  wings  to  lift  up  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  habitation  of  the  Gods;  and,  of  all  things  wbirb  belong 
to  the  body,  wings  are  that  which  most  partakes  of  the 
divine.  The  divine  includes  the  beautiful,  the  wise,  i la- 
good,  and  everything  of  that  nature.     By  these  the  wings  of 

BOnlare  nourished  and  increased;  by  tin-  contraries  of 
these,  they  are  destroy    I. 

'  Jujiit i»r.  ami  fche  other  Qoda,  divided  into  certain  be 
trarel about  in  their  nifiged  chariot*, ordering  and  attending 

D   tilings,  each  according  to  hil  appointed  function  ;  and 
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all  who  will,  and  who  can,  follow  them.  When  they  go  to 
take  their  repasts,  they  journey  towards  the  summit  of  the 
vault  of  heaven.  The  chariots  of  the  Gods,  being  in  exact 
equilibrium,  ami  therefore  eusih  guided,  perforin  thj 
easily,  but  all  others  with  difficulty  ;  for  one  of  the  two  horses, 
being  of  inferior  nature,  when  he  has  not  been  exceed 
well  trained  by  the  driver,  weighs  down  the  vehicle  and 
impels  it  towards  the  earth. 

'The  souls  which  are  pallet  immortal  (via.  the  Gods),  when 
iln  3  reach  the  summit,  go  through,  and,  standing  upon  the 
convex  outside  of  heaven,  are  carried  round  and  round  by 
it>  ivYiilutian,  ■  "1   see  the  things  which    he    beyond  (fa 

.•ns.     No  poet  has  ever  celebrated  these  sup • 
things,  nor  ever  will  celebrate  them,  as  they  deserve.     This 

■n  is  the  seat  of  fibufaw*  itself:  BeaJ  l 
eolouil-'ss,  figureless,  and  intangible  Existence  which  is 
visible  only  to  Mind,  the  charioteer  of  the  smil,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Real  Knowledge.  The  minds  of  the  Gods, 
which  are  fed  by  pore  knowledge,  and  all  other  thoroughly 
well  ordered  minds,  contemplate  fur  a  time  this  universe  of 
"Being"  per  »e,  and  are  delighted  and  nourished  bv  tlie 
c'iilein|'lation,  until  the  revelation  of  the  heavens  I 
them  baek  again  to  the  same  point.  In  this  circumvolution, 
contemplate  Justice  itself,  Temperance  itself,  and 
Knowledge]  Bot  that  knowledge  which  has  a  generation  or 
a  beginning, not  that  which  exists  iu  a  sul  -h  is  any 

of  what  we  term  beings,  but  that  Knowledge  which  exists 
in    Being    in    general ;    in   that   which   really   Ts. 
thus  contemplating  all  real  existences,  and  being  nourished 

i'ihvi  | .   Eheu   seals  again    rink   into  the  infa  rior  of 

heavens,  and  repose. 

'  Such  is  the  life  of  the  Gods.     Of  of  I  ,  those  which 

follow  the  Gods,  and  most  resemble  them,  barely  succeed 
in  lilting  the  head    of  the  charioteer  into  the  parts    r» 
the  heavens,  and,  being  carried  round  by  the  circumvolution, 
ore  enabled  with  difficulty  to  contemplate  this  universe  of 
Self-existence.      Others,  being  encumbered  by  the  horses, 
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sometimes  rising  and  sometimes  sinking,  are  enabled  to  see 
some  Existences  only.  The  remainder  only  struggle  to  ele- 
vate themselves,  and,  by  the  unskilful ness  of  their  drivers, 
coming  continually  into  collision,  are  lamed,  or  break  their 
wings,  and,  after  much  labour,  go  away  without  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose,  and  return  to  feed  upon  mere  opinion. 

*  The  iik  it  ive  of  this  great  anxiety  to  view  the  supereelcs- 
tial  plain  of  Truth  is  that  the  proper  food  of  the  soul  is 
derived  from  thence,  and  in  particular,  the  wings,  by  which 
the  soul  is  made  light  and  carried  aloft,  are  nourished  upon 
it.  Now  it  is  an  inviolable  law  that  any  soul  which,  placing 
itself  in  the  train  of  the  Gods,  and  journeying  along  with 
them,  obtains  a  sight  of  any  of  these  self-existent  Realities, 
remains  exempt  from  all  harm  until  the  next  circumvolution, 
and,  if  it  can  contrive  to  effect  this  every  time,  it  is  for  ever 
safe  and  uninjured.  But  if,  being  unable  to  elevate  itself 
to  'be  necessary  height,  it  altogether  fails  of  seeing  these 
ntflJitioflj  ami.  being  weighed  down  by  vice  and  oblivion,  loses 
its  wings  and  falls  to  the  earth,  it  enters  into  and  animates 
some  Body.  It  never  enters,  at  the  first  generation,  into  the 
body  of  a  brute  animal;  but  that  which  has  seen  most 
enters  into  the  body  of  a  person  who  will  become  a  lover  of 
wisdom,  or  a  lover  of  beauty,  or  a  person  addicted  to  music, 
or  to  love ;  the  next,  in  rank,  into  that  of  a  monarch  who 
M  according  to  law,  or  a  warrior,  or  a  man  of  talents 
for  command;  the  third,  into  a  person  qualified  to  adminis- 
ter the  si  ate,  and  manage  his  family  affairs,  or  carry  on  a 
gainful  occupation;  the  fourth,  into  a  person  fond  of  hard 
labour  and  bodily  exercises,  or  skilled  in  the  prevention  ami 
curingof  bodily  diseases  ;  the  fifth,  into  a  prophet  or  a  teacher 
of  religious  ceremonies;  the  sixth,  into  a  poet,  or  a  person 
addicted  to  any  other  of  the  imitative  arts;  the  seventh, 
into  a  husbandman  or  an  artificer  ;  the  eighth,  into  a  sophist, 
or  a  courtier  of  the  people;  the  ninth,  into  a  despot  and 
usurper.  And,  in  all  these  different  fortune.-,  they  who 
i-ondnet  tin  m  ifltlj  will  obtain  next  time  a  more  eligible 

lot;  they  who  conduct  themselves  unjustly,  a  worse.     The 
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son  1  returns  to  its   pristine  state    in    less  thou 

thousand  years,  fur  its  wings  do  not  grow  in  a  shorter  I 
cxcept  only  the  soul  of  one  who  philosophizes  with  sin 
or   who   loves   with    philosophy.      Such   souls,   after   three 
periods  of  one  thousand  years,  if  th.-y  dbooee  thrice  in  suc- 
cessiou  this  kind  of  life,  recover  their  wings   in   the  three 
thousandth  year,  and  depart.     The  other  souls,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  first  life,  are  judged,  a  ml  ha  -. 
sentence,  ore  either  sent  for  punishment  into  the  places  of 

>t am    under  the.  earth,  or   are   elevated  to  a  place 
heaven   in  which    they  are    rewarded    according  to  tin?  Ii 
whi<h  they  led  while  here.     In  either  case  they  are  cal 
hack  on  tin-  thousandth  year,  to  choose  or  draw  lots  for 
new  life.     Then  a  human  soul  often  passes  into  the  body  of 
a  beast,  wml  that  of  a  beast,    if   it  hi  D  human, 

passes  again  into  the  body  of  a  man  ;  for  a   soul   wl  ich  has 
never  seen  the  Truth  at  all  cannot  enter  into  the  hmnau  form, 

-.tiiry  that  man    should  hi-  able  to  nppr. 
ninny  things  according  to  hmS§3  which  kinds  are  composed 
of  many  percopilona  combined   by  reason  into  one. 
this  modi  of  apprehending  i^  neither  more  nor  less  tbau 

the  recollecting  of  those  things  which  the  soul  formerly  saw 
when  it  journeyed  along  with  the  Gods,  and,  disregarding 
whaA  we  now  call  beings,  applied  iiaelf  u>  the  apprehen 
of  Heal  Being.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  soul  of  the 
philosopher  is  refledged  in  a  shorter  period  than  others; 
for,  it  constantly,  to  the  best  of  its  | 
in  trying  to  recollect  those  things  which  the  Gods  contem- 
plated, and  by  the  contemplation  of  which  they  are  (Sods; 
by  which  means  being  lifted  out  of,  aud  above,  human 
cares  and  interests,  ha  la,  by  the  vulgar,  eoneidered  as  mad 
while  in  rt-.tlity    i1  ■  red.' 

This  is  unquestionably  the  poetry  of  philosophy,  nnd  it  is 
from  such  passages  that  the  popular  opinion  respecting 
Plato  has  been  formed |  but  Miry  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  real  thinker,  Towards  the  close  the  reader 
will  have  remarked  tint   the  famous  doctrine  of  reminimeence 


ifl  implied.     This  doctrine  may  be  seen  fully  developed  in  the 

i ■>.     The  ilillicultie8  of  conceiving  tin.-  possibility  ol*  any 

cot  her  than  the  sense-knowledge,  which  the  Sophists 

had  successfully  proved  to  lead  to  scepticism,  must  early 

have  troubled  Plato's  mind.      If  we  know   nothing  but  what 

our  senses  teach  us,  then  is  all  knowledge  trivial.    Those  who 

admit  the  imperfection  of  the  senses  and  fall  back    upon 

1.  big  t.lie  'jw  :.',iou.      How  do  we  know  that  Reason  is 

correct?     How  can  we  be  assured  that  Reason  is  not  sul  j  <i 

to  some  such  inevitable  impcrl'eetiun  as  that  to  which  Sense 

is  Subj.'<:(  P 

Here  the  ever-recurring  problem  of  human  knowledge 
presents  itself.  Plato  was  taught  hy  Socrates  that  beyond 
the  world  of  Sense,  there  »vu>  the  world  « if  eternal  Truth; 
that  in.-n  who  differed  greatly  respecting  individual  things 
did  not  differ  respecting  universals ;  that  there  wa3  a  com- 
mon fund  of  Truth,  from  which  sill  human  souls  drew  their 
share.  Agreeing  with  his  master  that  there  were  certain 
principles  about  which  there  could  be  no  dispute,  he  wished 
to  know  how  he  came  by  those  principles. 

All  who  have  examined  the  natnxe  of  our  knowledge,  are 

••  that  it  ifl  partly  made  up  of  direct  impressions  received 

by  the  senses,  and  partly  of  ideas  which  never  were,  at  least 

iu  their  ideal  State,  peremved  by  the  senses.      It  is  this  lull  BX 

which  has  agital- >  ■■  ■  I I<.      On    the  one  side,  nan 

•  declared  it  to   be  wholly  independent  of  the  senses — to 

:.   pure  notion  of  the  soul.     In  its  simplest  form,  Ufa 
doctrine  may  be  Called  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.     On  the 
other  Bide,  men  have  as  vigorously  aigued  that,  altlumgh  nil 
our  ideas  were  Of  ttfllj  derived  from   the  senses   in   a 

direct  manner,  yet   ih.y  were  all  so  derived  iu  an  indirect 
manner;  thus,  we  have  nev-r  ■- ■  •>  ;i  m.-rmaid  :   I  •'  u   «>■  1 1 . 1  x .  - 

both  a  fish   and  a  woman,  and   to  combine   these   two 
as  is  all   that  the  mi  ud  does  iu  conceiving  a  nmi- 

Plato,  in  adopting  the  former  view,  rendered  It  more  co- 
ot' his  successors;  tor  is  it  not  somewhat 

-..  I.  8 
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litous  to  say,  we  are 
It  is  different  (torn  saying  we  in  barn  with  certain  men 
that  would  be  a  In:  But  to  bo  driven  into  ■ 

aid  on  being  asked,  whence  cam  ideas  P  to  answer, 

tli-'v  are  innate, — Is  a  pure  peMio  pi'Hieyfc      What  proof 
have  you  that  they  are  innate?     Merely  the  proof 
cannot  otbarwks  eneoud  fa 

Pluto  was  more  consistent.     He  said  The  Soul  is  and  ever 

immortal.     In  it*  anterior  ittttOS  of  existence  it  bad  ac- 

tiirate  conceptiona  of  ftnaa  [t  wan  hoc  to mob 

with  Existence-.      Now,  ha.  led  iijHm  earth,  having 

passed  into  a  body,  i    1,  being  subject  to  the  hindram 

bodily  Imprisonment,  it  is  no  tUoe  with 

Existence;  it  can  see  Existence  only   through   the 
changing  llux  of  matfirial  phenomena.     The 

never    in.      The    Soul    woahl    appi.  r.'ii.l     i.nlv    1  li. 
Ii  i  1  .!   Hi  -  anterior  state— 

had  M  not  ii  some  sort  the  power  of  tracing  the  a 

Idea  under  the  varying  phenomena.     When,  for  an 

«tonB|  all  that  our  senses  convey  is  the  appeamx 
th.it  stone:  but,  as  the  stone  is  large  or  small, 
apprehends  the  Hea  of (Ireatness ;  and  th; 
a  raminiaoani  I  of  the  world  of  Ideas,  awakened  by  the  sen- 
i.     So  when   we  see  or  hear  of  a   benevolent   m 
lei  the  fact,  our  Soul   a]  oreiiei,  1-  the  Me:. 
And   all  our  recollection  of  Ideas   fa   performed  in  the  same 
It   is   as   if  in  our  youth  we  had    listened   to  some? 
mighty  orator  whose  printed  speech  we  are  reading  in  old 
That    printed    page,    how    poor    and    faint  a  copy  of" 
J  thrilling  eloquence  I    how  we  miss  the  speaker's 
Sag,  vibrating  tones,  nil  lb  ihing  Bj  •.  his  flashing  lace!    And 
yet  that  printed  page  in  some  dim  way  recalls  those  tones, 
and  stirs  us  somewhat  as  we  then   were 
stirred.     Long  years  and   many   avocations  have  sonx 
ed  the  impreaaioi]  he  Brat  made,  but  the  printed  ■ 
Mrre  feintly  to  recall  it    Thus  it  is  with  our  Immortal 

Souls.     They  have  sojourned  in  that   Celestial   region   where 
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ibo  voice  of  Truth  riugs  clearly,  where  the  aspeel  of  Truth 
is   unveiled,  i) ii'lim in*.-.!.       They  are  DOW   MJOuriiiii^  in    this 

ting,  flowing  river  of  life,  stung  with  resistless  Longings 
for  the  skies,  and  lolaced  only  by  Ghfl  reminiscences  of  that 
former  state  which  these  fleeting,  broken,  incoherent  imaged 
of  Ideas  awaken  in  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  a  mere  poetical  con- 
ception. Plato  never  sacrifices  logic  to  poetry.  If  he  some- 
tunes  calls  poetry  to  his  aid,  it  is  only  to  express  by  it  those 
ideal  which  logic  cannot  grasp,  ideas  which  are  beyond 
demonstration  ;  bat  he  never  indulges  in  mere  fancies.  In- 
stead therefore  of  saying  that  Reason  was  occupied  with 
innate  ideas,  he  consistently  said  that  everything  which  the 
senses  did  not  furnish  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  world  of 
Ideas. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  answer  the  question, — How 
to  ascertain  the  Truth,  if  Phenomena  are  not  exact  copies  of 
Nouinena?  The  sensation  awakens  recollection,  and  the 
recollection  is  of  Truth;  the  soul  is  confronted  with  the 
Many  by  means  of  Sense,  and  by  means  of  Reason  it  detects 
the  One  in  (he  Bffinj  ;  i.e.  fl  B  particular  fchingl  perceived  bj 
.•!■  11  the  recollection  of  Uuiversals  or  Ideas.  But 
this  recollection  of  Truth  is  always  more  or  le:  ;m |..-rfVft. 
M-olate  Truth  is  for  the  Gods  alone.  No  man  is  without 
of  the  dh  inc  spark.  Philosophers  alone  have  any  large 
share;  and  they  might  increase  it  by  a  proper  method. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  has  two  distinct  branches,  some- 
what resembling'  what  we  found  in  Pannenides.  The  uni- 
verse is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  celestial  region  of  Mm-:, 
and    the    mundane   region    of   material    phenomena,     ThsSfl 

fiT  very  well  to  tin-   modern    conception  of  Heaven   and 

As  the  pheiiouiemi.  of  matter  are  bnJ  eopfesod  [deal 
rappotOj  their  bodily  nnKntun),  there  arises 

i  ?  How  do  [dsaa  become  Matter?  In  other  words: 
How  do  Things  participate   in    Ideas?    We  have  airs 
mooted  the  q  ng  that  it  admitted  of  no 
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•  "11  ;    ii(  i  (lOM  it  :   and    irt  >t  be  SurpTl; 

(n    tirul    Plato    giving,  at.   dill    I 

i  \  planations.  These  two  explanations  are  too  curious  to  be 
overlooked.  In  thr  Itrpublie.,  he  says  that  God,  instead  of 
perpetually  creating  individual  things,  created  a  distinct  type 
(Idea)  tor  each  thing.  From  this  type  all  other  things  of 
the  class  are  made.  Thus,  God  made  the  Idea  of  a  bed: 
according  to  this  type,  any  carpenter  may  now  fashion  as 
iuiuiv  badl  as  hfl  likes,  in  tin-  BUM  way  as  an  artist  H 
imitate  in   his  painting-  ly  created,  but  can- 

himself  create    anything    D0W,      The    argument,  as 
illii8tr.it ion  of  Plato's  Method,  may  b  :  — 

'Shall  «!•  proceed  according  to  our  usual  Method?    That 
Method,  as  you  know,  is  the  embracing  under  one  general 
Idea  the  multiplicity  of  things  whi<  h  axial   separately,  b 
il   ■  same  name.     You  comprehends 

•  Perfectly. 
'  Let  us  take  anything  you  like.     For  instance,  there  is  ft 

multiplicity  of  beds  and  tables  i> 

1  Certainly. 

'But  these  two  kinds  are  comprised,  one  under  I 
of  a  bed,  and  the  other  under  the  Idea  of  a  table  V 

'Without  dOl 

'And  we  say  that    the  carpenter  who  in; 
articles,  makers  the   bed  or  the   table  according   to   the 
he  baa  of  each.    For  he  dors  n.i  ma]  B  the  Idea  iteelf.     Tlu- 
is  impossible? 

'Truly,  that  is  impossible. 

'  Well,  now,  what  name  shall  we  bestow  on  the  work 
whom  I  am  now  going  to 

*  What  workman  ? 

'Him    who    makes    what    all    th*-    Other    workmen    make 
BOOM    t-ly. 

'You  speak  of  a  powerful  man  ! 

'Patience;  you  will  admire  him  still  more.     Thi«  work- 

l,.i-  I,,, |  ,.i,K  the   till,  nt  of  malting  nil  the  irorfca  of  art, 

hut  also  all  the  iroi  I    od  Baton     plants,  anfmala,  everything 


else;  in  a  word,  himself.      He  makes  tin-  Heaven, the  Earth, 
the  Gods ;  everything  iu  Heaven,  Earth,  or  Hell. 

'  You  speak  of  a  wonderful  workman,  truly  ! 

'  You  seem  to  doubt  me.  But,  tell  me,  do  you  think  time 
is  no  such  workman?  or,  do  you  think  that  in  one  sense  any 
one  could  do  all  this,  but  in  another  no  one  could?  Could 
you  not  yourself  succeed  in  a  certain  way  ? 

1  In  what  win  P 

'  It  is  not  difficult ;  it  is  often  done,  and  in  a  short  time. 
a  mirror  and  turn  it  round  on  all  sides:  in  an   infant 
you  will   have  made   the  sun   and    stars,  the  earth,  yourself, 
the  animals  an<l  plants,  works  of  art,  and  all  we  mentioned. 

■  Yes,  the  images,  the  appearances,  hut  not  the  real  things. 

'Very  well;  you  comprehend  my  opinion.     The  painter  is 
orkman  of  this  class,  is  he  not? 

'  C-rtaiuIy. 

*  You  will  tell  mr  that  he  makes  nothing  real,  although  he 
makes  a  bed  in  a  certain  way  ? 

*  Yes;  but  it  is  only  an  appearance,  an  imi 

*  And  the  carpenter,  did  you  mil  allow  that  the  lied  which 
Bade  was  not  the   Idea  which  we  call  the  essence  of  the 

bed,  the  real  bed,  but  only  a  certain  bed  P 
'  I  said  so,  indeed. 
1  If,  then,  he  douB  not  make  the  Idea  of  the  bed,  he  main 
.  ing  real,  but  only  something  which  represents  that  which 
y  exists.     And,  if  any  one  maintain  that  the  carpenter's 
work  has  a  real  existence  he  will  be  in  error.'* 

In  the  Timivtif,  perhaps  tin-   most    purely  expository  of  all 

•  orks,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  latest,  Plato  takes 

a  totally  different  view  of  the  creation  of  the  world.      God  in 

tlu-re  said,   not  to   create  types   (Ideas);    but,  these   types 

ing  existed  from   all    eternity,  God   iu  fashioning  Chaos 

1  it  after   the  model    of  these   Ideas.      In  this  view 

I  here  is  no  participation  in  the  naiurn  of  Ideas,  but  only  a 

iti. .a  in  their/orw. 


•  Rcpuh.  x.  4U7-R,  ad.  Bekker. 


Whichever  hypothesis  he  adopted  (and  PI  iot  ranch 

car  ,  this  conception  of  Heaven  and  Earth  a*  ; 

different  r>  *    completed   by   tb«-   oorn  the 

doable  natur-  of   the  soul;    or   rather,  of  two   souls:    one 
Rational  and  Bm  ivc.     ThlWw  two  BUllf  ma  iflugulj 

connected,  M  the  two  regions  of  Ideas  and  Phenomena  are 
connected.  Neither  of  them  is  superfluous  ;  m  it her  of  them, 
iu  a  human  sense,  suflicient  :  they  complete  each  v>i!kt.  The 
Sensitire  soul  awakens  the  reminiscences  of  the  Rational 
soul ;  and  the  Rational  soul,  by  datotfUng  the  One 
Many,  preserves  Man  from  the  scepticism  inevitably  reault- 
I'rom  mere  sense- knowledge. 

Thus  •li.l  Plato  resume  in  himself  all  the  conflicting  teu- 
eies  of  his  age;  thus  did  he  accept  each  portion  - 
truth  supposed  to  be  discoTercd  by  his  predecessors,  and 
reconcile  these  portions  in  one  general  tendency,  la  that 
rast  system,  all  scepticism  and  all  faith  found  ucccptam 
the  scepticism  was  corrected,  the  faith  was  propped  tip  by 
more  10116  BJgUUNUba  He  admitted,  with  the  sceptics,  the 
imperfection  of  all  sense-knowledge  ;  but,  though  unpetfi  C*, 
he  declared  it  not  worthless:  it  is  no  more  like  the  Truth 
than  phenomena  are  like  Idea*;  but,  as  phenomena  are  in 
some  sort  modelled  after  Ideas,  and  do,  therefore,  in  some 
pneanfl  Haas,  so  does  sense-knowledge  lead  the 
patient  thinker  to  fOHH  thing  like  the  Truth  ;  it  awaken, 
him  reminiscence  of  the  Truth,  As  Ritter  BajSj  ■  He  shows, 
in  dctuil,  that  in  the  world  of  sense  there  is  no  perfect  like- 
ness, but  that  an  object  which  at  one  time  appears  like,  is  at 

Other  thought  to  be  unlike,  and  is,  therefore.  ■  in 

completeness  of  resemblance,  and  has  at  most  but  a  tendency 
thereto.  The  Mine  is  the  case  with  the  IJeautiful,  the  Good, 
the  Just,  tin1  Holy,  and  with  all  that  really  is  ;  in  the  Bcnsii 
world  there  is  nothing  exactly  resembling  them,  neither 
similar  nor  dissimilar!  all,  honersr,  thai  possesses  any 
degree  of  correspondence  with  these  true  a  is 

jwrceived  by  us  through  th.-  senses,  ami  thereby  reminds  m 
Of  what  tint,   is.      ft©«  KWs  ii  is  dear  that  he  bad 
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seen  it  somewhere,  or  been  OOnaokHH  Of  it,  sind,  as  this  could 
not  have  been  in  the  present*  it  must  have  been  in  some 
•  ailier  state  of  existence.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  this  doctrine  and  the  view  of  sensible 
objects,  which  represents  them  as  mure  copies  or  resem- 
blances of  the  super-sensible  truth;  for,  even  in  perception, 
a  feeling  arises  npon  the  mind,  (hat  all  we  see  or  hear  is  very 
far  from  reaching  to  a  likeness  to  that  which  is  the  (rue 
being  and  the  absolutely  like;  but  that,  striving  to  attain,  it 
falls  short  of  perfect  resemblance;  and  consequently,  the 
impressions  of  the  sense  are  mere  tokens  of  the  eternal  ideas, 
whose  similitude  they  bear,  and  of  which  they  are  copies.' 

The  monotheistic  tendency  of  Plato's  speculations  has 
been  one  great  source  of  the  veneration  in  which  his  works 
have  Ixrn  held  by  Christian  thinkers.  In  this  there  has  been 
exaggeration,  and  injustice  to  his  predecessors.  We  have 
already  noticed  in  Xenophanes  an  energetic  protest  again  I 
the  polytheistic  conceptions  of  his  day,  a  protest  far  more 

ping  than  is  to  be  found  in  1'lato,  who  was,  to  speak 
candidly,  somewhat  of  a  trimmer,  and  who  carefully  abstain,  d 
n  disregard  of  the  popnfer  creed.  But  not  ml? 
J\-iio|ibanes,  all  the  pre-Socratic  thinkers  were  more  or  less 
Consciously  at  variance  wiih  the  popular  theology;  and  (he 
whole  current  of  speculation  set  towards  monotheism,  in 
Greece,  as  in  (he  East.  Although,  therefore,  we  find  in 
Plato  a  tacit   admission   Of  the   popular   polytheism,  we    also 

ins  speculations  pointing  unmistakably  towards  mono- 
theism ;   the   existence   of  the  inferior  Gods  was  not   im- 

:>■(],  bid  th<v  wen  subordinated  to  the  Supreme, 
hi  the  same  way  as  Plato  sought  to  detect  the  One  asridat 
tho  Multiplicity  of  material  phenomena,  and,  having  detected 

■  lar.'d  it  to  b»-  (he  real  feasance  of  matter,  so  also  did  he 
BOflik  to  detect  the  One  amidst  the  Multipliiity  of  Ideas,  and. 
hating  detected  it,  declared  it  to  1  c  1  he  Good.  What  Ideas 
were  to  I'  na,  (hid  was  to  Id- as:  the  widest  gencruli- 

ii.     God  I        I)  \vas  11. us.  tli-   OneBeuig  comprising 

within  hhna&lf  all   other   li-  in—.,  the  fi-  xa'i  vo\\d,  the  Cause 


cf  nil  things,  Mk  ;1«'  rap* 

w  we  take  of  the  Platonic  cosmology      whether 
God  n  Ideas,  or  whether  he  only  fashioned  unformed 

matter  after  the  model  of  Ideas — we  arc  equally  led  t«>  Bm 

■■<,  that  <_J.m]   rvj nvxented  the  supreme  Idea  • 
Existence;  the  great  Intelligence,  source  of  all  other  Intel- 
10MJ  the  Sun  whose  light    illumined  creation.      God   Ef 

iter  Bui  same,  without  envy,  wishing  nothing  but 
good]  lOTi  although  a  clear  know!  God  is  impo 

;<•  mortals,  an  approximation  lo  that  knowledge  is  possible: 

iiiiiot  know  what  he  is,  we  can  only  know  what  he  i» 
like.  II»'  must  be  good,  because  self-sufticing ;  and  the  worlil 
[i  good*  Deem  w  be  made  it.  Wh.  did  ha  make  ii  P  God 
made  the  world  because  he  was  free  from  envy,  and  v. 
that  nil  thing*  should  resemble  him  as  much  as  possible  ;  be 
therefore  persuaded  Necessity  to  become  stable,  harmonious 
ill  fashioned  according  to  Excellence.  Yes,  persuaded  is 
Plato*!  word;  for  there  were  two  eternal  Prim  iteOi* 

6  and  Necessity,  and  from  the  mixture  of  these  the 
world  was  made;  but  Intelligence  persuaded  Necessity  to  be 

Laned  according  to  Excellence.*  He  arranged  chaos 
into  Beauty.  But,  as  there  is  nothing  beautiful  but  Inh-lli- 
gence,  and  as  there  is  no  Intelligence  without  a  Bool,  ha 
!  i.m-.-.i  :i  Bool  nto  Hie  bod]  of  the  ffiorlc^aad  made  the 
World  an  animal. 

Pluto's  proof  of  the  world  being  an  animal  is  too  curious 
a  specimen  of  his  analogical  reasoning  to  be  passed  over. 
There  is  warmth  in  the  human  being ;  there  is  warmth  also 
in  the  world  ;  the  human  being  is  composed  of  various  . 
incuts,  and  is  therefore  called  a  body  ;  the  world  is  also  com- 
posed of  various  clemmta,  ind  is  therefore  a  body  ;  ami 
our  bodififl  have  souls,  the  body  of  the  world  mas!  have  a 
soul;  and  that  BOttl  stands  in  the  same  relation  bo  DOT  80uls, 
us  the  warmth  of  tie  world  stands  to  our  warmth,  t     KavJ 


*  MifttjfiJrn  ybp  olv  f  t»M«  rav  k4«i*ov  yirifftt  H  IrAyitw  rt  *ol  rob  ewr4e«*i 

i*\  vb  S^AT.erru*  iyir.  —  TiinitK*.  p   06. 
t    r*M*».rp.  170-1. 
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thus  argued  the  WOlM  to  be  an  animal,  it  was  but  natural  ho 
sh'.iiM  conceive  that  aniina!  ;is  resembling  its  creator,  an- 1 
human  beings  as  resembling  the  universal  animal,  to  vav 
Zmov.  As  soon  as  the  World,  that  image  of  the  ctennl 
Gods,  as  soon  as  that  vast  Animal  began  to  move,  live,  and 
think,  God  looked  upon  las  work,  and  was  glad.* 

But,  although  God  in  his  goodness  would  have  made 
nothing  evil,  he  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  it. 
Various  disputes  have  been  warmly  carried  on  by  scholars, 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  Evil  which  Plato  was  forced  to 
lit.  Some  have  conceived  it  nothing  less  than  the 
Manicha?an  doctrine.  Thus  much  we  may  say :  the  notion 
of  an  antagonist  principle  is  inseparable  from  every  theologi- 
cal explanation:  as  God  can  only  he  Good,  and  as  Evil  docs 
tinly  exist,  it  must  exist  independently  of  him;  it  mn  ri 
be  eternal.  Plato  cut  the  matter  very  short  by  his  logical 
principle, — that  since  there  was  a  Good,  there  must  nee. 
*;uily  be  the  contrary  of  Good,  namely,  Evil.  If  Evil  cm 
how  does  it  exist,  and  where  ?  Tt  cannot  find  place  in  the 
celestial  region  of  Ideas.  It  must  therefore  necessarily  dwell 
trial  region  of  phenomena. :  its  hoSM  U  the  world ; 
it  is  banished  from  heaven.  And  is  not  this  logical  i*  What 
is  the  world  of  phenomena  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
world  of  Ideas,  and  how  can  the  imperfect  be  the  purely 
Good  ?  When  ideas  are  '  realized,'  as  the  Pantheists  would 
say,  when   Ideas,  pure  immutable   i  are  clothed   in 

:1  forms,  or  when  matter  is  fashioned  after  tin-  model 
of  those  Ideas,  what  can  result  but  inigM M -In -tiona?  The 
Idea*  are  not  in  this  world :  they  are  only  in  a  state  of 
becoming,  6mu)t  &\na,  not  yiy  vofisva.  Phenomena  are  in  their 
very  nature  imperfect :  the\  are  o-rpetually  striving  to  exist 
as  realities.  In  their  constitution  there  is  something  of  the 
divine  :  an  image  of  the  Idea,  and  some  participation  in  it ; 
In  t  more  of  the  primeval  chaos. 

*    *  At  •»  mnffiiv  oiVri  «al  (air  in»it)<T*  ruin  <WIo»r  Otaif  ytyottbt  tyaXfia  A  J)»i*»-^ira« 
tatty,  iffiii9i\  ri  mi  * '.*^ritvii\\  (tl  Si)  pSAXov  Sft.ua  »  wybi  rb  waydittyfta  intvAifatv 


I 
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'lli..i...,  tin  i. •»..•■.-.  who   say  that  Plato    tlmtight    that  'Evil 
was  inherent  in  matter."'  though  ex]': 

express  themselves  on  tho  whole  correct Ij.     Mutter  wu  the 
great  Necessity  which   Intel);  Because  it 

was  Necessity  and  unintelligent,  it  was  Evil,  for  Intelligence 
alone  can  be  good.* 

v,  U  this  world  of  phenomena  is  the  region  where  Evil 
dwells,  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  t<-  •sea],-  froi*  ip. 
And  how  ? — No.     By  leading  the 

the  Gods ;   and  every  Platonist  knows  that  tho  life  1 

consists  in  1 1  .Ration  of  Truth,  of  Ideas. 

Thus,  as  on  every  side,  are  we  forced  to  euc muter  Dialectics 
bt  sole  aulv.it  i.-.n  for  DHL 
in  Ebeafe  Ittiffl  of  Uh  nature  of  Kvil.  it  will 

be  seen  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  Plato's  saying 
the  quant  it  \  of  Kv.l  in  this  life  exceeded  that  of  the  Good  ;  it 
exceeds  it  in  the  proportion  that  phi  eed  noumena, 

— that  matter  exceeds  Ideas. 

But  although  Evil  be  a  D  |  part  of  the  WW 

eouKtant    struggle   with    Good.     What   is   this    bfl 
struggle  of  11  I     And  man  is  endowed  with  Fr- 

aud    Intelligence  :   he   may    tli  choOM    Iwtweeu 

■ad  Evil.f     And  according  to  his  choice  will  Id  lift  1 

lated.     Metempsychosis  was  a  d« 
from  Pythagoras;  and  in  that  (JU»  could  find  argn- 

ments  for  the  eufoicement  of  a  sage  and  virtuous  lite,  whi'  b 
no  other  aflbffdad  :it  that  .j.och. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  arguments   wherehy  Plato 
the  .  xistence  of  God ;  ftw  we  have  !. 
over  ninny  details:  hut  we  cannot  close  this  chapter  without 
alluding  to  an  argument  often  used  in   modern   times,  and 

•   In  the  Lain,  v  mm  from  tie  ^r»4 

in  tlii»  manner.     Tho  )vx*l  (vital  principle)  i«  rftaf  |Tincipk»:  but.  in- 

■  movad    to  hul  a*  wwll  ita  to  ytW  (fir  rt  iryaSw>  mhiar 
iJrai  4»x4*  «■!  T"'r  x'trnr),  it  waa    lwo<-- 
fthouk!  ■  ,1.    m«kr*  *»i"» 

i  ihr.  world  ..r  of  nun,    : 
cam*)  to  good  ;  and  irvia  ('KOontnc  — w.mt  of  MH  :aiiDo»  it  Is 
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hi  suspected  to  have  had  fa  ancient  an  upholder — God  is 
proved  to  exist  by  the  very  feeling  of  nihility  to  bis  nature 
whieh  stirs  within  our  souls. 

Such  theological  opinions  were  certainly  expressed  by 
Plato  at  different  times  •.  but  we  again  warn  the  reader 
against  supposing  them  to  have  been  constantly  held.  They 
are  taken  from  works  written  at  widti  intervals,  containing 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  ;  and  in  those  very  works 

occasional  glimpses  of  a  startling  doctrine,  an 
that  man  is  but  the  plaything  of  God,  who  alternately  governs 
and  forsakes  the  world.  The  first  clause  of  this  sentence  M6XBJ 
derived  from  Heraclitus,  who  said,  that  '  making  worlds  was 

-port  of  Demiurgos.'    Plato's  words  arc  these  :  avOpamov 
&h   6iov   t*    iratyvlov   tlvai   fitfi^ainjfievav:    and    this    is    said 
to   be   man's   greatest  excellence.*    The   second   clause   is 
formally  expressed  by  Plato  tlum:  *  God,' he  says, 'altera, 
governs  and  forsakes  the  world  ;  when  he  governs  it,  things 

ii  well:  it  is  the  age  of  gold;  when  he  forsakes  it, 
the  world  suddenly  turns  round  in  a  contrary  orbit — a 
fearful  crisis  takes  place,  all  tilings  are  disordered,  mundane 
existence  is  totally  disarranged,  and  mily  after  some  time  do 
thing*  settle  down  to  a  sort  of  order  though  of  a.  very  imjn  t 

l.ind.'t  The  wisest  word  he  has  uttered  on  Theology 
is  one  rarely  quoted,  and  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
1 1 1 1  i  dogians,  namely,  that  we  know  nothing  abo\it  the  Gods, 
'  the  speculations  about  the  Gods  are  simply  speculations 
about  the  opinions  meu  term  about  the  Gods.'  J 

uuch  bus  been  written  and  talked  In  modern  times  of 
to  Kakov,  'the  Beautiful,'  as  conceived  by  Pluto,  and  this  by 
persons  who  never  raid  a  line  of  his  works,  that  we  must 
devote  a  few  sentences  to  it. 

The  bond  whieb  unites  tin;  human  to  the  divine  is  Love. 
And  Love  is  the  longing  the  S<  ul  for  Beauty;  the  in- 
i'\tiriL'uishabIr  di-^ire  v.hi  Ii  like  feels  for  like,  which  the 
divinitjj  within  \u  t. .  .'.ivinity  revealed  to  us  in 


•  La*  t  i  .280.  J    Cratylus,  p.  401. 
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Booty.    Thi*  u  the  celebrated  Platonic  Love,  which, 
hating  originally  Meant  a  communion  of  two  souls,  and  that 
in  a  rigidly  dialectical  sense,  has  been  degraded  to  1 1 
taxation  of  maudlin  sentiment  between  the  sexes.     Pi 
low  meant  ideal   sympathy :  it   now  rowans  the  love  of  & 
sentimental  young  gentleman  for  a  woman  he  OMUU 
not  marry. 

Bat  what  is  Beauty  ?    Not  the  mere  flattery  of  the 
It  does  not  consist  in  harmonious  outlines  and   n 
colours :  these  are  but  the  indications  of  it.    Beauty  is  Truth. 
It  is  the  radiant  image  of  that  which  was  most  splem 

vorld  of  Ideas.  Listen  to  Plato's  description  of  it  in  the 
Pacrinu: — *  tor,  as  we  have  already  said,  Wttj  human  soul 
has  actually  seen  the  Real  Existences,  or  it  wuuld  not  hare 
come  into  a  human  shape.     But.1  C>r  all  of 

to  call  to  mind  what  they  then  saw ;  those,  especially,  which 
saw  that  region  for  a  short  time  only,  and  these  which,  having 
fallen  to  the  earth,  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  U-  turned  to 
injustice,  and  consequent  oblivion  of  the  sacred  things  which 
were  seen  by  them  in  their  prior  state.  Few,  therefore, 
remain  who  are  adequate  to  the  recoil*    ti..n  ol  hinga 

These  few,  wheu  they  see  here  any  image  or  resemblance  of 
the  things  which  are  there.  neeiTS  a  shoclc  like  a  thanderholt. 

are   in  a  manner  taken    out  of  thsmrrfvea;    but,  from 

ieney  of  comprehension,  they  know  not  what  it  is 
so  affects  th-  ■•■• ,  ihe   likenesses  whieh  exisl 

Justice  and  Temperance,  and  the  other  thing!  which  the 
soul  honours,  do   not  possess   ai  (lour;   and  a 

as  only,  with  gnat  difficulty,  by  the  aid  of  dull,  Moni, 
material  organs,  percen  o   the  terrestrial  likenesses  of 

dies,  and  recognize  them.  But  Beauty  was  not  ouly 
most  splendid  wheu  it  was  seen  by  us  forming  part  of  the 

nly  possession  or  choir,  but  here  also  the  likeness 
comes  to  us  through  the  most  id  clear  of  our  sj 

that  of  sight,  and  with   a  splendour  which  no  other  of  tb* 

itrial  Images  of  anpsacak  ee  possess.    They, 

•li.ji,  who  arc  not  fresh  from  heaven,  or  who  hi 
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nij  led.  are  not  vehemently  impelled    towards    that   Bl 
which  is  aloft  when  they  see  that  upon  earth  which  is  called 
by  its  name  ;  they  do  not,  tlierefore,  venerate  ami  worship  it, 
but  give  .esup  to  physical  pleasure  after  tin;  manner 

of  a  quadruped.     But  they  who  are  freBh  from  those  divin  e 
objects  of  contemplation,  ami    who    have    formerly  contem- 
].l:if.il   fchem  in  u  eh,  when  they  see  a  godlike  countenance  or 
form,  in  which  celestial  beauty  is  imaged  and  well  imii 
an?   first  struck  with  a  holy  awe,   :nul   then,  approaching, 

rate  this  beautiful  obj  i -i  as  a  god,  and,  if  they  were  not 
afraid  of  the  reputation  of  too  raving  a  inaduess,  would  erect 

>,  and  perform  sacrifices  to  it. 
'And  the  warmth  and  genial  influence  derived   from   th,- 

•sphere  which  beauty  generates  around  itself,  entering 
through  the  eyes,  softens  and  liquefies  the  inveterate  tad 
tfon,  uhich  coats  and  covers  up  the  parts  in  tin.-  vi.  iiiity  of 
the  wings,  and  prevents  them  from  growing.  This  being 
melted,  the  wings  begin  to  germinate  and  increase,  and  this, 
like  the  growing  of  the  teeth,  produces  an  itching  and  irri- 

u  which  disturbs  the  whole  frame  of  the  soul.      When, 

'fore,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful   object,  the 

induration  is  softened  and  the  wings  begin  to  shoot,  the  soul 

ieved  from  its  pain  and  rejoices;  but  when    that  object 

mat,  the  liquefied  Babftas  again,  and  closes 

up  the  young  shoots  of  the  wings,  which  consequently  boil 

ud  throb,  and  throw  the  soul  into  a  state  of  turbulence 

and    '  l  will   neither  allow  it  to  sleep  nor   i 

rest,  until  it  can   again  see  the  beautiful  object  and  be  re- 

I.     For  this  reason  it  never  willingly  leaves  that  object, 

bntfor  its  sa  .  and  brothers,  and  frii>nds,and 

patrimony,  and    l<  ibli.shed  usages 

..n  which  it  valued  itself  before.    And  this  affection  Is  L 

The  reader  is  doubtless  by  this  time  familiar  enough  with 

Platonic  philosophy  to  appreciate  this  passage.    He  will 
see  Q  iug  of  this  poetical  myth.    He  will 

00m]  aJaOj  that  the   Platonic    Li  \      n    nat  .-.illy  more 

between  two  men,  master  and  pupil,  than  bet  wee 


between 
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the  two  sexes ;  because  it  is  thfifl  md  leas  disturbed 

by  other  feelings. 

Beaut/  is  the  most  vivid  imag>.-  i  I  T.  ah:  it  is  di. 
in  its  moat  perceptible  fnnn.  But  whit  is  thy  G-.i.«l  ?  Th? 
•1.  to  djafcv,  is  God,  but  God  couaidrn.il  in  the  abstract. 
Truth,  Beauty,  Justice,  are  all  aapecta  of  the  Deity ;  Good- 
ness in  his  nature.  The  good  is  therefore  incapable  of  Doing 
perceived;  it  can  only  be  known  in  rtloctton*  In  the  same 
manner  a*  the  sun  is  (be  cause  of  sight,  and  also  the  cause  of 
the  objects  of  rowing  and  beiug  produced,  so  also  the 

Good  is  the  cause  of  science,  and  the  cause  of  ban 
winterer  is  the  object  of  loiencc  :  and.  ;i  m  itself  is 

not  sight,  ii";  i  1'  sight,  hut  \  r  both;  so 

ul«  the  Good  is  not  science,  bjeeft  of 

superior  to  both,  for  tb>  »1.  hut  goodly. 

Pluto  was  .1  Hut  his  speculations  on  Ideas, 

Rem  .iraed 

^.  who  occupied  hims  nVoJj  with 

ethic  ;  and  it  is  in  Ethics,  therefore,  that  wo  may 

•Spool  to  find  Plato  most  resembling  him. 

Pluto's  ethical  opinions  are  deductions  from  certain 
nl»tract  logical  premises,  not  from  investigations  into  human 
nature.  Thus,  when  'engaged  with  the  discussion  of  parti- 
cular sciences,  he  resolves  them  into  the  -    -nee  of  Q» 

i  engaged  with  the  particular  virr 
i.ito  Mm  virtu.-  of  Science.'*     Everywhere  the  Good  a 
Xrao  iM  I  1'iivertihle  terms,  and  Virtue  is  the  same  as  Seieni 
There  is,  BUM  nsiderable  contradiction  in  his 

works  OB  this,  SB  Ott  Other  points.    In  [Timttva] 

he  advocates  Free  Will ;  in  anothei  Iftnor),  Fatalism. 

Sometimes   vice  is    involu utu y  .    ;it    other  tim  itary: 

I  generally,  vice  is  not  hi  □ 
1  here,  as  w  hive  shown .  \  |  :l\  ignori  DO 

partly  incontinence.      Virtue  is  said  to  be 

i.»uo  does  not  constitute    llappiuess,    nor 
Virti 

•  Aaoni  Bvtum.  J  , 
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Although  iuimv    inssages  may  be  quoted  which  contain 
pure  and   profound    moral   views,  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
chimerical  any  attempt  to  deduce  from  his  works  an  etlrical 
in.     All  thai  he  relied  on  is  general  v 

lor  instance,  as  his  subordination  of  Ethics  to  Dialectics. 
M.  De  Gerando  well  observes, '  he  did  not  found  his  ethics 
on  a  principle  of  obligation,  on  the  definition  of  duty,  but  on 
the  tendency  to  perfection.' 

In  Plato's  Ethics  the  passions  are  entirely  set  aside  ;  tln-v 
an-  regarded  as  disturbances  in  the  moral  economy.    Virtue 
El     panel)    ■    matter  of  intelligence;  and    the    intellect  has 
bra    not.   only   a    regulative    office,    but   the   supreme 
direction  of  all  a<-timi.*     Now,  as  Chaini'ort  admirably 
'  the  Philosopher  who  would  set  aside  the  passions  resembles 
a  Chemist  who  would  extinguish  his  fire.'    We  are  all  a 
thai  it  is  very  common  *  to  ku..w  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong 
pursue;'  that  the  passions  not  only  disturb  the  regulative 
i  of  Reason,  but  positively  triumph  over  it;  and  that 
la  are  our  mora,  our  habits,  as  much  as  our  beliefs. 
The  Ethics  of  Plato  might  suit  the  inhabitants  of  another 
i ;  bony  are  useless  to  the  inhabitants  of  this.    His 
ioa  are  his  Ethics  applied  to  tli  .  and  labour  under 

the  same  errors. 

The  Iieptiblic  is  unquestionably  on e  rf  the  most  interesting 
of  his  works;  and  so  slow  has  been  the  |  of  social 

1  ience,  compared  with  every  other  s.-irn.-c,  tliiil  m:mv  of  the 
views  Plato  has  there  put  forth  arc  still  entertained  by  very 
eerioni  thinkers;  whereas  his  views  on  psychology  seldom, 
in-  views  on  phyeiei  never,  Bud  a  defender, 

The  weakness  of  man  is  tin    cause  why  States  are  formed. 

As  he  canuot  suffice  to  him     If.  be  must  live  in  society.    This 

hould   he  an   image  of  man    himself'.     The  faculties 

which  belong  to  him  must  find  a  proper  field  of  activity  in 

•    \\i-  I'.mniit.  UltOB'IIJJt  OQT  «QrpOflitioH  with  any  f  x»tnplr« ;   llirv  an>  ton  mnenU 
lit  it   wr   may  i»raiml    th.-   mliulonl.  of  that  paa.vtgi)  in    thfl    GorjUu   IWpOCtlOg  ihn 
!••  iiiijunt  man,  in  I  lYOOnto  proro  thai  lie   who  dot* 

.in  injury  suScr*  more  llum  he  wliu  endure*  it. 
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society  ;  and  this  vast  union  of  intellects  should  form  but 
intelligence.  Thus  man's  virtues  arc,  1.  tfrpovrjati,  wisdom; 
2,  av&peia,  fortitude;  3,  ats<f>poovwj,  temperance;  -4,  bucaio- 
ovvfj,  justice.     Th-    St;ii.-,  therefore,  must  bsve  its  Rulers, 

i  ■iiiln-c|t)ii>rs,  ifllO  "ill    represent  wisilnm;   its    So!' 
who  will  represent  fortitude ;  its  Craftsmen  and  bur:. 
who  will  represent  temperance.     Justice  is  a  quality  which 
must  be  11  classes,  as  lying  at  the   rod   - 

virtuous  action. 

Iu  wisdom  and  justice  we  have  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
Plato's  doctrine:  justice  is  wisdom  in  act.      The  other  , 
Etulen  il  therefore  to  ordain  laofa  laws  as  will  eventn  t!l\  pre- 
vent all  injustice  in  the  State.     Their  first  care  wUl  be  to 

hi  minJs  of  the  citizens  just    notions  respr 
the  Deity.    All  those  who  attribute  to  the  Deity  the  passions 
.ml    imperfections   of  men   must   be   banished:   hence   the 
famous   banishment  of  the  poets,  of  which  so  much  hoc 

This  law,  pushed  to  its  rigorous  conclusions,  is  the  law 
i.     Whatever  the   Hitlers  believed  respecting 
Boll  ■  -  to  be  the  Religion  of  the  St 

a  pupil  of  Socrates  should  have     I   •  d  alfl         i 

•il  his  in;i-ter*s  condemnation!     But  there  are 

other  CEUses    for  the  banishment  of  the    jvoets  beshlos   their 

ions  respecting  the  Qods.    They  enervate  the  soul  br 

1168  of  immoilerate  desires;  they  give  imitations  of  the 

and  toiiics  of  men  ;  bbej  overstep  the  limits  of 

moderation  which   done    oan    balance  the    soul.      ESVOB 
musicians  arc  to  be  banished  ;  tho-,-    |    l.-.i.* 

;uid  harmonious.     Only  the  Phrygian  and  the   Dorisn 
music  can  be  admitted ;  the  one  impetuous  and  warlike, 
other  calm. 

There  is  a  germ  of  Stoicism  in  Plato,  and  that  germ  is  here 

hh'ii   "lev  A    measured   equability  of  mind   mi 

i.leal  of  human    happiness,  and    anything  which   into 

it  ma  denounced.   Poetry  and  music  interfered  wi:  I 

equability,  and  so  did  conjugal  love.      As  the  s  Id  not 

t  without  children,  children  must  be  1 
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parents  are  foolishly  fond ;  they  are  avnrieious  for  their 
children;  ambitious  for  them.  Husbands  are  also  fool  ii  hi  j 
foud.  To  prevent  these  disturbances  of  pood  order,  Plato 
ordains  community  of  wives,  and  interdicts  parentage.  Wo- 
men are  to  be  chosen  for  marriage  as  brood-mares  arc  chosen. 
Tin-  violent  women  to  be  assorted  to  the  mild  men  ;  the  mild 
to  be  assorted  to  violent  men.  But  the  children  belong  to 
the  .State.  They  ar<>,  then-fore,  to  be  consigned  to  the  Statu 
nurses,  who  will  superintend  their  curly  education.  Hei 
children    -  diffi  rent     <-.i p.j <i  1  i ■  -,    I'lalo  thought    with 

■iuion,  that,  each  c.iti/.eii  should  he  ranked  according  to 
tpacily,  the  si.i.tr  undertaking  to  decide  to  which 
class  the  young  man  Bhwiild  belong.  But,  if  domestic  life  is 
thus  at  a  blow  saerilc  •  •<!  to  the  public  good,  do  not  im agj  fti 
that  women  will  toBfl  tlcir  ovulations.  No:  women  must, 
share-  with  men  the  toils  o|"  war  Mid  agriculture.      Tic  female 

dog  gnatda  aheap  u  ireB  ai  toe  male;  why  should  sol  the 
in  guard  the  State?*     And,  as  some  few  women  mani- 
fest a  capacity  far  phfloeopby,  those  few  will  share  with  men 

the  government.  Willi  eommnnity  of  wives  and  ehildron,  it. 
is  natural  that  community  of  property  should  be  joined. 
Property  is  the  great  disturber  of  social  life;  it  engenders 
crimes  itnd  luxuries  which  are  scarcely  better  than  crimes. 
Property,  therefore,  must  be  abolished.  The  State  alone 
has  riches. 

In  one  word,  the  Family,  no  less  than  the  individual,  is 
ificed  to  th.-  State  ;  the  State  itself  being  an  Abstraction. 
Like  the  I'topists  of  modern  days,  I'laf..  has  developed  an  a 
]>ri»ri  theory  of  H  State  should  be,  and  by  this  theory 

all  human  feelings  are  to  lie  neglected:  instead  of  developing 
I  theory  a  pottoriori,  i.e.  from  an  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  human  wants  and  feelings.t 

This  is  all  logically  dedu.  im.     He  makes  B  Bepoblio 

which    has    philosophers    for    its    rulers,   consequently   ab- 


. in. 11. 
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ions  fur  its  laws  ;  philosophy  in  his  con.  vpti.u.  .! 
with  abstractions.     Believing  in  no  higher  reality  Una 
(Tnivem  ich  individual  things  were  but  TanLsliiuj» 

appearances,  believing  in  tin-  pertarHng  :ind  disturbing 
inflium  <  "t  BeOH  H>d  Passion,  tin-  [  "nil. gopher  necessarily 
suppress  all  individuality  nnd  to  stifle  all  passion. 
Arintottfl  saw  where  the  initial  weakness  lay — in  the  disre; 
of  the  individual  and  his  nee  I 


garf 

I  in 

i.,i 


I  close  here  this  necessarily  imp.  rfect  account  of  on 
tin-  most  iuflnential  thinkers  that  has  ever  lived  ;   i 

- iny   it   1  can  only   indicate  in  a  few    words   t 
sources  of  that  influence,  over  and  aliove  the  genius  of 
writer,  ulii.h  has  charmed  even  those  who  have  disregarded 
his  opinions.     His  works    are    full    of    speculative   yeast: 
touches    on    all   subjects,    and   agitates   wl  he 

touches.     The  sceptical  play  of  his   intellect  mi  <-ly 

amid    the    most  arduous  and  subtle   problems.     He   starts 
fresh  view*,  and  irritates  the  mind  to  research.      His  unrest  - 

.1  fv  ii  v  fliwmnnirifiritfli  Itself  t<>  the  reader. 

ingenuity,  which  never  stops  at  an  absurdity,  and  someti 

i.  -    ;i    plausil.iiity,  if   not  a  truth,  captivates   indents; 
his  I  n  and  spleudid  reputation  make  them  BSf 

find   Ml   plausibilities  true.     Over  Christian  philosophy  bf 
exercised   a  vast   and    acknowledged    influence;    ami    o 
metaphysical  philosophy  an  influence  almost  as  gi 
gave  a  criterion  lo  the  Bo  Method,  which    remained 

unmodiiied  until  Descartes.     If,  with  all  his  genius  nnd 
ail   bil  activity,  uy  one  impost 

troth)  and  failed  even  to  enrich  the  world  with  many  minor 
trellis,  if,  in  short,  the  only  direct  result  of  ifi  his  efforts  is 

that  of  making  nidi  oeOBflJ  OnSOiOUS  that  they  have  no 

:'le  grounds  for  their  Opinions,  OS*  ffl  of  this  is.  I 

believe,  tii;ii  (»n  the  Subjective  Effethod  no  pennane 

can  be  established. 


be 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Philosophy  for  the  first  time  tematieform 

of  a  body  of  doctrine,  all  il?  conclusions  i 
existences   being   referred  to  pri  of  Loijic — 

The  criterion  stated  l>n  Plato  is  syst<  >i»>i 

'ijtplied  by  AristotU—A  method  of  proof  tokos  its 
place  among  the  eMef  instruments  of  thought 

Like  of  Ajustotle. 

QTAGIEA.- -which,  Boeckh  says,  should  be  written  Sta- 
geiiOB — was  a  town  in  Northern  Greece,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Strymonic  Gnlf  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Contezza), 
just  when  the  coast  begins  to  take  a  southerly  bend.  Its 
>il  nation  has  been  compared  with  the  southern  part  of  the 
Hay  of  Naples.  IuuiHMliat.lv  south,  a  promontory  like  the 
Punta  della  Campanella,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude, 
runs  out  in  an  easterly  direction,  thus  effectually  screen- 

I  <■  littl  town  and  its  harbour,  Capros,  from  the  ef 
squalls  of  the  iEgean.  Stagira  is  said  to  resemble  Sorrento, 
not  only  in  the  general  disposition  of  its  coast  lines,  but  also 
in  the  terraced  windings  of  its  multitudinous  orange  and 
ma  groves.- 
In  this  picturesque  seaport,  Aristotle  was  born,  B.C.  88  I. 
that  is,  exactly  one  century  after  the  birlli    of  Ilerodotu.s  ; 
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cnm  century  before  thetbandAtioa  of  the  Alexandrian  libra 

and  the  execution  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scripture*} 
and  two  centmi.-s  before  the  death  of  Philopopmen,  •  the  List 
of  the  tjreekB,'  when  the  Acluean  league  diss.  »hf«i  before  the 
Roman  power,  and  QrOQOO  merged  her  splendid  eitataaos  in 
Hn  dependence  of  a  Roman  province. 

His  father,  Nicomachns,  was  a  physician  tad  an    A 
piad;  but  whether  he  had  any  better  claim  to  the  honour  of 
descent  from  JEseulapins  than  so  many  others  who  usurp' 
the  title,*  or  simply  belonged   to  the  famous   guild,  cam 
now  I.,   determined.     It  is  certain  that  lie  was  a  p!  icf 

repute,  attttfjhfjd  to  Ainvntas  II.,  the  father  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philip, 

It  is  unknown  how  long  he  remained  at  Stagira,  before 
accompanying  his  father  to  the  court  of  Amyntas.  .11  |  \ 
where  he  learned  to  know  and  ingratiate  himself  with 
Philip,  who  1fB£  hereafter  bo  befriend  him.  Everything  at 
:  his  epoch  is  conjecture,  and  conjecture  may  umuse,  but  can- 
not instruct. 

At    the  age  of  seventeen    he   lost   his    Briber.     This 
the  next  isolated  fact  which   has  been   recorded,  and   it  U 
important.     Ho  thus  became  his  own  master,  with  the  com- 
mand of  i  large  fortune ;  ■  perilous  comliti<  ■  si  youtl 
the  temptation  to8qn.ini li  r  his  fortune  in  frivolous  ion 
moat  have  been  great,  and  could  only   be   withstood  by  an 
anusual  s.riousnesB  of  mind,  or  unusual  felicit               social 
connections.     So  plausible  is   QfcS   supposition  that  a 
thus  circumstanced   will   be  ruined,  that  idle  gossip,  whii 
always    flits   about  a    celebrated    Dame,   invented    a   story 
of  his  having  wasted  his  means,  and  having 
to  sell  drugs   for  a  subsistence ;   a  story  which,    ho? 
found  refutation   even   among   the    ancients,  and   iu   wl 
irreconcilable   with    the    known    facts    of    his    snbe. 
carer. 

He  was  young,  ardent,  ambitious,  rich.     Athens,  : 

•  8ee  Hahubs  :  lit  Mtdiou  VtUrJmt  •Atcltpuidtt '  ditti*,  a  work  only  k.. 
me  ut  second  hand. 
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.-I   1  In-  world,  though  her  political  sun  was  setting,  the  lumi- 
nous centre  of  Philosophy  and  Art,  beckoned  to  him,  as  Route 
nnd    Florence   beckon  to  the   students  of  our  day.     Plato 
taught    there,  ;ind    might  admit  him  to  the  groves  of  the 
'my.     To  listen  to  this  ' :  old    man  eloquent'  was  a  rare 
attraction,  and   naturally  it  drew  him  to  Athens.     Arrived 
there,  he  found  that  Plato  was  absent.     Awaiting  the  great 
teacher's  return,  he  qualified  himself  for  discipleship  by  thue 
years  of  arduous  study.      Had   he  squandered   Iii3  wealth  in 
dissipation,    as   the  babblers  reported,   he  could  not  ha. 
Collected  the  treasure  of  bo< ties  which    he   is   known    to  ban 
bought ;  for  in  those  days  it  was  almost  as  costly  to  create  a 
library  of  books  ns  in  our  own  to  create  a  gallery  of  pictures.* 
To  collect  books  and  to  read  them  nre  not  always  the  Hunt 
thing.       With  him  they    wcri_-  one  J   and  Plato,  alluding  to 
the    extraordinary    passion    he    displayed,    called    him    'the 
reader.'     His  writiugs  show  how  diligently  he  had  studied 
mil  accessible  litrratmv:  and  it  is  to  his  punctilious  quota- 
i  of  his  predecessors  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  many  fragments  of  ancient  thought.     So 
little  justice   is   there   in   Bacon's    sarcasm,    that    likr   an 
Bastera    despot   he  strangled   his  rivals  in  order   to   reign 

I ablj.t 


•  According  to  On  I  n  «,  ha  paid  i'"r  tfal  WOlkl  "f  Sretrsippcs  alone  three  Attic 
talents,  that  i*  about  "00L  of  our  money,  »  *u«n  not  to  bo  *pare«l  nut  of  ih"  proflta 
of  draft* wiling  unhiu  bra  merchant* prince.  In  our  own  day*  1,000/.  |ui>  l<rm 
paid  for  n  rare  oditiou  uf  au  It.-tliuu  potl  :  bnt  that  mi  BU  CI  lv  the  avidity  of  a 
collector's  furur  backed  by  the  wealth  of  OB  Knglish  nobleman.  Curious  details  on 
.      f   boob  ill  U*  rwil  iii    M  i  i..t<.ri  :    Dwtrrituiuni 

mpra  U  anticktti  Italian*.  Diss.  X1JII.  Compare  also  Hkkkkm:  Gwhuhtt  rfrr 
eUMmehen  iAlUratur  im  Mittdalter.  Wcrki.  1822,  IV.  la  our  days  of  eluap 
litemtars — cheap,  because  wo  burn  cheap  paper,  nod  Uial  because  wc  wear  Liron 
instead  of  wixiMcu  clothe* — these-  details  seem  to  render  (he  darkness  of  tbfl  dark 
age*  ii  ..hie. 

t  Aristotle's  precepts,  no  lew  than  bit  practice,  answer  thin  accusation.    Sro 
N'Uj'li.  II.  1.  996;  ft  Cirlo,  I.  10,  27C;  and  J)r  Anima,  LI.    Bi 

whose  enmity  vras  Tiralonl  sad  !  who  declares  that 

i.Kje  cs use  of  this  hatred  was  tb>-  abuse  which  Aristotle  heaps  on  Qm  *nitC9 
whom    his    best  idea*  ar<    stolon       I'athitii     EMsoUMsMwl 
qtuUmcr,  Bale,  168),  from  which   learned   but  untrustworthy  work   some  : 

v   drawn.      The   lint   volume   contain*   a   life   and  a  list  of  it  lit-  Minn' 
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When  Aristotle  came  to  Athens  the  splendour 
life  was  fast  departing,  and  near  at  hand  was  the  tow.  r- 
ing  greatness  of  Macedon,  so  soon  to  overshadow  her  on  the 
plains  of  Chrcroneia.     Tin-  lie  Ag^ 

IVrieles,  and  was  rising  on  the  Age  of  Alt  F-  t  siity 

years  Pericles  had  ceased  to  thunder  from  the  bona 
ceased   to    eommunh-ate  his  agitating  stimulus  to  art  an-1 
politics;  had   ceased  to   adorn  tlu-  lu-uutifiil  city   with  his 
BOniftoaaoa     aud    taste.       Sophocles     and     Euripides    w 
gone;  and  the  grand  and  puil-.-tie  drama  they  had  BnfcM 
to    applauding    thousands,    had     fallen     into    *he    hands   of 
I'laiivni.ii.    Cl.ophon,  and  Theodectes  (the  last   the  fri. 
of  Aristotle),   whose  efforts   to  make   rhetoric    Bi 
place  of  poetry  point  t-d  nnnustakahly  towards  decline, 
tophaues  no  long*  E  laughed  at  the  ahsurdities,  and 
the  OURUpllou  <>f  his  time,  in  riotous  and  reckless  farces, 
which  too  often  wilfully  misrepresented  persons  and  ideas 
essentially  wise  and  nohle.      Ko  flioal   prose  writer  BXCfiel 
Xenuphon  reraaiued  ;  not  one  pod  ol '•  •niineuce. 

But  if  a  sunset,  it  was  etill  a  glorious  sunset,  with  some 

work«,  -with  an  MMOt  of  MI  thr   Peripatetics.     In  the  thirl  bonk  there  b  * 
TiUuu'  ne  passage*  in  which  A.  rvim  to  his  own  writing.- 

lection  •uliN-quont.ly  nied  and  expanded  by  Rrrra.  but  without  the  adcnowli'lg- 
■Mat dm  ii  ■'. .  i.  I i  m  Tkt  adralaiM  girnaaaxpoahiaaafflM  ■eiaiao' 
agreement  between  tbo  doctrines  of  A.  nod  Plato.  Had  the  ohler  writers, 
third  Tolnroethe  point*  of  difference  arc  noted.  In  thr  prefect  he  complain*  ef  '•'< 
loflolta  to  pbUoaophflH  (p.  2H1-2).  and  sarcastically  odds  that  there  in  no  ami** 
Bon   ■•.it-     (8sau  modems,  coopling  &ia  ■oppose!  .nib.  ibest!*** 

of  I'm-,  viiiiicj.  have  nrgiiml  tli..i    Blppoi  it  tic  fiu-l  >« 

that  Hippocrates  «•  nraliMiod,  and  in  thi   '  ben  i»  »  sketch  of  hi*  i 

<   i     In  lbs  box  l^rnnuo  givra  full  tipisssjqii  tu  hm  antagoaiaa. 

Giokuamo  BaOaTO,  in  spite  <■(  hia  own  opposition  la  ili«  penpatetie  rj 
wilh  naumtltaa  contempt  of  PaTBIBO,  U   'BI  -"  I 
habrati  mi  eon  toaue  diaoaaaioni  penpal 

Has  not  understood  th«  Btagirite,  bo)  Only  roii.l  atvl  to-t< 
onfi-ritu  sou   mill'  «llri   icrwi  niilori  alnici  t-  riTni.  t 

graixliH^iinii  fulicji  non  aohi  seur  lien   con  an  gnu 

epropoaito.'     Ik  la   U<mm  I+incipw  ft    (Asa  {Qp*i  JtaJ..  I«ripng,  II 

Patbhbd  had  many  idJBlrwi  and  imitators;  •  notable  ons  i*  '.»'««, 

■<rnli,    >ui etrmi    Arid-trim   lihri  .   r,    16 19.       I    hare    not    bad  |1m 

courage  to  extend   miv  w»nil»riiura  further  through  this  rubbish  of 
sped  up  bj  I  [sata 
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sjihrnildur  of  the  aflcr-glow.  Great  memoriei  swelled  ara- 
bitiooa  minds.  Powerful  vibrations  were  still  felt  from 
Salamis,  Marathon,  and  I'latoaa.  Isocrates  uphold  tin; 
renown  of  Athenian  eloquence;  and  the  greater  Donio- 
sthene8  was  preparing  for  his  matchless  di-'plays.  Praxi- 
t  Its  was  at  work  Upon  statues,  the  very  copies  of  which 
were  for  centuries  to  be  the  despair  of  artists.  Scopas, 
Que  sculptor  of  the  immortal  Niobe  and  the  Venus  of  Milo, 

OCBfed   the  Athenians  with  his    Furies.      D 
with  drastic  energy,  despised  the  citizens  from  his  tub.     The 
schools  were  crowded  with  lilftfiWH  to  many  teachers.     In 
every    direction    there  itelleetiwil  activity    and    s<»eial 

ferment.  A  young,  keen  intellect  would  find  there  abun- 
< l:i j it  stimulus. 

As  years  ripened  his  intelligence,  and  free  intercourse 
with  eminent  men  procured  him  the  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunity of  display,  Aristotle  gradually  won  for  himself  a  fore- 
most position.  He  came  there  a  raw  ambitious  youth,  not 
only  with  the  disadvantages  of  inexperience,  but  with  those 
disadvantages  of  accent  and  manner  which,  in  the  eves  of 
supercilious  Athenians — the  Frenchmen  of  antiquity — made 
him  seem  almost  a  barbarian.  These,  however,  he  soon 
ified.  One  fact  recorded  of  him — that  he  was  -'.men hut 
given  GO  foppery  in  costume — implies  an  eager  sensitiveness 
to  approbation,  which  would  have  directed  his  attention  to 
anything  provincial  in  his  air.  Keen,  witty,  logical,  ami 
learned,  he  was  a  brilliant  talker,  and  in  that  city  of  talk. m 
eonld  hold  ilia  own  with  the  best  j  not  even  refraining  from 
oversy  with  his  great  master.  Without  pretending  to 
decide  the  much-vexed  question  of  his  ingratitude  towards 
Plato,  I  must  express  my  own  disbelief  in  the  accusation  | 
all  bough  it  is  very  credible,  and  by  no  means  derogatory  to 
him,  that,  differing  from  his  master  iii  east  of  mind,  as  well  as 
I  a  certain  fundamental  points  of  philosophy,  he  should  often, 
during  the  seventeen  years  they  were  together,  have  been 
seduced  into  warm,  and  sometimes  irritating,  discussions  with 
one  whom,  on  the  whole,  ho   considered  as  the  noblest  of 
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thinkers.      All  Opposition  h  a j.i  bo  be  construed  axan  offenr 
and  tf*  Aristotle's  criticisms  and  allusions  bo  Plato 
always  rennufeable  for  their  judicial  calmness,  tbej 

•r  any  approach  to  irreverence.     Often  in  antagonism — 
how  could  this  sine. rely  Im  ' — 1"'   is    D(  ver  in   hos- 

tility t<»  Plato.      Indeed,  in  t  ,    be  complains  of  the 

-ity   of  attacking   doctrines    held   by   'dear    fri 
udding,  *  It  a  Mur  duty  to  day  ••  hY-sh   and  Mood 

where  the  cause   of  Truth    is  at    stake,   especially  an  \\ 
philosophers;  loving  both,  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  give  tin 
preference    Co    Truth.'       It    is   a    timidity   unworthy  of  a 
noble    mind  to  shrink   from   intellectual  opposition,  as  an 
offence  against  friendship,  and  to  sup;  amotion 

(ear  of  misconstruction. 

Aristotle    remained     twenty    years    at    Athens.      De 
teen  of  these  years,  Pinto  was  first  his  master,  and 
his  friend.    His  health  was.  like  that  of  mosl  ardent  tn 

worker-,  delieal.  .      Il<    w.is  .-lu.rt  and  deader  in  persoti 
had  small    eyes,  and  an  affected  lisp.     Somewhat  given  t<» 
sarcasm  in  conversation,  he  made,  of  course,  m 
On  hearing  that  some  one  had  vituperated  him  in  his  ab- 
sence, he  humorously  said,  '  If  he  pleases,  he  may  beat  a** 
tn<>— in  ay  oOMnc*.1       His  heart  was  land,  as  was  man 
in  oertain  acts,  and  is  expressed  in  this  saying.  •  He  wb0 
has  many  (Heads  has  no  friends,"  which  profoundly   touel»«-'s' 
the  very  ©ore  of  the  subject,  and  may  be  paired  off  with  th's 
other  saying  of  his,  "A  friend  is  one  soul   in  two   I 
When  asked  how  we  should  behave  towards  friends,  he 
'  As  we  should  wi«h  them  fco  behave  towards  us.' 

Advancing    age    and    developm.  ni     DO    Is   Vt   D   the 
cidedly  scientific  bias  impressed  upon  his  studi. 

ed  him  to  take    tip  an  independent  position  With  respect 
to  Plato,  who  had  little  taste  for  physical  science,  and 
Entailed  naturally  withdrew  from  those  wry  subjects  to  wluVli 
In-    young   rival    wjih,  by  nature  and   early  bias,  stn 
determined.       Without  absolutely    opening  a    rival     -el ], 

Aristotle  gr&daaUt  gathered  roond  him  a  eirel  irate, 
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and  begftO,  «1  m-i n^r  Khe  last  years  of  his  Athenian  re>idence, 
in  f,'ivi-  It  i 

Among  the  listeners  was  Hermias,  the  tyrant  (or  ruler) 
of  Atarneus.  and  to  hiin,  by  invitation,  Aristotle  went,  on 
quitting  Athens,  niter  Plato's  death.  His  companion  on 
this  journey  tttt  EttMH -rates,  the  betf  loved  of  Plato's 
disciples.  What  was  the  object  of  their  visit  J  It  has  been 
Mnjectarod  that  Hermias  invited  them  to  frame  a  politicnl 
constitution.  The  s.-li.Miio,  if  .such  it  were,  was  frustrated  by 
the  assassination  of  Hermias.  and  tin-  fall  of  Atarneus  into 
Ian  hands.    The  two  philosophers  escaped  toMytflene, 

.  ing  with  them  Pythias,  11;  .-.  'opted  daughter  of  their 
friend  and  patron ;  and  Aristotle  subsequently  married  her, 
out  of  compassion  for  her  defenceless  position,  and  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  his  murdered  friend.  Worthy 
Of  special  reprobation,  as  indicating  the  peculiar  infelicity 
with  which  calumny  often  selects  its  [mints  of  attack,  i-:  iln- 
fact  that  his  friendship  for  Hermias,  and  generosity  toward 
IMhias,  furnished  the  cruel  thoughtlessness  of  scandal  with 
its  bitterest  accusal  i>  i  «■  nee  mow  may  be  seen  how 

in  this  life  men  are  punished  for  their  virtues ;  as  a  set 
perhaps,  to  the  rewards  which  often  crown  their  vices.      So 
reliance    can    he    placed   on   these   ancient   scam 
ne  call  Pythias  the  daughter,  and  others  the  com; u- 
bine,  of  Hermias.      It    is,   perhaps,  a  slight  objection  to  both 
these  ass.ii  in;  :-  tliat  Harmful  was  an  eunuch. 

Tu  the  memory  of  Hermias  he  raised  a  statue  at  Delphi, 
with  an  inscription;  on  which  net.  was  founded  a.  charge 
of  impiety.  Nor  was  the  memory  of  Pythias,  who  died  after 
giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  less  honoured  by  the  grateful 
husband.  In  his  will  he  enjoined  that  her  lames  should 
be  laid  In-side  his  own. 

He   had   not   long   been  at  Mytilene  before  he  received 

•  The  rtorjr  of  his  having  pruci is.  «1  nu  didlM  nl  this  lime,  which  iti  bindfld  ua 
ia  wfutca  by  bin  h  tesHOI  In  the  vml 

I    463,  llat  in  mcdic-uif  he  WU  onlj  ODO  of  thi  laity,  though  WOOatoi 
rhtl(M>i|ihi»e  uj*>u  it. 


Da 


iV..m  Philip  of  Macedon  the  magnificent  ofF.r  to  uml. 
Hi''  charge  of  the  young  Alexander.  From  this  it  ia  evi- 
dent that  his  reputation,  while  at  Athens,  must  have  ben 
•  lernble.  To  Macedon  ho  wont.  His  princely  pupil  was 
then  fourteen :  young  enough  to  receive  a  determining  bias, 
«.|ii  enough  bo  reran  the  intellectual  force  which  impressed 
licit   bias.     The  respectful  love  whir)  flue  intellect 

and  generous  sympathise  so  gladly  giro  to  their  fiai  in- 
str  in-torn  is  well  QBflffSSMcl  in  the  saying  of  Alexander 
bo  honoured  Aristotle  no  less  than  his  own  father;   for  if  to 
the  one  he  owed  life,  to  the  other  he  owed  that  which  made 
lite  valuable. 

t  the  tutor  and  pupil  might  promenade   in  the  c 
■httdfl  during  the  hours  of  instruction.  Philip  caused  a  gy 
jiiisiuui  to  I*   built  in  a  grove;  and  even  so  late  as  the  da; 
.  the  traveller  might  still  tea  the  ihadj  wal 

(TrspiTrarot)  ••villi  their  stone  seats  lor  resting-places.  Aris- 
totle remained  seven  years  in  Macedon ;  but  only  lour  of 
these  were  given  to  the  education  of  tho  prjnoe,  who  at 
'iu'i  lame    Regent.     Thus   while   Demosthenes  was 

thundering  against  the  ambition  of  Philip,  irho  ohriuu 
MJS< ledon  the  hegemony  of  Greece,  Aristotle  was  stimulating 
and  enlarging  the  mind  of  Alexander,  who  was  soon  to  carry 
the  Hilver  shields  of  Macedon  from    Syria    be    Egypt*    fan 

iahar  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indus  I 
».'iilf.     Popular  fiction  makes  the  great  tc  manj 

the  great  conqueror  on  this  splendid  expedition;  and  one 
regrets  that  this  is  a  fiction.  There  was,  indeed,  otber  work 
for  Aristotle  to  do,  which  the  life  of  camps  would  hardly 
have  advanced.  Still  the  expedition  would  bare  bean  I 
exjMrience  for  him;  and  his  observing  mind  could  not 
beheld  that  varied,  shifting  panorama  without  great  result 
To  have  passed  with  the  conquering  hosts  to  Tyre ;  to  have 
witnessed  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  ;  to  have  lived  through 
the  agitations  of  the  <la  v  at  Arbela,  when  the  countless  h 
of  Darius  were  assembled  on  the  plain  beneath  the  Koordt 
mountains,  and  there  were  slaughtered  like  sheep;  t 
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witnessed    the  successive    subjection   of  Babylon  ami   Suea, 
of  Persepolis  and  Ecbatana ;  and   finally  to  166   tl 
Dionysus,  maddened  with  the  insolence  of  success,  cut  oft" 
suddenly  in  his  youth  ;  these  were  grand  experiences  which 
one  regrets  to  think  were  lost  to  Aristotle. 

Although,  as  I  sai'h  tin-  relation  between  meets?  end 

pupil  lasted  only  four  years,  the  relation  of  friendly  counsel 
on  the  one  side,  and  magnificent  gratitude  on  the  other, 
continued.  Had  it  net  been  for  Alexander's  princely  nid, 
Aristotle'B  enormous  collections  could  not  have  been  mode. 
iid  is  uucxampled.  It  is  said,  but  not  on  trust  worthy 
authority,  that  Alexander  presented  him  with  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  talents,  which  represents  uearlj  two  hundred 
thousand  ponndfl  Of  our  money.  Few  critieal  readers  will 
believe  that :  and  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hittoria 
Animaliiui:,  quotes  with  approbation  the  estimate  of  a  prede- 
cessor, who  calculates  that  the  whole  revenue  of  Ma. 
would    not  have  furnished  BOOB  a   sum.     Still  if  we   make 

liberal  dednoMona,  and  strike  off  two-thirds  of  this  sum,  it 
leaves  a  splendid  .-urplus.  The  enormity  of  the  exaggeration 
points  to  an  enormous  sum.  Add  to  this  the  statement  of 
Pliny,  that  Alexander  gave  orders  to  his  hunters,  game 
keepers,  fishermen,  and  bird-catchers  to  furnish  the  philo- 
sopher with  all  the  material  he  might  desire — an  order  whi' h 

ice  placed  several  thousand  men  at  his  service.*  Put  at 
the  same  time  remember  it  is  Pliny  tl  00  DDaJcOS  the  statement, 
and  for  untrustworthincas  of  statement  he  OB&net  easily  be 
surpassed;   So   :hal    even  here  an  iinmeuse  exaggeration  mas 

uspected;  and  to  sum  up,  remember  that  although  Aris- 
totle must  have  had  a  large  collection  of  materials  before  bfl 
could  have  written  his  work  on  animals,  Humboldt  de< 


•  '111— dm  Mngno  repe  inflamuuto  vupidine  uimimliuni    uatuma   uosoontli, 

li,  Buramo  in  omni  JiKtriun  riro.  nli'i'H't 
inilliu  lioiiiinum  lii  I  -i.v  OnecN  pantt  j"  •■•  qhpi 

t.'iiAir.t,  mei  .  .juitiuMjiii'  mnii,  aim 

piannae,  aviaria   in   curs  arant  ,   M  <jnnl   tiaquom  gentium  ignoranit.ur  ah  ro.'— 
Piojii  If.  »iil.  17- 
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that  there  Ea  no  trace  in  thai  work  ofaoj  acquaintance 

animals  first  luv  igh  Alexander's  expedition. 

After  an  absence  of  twelve  yean,  B.Q.  885,  Aristotle 

appeared  in  Athens,     lie  found  the  Acad' 
pied  by  bis  friend  Xenoeratca ;  so  that  some  other  place  had 
to  be  sought  where  he  might  open  a  school.     This  he  found 
at  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  b 
<>f  A  poll..  Lykeios,  founded  by  Pisistratus,  nnd  embelli 

by    I't-rii  li  s.      It    was    tin-    most    splendid  of  the  Ath 
gymnasia,  CODaJstlOg   of  a  mass  of  editions  SWTOUnded  with 
gardens,  avenues,  and  a  sacred  grove.     It  had  its  spa 
,-  with  portiooos,  theatres  for  professors,  id  pro- 

■idea,   baths,   an  arena   for   wrestling   matches,    and    I 
stadium  for  foot-race*.     The  will-  were  adorned  with  p 
inga  ;  the  gardens  and  walki  ware  famished  with  seats.     But 
we  must  not  suppose,  as  many  suppose,  that  this  establish- 
nii  mi   was  placed  under  the  direction  « f  Aristotle,  01 

i.l   any   voire  in  its  affairs.      He  simply  n 
■Ion  In  teach  in  tin-  morning  and  evening  at 

a  ponnia  defa  was  the  mure  acceptable  because  the 

shady    walks   offered    facilities   to    his    aCCOStOl  ibH  of 

walking  to  and   fro  during  the  delivery  of  lectures.     TV 
name  of  Peripatetics  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
given    to   his   disciples   on   account   of  this  habit:   1> 
aoOOxding  to  the  test iniony  of  Tbeophrastus  and  Lyeon.  '.li«' 

e  itself  was  named  o  iripiwarot,  tb  nv  j 

bablj  gars  the  Ixtle  to  his  school.     This  suggestion  i 

mead  by  the  pzaetfoe  In  other  cases;  for  we  find  the 
schools  designated  by  the  places  where  thej  were  founded, 
unli  163  when  some  peculiarity  in  doctrine  gave  the  1  it  If  ;  thus 
tin  Academy,  the  Porch,  the  Garden,  Megura,  nnd  Cyrene, 
BereraUj  gave  names  to  schools;  but  never  was  .a  name 
b<»rrowed  from  some  casual  peculiarity  in  the  mo 
lecturing.  Moreover,  Aristotle  was  by  no  means  singul 
this  practice  of  promenading  while  he  taught. 


the 
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For  1  li jrl :•  mi  v.Mrs  he  continued  teaching,  m ml  OOmposing 
his  immortal  treatises;  powerfully  impressing  the  crowd  of 
eager  disciples,  but  probably  regarded  with  angry  suspicion 
by  the  patriots,  owing  to  hia  connection  with  Alexander, 
And  now  came  the  electric  shock,  shaking  Athens  to 
Ii.t  foundations,  and  agitating  her  with  tumult  uarv  hope*  I 
the  Great  Conqueror  was  no  more!  At  once,  and  with 
exultant  energy,  the  anti-Macedonian  party  took  tin-  lead 
in  public  affairs.  Aristotle  necessarily  was  in  peril;  for 
although,  in  truth,  his  life  hud  been  blameless  of  politiral 
intrigue,  and  no  colourable  accusation  could  be  raised  against, 
hint   OB    that    score,   if  Only    because  ho  was  excluded  from 

politics]  tnfloscoe ;  *  yet  u  t  fee  Egn&r,  a  philosopher,  and  a 

friend  of   Maeedon,   he     was   trebly    odious  to   the  jHjlitieal 

leaders;    ami    a    pretext    for  BCCKI  itJOQ    W8t    raised    on     B 

ground  "  ii  pretexts  are  always  easily  raised  and  are 

alway     bus     rone — irroligion.     Ho  was  accused  of  blasphemy, 

and  of  paying  divine  honours  to   mortals.       And  who  were 

these    mortal.-'  In'    had    honoured?      His    friend   and  his  v,  iff. 

nay  seem  fmolous;   but   too   well  he  knew  the 

it  of  the   multitude  to  hope  that  the  absurdity  of  the 

charge  would  h  •    i   guarantee    for  his  safety.     Mobs  seldom 

reason,  rarely    examine.     The  bfamelBBB  life  and   lofty  soul 

of  Socrates   had   been   no  defence   against   the    charges  of 

is;    aud  Aristotle    quitted    Athens,    'not  to  give  the 

Athenians  a  second  opportunity  of  committing  a  sacrilege. 

against  philosophy.' 

He    retired    to    Chalcis    in    Eubcea.      There  he  wrote   an 

alabox  nee  of  his  conduct,  and  exposed  tin.'  ealmnnies 

lated    about    him.       But    his    health,    always    delicate, 
and  ked    by    unremitting    study,    rapidly    gate 

way.     The    Athenians,  on    his    refusal    to  appear    in    answer 

iiunons  of  the  Areopagus,  deprived  him  of  citizen- 
ship, and  all  the  honours  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 
An    idle    sentence    of  death    was    passed;  hut    nature    had 

*  Tki*  poiinViil  aititu  Vuoiuly  i<ot  furtb  in  Mr.  Coxuuevk'i  iah 

olitiixi  uf  tlw  1'iAilk*,  1/judun.  ISftfl 
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.ih-i  ady  writ  ton  that  in  terms  that  were  not  idle. 

lit;  died  iii  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  ago,  B.C.  JJ22,  only  ■ 
few  months  before  the  great  orator,  Demosthenes,  also  an 

exile. 


lis 


s 

in.' 


His  will,  whieh  may  he  md    in    Diogenes  Lacrt 
of  his  tin  >u-_'bt  tul  kindness.      His  daughter  Pythias,  hiss- 

•machus,  his  adopted  son  Nicnnor,  and  his  concubine 
Herpyllis,  are  all  duly  provided  for,  and  some  of  bis  slav« 
arc  emancipated,  others  rewarded. 

The  purposes  of  this  History  render  it  tinnecessary  to 
enter  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
various  writings  whieh  have  passed  under  his  name*  had  I 
the  scholarship  which  could  justify  such  ft  digression.     The 

rfooi  reader  will  easily  timl  abundant  material  on  this  tt 
all   cognate    points.      We   have  here  rather  t<  ler  the 

nature  of  his  achievements.  The  first  thing  which  must 
strike  every  one    is   theii    ■  - ;  i .  •  ■-  -  logMBdlO   frXtSl  :  >  lied  in 

the  history  of  literature.     In  all  brandies  of  th« 

ei.Hnated  he  was  proficient.      He  wrote  on   Pol  [ivillg 

the  outlines  of  fcWO  hundred  ami  fifty-fire  const  it u*  \en 

the  little    treatise  on    tli  which  is    still  extant,  if 

th' .ught  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  works  yet  written;  un.l 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  knew  it  by  heart,  declared  that  he  found  it 
of  daily  in    its    application    t>>  our  own   time. 

Ethics,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic  are  still  by  many  held  to 
authoritative  and  unsurpassed.  His  Metaphysics  would 
i       If  suffice  to  fou  a!    renew  n.       His  fragment 

Poetics  is  perhaps  the  most  \aluahle  of  all  ancient  erirical 
writing.      A  ml  u  if  these  were  not   titles  enough,  we    must 

now  add  the  several  aeientaflc  works,  which  form  the  specdal 

i"|.|,  n  of  this  volume;  these  embrace  Physics,  Astronomy. 
Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Psychology.  With 
•Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Ave    I  .   'His  seal  is  upon  all  the 

BOtonOOBj  and  bla  BpeOOlal  ions  have  meiliately  or  Immediai 
deterniiin-d  tho-e  of  all  subsequent  the  '.    i-  '      1 1 ■    ; •  I, 

oi  ;;  1 1  id  kemperamont,  axpi ■•  ihosolf  with  j 

emphasis:   >  He  penetrated  into  the  whole  nil:.  things. 


iu  u 
d  of 
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and  subjected  its  scattered  wealth  to  intelligence  ;  and  to 
him  the  greater  number  of  the  nliilii.sophtaa]  sciences  owe 
their  origin  and  distinction.'* 

Such  an  intellectual  phenomenon  must  always  excite 
astonishment.  Let  us  form  what  opinion  we  may  of  his 
philosophy,  ITS  cannot,  withhold  our  admiration  of  the  v 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind.  Nor  is  this  his  aobf 
claim.  He  is  admirable  for  the  intense  urgency  of  Lis  mini 
in  seeking  stii.ntijh'  explanations  of  phenomena,  at  a  period 
i  such  explanations  were  novelties ;  and  for  the  domi- 
nant inductive  tendency  which  led  him  on  all  subjects  to 
collect  the  facts  before  reasoning  on  them.  The  contrast  he 
preeenti  bo  Pbto  in  tbia  respect  Is  as  modi  to  his  adranv 
tago  as  the  contrast  in  respect  of  literary  power  is  to  his 
disadvantage. f 

•  Hw»kl:  OwA.  4m  FSMbl  ,  LS39,  II.  298. 

"Contrast  is  felicitously  UMamtod  by  M(i  iiki.  fa  tin-  following  piuuMge :— 

:  pausing  from  tht»  work"  nf  Plato  i"  tbOM  of  An-iw!.    i«  struck  first 

of  all  with  the  rutin-  ihwci  of  that  dramatic  form  ivnd  that  dr.inmtir  baling  willi 

which   be   has   bM  Bu     !  Uniltar.      Tho   living   human    boing*   with  whom    I.,     h .■■- 

il   have   passed   away.     J'rodirus,  I'rolsgorna,  and   Hippiaa  are  no   I 

lounging  npmi  ili-i:  COW  dm  amidst  groups  of  mlmir  10  wnlka 

•long  the  tr*ll»  •■■■  BO  reading*  botidj  tin-  Ilissus,  no  lively  ■jnpocfa 

giving  OMMi M  to  '  ton  .  DO  Orttiu,  recalling  tin-  ltdrici  ha 

had  hoard  in  the  <:  y.ntli,  )■•)■■  i «    In    b|    m.    |  tyrtnt,  r.f  ancient  and 

glnriofls    republics  ;   above   all,  no   BoenUa    faffing  a    centre  to  those  various 

groap*.     Pome  little  mif  for  the  loas  of  so  runny  clear  and  beautiful  pictures 

A  i;»,  by  every  one,  but  by  fnr  tin:  grmtor  portion  of  render*  will 

•  that  they   have  Rinple  oompenwiti'ti  in  Um   (MeUoB  and  philosophical 

dignity  of  \he  tre»ti.*.u  fur  tho  rich  no  n  and  variety  of  tho  dialogue." — MonA  9nd 

lyrical  Phtivuiphy,  185",  I.  102. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Arihtotlb's  Method. 


Am.  philosophy    i«   cither   mi   . .1  .jc  t iv-.-   inquiry  into  th 
hi  i"iia  of  Tilings,  "r  ;i   subjective   inquiry   into   the  relations 
of  IdeM.      We  begin  by  forming  conceptions  of  phenomena. 
aii'l  then  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  those  conceptions 
reoohl  ■  !  |     in  ■>nd    inquiry  B   the 

genesis  of  our  knowledge  •""•>  in  so  doing,  to 
U*t  ween  its  ohjec tire  and  Babje  ementB;  1»<  t  *.-. 

.i  by  Hbe  r,  and  what  .'<M>y  the 

mind.     This  separation  has  been  attempted   with  more  01 
less  success  in  all  ages  of  philosophy;   but   it   was  onlj  in 

Kant  Him!  1!  was  attempted  villi  b  deai  ooned 
speculative    1 1 ii (••  ii banes,      We  dull  in   the   oonrse  of  our 
Kiirvi-y  bare  inanv  opportunities  of  watching  the  attempt; 
;  n. I  we  moat  fix  our  attention  on  Aristotle  ai  the  first  who 
arranged  Bpeoolatsre  questions  in  raeh  i    ijsl  ima  le  form 

a-    stimulated    and    raggested    the   research.      II.-   not    only 
resumed  all  the  speculations  of  his  predecessors,  and  placed 
ill.  in  iu  a  dealer  tight  by  his  redistribution  of  their  i 
tions, — he   not   onlj   condensed   the  racQlating   vapoorj  of 

philosophy  into   tangible   systems:    he  constructed   an   OrgS- 

non  whereby  all  research  might  be  o  Hi  led  on. 

Plato  had  rightly  discerned  that        m ••■  could  only  be  of 
I  ji  i  \  araall  (as  we  should  say,  general  propositions) :  the  great 
question  which  presented  Itself  following  this  was,  li 
wi  arrive  a1  these  general  propositions?    What  an  then 

Is?     And    the    importance   of   this  qui 
when  we  reflect  that,  widely  as  modern  science  did 
ancient  science,  both  agree  in  founding  their  prinoipl 
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general  propositions,  the  difference  arising  in  the  routes  by 
which  these  propositions  have  been  Bought)  and  the  gua- 
rantees they  offer.  Iu  modern  science  universal*  are  the 
highest  generalities  of  accurate  quautital  ive  research.  Often 
transcending  the  limits  of  actual  experience,  they  are  ftiw&Jfl 
founded  on  experience,  and  are  strictly  conformable  with  all 
we  know,  or  think.  As  abstract  expressions  of  the  observed 
order  they  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  displaced  ly 
expressions  more  accurately  representing  that  order.  They 
recognised  as  purely  sulyet  i  ve.  In  ancient  science  tiny 
were  never  suspected  to  have  on  objective  reality.  Th.y 
I'v  most  thicken  believed  to  exist  quite  independently 
oftfas  knowing  mind  •  :ind  it  was  the  primary  aim  of  BCienJ  8 
to  find  them  as  existences  j  when  found,  they  needed  no 
i'nntV.mtation   with  reality,  tiny  were  self-diselosed  and  8elf- 

sustaiued. 

ir  la  hen  £bai  lfcfl  fundamental  difference  between  ancient 

Bad  modern  philosophy  begins,  and  it  is  only  another  form 

of  the    fundamental   difference  between  the  Subjeetive  anil 

Methods.     In    Aristotle   we   are  called   upon   to 

salute  the  dawn  of  the  Objective  Method,  although  many 

iries  hud  to  elapse  before  that  dawn  couhl  widen  into 

day.      From   causes    which   I   have   elsewhere   explained.'' 

Mined  employment  of  Hlfl    Subjective  Method  was 

inevitable ;    nevertheless  Aristotle  may  be  truly  styled  the 

:    of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  since  he  fust  announced 

its  leading  principles;  and  annonncei  them  with  a  com- 

less   and  precision   not   surpassed    by  Bacon   himself. 

is,    indeed,    a    radical    defect    in    his    conception    of 

Method,  but    it   is   a   defect  not  less  visible  in  the  Novum 

"mot,  and  is  common  to  all  tl  raatta  axposiiSons 

of  Method  that  b  been    published.      This    defect   is 

the   absence   of  the   due   recognition   of  Verification.     All 

writer-   implicit  U    reoognsSfl   Verification  as  the  inseparable 

uttendant   of  Observation,  Induction.  ..ml    Deduction;    but 

•  Jrlthtki  AQmj  *  •ki-ncr.  pp.  45-100. 
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they  do   not  explicitly,  and  emphatically,  assign  to  i 
primary  importance  it  should   hare ;    they  do  not  trace  in 
its   neglect   the   canse   of  ever?  failun*.     Overlooking 
defect,   men  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  unquestionable 
I  H-t   that  Aristotle  and  Bacon  failed  egregion&ly  in  sci> 
research,  in  spite  of  their  conception  of  scientific  M.  I 
and  this   failure   has   sometimes   been    made   a  groonu 
denying  the  value  claimed  fur  Method.      Bui 
contradiction  disappears  on  close  examination.     The  failure 
is   then  traced  to    a    radical  in    the  M>. 

A    discrepancy   is   disclosed   between    the  principles  v 
Aristotle  and    Bacon    implicitly    taught,  and  the   pri 
actually  employed. 
We  will  first  inquire  what  thus.,  principles  were.    In  d 

OB]  nsition  to  Plato,  who,  denying  the  validity  of  tin-  .-. 
i.i:i.l<-  intuitions  the  ground  of  all  time  knowledge,  A.. 

lit  his  basis  in  sensuous  perception.    Anticipating  Bacon, 
he  affirmed   that   it  was  wiser  bO  d  -  -omplex 

nomena  of  sense  than  to  resolve  them  into  abstractions— 
'  melius  est  imturam  secare  quam  abstt 

was  on    Exp.  and  Induction:    the  one  furnishing  the 

lenticular   facts,  from    which  the   other  found  a    pathway  tO 

ral  facts — or  laws.+  ia  im- 

possiblcf  Tlato  held  that  the  deceptions  of  sense  justified 
scepticism  of  all  sense-knowledge  (<nra7i)r  fietrrij  17  &A  tm*1 
onndrcov  cnetyti).      Allltoi  .  taught  t ha: 

did  not  arise  from  the  senses  being  false  nieilia,but  from  the 
wrong  interpretations  we  put  on  their  testimony.     Ma 
deceptions  may  thence  arise;   but  each  sense  speaks  tn. 
far  as  it  speaks  at  ull.§     It  is  from  sense  we  gain  Che  know 

e  of  particulars.     It  is  from   [sanction  we  gain  tin 
knowledge  of  universals.     Agreeing  with  Plato  that  .v 

•    r  Or,,..  11, 

t   iwayntyh  Slj  })  irh  t»»  uatiKotna  M  rA  urn&Aov  tpotai.      7hj4r,   I.    10. 
■ItO    I  1.  6. 

J    o<-8<   ml  A  ru.",  t»    «Vr*r  /4*  pit?  aioH«*»n  i»ra.      A-  &«»#«,    VI.    «'>, 
Ani»„i,  HI.  8.  432. 

8   ib  Anit*a,  111.  3  ;  Mflaph.,  IV.  5;  and  elMVUW. 
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is   only  concerned  with   univcrsals,  he  affirmed  that  these 
could  only  be  reached  tlirough  experience. 

This  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  experience-philosophy  or 
'  Empiricism,'  so  often  urged  as  a  reproach  against  Aristotle.* 
Hegel  boldly  denies  the  charge.  Science  regards  the  a  W  ■- 
sation  as  an  eulogy.  Unhappily,  even  by  Aristotle,  experi.  mi  u 
bOO  frequently  neglected  and  too  carelessly  interrogated. 
The  vigilance  of  scientific  scepticism  was  wanting.  Yet  at 
times  In-  Mollis  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
securing  his  basis  before  attempting  to  build.  4  Let  Bfl  first 
lili.lersl.in.l  the  fa. -Is,  ami  then  "'.■  may  seek  tor  their  canscs.'t 
There  are  many  passages  in  which  he  distinctly  disapproves 
of  the  fatal  tendency  to  eke  out  deficiencies  of  observation  by 
mere  guesses,  and  to  rely  on  those  games  as  on  observations. 
Of  auch  passages  four  may  here  be  given  : — 

I.  Speaking  of  the  parthenogenesis  of  bees,  be  says, 
'  Tin  re  are  not  facts  enough  to  warrant  a  conclusion,  and 
more  dependence  must  lie  placed  on  facts  tbau  on  reason- 
ings, which  must  agree  with  facts.'}: 

II.  Speaking  i.f  H  Jn'iility.  sifter  noticing  the  opinions  of 
his  predecessors,  and  even  suggesting  an  a  priori  argument 
himself,  he  says,  '  But  such  a  proof  is  far  too  abet 

empty  (toot).  For  reasons  not  drawn  from  the  inherent 
pTJOOiplea  Of  things  (t<wp  oUsmif  apx&i')  are  empty,  and  only 
seem  to  exphiin  them,  just  Bfl  only  those  are  geometrical 
■  i  which  are  deduced  from  geometrical  principles;  so 
nlso  in  nil  other  sciences.  Theempty  argument  seems  potent, 
but  is  powerless. '§ 

III.  Speaking  of  those  who  held  a  certain  astronomical 
view,  he  says,  they  did  so  because  their  thoughts  were  not 

in-  phenomena,  and  the  discovery  of  the  causes, 

they  endeavoured  to   tnakcj  Kbj   phenomena*   MXMBpond 

with     their    o|)iuions.||      And     still     more    strongly    in    this 


•  Et«i  »o  lul#  »«  ScKiKiruvii  iiku,  who  urges  it.  in  b\»  History  of  Philosophy. 
t   Ik  J.       .1    i    mo. 

J   Ik  H.n.T    fain  if,  1JL  Id.  780  |  IUi.,  II.  8,  7*8. 
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These  philosopher*,  treating  of  phenomena. 


•  hi.  h  ha 


correspond  with 


the 


rightly  oon 

first  principle*,  bat  redace  everything  to  certain  prescribed 
notions  (vps*  nm  Sofa*  Zptrpfrat),  and  they  persist  in 
in  spite  of  ail  contradiction,  as  if  they  won  in  ppajaennon  of 
true  principles,  as  if  these  ought  not  rather  to  be  educed 
from  the  phenomena.'* 

IV.  'The  reason  why  men  do  not  sufficiently  attei 
the  facts  is  their  want  of  experience.     Hence  those  accus- 
tomed to  phjsical  inquiries  are  mare  oompe 
the  principles  which  have  an  extensive  application  : 
others  who  hare  been  accustomed  to  many  assumptions  with- 
out  the  confrontation  of  reality,  easily  lay  down  prim 
because  they  take  few  things  into  consideration.     It  h 
to  distinguish  those  who  argue  from  facts  and  those  who 
argue  from  notion 

Instead  -usting  knowledge   tarred    Ehroo 

senses,  and  placing  unhesitating  reliance  on  know 
rired  from  intuitions,  he  declared  t  I  an  Battling  but 

the  prodnct*  of  reason.     Reason  separates,  by  abstra< 
the  ]>articular  objects  fron  Um  il  relatione,  i.i.  those 

relations  which  these  objects  hare  in  common.     Am 
modern  Psychology,  he  taught,  confusedly  indeed, 
always  consistently,  that  intelligence  is  a  1 
that  the  understanding  is  built  up  from  sensuous  materials; 
each  particular  sensation  gives  rise  to  a  sensuous  taste,  and 
the  permanence  of  this  state  is  Memory  ;  from  Memun 
first,  ilixtinrtiimx;  and  finally,  after  many  repetitions,  erperi- 

I  from  experience  a,  path*  ace,  that] 

way  being  Induction.     Plato  taught  that  all  K:  ..•  was 

n  luinurence — a  revival  of  pre-existent  Ideas.    From  anyone 

.ill  others, oaring  to  the  logical  c« 

existing  between  them.     In  di  itrudietion  t  • 

Aristotle  maintained   that  complete  knowledge  couM 


•  D*  Ctrf",  III.  a.  3o«. 
f  Jk  G>*  ''  '•■-■■■  J    -'■ 
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arise  out  of  complete  experience;  end  Ho  significantly  points 
•lit  the  danger  of  the  Platonic  Method,  which  neglects  facte, 
and  rashly  concludes  a  general  proposition  from  a  few  par- 
li'-nhirs.* 

In  indicating  the  way  we  are  to  arrive  at  general  truths, 
he  expresses  himself  with  a  precision  unsurpassed  by  moderns. 
'We  must  not,'  he  says,  'accept  a  general  principle  from 
logic  only,  but  must  prove  its  application  to  each  fact,  for  it 
is  in  facts  that  we  must  seek  general  principles,  and  these 
must  always  accord  with  the  facts.' f     Nor,  while  thus  insist- 
ing on  Observation,  was  he  wholly  without  a  perception  of 
the  value  of  that  aid  to  inquiry,  which  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  a  modem   invention,   1   mean  Experiment.     He  did  not, 
1,  see  its  importance  as  moderns  have  seen  it;  for,  not 
I  i  v  apprehending  the  necessity  of  Verification,  he  failed 
prebend  the  true  purpose  of  Experiment,  winch  is  simply 
■    means  of  verify  ing  the  neeuraey  of  data,  and  conclusions 
hypothetical  or  theoretical.     But  he  refers  to  it,  and  even  to 
vivisection,   often  enough  to  mislead  a  modern  worshipper 
into  the  belief  that  this  great  instrument  of  scientific  re- 
i  was  distinctly  recognised  by  him.     Hero  are  a  few  of 
t lie  passages  !  haw  noticed.} 

II    refers  to  the  experiment  of  tying  or  removing  the  right 
I  of  the  male,   previous  to  congress,  in  disproof  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  B0X6I  are  derived  from  the  right  and  left 
testes.^     He  refers  to  the  experiment  of  removing  the  eyes 
from  young  birds,  to  show  that  these  organs  ■  ■  »le  of 

I  '  reproduced,  a  capability  not  observed  in  adult  birds. || 
Although  he  places  the  seat  of  motive  power  in  the  heart, 
yet  he  refers  to  the  experiment  of  removing  the  heart  from 


•   TJr  Of*  ft  Core ,  I.  2. 

I  I"<9B,  A«r  Sr  ravra  ub  nine  rf  \iyy  ieat6\ov  kafiu*, 
4X><k  *oJ  fm\  T«r  HoBttaSra  nal  t»k  m«#i>t£<k.  It'  imp  isal  T«i»«  Katfaw  (^rovfitr 
tuiyaot,  ««»  /$.'  4r  i+afuAmw  ouiptQa  l<i»  airroit. 

j   M.  fluunkuan  St.-Hiujbb  bite  pointed  out  erreral  others  in  ilio  itiirvdue- 

•  hi*  work  L*  Mitivrtfvgit  (TAriiloit,  P«ri»,  1863. 
f  Ik  Oner.  An< 
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ences?  Men  had  before  imagined  that  things  wore  great, 
and  heavy,  and  black  or  brown;  Plato  separated  the  qualities 
of  greatness,  weight,  and  colour,  and  made  these  qualities 
new  existences. 

Having  disproved  the  notion  of  Ideas  being  Existences, — 
in  oilier  words,  of  General  Terms  being  anything  more  than 
the  expressions  of  the  Relations  of  individual  things, — 
Aristotle  was  driven  to  maintain  that  the  Individual  Things 
B  1. 06  existed.  But,  if  only  individuals  exist,  only  by  sensation 
can  they  be  known  ;  and,  if  we  know  them  by  sensation,  how 
is  the  Universal,  to  itaffoXov,  ever  known — how  do  we  get  ab- 
stract ideas?  This  question  was  the  more  pertinent  I'M,., 
science  could  only  be  a  science  of  the  Universal,  or,  as  wo 
moderns  say,  u  science  of  general  truths  ;  now  inasmuch 
as  Aristotle  agreed  with  Plato  in  maintaining  that  sense 
li  um  with  science,*  which  is  always  founded 
on  general  irulhs  (Universal*),  it  was  needful  for  him  to 
show  how  we  could  gain  scientific  knowledge. 

Plato's  solution  of  the  problem  has  already  been  exhibited  | 
it  was  the  ingenious  doctrine  of  the  soul's  reminiscence  of  a 
former  apprehension  of  truth,  awakened  by  thoBe  traces  of 
Ideas  which  sensa  i  overed  in  Things.      This  solution 

did  not  satisfy  Aristotle.  He,  too,  was  aware  that  reminis- 
was  indispensable  ;  but  by  it  he  meant  reminiscence  of 
previous  experience,  not  of  nn  anterior  state  of  existence  in 
the  world  of  Ideas.  By  seusation  we  DfireftlTO  j 'articular 
things;  I  ><m  we  perceive  the  general  in  the  particular. 

Sensation  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge :  but  we  have  am 

' .  v  besides  that  of  sensation  ;  we  have  Memory.      Having 

1  many  thing-  member  our  sensation*,  ami  \>. 

that  remembrance  we  are  enabled  to  dlSOacn  wherein  things 
resemble  and  wherein  they  differ;  and  this  Memory  then  be- 
:  '  v.  ■!  ibjj  B  general  conception  is  formed:  thiB 
:nt  is  lieln.iion.  The  natural  method  of  investigation,  he 
says,  is  to  collect  all  the  facts  or  particulars,  and  afterwards 
108  from  these  the  general  causes  of  all  things  aud  their 

•  Aiutfft.  /W.,  Lit. 
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""  This  is  aCOC  uni.lislifd  hvlnduetion.  the  patlm. 
particulars  to  generals.     Man  alone  has  this  art.     Tl 

ion  between  brutes  and  men  is  that  the  former,  although 
they  have  Memory,  have  no  Experience;  that  is  to  say.  ham 
not  the  art  which  converts  Memory  into  Experience — the  art 
it  Induction.     Man  is  the  reasoning  animal. 

That  Aristotle  meant  Induction  by  the  art  of  win'. 
speaks  as  furnished  by  experience,  may  be  prov. 
luminous  passage  of  the  Metaphysics.  *  Art  commences  when, 
from  a  great  number  of  Experiences,  one  general  conc»- 
is  forme.  1  which  will  embrace  all  similar  cases.'  t  And,  lest 
there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  of  his  definition,  he 
proceeds  to  illustrate  it.  !  Thus:  if  yon  know  that  a  certain 
remedy  has  cured  Callias  of  a  certain  disease,  and  thai  Qtf 
same  remedy  has  produced  the  same  effect  on  Socrates,  and 
on  several  other  persons,  that  is  Experience-,  but  to  know 
that  11,  certain  remedy  will  cure  all  [icrsons  attacked  with 
that  disease  is  Art:  for  Experience  is  the  knowledge  of  in- 
dividual things  (raw  KaOtKaara) ;  Art  is  that  of  Universal* 
(twc  ka$6\ov).' 

Hear  him  again  :  'Experience  furnisl  s  of 

every  science.  Thus  Astronomy  is  grounded  on  observat  ion : 
for,  if  we  were  pr»perhj  to  observe  the  celestial  phenomena, 
we  might  demonstrate  the  tow  which  regulate  them.  She 
Bame  applies  to  other  sciences.  If  tec  omit  nothing  that  oh- 
■  '  .i  MM  afford  us  respect mg  pKmomentt,  we  could  easily 
furnish  the  demonstration  of  all  that  mini  its  of  being  de- 
monstrated, and  illustrate  that  which  is  not  su>  of 
demonstration.' J  And,  in  another  place,  arhen  abandon*  I 
in  his  investigation  by  phenomena,  he  Mill  not  bawd  an 
assertion.  '  We  must  wait.'  he  savs,  '  for  farther  phenomen 
siuce  phenomena  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  concl 
of  reason.' 

Looked  at  in  ageneral  way,  the  Aristotelian  Method 

•  Analt/l.  /w.,  i.  41  ;  comp.  alw  Hut.  Aniiuxl.,  i.  6. 

t   VtHtm   U   t«.x»tj    Stw    4k   wakKStr   T»jt    iftftpUt   tmrvAmr    KaH\t 
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to  be  the  Method  of  posit  <  ,,,• ;  but  on  closer  inedt- 

D  we  shall  detect  their  germinal  difference  to  Ik-  Hi. 
omission  in  Aristotle  of  the  principle  of  rigorous  Yei-ifiention 
of  each  indnctive  step.  The  value  of  the  truth  expressed  by 
a  Syllogism  does  not  consist  solely  in  its  accurate  distribution, 
but  also  in  the  accuracy  of  its  major  premiss;  we  may  farm 
unexceptionable   fyHogismfl   which  shall  be  absurdly  erro- 

18,  as  when  we  say.  All  blade  birds  are  crows  ;  Thi- 
is  black :  eryo,  This  bird  is  a  crow.  In  the  physical  and 
metaphysical  spe» ulations  of  the  ancients,  we  are  constantly 
meeting  with  syllogisms  as  perfect  as  this — and  as  absurd ; 
because  the  ancients  generally  threw  their  ingenuity  into 
logical  deduction,  and  scarcely  ever  into  preliminary  verifi- 
cation. When  Aristotle  therefore  lays  down  as  a  canon  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  generals  from  an  examination  of 
particulars,  his  canon,  admirable  indeed,  needs  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  equal  necessity 
of  Verification.  Contrasted  with  the  Platonic  Method,  Aris- 
totle's is  seen  to  great  advantage.  Plato,  believing  that  the 
stimulus  awakened  by  a  single  idea  would  enable  a  man  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  ideas,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  connection  supposed  to  exist  between  them,  could 
very  well  dispense  with  Induction.  But  Aristotle  main- 
tained that  the  completeness  of  knowledge  is  only  obtainable 
through   completeness   of  nee;  every  single  idea  is 

awakened  in  us  by  a  separate  agination,  and  only  on  a  n  m- 
parison   of  like   and   unlike  in  phenomena  are  differences 
perceived.     He  complains  of  i'lafo,  very  justly,  for  neglect- 
. -tails  in  haste  to  judge  of  universals. 
Aristotle  had  therefore  :i  novel  ami  profound  conception  of 
scientific  Method;  but  because  he  did  not — and  in.l. .  .1  in 
that  age  could  not — confine  himself  to  Experience  and  tin; 
<„•■  ncraliaations  of  Experience,  ho  could  not  effectually  carry 
out   his  own   scheme.     His   conception  was  just ;  but  the 
application  of  such  a    Method   could   have   led  him  only  a 
■borl   way,  because  there  was  not  sufficient  Experience  then 
mlatcil,   from   which    to  generalise   with  any  effect. 
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evades  this  difficulty  by  referring  all  knowledge  to  reminis- 
cence. This  explanation  Aristotle  rejects.  He  affirms  that 
demonstration  rests  upon  Universals  which  are  in  thnr  A 
better  known  •  (or,  let  us  say,  more  certainly  fcppwihtnded)  j 
whereas  ludiu-ti.ui  rests  on  particulars,  which  are  better 
known  to  a*.    The  basis  of  Science  is  therefore  an  Inductive 

Syllogism. 

It  is  necessary  to  appreciate  clearly  this  distinction  be* 
■a. '«•)!  knowledge  of  universals  and  Knowledge  of  particulars. 
He  affirms  tlt.it,  although  .->■■  nation  is  the  origin  of  all 
knowledge,  the  first  ideas  awakened  in  the  soul  consist  of 
general  ideas.  Thus  a  man  seeing  a  body  at  a  disi 
at  first  only  the  general  idea  of  nubatanee ;  on  approaching 
nearer,  and  olnwi filly  that  it  moves  spontaneously,  he  has 
the  leas  general  idea  of  an  animal.  On  approaching  still 
I t,  he  recognises  the  kind  of  animal,  by  recognising 
many  of  the  particulars  which  distinguish  it  as  kitnl  ■,  and 
he  thus  gains  a  p  «  idea,  in  lieu  of  his  first  gen 

idea.  In  this  way  the  mind  advances  from  the  universal  to 
;l  particular.  The  infant  at  first  calls  every  man  papa,  and 
••wry  woman  mamma;  afterwards  it  learns  to  discriminate 
individuals. 

Tin-   fallacy   here  is   patent.     It  confounds   an  indefinite 
I  a  generalifetl  conception.     It  is  a  fallacy  which  leSftni 
ancient  speculation. 

Since  proof  rests  on  universals,  perception,  which  is  con- 
cerned only   with  particular-.,   can   n\v   no  seicure.      Nay,  it' 

we  could  perceive  thai  l  briangk  has  the  sum  of  its  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  we  should  still  be  forced  to  seek 
for  a  proof  of  it  (i^rovfitv  av  dir68eti;iv)t  otherwise  we  should 
■  no  knowledge  of  it. 


•  Thi»  Tory  important.  <li«tui.-tini)  in   hi*  philoaopbj  wu*  rumplctalj-   mi«innlrr- 
ii,    who,   an   Mr.   Ei.i.ih    pointed   out,   wer*    DUllltti    lijr    tliu 
lily   of  the  On-*k   d&tirr,  unil    for  iiotitu   mcbtrt,  which  would   hit vi 
tUo  proj«r   rfoiionng  of  rjj  ^wr«i  ytrmpiyuli Kim,   atitntittitol   BStftfl   tuiiunr   as   if 
i  •■   control"!    Nutiir.-'-i    knowledge    *itli   OUT   OWB.      BaOOH    foil    b  ' 
i     i  .i        !-.7.  I.  1 47.     Tlie  muno  mistake  i- 
J.v  IW  !.«,  Veneu  17*0,  p.  4ti. 
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If  tli.'  qoaation  be  asked  why  wo  mast  seek  this 
what  has  already  been  penuved,  Aristotle  answers :  4  Be- 
cause only  particulars  can  be  perceived,  and  science  is  of 
muvtrsals.'  In  anuther  work  (for  hitherto  I  have  been 
•  Iniwing  from  the  Analytic*),  ha  jn.lu rioody  remarks  that  it 
is  absurd  to  seek  for  a  proof  of  that  which  is  clearly  known, 
and  for  which  all  the  conditions  of  a  correct  perception  arc 
B&L*  But  even  the  universal  must  be  obtained  Uuoagii 
induction  from  penaptianBi  He  says  that  if  we  were  in  tlio 
moon,  and  the  earth,  coming  between  us  and  the  sun.  de- 
prived us  of  light,  we  should  hare  no  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  darkness;  we  should  see  that  the  moon  was  dark,  but  not 
why  it  was  <lark.  It  is  true  that,  from  frequent  observation. 
we  might  find  out  the  cause  by  detecting  the  universal ; 
siiiii-  nut  of  numerous  particular*  the  mm  com**  evident 

(i«f  yhp  t&v  Ka&tKaara  irXeiovwv  to   koOoKov  hijXov).     But,  he 
adds,  the  universal  lias  the  prefe  I  ecauso  it  makes 

evident  the  Cause.     We  do   not  understand  a  phenom 
until  we  can  demonstrate  its  cause  by  a  syllogism,  showing 
that,   it    neeessarily   follows   from    some   general   princ 
Hence  syllogism  is  the  true  seientific   instrument  ;  and  as 
(In-  syllogism  proceeds  from  the  general  to  ttie  particular,  it 
must  W.  better  known  in  its  nature  than  the  particulars  it 
lias  to  prove. 

•  /%*.  VIII.  3.    Compare  Aftlapl.,  IV.  «. 
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b6  ft  true  sensation  ;  but  you  may  affirm  something  false  of 
it.  Every  single  thought  is  true;  but,  when  you  conn 
two  thought*  together,  thut  is,  when  you  affirm  something 
of  another  thing,  you  may  affirm  that  which  is  false.  Even- 
thiug  therefore  that  you  tliiuk  about  may  be  reduced  to  a 
Proposition  J  in  fact,  thoughts  are  a  series  of  Propositions. 
To  understand  the  whole  nature  of  Propositions — to  under- 
stand the  whole  Art  of  Thinking — is  the  province  of  L 

By  a  very  natural  confusion,  Aristotle,  thus  oonrinoed  of 
the  importance  of  language,  was  led  to  maintain  that  truth 
or  falsehood  did  not  depend  upon  things,  but  QMS  words, 
or  rather  upon  combinations  of  words — upon  Propositions. 
Logic  therefore  to  him,  as  to  Plato,  though  in  a  <li 
\.:iv,  boOUttfl  the  real  Organon  of  Science.  But,  as  John 
Mill  i.i.i.rls.  'the  distinction  betu  •  -n  i ■  al  and  nominal 
definitions,  between  definitions  of  words  it  are  call 

-i -Illations   of  things,    ti  unable  to  the  ideas  of 

most  Aristotelian  logicians,  cannot,  ns  it  appears  to  us,  be 
maintained.  Wc  appTOttOnd'  that  no  definition  is  ever  in- 
tended to  explain  and  unfold  the  nature  of  the  thing.  It  is 
some  confirmation  of  our  opinion  that  noue  of  those  writers 
who  have  thought  that  there  were  definitions  of  things  hn 
ever   succeeded  in  discovering   any  criterion  by  which  I 

■n  of  a  thing  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
!>!■ 'position  relating  to  that  thing.  The  definition  they  say 
unfolds  the  nature  of  the  thing  :  but  no  definition  can  unfold 
its  whole  nature  ;  and  every  proposition  in  which  any  qualitv 
whatever  is  predicated  of  the  tiling  unfolds  some  part  of  its 
nature.     The  fcni  of  IV  0086  bo  be  this:  All 

definitions  are  of  names  and  of  names  only  :  but,  in  some 
d. ■Unit  ions,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  nothing  is  fail 

•pt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word;  while,  in  othei 
besides  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  intend 
to  be  implied  that  there  exist.*  a  thing  corresponding  to  I] 

Whothor  this  be  or  be  not  implied  in  on 
cannot    be  collected  from  the  mere  form  of  expression.     ". 
I  |  ntniir  is  00  animal   with  the  upper  parts   of  I   I  nd 
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lower  parts  of  a  h  3  M  ■  triangle  is  a  rectilinonl  figure 

with  Hues  ucka/'an,  in  (bun,  eatprmioM  prociaely  similar; 
although,  in  the  former,  it  is  not  implied  that  any  Ihimj 
conformable  to  tlir  t ' ■ :  ui  really  exists,  while  in  the  latter  it 
is  ;  a*  may  be  seen  by  lol>tUlxiifat£  In  both  definitions,  the 
word  means  for  i*.  In  the  first  expression,  "  a  centaur  mean* 
an  animal,"  &c,  the  sense  would  remain  unchanged:  in  the 
second,  "a  triangle  means,"  &c.,  the  meaning  would  be 
altered,  since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  dcdn.v 
any  of  the  truths  of  geometry  from  a  proposition  expressive 
ouly  of  the  manner  in  which  we  intend  to  employ  a  par- 
ticular ago. 

*  There  are,  therefore,  expressions  commonly  passing  tor 
definitions  which  include  in  themselves  more  than  the  mere 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  term.  But  it  is  not  correct 
to  call  an  expression  of  this  soi-t  a  peculiar  kind  of  definition. 
Its  difference  from  the  other  kind  consists  in  this,  that  it  is 
not  a  definition,  but  a  definition  and  something  more.  The 
definition  given  above  of  a  triangle,  obviously  comprises  not 

,    but  two  propositions,  perfectly    distinguishable.     The 

one  is,  "There  may  exist  a  figure  hounded  by  three  straight 
lines;  "  the  other,  "and  this  figure  may  be  termed  I  hi. ingle." 
The  former  of  these  propositions  fa  not  a  definition  at  all; 
the  latter  is  a  m.-o  nominal  definition  or  explanation  of  the 
use  and  application  of  a  term.  The  first  is  susceptible  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  and  may  therefore  be  made  t  he  foundation 
of  a  train  of  reasoning.  The  latter  can  be  neither  true  nor 
false ;  the  only  character  it  is  susceptible  of  is  that  iA'  con- 
itj  i,r  diBOonformitj  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  language. 

'There  is  a  real  distinction,  then,  between  definitions  of 
names  and  what  arc  erroneously  called  definitions  oj  things  ; 

the  latter,  along  with  the  meaning  of  a  n 
covertly  asserts  a  matter  of  fact.     This  covert  assertion  is 

n  it  ion,  but  a  postulate.     The  definition  i|  e 
identical  proposition,  which  gives  information  ouly  about  tint 
use  of  language,  and  from  which  no  OOnohafotiB  resp, 
matter-    of  fact  can  possibly  be  drawn.     The  accompanying 
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postulate,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  a  fact  which  ma\ 
to  consequences  of  every  degree  of  importance.     It  affirms 
the  real  existence  of  things  possessing  the  combination  of 
aUcibutea   set   forth    in    the  definition :    and  this,  if 
may   be   foundation    sufficient   to   huild   a   whole  fide 
m » .•ntific  truth.'* 

This  distinction  was  not  aeen  by  Arist-  >tle,  and  his  whole 
philosophy  was  vitiated  by  the  oversight.  He  regarded 
Definition  not  only  ay  the  Instrument  of  Thought,  but  as 

ion. 
Philosophy  having  to  classify  Knowledge  first  uttemj 
ify  existences,  or  the  widest  general  relations  under  which 
I  can  be  known.     These 
bittOfj  of  the  doctrine  of  Categories  has  been  exhaus: 
I    i  bg  Xteiftdolenbaig,t  .mil  to  his  work  the  rtode 
referred.     The  arrangement  of  Aristotle  is  as  follows : — 

OwrU SubsUM*. 

ni*»r Qu»miiY. 

n«^f Qn.i 

n>4iT< 

fl.-.-Tr A-tioo. 

Max**r l'Maioi. 

nail Tbswtora. 

Mn Tbe  • 

K«7«*«u I'i*iiion  in  tpxev. 

"Ex«'» Rmvmkmi. 

These  Categories,  or,  as  the   I,atin  writers  «iv,    IV. 
iii.nts,  were  intended  to  be  an  en  lasses* 

or  genera,  under  some  of  which  everything  was  to  be  reduced. 
They  were  held  to  be  the  most  universal  expressions  for  tli' 
virions  relations  of  things  ;  they  conld  not  further  be  ana 
but  renuincd  the  fundamental  definitions  of  things.  It  is, 
however,  as  has  been  remarked, J  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
distinctions  rudely  marked  out  by  tbe  language  of  fan 
life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to    i  Dpbfc 

analysis,  to  the  raUtmdU  even  of  those  common  distinoi 

•  Mux :  fkptem  of  lsyie,  i.  194-7. 

t  TMurouJucDi'Bu:    GuekkhU.  der  Kalfgorienlthrt,   1846;   romp.    Hani 

Bwpji;  flm*.  itr  —iww  H 
;  Mi 1. 1  .  *.-,■.'<.  ..(jo. 
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Bnch  an  anal;, as,  however  superlieinlly  OOOdoetod,  would 
have  shown  the  emunervtion  to  be  both  redundant  uml 
defective.  Some  objects  are  omitted,  and  others  repeated 
.1  timet  under  different  heads.  It  is  like  a  division  of 
animals  into  men,  quadrupeds,  horses,  asses,  and  ponies. 

The  remark  is  jnst,  and  would  have  been  admitted  as  just 
bj  Aristotle  himself,  since  he  does  not  pretend  that  the  clas- 
sification is  complete,  but  confesses  that  the  same  ohjeoi  may, 
under  different  categories,  be  at  once  a  quality  and  a  relation. 
But  Aristotle  does  not  usually  BSOribe  mueh  importance  to 
this  enumeration  of  the  mo3t  general  notions ;  so  that  we 
may  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  exhibit  in 
a  detz  light  the  signification  of  words  taken  absolutely,  in 
order  to  show  how  truth  and  falsehood  consist  in  the  right  OX 

wrong  combination  of  these  elements. 

Bowem  imperfect  this  attempt  at  •lassification  maybe,  it 
was  held  lobe  a  satisfactory  attempt  fbr  many  centuries  J  not 
uy  one  bold  enough  to  venture  on  another  until  Kant, 
who,  as  wc  shall  see.  bad  quite  B  different  object.  We  have 
not  here  to  eritieise  it,  but  to  exhibit  its  historical  position, 
of  examining  the  forms  of  thought  could  scarcely 
fcajW  Originated  earlier.  I'li'vioiin  speeulators  had  occupied 
themselves  with  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  nature  of 
knowledge:  Aristotle  saw  that  it  was  time  to  inquire  into 
the  n.'.TKsars   forms  •  if  thought      To  do  tin.-,  lo   an 

,  recesses  Of  tfiS  mind   iii   all   its   details  is  the   objeci 

oftl  1  together  in  his  Logic? 

Some  hod  declared  sense-knowledge  to  be  deceitful ;  others 

had  declared  that  Banse-knowledge  was  permi  tly  faithful,  as 

far  as  it  went,  hut  that   it    was  incapable  "('  penetrating  be- 

neath   phenomenal     Soeptioism  was  Besoming  b    menacing 
Aristotle,  in  his  wa  ronred  to  meet  h 

r.  thus:  It  is  true  that  the  knowledge  derived  from 
our  senses  is  not  always  correct;  true  also  Hut  our  senses 
nrc  to  led.  as  far  as  they  go*     A   sensation,  as  a  seii- 

trne;  batanj  ifflrmation  yon  tnajr makn abonl  that 
sen*  .y  he  eithi  1  broe  ->  false,  according  to  the  a 
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!«.  tfaa  oar  dipped  in  the  water  appears  to  you  to  be 
broken,  the  sensation  you  have  is  accura.ii-  enough  ;  jon 

>en«ation.  But  if,  on  the  strength  >t  that  sensation, 
you  affirm  that  the  oar  is  broken,  your  affirmation  is  false. 
Error  lies  not  in  false  sei  in  false  affirm.  '<■"  . 

Like  Plato,  he  held  it  to  be  indispensable   to  under 
tfl  if  we  are  bo  understand  thoughts;  a  position   which, 
OS  we  saw  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  was  both  imvi. 
the  time    important,  because  it  called  attention  to  the 
tri-uie   laxity  of    language    under  which    men  disguised  the 

.  of  their  reasoning.     A  word,  he  said,  is  in  itself  in- 
iliil  Liit ;  it   is   neither  true  nor  false:  truth  or  falsehood 
nnjl  result  from  a  combination  of  words  into  a  proposition. 
No   thought    0K0    be  irroneous;   ei-ror   is   only  possible 
propositions. 

Heine    the     01  01  il    the    B  i 

ulliii  it  is  in  the  Enunciate  Proposition,  airo^u- 

\i>yos,  that  we  must  seek  truth   or    falsehood*      This    pro 
tion  is  subdivi.l  .1  itivepr- 

which  arc  mutuallj  oppt  -■  d,  and  give  rise  to  ' 
so  soon  as  they  are  asserted  in  oa  sense  of  on 

same  thing:  <•.;/.  "It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thii 
and  not  to  be.' 

The  principle  of  Contatdiotion  hedaclaroB  bo  be  the  de 
of  all i  fbf  on  i:  all  Demonstration  ii  (banded. 

however,    he    ronfb-inded  truth  of  Language   with    truth  of 
Thought,   anil    supposed    thai    Thought    was  alwav 

relate  of&et)  he  fell  into  the  mistake  of  aiaii  truth 

ot 'LaOgH ■'•- •.■''.  or  Propositions,  to  be  identical  with   1r 

Being. 
Oaring  erected  Propositions,  or  the  affirmative  and  i 

live  coml.i natii IDJ  of  Las  goage,  int«>  such  un  exalted  posit  i 

to  attend  more  closely  to  naxnee,  an 

thus    we    gal   lie-    I'p'ilirables.  a  fivefoM   divisiOQ    Of  g< 
.Names,  not    groiui'l-il.   .,  ,  usual,  upon  a  tli fl" 
meaning.  Quit   la,  in   the  attribute  which  tl 

upon   :i   diffueuee  in  the  kiud  of -lass  which  they  dm 


>od 
>posi- 
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We  may  predicate  of  a  thing  five  different  varieties  of  class- 
name  : — 

rVwot a  Genus. 

Eftoi .  b,  Bpcchft 

Aicupopi a  Ihffnronr*. 

'Uii»» a  I'ro; 

a^8#flij*<Ji nn  A.'.'ui.  nt. 

4  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  distinctions  that  they  ex- 
press not  what  the  predicate  is  in  its  own  meaning,  but  what. 
i'  Eatioil  it  bears  to  tlie  subject  on   which  it  lmj<[»ons  on    the 

particular  occasion  to   be  predicate*!.     There  af I   some 

names  which  arc  exclusively  general  and  others  which  are 
exclusively  species  or   differentiae ;  but   the   same    name    is 

red    to    03 i-    am. (her    I'redicahle.    according    to    the 

BCt  of  which  it  is  predicated  on  the  particular  occasion. 
Animal,  for  instance,  is  a  genus  with  respect  to  Man  or 
John ;  a  species  with  respect  to  substance  or  Being.     The 

.  jpeeUM,  ite.  are  therefore  relative  terms;  ihey 
■TC  MUDM  applied  U)  »  rtain  predicates,  to  express  tl»«- 
tion  between  them  and  some  given  subject :  a  relation 
grounded,  not  opoo  what  the  predicate  connotes,  bnt  upon 
the  class  which  it  </cuotes.  and  upon  the  place  which  in  some 
given  classification  that  class  occupies  relatively  to  the  parti- 
cular subject.'* 

Induction  and  Syllogism  ;ire  the  two  great  instrument  I  of 
nil  LoglO.     All  knowledge  must   rest  upon  some  antecedent 

conviction;  and  both  En  Cnduotion  and  Syllogism  we  sec  how 

this  takes  place.  I  mluction  sets  out,  from  particulars  aire  c!v 
known,  t  at  a,  conclusion  J   Syllogism  sets  out,  from 

some  general  principle,  to  arrive  at  particulars.f  There  is 
this  remarkable  distinction,  however  (already  noticed),  esta- 
blished by  him  between  the  two,  namely,  tiiaf  tiu  gen 

prim  iple  of  the  syllogism  is  better  folOVM  M  il*'-l/  and  in  tts 
own  nature,  while  the  particulars  from  which  Induction 
proceeds  are   better  known   to  us.{     How  came  ho  by  this 

l  M'  t  -•*  ■  i.  I 

J   4w*«i  pi*   oh>  wpjrtpof   ifol   -/ntfifuhtpot  &  8ia  tch"»  (liaou  avWoyttr^,   Igut 
8"  «Vap7<<XT«p*i  6  8ia  rij»  i'*arja>yr;t. — Jun'r/t.  Prior,  ii,  ".'I. 

■      ' 
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..  i  ion  P  Thus  :  the  particulars  of  Induction  arc  derived 
from  Sense,  and  are  more  liable  ou  that  account  to  error : 
uli.-rc.is  the  genera)  principle  of  the  Syllogism  is  known 
in  its  li,  hi  further  removed  from  the  fallacies  of  sense,  and 
is  Kark  top  \6yov  yvuiptyuirttpov.  Do  vre  not  always  doubt 
whether  we  have  rightly  understood  anything  until  we  hare 
demonstrated  thai  it  foUom  by  neeearity  from  some  g 
principle?  Aud  does  not  this  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
il:.  Syllogism  Ea  fixe  prope*  fonn  of  all  science?  Moreorrr. 
as  the  Syllogism  proceeds  from  the  general,  the  general  must 
be  better  known  than  the  particular,  since  the  particular  is 

bO  by  it. 
Sensations  a  LnutworUij   than   ideas.     The  parti- 

culars are  sensibles,  but  in  and  for  tin 
tiling;  they   exi.-l    only  in  relation    b>  US.     Neverth. -I.  -s  w- 

brc«d  to  m.iL-  them  our  point  of  departure.  We  begin 
with  sensuous  knowledge  bo  reach  ideal  knowledge*  in  Qua 
manner  w  the  world  of  experience  to  that 

higher  world  of  oognitian. 

■  iuiis  iin.  itigai  lona  into  the  n  ' 

b    \  ristntle  prosecuted,  were  necessary  to  form  the  basis 

of  his  theory  of  reasoning,  ?.'•.  the  Syllogism.!  Ha  defined 
i  lie  Syllogism  to  be  an  enunciation  in  which  certain  Pro- 
positions being  laid  down,  a  n  conclusion  is  drawn, 
distinct   from    fehs    Proposition-,    in  I    v.uli     i!    rinpli  yin 

not  contained  in  the  Propositions.    Thus: — 

All  bad  BMfl  :ire  iiumi 
Every  tyrant  is  a  bud  mail : 

All  I 

His  examination  of  the  sixteen  foams  of  the  Byilo 
bita  great  Ingennity,  end,  as  a  dialectical  .  was 

doubtless  sutlieieni  :  but  it  must   not  detain   us   here.     The 

••.  of  t,li«-  Syllogism  is  Buooeeded  by  (In  •'  De- 

monstration.   Ef  all  knowledge  ow> 
Imowledgo,  vrhal  is  this  anterior  knowledge  P    I 
proposition  of  c  Byllogism.     I 
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C  li  ii  of  the  general  to  the  particular.  Thus,  if  we  know 
that  Tyrants  are  miserable,  we  kuow  it  because  we  know 
that  All  bn<l  men  are  miserable;  n.nd  the  middle  term  tells 
us  that  Tyrants  are  bad  men.  To  know,  is  to  be  aware 
of  th.'  r.mv:  to  demonstrate!   n  to  give  the  Syllogism 

which  expresses  the  knowledge  we  have.  It  is  therefore 
necessiiry  that  every  scientific  Syllogism  should  repose 
upon  principles  that  are  true,  primitive,  more  evident 
in  themselves  than  the  conclusion,  :ind  (interior  to  the  con- 
clusion. These  uiulemonstrable  principles  are  Axioms,  Hy- 
potheses. &o.j  according  as  they  are  self-evident,  or  as  they 

some  affirmation  or  negation ;  ttbeyereSefiofttioni 

when  they  limit  themselves  to  an  explanation  of  the  essence 
<>f  the  thuiLT  defined,  Without  nflirmiiig  anything  respecting 
its  existence. 

The  proper  subjects  of  demonstration  m  those  universal 

attributes  of  particnlar  things  which  make  them  what  they 
are,  and  which  may  be  predicated  of  them.  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  thai  a  thing  is  so;  another  thing  to  know  v:luj  it  is 
so  :  hence  the  two  orders  of  demonstrations,  the  tow  on,  *  the 
demonstration  of  the  cause  from  a  consideration  of  the  effect,' 
and  the  toO  Sum,  'the  demonstration  of  the  effect  from  (he 
prPBOMM  of  the  cause.' 

We  close  this  exposition  of  the  leading  points  of  Aristotle's 
Logic  with  his  own  somewhat  touching  words,  as  he  con- 
cludes his  work  :  ■  We  have  had  no  works  of  predecessors  to 
assist  us  in  this  attempt  to  construct  a  science  of  Reasoning  ; 
our  own  labours  have  done  it  all.  If,  therefore,  the  work 
:rs  to  you  not  too  inferior  to  the  works  on  other  sciences 
which  have  been  formed  with  the  assistance  of  successive 
labourers  in  the  same  department,  jqq  will  show  lOSlfl 
indulgence  for  the  imperfections  of  our  work,  and  BOme 
gratitude  for  the  discoveries  it  contains.' 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
The  Metaphysics. 

8GHOLABS  on.!  <ril  n  vain    to   r.  ■ 

the  chaos  of  topics  embraced  in  the  treatises  stitched  to- 
•r  (not  otherwise  muted)  and  known  under  the  general 
I  Bfetaphjtieh    Hut  although  the  ingenious 
the    Hegelinn   Michelet*   was   considered   by    the   French 
i ■■my  wi-ithy  of  being  Cltnvmvl  ;   and   although   I  a«luii! 

that  he  has  so  manipulated  the  books  as  to  arrange  them 
into  something  like  systematic  sequence;  yet  I  would  refer 
every  unbiassed  reader  to  the  original  itself,  and  ask  hitn  if 
any  one  of  the  books,  DO  id  .separately,  has  the  coherence 

and  systematic  development  of  topics  which  would  bo  1. 

u  a  modern  work  ?    The  fact  is  we  seek  for  sud 
at  ic  composition  only  because  we  regard,  and  justly.  Ari 
as  a  mighty  preenreof ;  and  Philosophy  hai 
systematic,  very  much  owing  to  Ins  tntnenoe,  we  axe  led  to 

infer  that  he  also  must  have  felt  the  necessities  which  B» 
nun  universally  felt.     Th.  OOt  felt  then.      jle  was  the 

Who  made  a  in  attempt  to  reduce  knowled^ 
to  make  the  various  branches  of  inquiry  spring  from    one 
root.     And  the  fust   attempt  at  s  otu  a  scheme  may 

be  exoueed  if  it  wore  defective;  while  the  individual  portions 
of  the  scheme  were  necessarily  in  too  immature  a  condition 
fof  anything  like  a  connect  •  1  ezp  sition.     We  might  II 

'  Natural  History  of  Animals,1  a  t  to  find 

there   something   of  our  systematic  Zoology.     Indeed,  the 


•K*ia   Mb  rtedftoutragettArutottiittituli  Mh.tphytiju, 

.  ct>Hronnt  par  rAcadhav;  Pjirif,  1836. 
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presupposition,  absurd  as  it  really  is,  lias  been  generally 
•  nt.  itniiiod ;  and  modems  have  not  only  expected  to  find  a 
damnification  and  philosophic  principles  in  Aristotle's  work, 
l.ut  have  deluded  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  had 
Gonad  them."  When  ancient  works  are  approached  in  this 
spirit  we  need  not  wonder  if  they  offer  little  difficulty  to  an 
inventive  ingenuity.  The  wn  waul  of  order  which  strikes 
the  unbiassed  mind,  is  seized  on  as  a  deliberate  touch  of 
higher  art. ;  and  thus  ftlichelet  applies  the  verse 

Sou  mi!.'   ii.li.  ■  i  .■  i  mi  efi'it  dv  I'urt ; 

without  any  suspicion,  apparently,  that  the  disorder  mu.-l. 
justify  itself  by  its  beauty  before  it  can  claim  to  he  art,  and 
that  disorder,  simply  as  such,  is  not  strength,  but  weakness. 

It  is  incompatible  with  the  limits  and  purpose  of  this 
Historyio  sxpound  si  §nf  length  ths  rarious  opinions  which 
are  jumbled  together  in  the  Metaphysics  and  the  Physics. 
Various  attempts  have  1><-<'ji  made  to  reduce  them  to  ordcr.t 
and   throughout  the  twenty  centuries    which    have   elapsed 

they  were  promulgated,  philosophers  have  qnan 
as  to  the  correct  interpretations  which  these  opinions  shonli 
receive.     It   is   not   thus   with   the   systems  of  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  or  Hume. 

I  sliall  only  touch  on  gome  of  the  mors  important  positional 

Aristotle  so  clearly  saw  and  so  felicitously  explained  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  the  true  Method,  passing  from  the 
known  t<>  the  unknown,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  un- 
known (and  unknowable)  to  il.-sr.-ml  l<»  Urn  kmnui,  that 
thinkers  of  the  positive  order  have  Ed  all  times  (bund  telljug 
pSJBBges  to  quote  from  him,  ami  thinkers  of  the  inetaphy>i«  ;il 
order  have  been  prone  to  despise  him  as  an  empiricist.  lie 
diil.  indeed,  emphatically  proclaim  the  vanity  of  the  &  p 
method,  lb'  insisted  Qfi  the  basis  of  experience;  and  he 
always    begins    an    inquiry   by   enumerating  (what    is   often 

•  S*«  lhi»  point  srtfiied  at  li-URth  in  mv  A  <'■'•,  .lmj>.  xv. 

ff'ir  /it*  A-  ■  148]  Kraxdw:  AriHoltle*  *md  nine 

KatAfiJtfcr,  i  torin  of  philosophy  bj 

KirrKU,  Zi-ii-kji. 
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« 1  m 1 1 .-'   superfluous)  the  opinions   commonly  r.e.ivo. 

■  us  of  philosophers,  nay,  even  descending  to  miuuLe 
examinations  of  the  various  meanings  affixed  to  terms.  This 
eminently  uus-ientilic   pro.  r.lur--    is   ntili    bwgelv   a-. 

men  of  science,  who,  Indood,  find  expound  w 

men  have  said  about  a  fact,  than  what  Nature  says  about 
This  is  to  mistake  the  history  of  a  science  for  the  exposition 
of  I  What  is  it  to  us,  who  desire  to  know  the  fj 

I  profound  A,  or  the  illustrious  B,  though 
or  thai  abort  rtP   Had  they  rational  a* 
If  so.  let  us  have  the  data,  and  leave  the  mi 
Aristotle    collects    the    vagrant    opinions    of 
and   the    mon    01  us   guesses  0 

Imping  to  elicit  from  th<  of  specu 

But  while  tin:-  invoking  i  astray 

1-ytl  ption  that  First  I  flOanaea  (i&vp&ta 

/cut  ai-.ia  which  form  the  subject  of  PL  .hi  be  aecea- 

sible  through  experience.      In  one  sense  thai   i>  H 

is  the  truth  which  doubtless,  has  misled  so  many  minds.    We 

do  arrive  through  experi  b  tran- 

acend  experience,  at  laws  wider  than  any  particular  instances 
accessible  to  08;   I  "it   even  in   the!  it  sweep,  these  are 

only  expressions  of  phenomena,  and  are  pare]]  relative  j 

disclose  no  absolute  causes.    Moreover,  we  ha 
On  the  alert  to  see  that  these  xpressno  m 

than  experience  warrants,  and  are  not  fictions  of  our  imagi- 
nation. Our  tendency  is  to  {substitute  the  formal  for  the 
material  elements  of  conception,  to  enny  the  subjective  into 
the    objective.      Aud    this    tendeuey    wafl    K    misleading    b> 

Aristotle  that  h«  red  Doumana  and  came  to  be 

know  d  I  ban  phenomena. 

He  seems  so  cautious  ami  ju.li.  iiois  when  indicating 
first  fttepBj  that  we  axe  surprised  to  find  him  suddenly  on  the 
with  no  bridge  visible  over  which  he  could  h.i 
-ed.      In   hi-*  delii  :   ,        .       itiaU  Of 

that   generality   which  is  deduced  from  experience,    though 

paver  given  in  experience  j  as  when  be  Myi  thai  we  few 


ere 

lore 
E3m 
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by  experience  that  Socrates  was  cured  by  the  same  remedy 
that  cured  Gallius  and  many  others,  but  we  know  by  .science 
Unit  nil  men  attacked  by  the  same  disease  i  ,m  be  cured  by 
the  same  remedy.  It  is  in  necessity  Bad  universality  that 
we  recognise  science ;  and  these  cannot  be  given  in  expe- 
rience. So  far  all  is  clear.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  explain 
that  science  is  of  a  deeper  and  wider  knowledge  than  expc- 

<  ,  because  it  teaches  us  the  causes  and  reasons  of  tilings, 

ire  only  know  anything  correctly  when  we  know  not 
simply  what  it  is,  but  why  it  is,  he  quits  the  ground  of  expe- 
rience and  abruptly  takes  up  his  position  on  that  of  the 
unknowable.     He  nowhere  proves,  or  attempts)  .  that 

we  can  know  fcbe    BOW  and  the  why;  he   assumes   it.     Be 
shows  that  experience  of  a  thousand  instances  may  lead  us 
to  the  oanvietum  that  a  certain  remedy  will  cure  a  eex 
malfrdj  J  but    he   nowhere   shows   that  this  conviction  s>i|l 

ms  nothing  but  a  generalisation  of  experience,  and  can- 
not lead  ua  to  a  deeper  knowledge  than  that  the  fact  is  80  ; 

it  is  so  wo  must  learn  from  another  source,  if  it  can  be 
learned. 

BJB  is  at  one  with  Science  in  affirming  that  principles  form 
the  objects  of  inquiry;  that  he  who  possesses  these  knows 
all  that  is  subordinate  to  them,  or  may  know  it ;  whereas  he 
who  knows  particulars  by  no  means  necessarily  knows  prin- 
i •  i 1 1 1 . •  s  -,  finally,  that  principles,  being  farthest  removed  from 
sensations,  are  the  most  difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  only 
when  we  come  to  ascertain  what  were  the  principles  Aristotle 
conceived  as  standing  thus  at  the  apex  of  philosophy,  that 
we  see  the  wide  difference  between  his  speculations  and 
modern  speculations.  There  are,  he  thinks,  four  first  min- 
uses. 
I.  Tlie  fonttir!  ,,;,".  or  essence,  known  under  the  scholastic 
titles  of '  quiddity  '  and    'substantial   form,'  is  what  maybe 

-I-  of  a  thing.     Although  fins 
Ih-  disjoined  from  substance  in    fact,  il  can   in  I  bought, — and 
was  enongh  for  the  ancients.     We   still    pTMOTVG  tjie 
idea  in  such  phrases  as,   *  the  essence  of  good  gover»r 
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■ts  in  reconciling  order  with  progress; '  or,  '  the  essence 
of  a  .  iu  the  oipii-distauce  of  ever)  point  in  kfafl 

paripherj  from  the  centre.'*    The  substantial  form,  in  short, 
is  thiil.  irhiofa  makes  a  tiling  to  be  what  it  is.      N.B.— The 
wv.-ij  the  MMRM  of  a  thing  ami  the  MM 
of  a  thing  ha<l  not  then  been  I  1  into 

philosophy. 

II.  The  material  cause— causa  material** — *i  v\r)  k« 
irvoKu'fitimv — is  1h.-  in:itl.T  itself,  conceived  apart  from  its 
form.  Under  ull  the  varieties  of  things  IfB  recognise  some- 
thing which  exists  as  the  subject  of  these  varieties  ;  for 
example,  the  subs!  the  soul  is  something  distinct  from 
its  phenomena. 

III.  The  vtotor  c»u*e — effiokn  — »/  upxh  ~0*  *t*-qv*** 
— whi'-li  plajfl  BO  t-'i'in  |  part  in  scholasticism,  is  a  cone* •] 
necessarily  added  t"  the  two  first-named  causes,  since  these 

will  not  explain  movement  or  ch;i      S.      But  inasmuch 
bAttgS    is  incessant,    there    must    be  some  princip 
.•lunge.     Nature   is   not   self-moved;    we   must,    therefore, 
assume  a  i'rime  Mover,  himself  imir. 

But  even  thus  we  fail  to  account  for  tin-  phenomena  of  this 
changing  universe.     What  is  it  which  determines  each  par- 
ticular movement  mi  and  ni'i  another?     Wh 
which  causes  the  harmony,  regularity,  and  beauty  o 
world  P     ( >bviously  a  fourth  cause : — 

JV.  The  final  cause — to  ov  tveica  xa\  TayaOov.     Th 
to   evorv    movement    an    aim,  and  a   benevolent  aim.       C 
good  of  each  and  the  good  of  all  is  the  final  0AQS6  of  every 
changc.t 

'     In  coutomyil.i:  •  •:ii>  ijtVllr*  *ont  difftoatra  mirV 

qoo  chmnuic  »  qv«k]ot  chow  do  particaliw  qvi  In  ili*<ingaB  dm  autroi:  e'ntn 
qn'oB  ■ppolle  Iwtnt*  d'mui  chexw.  q  guTSM  elate  ttt  or  jf»V'» 

OatTIUJrDl :  Imtrcd.  it  la  l'kito*npku  .  I  ■  ■..!    ■  .  !  ''■■',.  f  |         ! "-  ■■  »lricll? 

-  tho  phrnw  by  wlni'h  Ari«t>  i«»  fnrni.il  -. 

*  »»f«  «oJ  tA  ti  $i>  tint.      Tliu    phnwo  ii>  not  gnunnMlicallr  *«1 1     I 
TBRKnuxJonimo's  edition  of  the  Ik  Antmi,  1833,  pp.  IB'2 
.'.  I860)  ii.  NT. 
t  'Roll    vera  «>«t,  quo  rca   Dtfldlt     l-'inium  ftlii  pneoptuti,  alii  ct>ii.~-<,-aem1e«. 
Fraoplnti  oju»  gvueris  sunt,  >i  ct  doambuUtiuuo  ewa- 
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It   is   apparent,  on  the    most  casual   inspection.  that    no 
one   of  these  ennses   can  be   verifiable  ;  no  one  of  them  il 

jitible  of  any  stronger  guarantee  than  that  of  a  cei 
logical  .'i.i;roni.iiiir  in  the  .1  ssmnpt  [{ .us  we  in, dee  respecting 
them  ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  ideas, 
and  claim  to  represent  external  realities,  Verification  is 
indispensable;  yet  it  cannot  be  applied.  Such  conceptions 
are,  therefore,  utterly  unscientific.  Nevertheless  the  slow 
evolution  of  Science  has  not  altogether  disengaged  itself 
from  their  train  ml  -  Even  in  the  present  day  there  are  not 
wanting  nieu  of  eminence  who  firmly  uphold  the  validity  of 
final  causes,  and  believe  ideological  argument  to  be  an 
instrument  Of  research.  This  is  owing  to  the  lingering  in- 
fluence of  the  Subjective  Method,  an  influence  almost  entirely 
banished  from  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry.  The  Ohjee- 
tivc  Method  to;i(hes  that  it  is  idle  to  assign  a  fin 
unless  we  believe  that  we  have,  or  can  have,  authoritative 
knowledge  of  what  netually  were  the  Creator's  intention:; : 
and  8U.cn  knowledge  Science  modestly  disclaims;  it  endea- 
vours to  co-ordinate  facts;  assumptions  respecting  the  intcn- 
of  the  Creator  are  not  verifiable;  if  we  accept  them  as 
we  accept  other  transcend- .-in.il  conceptions,  they  can  only  be 
an  unknown  quantity  in  our  calculation.  The  futility  of  bho 
teleological  argument  may  be  seen  in  this,  that  until  we 
have  discovered  the    law  of  succession,  until  the  facts  are 


panuur.  Consequent™  vero  cjua  generis  sua*,  ut  medicatio  et  ih-uinbulatio : 
primum  eiiira  raletudincm,  doind©  cm  quw  valctudini  fiiciunt,  qua>riiaus.'-  Ur.u- 
MuLit'a  Bautum*:  C'linptudium  /dentin  natural*  tx  ArltMdt,  \h\l ,  Lib,  i. 
p.  <J.  1  cannot  quote  from  this  once  renowned  nd  BO*  forgotten  ncholnr,  without 
remarking  lluif,  although  1  0001  i"-  ■  prominent  plWN  ill  1 1  »•  correspondence  of 
•cboUra  during  the   latter  jjfut  of  the  flfWmli  ■  !   *,m  tbOBghl   bj 

EufH1  nil  i-oulii   nom   iln-,  hi>  hiui  *o  couu 

ptwid  o«t  of  light  th:it  inn.:   I'.rn'vi dop*diaa  mill  Bjiyphtptl  Dirtioiiiirir.«  ilo  mil 

i.  him.      A  good  aeeount  of  him  Kuivn  in  JoSMMOT!   Lift  of  I. 
1836.  i  c-  '  iuenrripambilis  doctriti*,  divinte  pruliitatis.' — 

Contra   Cariianmn,   16A".  V.\  The  notices  in   TOUBOKK:   Sioria  «M/« 

1 1    on :  Oem  '■■  tktim  l.itUratur  i'»  tt  '■  '- 

(if.ri,,  1821  s,  v.);  tad  ii,  Ctauruff:  .'  AmA  ddla  l*tt.  /ta'.. 
iii.,  are  obriounly  at  second  hand,  drawn  probably  from  that  mhrrollous  t 
ludian  i  ruditioa.  Masuauaxi :  Gli  Serittori  d"  Italia,  1758,  vol.  ii.  i 
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CO-*»riliii:it •••.],  lli.--  assumption  of  ;i  iinal  euuse  brings 

when  the  btw  has  been  discovered,! 
addition  Hi'  the.  final  ciiusc  brings  no  increaae  of  knowbd 

It  if*  ii  necessary  consequence  of  bis  conception  oi 
that   it  deals   not   with    generalities    laboriously  arr 
tbr-'  u<l  capable  of  verification  both  at  eve 

ascending  step  of  induction,  and  every  descending  step 
deduction,  but  witb  generalities  which  are   i'  ble  to 

veritiiation.      Hegel  has  n  ristio  sneer  at  th 

•  .four  day:  he  says  'Aristotle's  Physics  are  Metaphy- 
sics; that  which  physicists  tell  us  of  is  what  tin -y  have  seen 
or  what  di -lioa'.e  instruments  they  have  made,  no! 

thought.' "*  The  sneer  fills  harmless,  fot  the  a 
ti.m  is  'ludicrously  inexact;  but  it  may  be  retorted  on  the 
metaphvsicists  that  they  tell  us  only  what  the\  have  thought, 
and  not  whal  they, Of  any  one  else,  ran  have  SMH.  Aristotle 
did  use  his  eyes.  But  unhappily,  while  duly  impressed  with 
the  imjiortance  of  Fact,  he  WU  DB  I  Q    the  dondnion    of  (hfl 

physical  delusion  that  a  better  explanation  of  1 
of  phenomena  wns  to  be  learned  from  ideas  than  from  pheno- 
mena themselves.     Thus  he  not  only  quitted  the  obsen 
of  phenoi  d  tin  ir  relations,  for  specula  tfons  noon  Being 

apart  from  phenomena,  but,  by  an  inevitable  const-. 
this  error,  he  sought  the  secret  of  Being  in  verbal  ami  logic 
distin-ti'ins. 

3*hifl   is  what  he  found:    Being  is   understood    La    various 
BOTHOSi     It   is  either  substance  or  accident;  it  is  either  a 
ilnlity  or  .in  actuality.     (These  four  words  form  the  texts 
of  interminable  disca  aroughont  the  histoiy  of  meta- 

physlca.     A>c]  Ightinto  taction  1>  objec- 

tive and  subjective  existence  would  have  put  an  end  to  these 
.us  at  oncoj  but  such  an  insight  was  long  in  being 
reached.)      What    is  According  to  Aristotle  it 

bus  four  different  meanings  :  — 

I.    '  w    the    labt  (to  vroKtinew).   nh 
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because  it  is  the  subject  of  all  attributes,  and  never  an  attri- 
bute itself,  is  I  ailed  Being  }>ar  *'J-f.  ttoi 

II.  Form  (to  t«  ^v  *u-ar)  is  that  which  ia  in  itself  and  for 
itself.  Combined  with.  Matter,  which  is  indeterminate;  it 
constitutes  individual  existence.  Thus  these  two  categories 
complete  the  idea  of  Being,  the  one  representing  its  poten- 
tiality  (Evfafitt),  the  other  its  actuality  (ivepyuu)  :  for  Matter 
is  Substance  only  in  posse  ;  Form  is  .Substance  in  esse. 

III.  The  Univcrml.  This  Aristotle  rightly  regards  as  an 
illusion  of  philosophers,  meaning  Plato  above  all.     The  Uui- 

I  cannot  be  Substance,  for  the  substance  of  an  indivi- 
dual belongs  only  to  the  individual,  whereas  the  Universal  is 
common  to  many.     Moreover  Substance  is  not  an  attrilu 
the  Universal  is. 

IV.  Genus.  This  fourth  sense  in  which  Substance  is  under- 
stood is  rejected  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  third. 

The  distinction,  which  played  so. great  a  part  in  Arabian 
and  Scholastic  philosophy,  bet  ween  Matter  and  Form,  between 
potential  and  actual  existence,  the  ^vid/tti  ov  and  the  ivipyiln 
t>v  or  iiTi\rxeia  oV,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  meta- 
physical tendency  to  transport  a  subjective  distinction  into 
the  objective  world,  to  make  ideas  the  prototypes  of  thingH. 
Matter  was  supposed  to  exist  only  as  a  possibility  before  it 
form  (a  confusion  of  the  non>epeoifled  nitfa  Hie 
txutent),  the  Form  giving  it  actuality.  Brass,  for 
example,  bftfoxti  it  is  made  into  a  statue  by  the  sculptor, 
exists  as  brass,  in  forma  quite  as  real  as  that  of  a  Rto&Oe, 
though  the  Peripatetics  declared  it  to  be  indeterminate 
matter    which    passed    from    possibility    into    ncl      lity    on 

ing  the  form  of  tlie  statue,  aud,  ceasing  to  be  brass 
in  general  (which  it  never  was),  became  a  brazen  thing. 

I  have  already  explained  in  the  Prolegomena  the  fall 
which  is  involved  in  this  disl  inei  ion  of  potential  and  m  tu.il, 
and  which  applies,  of  course,  to  the  distinction  between  sub- 

•    and    ;■  It    is    fundamental     with    Aristotle. 

Without  this  distinction  his  |j  item  cannot  -land.     He  D< 
suspected  that  there  was  no  objective  reality  in  bis  famous* 
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Ivvafin ;  that  whatever  is  is,  and  whatever  is  nut  is  not. 
regarded  the  conquering   general   as   on  Ore 

battle  had  been  fought,  I  ally  a  conqueror. 

..r  then  t»i  pouibility,  iv  km&pB.     But  it  is  clear 
this  existence  post  rem  is  the  resultant  of  a  complex  OOBOQ 
rence  of  comlitions,  and  can  only  be  assigned  ant 
the   assumption   that  we   may  form  our  ion  of  the 

general  Ix-fore  the  battle  .  >ut  of  all  the  subsequent  cond 
It  is  perfectly  true  that   could  we  have  «  all 

existing  conditions,  we  should  also  hare  seen  all  their-  effects 
I    IT6  hare  seen  the  strength,  skill,  and  courage  of  hi« 
army,  mid  the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  we  annul. I  ban 

e  victory,  and  esteemed  him  as  the  rictor.     But  t 
would  ba  te  annihihite  history.     We  should  see  sim- 

that    which    ill  was    developed   successively. 

Strictly  npnasing.  the  rioter  both  before  and  &J  battli 

is  a  in. in  standing  in  definite relotioni  I mlitions  peel 

present.      These  conditions    im   in  turn  related   io  oti 

]>).•<!  iota  of  preceding  o  id  will  prod 

successors.     Our  com*  ptiofl  of  the  man  is  deb 

ledge  of  these.      Events  being  in  reality  successive  and 
DOt  simultaneous,  ami  our  imperfect  vision  ol 
ditioni  enabling  us  only  to  foresee  some  of  their   r* 
our  conceptions'  of  what  is  possible  {i.e.  what   may  re 

depend >ur  knowledge  of  Che  actual    As  a  fact  nothing 

really  axiete  till  it  exists;  and  nothing  exists  possibl. 
possibility  is  only  the  uncertainty  of  our  ignorance. 

Hatter    as    potential     ex  is    a    subjective    iictio 

Kqually  subjective  i.->  the  distinction  between  existence 
(*ot*  ai/ro)  and. existence psr accident  (koto  auft^i/BijKOf).  There 
is  no  acoidenl   En   nature.     Everything  is  • 
pimple   on   a  pMLoBopher*6  Bwe,   which,  eg  bo 

•ices  of  language,   would  be  celled  an  accident, 
doing  t"  the  oaoanoeof  the  man,    unnecessary  to  our 
Option  of  the  philosopher,  is  nevertheless  objc 

'•■?  i  wsentSaJ  ai  the  skin  H  dii  oral  any 

'  the  complex  group  of  realities:  which  ii 
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totality  constitute  the  man.  Tliore  are  grammatical  conve- 
niences in  separating  the  predicate  from  the  subject,  :■  n.i 
logical  conveniences  in  separating  the  variable  from  tli 
v. triable  appearances,  designating  tin-  forme?  as  accidental 
and  the  latter  as  essential.  But  there  in  no  such  distinct  tons 
in  beings 

Sulistance  is  commonly   Ondeistood  a.s   that  which    would 

remain  behind  when  nil  the  accidents  were  removed.     Hut  a 

"ighgoing  analysis  leads  us  to  pure  Nothing  as  the  te>- 

iniuation  of  such  a  removal  of  all  accidents.      Potential  (  xist- 

ifl  a  fiction  ;  useful,  it  may  be,  in  the  department  of  Logic, 

but  dangerously  illusive  in  Metaphysics. 

The  theory  of  Matter  and  Form  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the 

problem    Plato    solved   by   his   theory  of  Ideas.      Aristotle 

I  learly  enough  the  imtrnability  of  QlS  ideal  theory,  but 

his  conception  of  Substantial  Forms  was  only  a  modification 

.  and  was  open  to  similar  objections.  Plato  said,  that 
the  [dee  of  an  animal  pre-existed,  and  when  united  with 
material  elements,  there  was  a  living  reality  as  a  result. 
>tl-  said,  that  the  animal  became  a  living  reality  whan 
the  potential  animal  passed  into  actuality,  its  vital  principle 
being  the  Form. 

I  may  here  notice  another  and  kindred  conception  which 

Lristoteliaaa  seized  with  great  avidity,  namely,  the  eon- 
fusion  of  logical  with  real  in  the  matter  of  contraries.    Thus 

[noted  the  famous  principle  of  Privation,  the  contrary  of 
i.     He  first  laid  down  the  axiom   tli.it    r'nim   r..uld   onll 

me  of  two  contraries  ;  and  as  both  these  contraries  could 
not  exist  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  the  active  interference 

of  Privation  become   Q6Ct08Orj  to  account    tor  tin-  itrary 

which  was  at  any  instanl  absent.  Thus  a  man  must  he  either 
Ot  I'ln-t-nltivated.  He  cannot  at  the  BOme  time- 
be  both.  That  which  preventa  his  being  either  is  the  Priva- 
tion of  the  Form.  This  verl.al  jugglery  not.  only  found 
wonderiuir  admirers  in  ancient  times,  it  has  found  admirers  in 
onr  ovrn.* 

•  ■  Voili  crUr  thourtc  ramca«c  (fa  la  riuvtiin-  ct  do  la  furrae  si  jwnrunt  rc|»rucW» 
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By  ringing  the  changes  on  Virtual  and  Actual,  Substance, 
Form,  and  Privation,  he  and  his  followers  built  up  a  theory 
of  tha  universe,  which,  as  intellectual  gymnastics,  had  un- 
doubted value,  but  which  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  discovery. 
Indeed  the  futility  of  the  whole  scheme  is  shown  in  its  utter 
incompetence  to  explain  even  the  simple  laws  of  motion.  It 
was  an  unconscious  effort  to  make  Logic  do  the  work  of 
Metaphysics ;  and  the  Logic  itself  had  extremely  question- 
able premisses. 

it  Aristoto,  et  qu'on  critiqaera  sans  doute  pins  d'nne  fois  encore.  Pour  moi,  je  la 
Injure  simple  et  rraie.'  Babthklrmy  St.-Hii.aibx,  La  Physique  cTArittoU,  1862, 
i.  p.  xsriii. 


IX  ii iv  work  on  Aristotle  I  hare  analysed  all  the  writings 
whk-h  directly  or  indirectly  treat  of  psychological  ques- 
:  and  from  it  I  may  extract  a  few  passages  containing 
lb.-  leading  doetn> 

The  first  part  of  the  celeb rated  De  Anirnd  treats  of  Life 
in  general.  Nut  until  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
does  it  approach  the  question  of  Sensibility. 

Having  defined  sensation  '  the  result  of  a  motion  and  an 
impression,'  he  starts  this  difficulty  : — Why  is  there  no  sen- 
.'iitinri  from  the  senses  themselves?  That  is  to  say,  why,  in 
Hi  ■  absence  of  external  objects,  do  not  the  senses  give  sensa- 
t  :■  -n,  fiiK-e  fire  and  earth  and  the  other  elements  are  present 
in  them,  and  it  is  from  these  that  sensation  is  derived  9 

The  answer  runs  thus  : — Because  the  sensibility  is  not  in  a 
state  of  flchwttty,  but  only  of  potrntiaUfy  ;'  and  therefore, 
it  is  with  it  as  with  ;i  cmubustibh'  b.i.ly,  which  alone,  without 
something  ou  fire,  does  not  burn ;  for,  otherwise,  it  might 
set  fire  to  itself,  and  could  stand  in  need  of  no  actual  tire. 

lit;  then  indicates  the  distinction  between  primary  and 
secondary  qualities;  each  of  tin-  special  senses  perceives  a 
special  quality,  as  sight,  colour,  bearing,  s.mn.l,  .y.o.  ;  but, 
besides  these,  there  are  qualities  more  generally  perceived, 
jing  not  to  one  mum'  ii.lr.iic-,  but  to  all  in  common — 
such  are  motion,  form,  number,  magnitude. 


"    li  »ill  ihj(  escape  the  m  in  nn.»wrr  in  only  n  MtttfUMttl 

difk-ul'  :  ii  bH  DOM  the  (vpjxwinince  of  an  answer  ihuu  Hu  < 

gii*n  by  HnxALAim  lUmuiirs:  Compendium   Stunt.  Xat.  M  Arutaiete,  1647.  v., 
de  Aniint.  p.  A]. 
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*  It  is  difficult  to  specify  the  organ  percipieut  of  i 
qualities,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  flesh,  and  that  wl.i 
analogous  to  flesh  in  other  creatures;    yet  flesh   is  only  a 
medium,  and  the  essential  organ,  trpSrrov  aunfhjTijptov,  must  be 
something   different   and    internal.     ...     Is,    then 

tfint  organ  within  the  flesh,  or  is  it  the  flesh  itself  wlii-li 
i mediately  perceptive?  No  indication  can  be  obt 
from  the  fact  of  sensation  being  simultaneous  with  tangibk 
impression,  for  were  any  one  to  extend  a  membrane  over  Ufa 
flesh,  the  part  would  be  equally  sensible  when  touched 
sensible  at  the  moment  of  contact;  and  yet,  clearly,  the 
sentient  organ  cannot  be  in  that  tneinbraue.  .  .  .  When 
the  sentient  organ  Ueelf  is  touched,  no  sensu'  Khan 

■i  then  be  produced,  any  more  than  a  white  object  can  be 
seen  whan  placed  immediately  over  the  surface  of  the  eye; 
and  thus  it   is  evident,  that    the  part  perceptive   of  t.i  ■ 
impressions   must  be  internal.*     Although  not  stated  h 
we  know  that  by  this  past,  which   is  i 

means  the  heart,  the  cental  Beat  "fall  sensibi! 

('Imp.   XI f.  is  mi   peroaptioD.     'It  must  be  admitted   that 
rah  sense  is  receptive  of  the  sensible  form*  of  things 
images)  without  their  matter,  as  wax  takes  the  unpnafl  from 
&  seal-ring  without  the   iron  or  gold  of  which  the  ring  is 
made.' 

Why,  then,  do  plants  not  feel,  seeing  that  they  hi 
psychical    organ  (jwpiov  ti  ^rv^ucdv),  and  are  impn 
tangible  objects?    The  reason  is  that  they  want   tin-  r<*ntral 
faulty  (jiiGcmyra),  which  alone  would  admit  of  their  being 
in i pressed    by  sensible    forms   without  I  ter.      O 

tuted  as  they  are-  tin;    reoei  rfong  with 

forms. 

Book  EEL,  Cluip.  I.,  continues  the  discussion  of  Sensibility. 
We  huve,  ho  Bays,  bnt  Ave  senses.  Touch  makes  us  aware  of 
whatever  is  tangible;  all  other  qualities  are  perceiv' I.  BOt 
through  tuiK-li.  lnit,  through  tin.-  media  air  and  water.  The 
sentient  organs  are  constituted  of  these  two  simple  boi 
j-upil  is  oompoaad  of  wai  organ  of  hearing  is  o 
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posed  of  air,  ami  the  organ  of  smell  is  of  one  or  the  Other. 
I  'i  mis  no  part  of  any  organ;  or  rather  it  is  au  element 
common  to  all,  since  there  is  nothing  sentient  without  heat. 

We  are  furnished  with  several  senses,  instead  of  one,  in 
order  that  the  common  properties  of  bodies — motion,  magni- 
BOmber — may  the  less  readily  escape  notice.  If  vision 
werfi  our  only  sense,  then  all  other  qualities  except  OOknB 
would  esc  up-.-  notice,  HOOIHlllg  to  be  identical  with  it.  But  as 
common  properties  are  manifested  by  different  bodies,  it  is 
.  v  ideal  that  they  must  also  be  different. 

''"/'.  //.—'Vision  must  be  by  sight,  or  by  some  other 
sense  ;  but  if  by  some  other  sense,  then  it  will  be  perceptive 
of  sight  and  colour,  the  subject  of  sight,  and  thus  there  will 
Ik.-  two  senses  for  one  office,  or  the  sight  itself  will  be  the 
percipient,  lint,  if  to  perceive  by  sight  is  seeing,  ami  if  that 
h  is  seen  is  colour,  or  something  having  OOlonr,  then  if 
any  sense  is  to  B80j  that,  wliieh  sees  must  first  have  colour.* 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  perception  l.y  sight  is  not  a  single 
perception,  for  when  wo  cannot  see,  it  is  still  by  sight  I  hal 
we  jodge  both  of  darkness  and  light,  although  not  in  the 
same  manner.1 

This,  as  may  be  imagined,  has  been  an  enticing  passage 
to  commentators,  aud  is  full  of  pitfalls  both  of  equivoqne 
and  psychological  subtlety.  Much  of  the  obscurity  of  psycho- 
logical questions  arises  from  the  tendency,  almost  irresistible) 
to  rate  all  perceptions  to  the  organs  of  sense,  instead  of  to 

i  is  affected  by  the  organs  of  sense 
in  their  action  :  e.  ./.  perceptions  are  referred  to  the  retina 
•  limn  to  the  optic  centre.     Danes,  also,  the  i 

ot  object'  hen   we  speak  of  a  ool 

which  is  unseen,  of  a  sound  which  is  unheard. 

4  Tf  motion,  production,  aud  impression  are  in  the  product, 

it  foUoWS  that  Sound  and  hearing,  in  an  active  state,  must 

SXSSt  potentially  in  hearing]    for  the  action  of  the  motor 


ll  iUft  Ange  »rinii.-iiliaft, 
Wift  k&nnten  wir  d«w  Licht  wblicken  ? 
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exist*  naturally  in  that  v  acted  on.     It  is,  theref< 

necessary  thai  She  mobs  Itself  should  be  in  motion.  The 
lOtaoO  <>f  a  sonorous  body  is  sound,  or  sounding;  that  of  the 
auditory  sense  is  hearing  ;  for  hearing  is  double,  as  sound  is 
donblOi     Tli«    m m  s  toother  senses  and  perceptions. 

Since  product  ion  md  impression  are  not  in  that  which  acts, 
but  in  that  which  is  impressed,  so  the  action  of  the  object  of 
perception,  and  the  sensibility,  are  in  the  sentient  organ.  But 
while  for  some  senses  the  two  states  have  been  distinguished 
by  separate  names — such  as  sound  and  hearing — there  aro 
others  for  which  one  or  the  other  state  is  without  a  name. 
Thus.  the  action  of  vision  is  called  sight,  but  the  BOttOQ  U 
colour  is  unnamed  ;  the  action  of  the  gustatory  sense  is  called 
taste,  while  that  of  savour  is  without  a  name.  Sin* 
lotion. of  the  object  and  the  sentient  organ  is  one  and  ik<: 

■ ftbOOgb   di  tie  rent    in    mod.-   of  aiding,   it   follow* 

hearing  Bad  -sound  in  this  sense  must  be  lost  togetli* 

fcber  pxeserved>    Dot  this  does  not  hold  of  mob  r.i.i 
fclo&fl    '■"  Wy.     The  earlier  writers  ex|  -.hem- 

selves  ill,  in  Haying  then;  could  In-  neither  black  not  white 
without  sight,  nor  savours  without  taste.    And  were 

partly  right ;  for  as  senses  and  sentient  impressions  bs 
twofold  acceptation,  according  to  their  p< >tei  r  activity, 

so  what  was  advanced  by  these  writers  may  be  true  • 
•  t  if-1,  and  not  true  of  the  other.  But  they  reasoned 
things  considered  as  isolated  which  do  not  in  truth  ad 
being  isolated*1 

4  Kach  sense  is  perceptive  of  its  own  obi  inns' 

its  own  organ,  us  an  organ,  u,  discriminate  qualities — 
judging  of  black  and  white.  Taste  of  bitter  and  sweet.      But 

how  do  we  perceive   that  qualities  differ?    Evident] 

in- sense,  because  the  impressions  are  sentient;  and  the 
lledi  oannot  be  that  final   Bmttienti  ia^arov  alaBrftijpiai: 

oflt  of  necessity  first  touch  bod 

His  meaning  here  is  by  no  means  clear.     He  says  en 

iivally  1  i i : i f    ITS   have   only    live  sense-- :   that  each  sen; 
only  discriminate  its  own  objects;  that  that  which  pen 
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white  to  be  different  from  sweet  cannot  be  the  sense  of  Taste 
nor  the  sense  of  Sight,  yet  it  must  be  a  sense,  because  the 
impression  is  sentient ;  finally,  he  says  that  the  sense  cannot 
be  Touch,  because  to  judge  of  qualities,  that  sense  must  first 
touch  bodies — by  which  he  probably  means  that  white  and 
sweet  not  being  tangible  cannot  be  perceived  by  Touch. 

What,  then,  is  this  judicial  sense?  He  has  nowhere  told 
us.  He  enters  upon  discussions  as  to  whether  the  judging 
faculty  is  divisible  or  indivisible,  and  this  numerically  or 
locally;  but  what  it  is,  or  where  it  is,  lie  has  not  explained  in 
this  treatise.  Elsewhere  we  gather  that  he  WOUBI 
mon  seusorinm,  which  is  iu  the  front  centre  (heart)  of  each 
animal.* 

Chap.  JIT. — 4  The  soul  being  characterised  generally  by 
the  faculties,  locomotion  and  thought,  judgment  and  sensi- 
bility, it  would  seem  that  thought  and  reflection  are  consi- 
dered to  be  forms  of  sensation.  All  writers  assume  that 
thinking,  like  feeling,  is  corporeal,  and  that  Like  is  compre- 
hended by  Like.  But  they  should  have  noted  the  liability 
of  the  senses  to  produce  error.  It  is  manifest  that  feeling  it 
not  the  same  as  reflection ;  the  one  belonging  t<>  all  e.real  nres, 
the  other  only  to  a  few.  Neither  is  the  judging  faculty, 
which  discerns  right  from  wrong,  to  be  confounded  with 
sensation;  for  sensation  being  derived  from  particulars  is 
always  true,  and  belongs  to  all  animals;  but  error  Hal  in 
judgment,  and  none  are  liable  to  error  save  those  which  have 
reason.' 

Imagination  is  then  treated.  He  says  it  is  neither  sen- 
sation nor  judgment,  yet  it  is  n  lied  Dp  without  sensa- 
tion* It  is  the  faculty  by  which  an  image  of  some  kind  is 
called  np  within  in,  and  is  to  be  ranked  with  those  faculties, 
such  as  sensation,  opinion,  and  knowledge,  by  which  we  form 
j  tidgments. 

/'.  IV.  has  peenhax  interest,  being  devoted  to  the  »-o0r, 


•  IrTi  *9irbv  madwiiptor.—Dt  Juctn(*tt,  i.  467.     Compare  alio  Df  Stmmo,  ii. 
4M. 
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or  intellect,  '  that  part  of  the  Soul  by  which  it  both  kn 
and  reflect*.' 

-  if  thinking  be  similur  to  sensation,'  he  says,  'thou  mar 
it  be  some  kind  of  impression  by  the  object  of  thong] 
some  other  analogous  agency.     Hut  that  which  thinks  most 
then  be  passive,  it-raffh,  receptive  of  the  Forms  of  ol 
aud  identical  with  the  objects  in  potentiality,  though  not  so 
in  actuality.     In  a  word,  the  Intellect  must  be  relat 
objects  of  thought,  as  sensibility  is  to  objects  of  p 
Thus  the  so-called   Intellect  of  the  Vital  Principle  (nod by 
Intellect  I  mean  that  which  judges  and  compares)    has  in 
actuality  no  existence  prior  to  the  act"!'  int  >.*     It 

is  very  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  mind  should  hate 
been  commingled  with  the  body  ;  foe  if  this  were  so,  it  would 
Vie  a  quality  of  some  kind,  as  hot  or  cold ;  or  it  wouii  have 
wme  kind  of  organ  *uch  at  then  i*for  I  but  tie 

none  such.' 

*It  is  well  said  that  I  he  Soul  is  the  place  oj  roizoi 

it&itv) ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  soul, 
• . 1 1 1  >  of  Um  i  part;  and  of  Forms,  not  in  actualit 

In.  I    :n  poi  ulialily.' 

He  argues  that  the  reflective  faculty  is  not  the  sensitiv 
faculty  in  a  state  of  repose.     'The  mind  judges  of  flesh  and 

K,  either  by  some  cttBorent  faculty,  or  by  beinf.' 
differently  affected.     It  is  by  sensibility  that  we  judge  of  but 
and  cold  and  other  properties  of  flesh;  but  it  is  eitl. 
some  distinct  faculty — or  as  a  curved  line  is  to  a  s 
line — that  we  judge  of  ideal  flesh.' 

CI,  of.    V. — The    soul    is  creative.      It   is    essentially    an 
energising   influence.       Knowledge  in  activity   is   ide 
with  the  object ;  but  in  potentiality,  it  pre-exists  in  the 


■.trail 


•   uMu  ftrrir   infryAy  rir  8rr«r  vpir  rotor.     '1  li •».    it'   I    ntnl.  Htui 
mc*D*  that  tho  mind  has  do  tmlmtanUvi-  etntt  >a\y  in  m 

function.    TV  pius«Ag<»  ii«  vorjr  obwnro.    TusromjoniriM,  who  lias  * long 
the  parenthesis,  whifh  does  not  require  one-,  in  nilrnt  on  the  only  rest  difliculty. 
Tukstiuk  «aj»,  '  intoUottna  non  et>t  a«u  idea  ante<juani  cogitet '  (oIik  torir  atroS 
<piau  ou!«fiitt  AAA'   I)  aCri)  8ti  hirvrlrm  vlttty  (<rrtr  irtfrylo.  rut  f inter  Tpt*  r#«»»), 
ed.  De  AnimA,  p.  198. 
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vidual.  '  Yet,  rigorously  speaking,  that  cannot  be  said  to 
pre-exist  which  sometimes  is,  and  sometimes  is  not,  roll- 
on.  But  that  alone,  whatever  it  be,  wbieh  is  separate  from 
everything  else,  is  deathless  and  eternal.  We  hav<  BO 
meniorj  of  it  because  it  is  passionless  {uiraBis) ;  and  the 
impressible  mind  is  perishable,  and  without  it  there  can  be 
no  reflection.' 

chaji.  VI.  briefly  reiterates  the  argument  that  the  senses 
are  free  from  error,  which  arises  solely  from  tin-  judgment. 

Chap.  VII.— The  opening  sentence  may  be  read  as  a  vague 
anticipation  of  the  tnodftm  hypothesis,  that  knowledge,  or 
rather  the  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge,  becomes  de- 
veloped in  the  race,  ami  is  thus  transmitted  from  parent  to 
chilil,  BO  'hat,  the  (Aguillg  of  Kuropean  parents  is  capable  of 
acquiring  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  development  than 
the  offspring  of  Australian  parents  reared  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Aristotle  has  written  much  about  the  senses  in  several 
works.  The  treatise  De  Sensu,  in  the  Parva  YnfuntUu,  is  per- 
haps the  best  source  we  can  consult;  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  analysed  briefly  here. 

The  early  philosophers  sought  in  thy  four  elements,  earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water,  for  the  several  bodies  constituting  Ehfl 
senses.  As  there  are  five  senses,  and  only  four  elements  were 
generally  recognised,  a  fifth  element  was  imagined.  What 
that  element  is,  Aristotle  does  not  say  ;  elsewhere  we  learn 
it  is  the  Ether. 

Every  one,  he  says,  believes  Vision  to  be  of  fire 
reason  is  that  men  misconceive  the  phi-noim-non  of  sparks 
<ing  before  the  eyes  when  rubbed,  especially  in  the  dark. 
But  if  we  cannot  deny  that  we  feel  and  see  that  which  wo 
see,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  eye  sees  itself.  Now,  why 
have  we  this  sensation  only  when  the  eye  is  rubbed  P 


I. — Vision. 
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The  explanation  offered  is  that  smooth  bodies  shin.   Dal 
rally  in  the  dark,  though  without  producing  light ;  now  the 
pupil  <>t"  tin'  eye  is  smooth;  and  when  the  eje  is  rnbhed  i 
seems  as   if   that  which  was  one  became  two.     The  rapi 

on  makes  the  eye  which  is  seen  and  that  which 
appear  different.  The  phenomenon  is  not  producible  imlwin 
the  eye  he  rubbed  quickly,  and  in  darkness  (I  suppose  he 
means  by  darkness  the  eye  Wing  closed,  othenvi.se  the  quali- 
fication is  erroneous),  smooth  bodies  shine  no  less  than 
certain  fish  heads,  and  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish.  Winn  the 
iir  is  rubbed  slowly,  the  sensation  is  not  such  as 
us  think  that  what  sees  and  what  is  seen  are  one  and  tin- 
same,  so  that  the  eye  ma  v  <«•<■  itMlf  as  in  a  mirror. 

This,  it  must  be  eUllftHOeJ,  is  not  a  fortunate  attempt  ;it 
explanation.     Newton,  in  one  of  his  celebrated  queries  added 
to  the  Opiits,  first  clearly  stated  that  the  sparks  which 
when  the  eve  is  rubbed  '  arise  from  such  motions  excif 
the   bottom   of  the  eye  by  the  pressure  ami  motion  of  the 
finger,  as   nt    other    I  1    there  by   light 

causing   vision.'      But  it  was  Johannes  Miiller,  stimulated 
by  the   Farbenithre  of  Goethe,  who  placed  beyond  a  don 
the  fact  that  each  special  nerve  of  sense  responds  only 

l1  manner,  no  matter  how  various   may  be  tli-    stimuli, 
so  that  whatever  excites  the  optic  nerve  excites  a  luiuinous 
sensation ;  whatever  excites  the  auditory  or  gustatory  m 
excites  sonorous  and  sapid  sensations ;  and  the  preasui 
the  skin-nerve  which  excites  pain,  excites  in  the  optic  nerve 
not  pain,  but  a  luminous  sensation. 

Aristotle,  knowing  nothing  of  the  properties  of  the  i 
nerve,   could   not,   of  course,   give   an   explanation   of 
phenomenon.      But  his  explanation  is  better  than  that 
Empedocles   nnd  Plato,   who  held    'the  eye  to  be  of  fire.' 
He  asks,  «  propos  of  this,  '  If  vision  is  produced  when  light 
m  the  eye,  as  from  a  lantern,  why  can  we  not  Bee 
in  the  darkness?    To  pretend  that  light  is  extinguished 
the  darkness,  on  quitting  tin-  eye,  is  absurd.' 

He  thinks  Democritus  right  in  asserting  that  the  | 
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is  "of  water,"  but  wrong  in  asserting  it  to  bo  an  imago 
\;i\<\<i-nrance,  Sfiufxuru),  for  the  image  is  produced  hoeanse  the 
eye  in  a  smooth  surface,  and  vision  is  not  in  it,  but  in  the 
seeing  faculty.  The  affection  is  a  refraction,  avaKka<ri9  yhp 
to  -rradot.  But  in  those  days  the  theory  of  images  and  re- 
fraction was  not  understood.  Moreover,  it  is  absurd  not  to 
have  asked  why  the  eye  alone  can  see,  and  not  other  bodi.-.-. 

■  It  is  correct  to  say  that  vision  is  of  water;  not  because  it 
is  of  water,  but  because  it  Ifl  diaphanous,  ami  tin's  quality  is 
common  to  air.  Water,  however,  retains  and  receives  it 
better  than  air,  and  that  is  why  the  pupil  and  the  eye  are  of 
water.  The  soul  is  assuredly  not  at  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
but  within  ;  hence  the  eye  must  he  translucent  and  capable 
of  receiving  light.  Thus  men  in  battle  wonnded  near  the 
temple,  BO  that  the  optic  ehanuels#  (nerves,  irapoi)  are 
divide.!,  hare  felt  darkness  come  on  as  if  a  lamp  had  0060 
extinguished ;  for  indeed  the  diaphanous  and  the  pupil  form 
a  sort  of  lamp.' 

•  Thus  it  is  evident  we  must  assign  an  element  to  each 
sense,  and  say  that  the  part  of  Hie  eye  which  sees  is  of  wat.ir, 
. i Inch  hears  is  of  air-,  and  that  which  smells  is  of  im  . 
Touch  is  earthy.  Taste  is  a  kind  of  Touch.  The  eye  is  a 
part  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  brain  is  the  moistest  and  col.l.  I. 
part  of  the  body.  Touch  and  Taste  are  connected  with  the 
heart,  which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  body.' 

We  have  next  an  exposition  of  Colour.  He  defines  Light 
<the  of  the  diaphanous  per  aeeidetut;'  or,  as  he  ex- 

presses it  in  the  De  Animd,  '  colour  is  a  movement  of  the 
diaphanous,'  which  may  be  interpreted  into  an  anticipation 
of  the  modern  undulatory  theory,  the  diaphanous  standing 
for  the  elastic  ether,  and  the  movement  being  its  undula- 

1  When  there  is  an  igneous  body  (irvpato'ts  ti)  in  the 
diaphanous,  we  have  light ;  when  none,  we  have  darkness.* 


•  Teubmo  held  Light  to  be  visiblo  Kent— hue  caloria  Bpcci«  fat—  whi.-h  b 
tinged  ly  llio  eolouw  of  the  object*  through  which  it  panne*.— be  Itcrtim  XaturA, 
1686,   ■  Thi»  in  a  much  mure  biipirflcial  view  than  that    of  ArUtotle; 
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That  which   «n   call  the  diaphanous   does  not   belon 
rlu-dvely  to  water,  air,  and  other  bodies  which  I  luce 

some  common  nature   and  force,  which    not  existing 
separately  exists  in  these  bodies  and  in  others,  in  some  m 
■nd  in  some  less.'  * 

What  that  force  was   supposed  to  be  I  cannot   dtfli 
the  writings  now  extant;  he  seems  to  have  consi 
it  sufficiently  described  by  its  name. 

'As  all  bodies  have  necessarily  a  limit,  so  also  has 
luimus,  and  this  limit  is  coloor,  which  is  cither  the  linn 
of  bodies,  or  at  th«ir  limit ;  and  benoG  the  Pythagoreans  d 
Colour  "  the  surface."  ' 

'Oolonx  being  the  limit  of  the  diaphanous  in  a  limi 
body,  it  is  possible  that  that  which  produces  light  in  the  ai 
will  also  be  in  the  diaphanous  in  limited  bodies,  or  will  not 
bfi  there;  and  thus,  as  in  the  air  there  maybe  light  or  dark- 
■ .  so  in  bodies  there  may  be  white  and  black.     The  white 
and  Lin  lc  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  both  may 
invisible   separately,  on  account   of  their  minuteness,  yet, 
Mi-v.-rtli.less.  the  r. -suit  of  the  two  will  be  visible.     But  the 
result  can  be  neither  black  nor  white ;  but  as  it  must  have 
some  colour  the  colour  will  be  a  compound  of  the  two.    That 
is  how  1  colours  arise.     Many  colours  are  also  pro- 

duced by  the  combination  of  the  parts:  thus  three  may  be 
arranged  with  two,  or  four,  and  other  combinations.  Those 
colours  which  depend  on  proportional  numbers  are  har- 
monious, such  as  purple  and  scarlet.'  f 

l  K.'ira«  may  bo  said  of  mart  of  hi*  drrUiions  from  die  doctrine*  of  in* 
[bit*. 

*   iX\A  t(i  feri  xoirJj  ipvaii  *oi  Svrajtii,  1j  ^ctpiir-tij  filr  ovk  Iittip,  irro(tuit  V  irt\ 
Kal  roil  ftAAon  naiuauiy  iwwio\ti.  To*r  pit  fiaX\of  roti  8'  Ijrrov. 

t  For  an  claborutv  exposition  of  tho  riow*  held  liy  the  undents  on  the  subject 
of  coluur,  »co  Piuwtl:  AritMtia  Zher  die  Far/>m,  erlXvfeTt  dureA  tint  Viiftuki 
Jrr  FarbtnUkr*  <iir  Al'-t,  Munich,  1849.     Bui    perhape  the  mo*' 
aecoiiut  in  that  given  liv  Gontt:   GrtcAicktc  Jrr  t\irf*Hltkrt.      tt'erkt,  xxxix. 


U.—T<ute  and  Smett. 

'These  have  great  similarity,  though  produced  iu  different 
organs.  The  nature  of  flavours  is  more  evident  ihau  that 
of  odours,  becaus.  ..ur  sense  of  smell  is  less  keen  than  it  is 
in  other  animals;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  Touch  more 
sensitive  than  any  other  animal,  and  Taste  13  a  kind  of 
Touch. 

1  Although  water  is  insipid  by  nature,  it  is  necessary  Ghat 
water  should  contain  all  flavours  which  escape  our  perception 
on  account  of  their  foeblenesa ;  or  that  it  should  contain  a 
mil  tor  which  is  the  germ  of  all  flavours;  or  finally,  that 
water  having  no  difference  of  flavuur  in  ii,  the  oanae  ii  beat 
Thus  the  flavour  of  fruit  is  developed  hy  heat.  All  fho 
flavours  to  be  found  in  fruits  are  to  bo  found  also  in  Hie 
earth.  At  least  the  ancients  thought  that  water  varied  with 
the  soils  through  which  it  passed,  which  is  evident  from  salt 
waters,  as  salt  is  also  a  kind  of  earth.*  Thus  water  Clt.t-.--l 
through  cinders  contracts  a  bitter  taste,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
We  may  hence  see  why  plants  have  their  various  Ilavours; 
for  moisture,  like  everything  else,  is  modified  by  its  opposite, 
and  dryness  is  the  opposite  of  moisture.  Tlins  moisture  in 
modified  by  fire,  for  fire  is  by  nature  dry.  Thus  when  some- 
thing sapid  is  dissolved  iu  water,  the  water  becomvs  sapid ; 
and  in  the  same  way  nature  acts  upon  the  dry  element,  .vul 
the  earthy  element :  it  filters  the  moisture  through  the  dry 
and  earthy,  setting  it  in  motion  by  heat,  and  giving  it  all 
the  necessary  qualities.  This  modification  of  moisture  is 
flavour.' 

'  As  various  colours  arise  from  the  combinations  of  black 
and  white,  so  various  flavours  arise  from  the  combinations  of 
sweet  and  bitter;  and  these  combinations  may  be  proportional 
or  indefinite.     Those   which  are  fle  depend  on  nu- 

merical proportion.     The  kinds  of  flavour  resemble  tho. 
colour:  both  are  seven  in  number.' 

♦  Who  were  ihmi  aovirnU?  Tho  commentator*  d«]ar*  thnt  MrrBononvs  and 
Axaxagoras  nro  alluded  to.  Perhaps  w:  yet  the  opinion  uiuy  b<-  found  very 
distinctly  uprowed  by  IIippociutes:  Dt  Air*,  Loci*  <t  Aqdt, 
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1  Odours  are  perceptible  in  air  and  water ;  they  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  diujiliiirmiis  which    is  common  both  to  air  ami 

i.     That  water  alone  suffices  is  proved  by  the  : 
fish  have  the   sense  of  am- 11.     Odour  is   dry  flavour   con- 
veyed by  the  moisture  in  air  and  water.     All  sapid  bodies  i 
odorous.' 

III. — Hearing. 

Either  Aristotle  forgot  to  include  Hearing  in  this  treatise, 
or  else  the  chapter  has  been  lost.  But  his  views  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  De  Animd  (ii.  8),  froin  whieh  we  may  borrow 
them  in  a  compressed  form. 

4  Sound  is  both  potential  and  actual ;  for  we  say  that  some 
bodies,  such  as  sponge,  wool,  Ac,  are  without  sound,  and 
others,  as  brass,  wood,  hard  and  smooth  bodies,  have  sound. 
because  able  to  make  Bound  actual  by  the  action  of  the  m> 

•  h  the  object  and  the  ear.  Actual  sound  is  the  result  of 
something  in  relation  to  something,  and  in  something;  for 
\' -  r.n<,-  is  parsoMUHii  Bai  '.'.iiii  u:Jv  •!,•  body  there  cm 
be  no  percussion ;  so  that  the  sonorous  object  sounds  by  its 
relation  to  another.  Without  innvem.nt  there  can  be  no 
percussion,  and  sound  is  not  produced  by  the  percussion  of 
every  substance  ;  and  hollow  bodies  create,  by  reflex,  many 
percussions  after  the  first,  owing  to  the  medium  within  them 
having  been  set  in  motion  and  being  unable  to  escape. 
Sound  is  audible  in  air,  and  less  distinctly  in  water.*  But 
neither  air  nor  water  can  be  the  cause  of  sound,  since  there 
must  be  a  percussion  of  solid  bodies  against  each  other  ,uid 
against  the  air.' 

4  A  vacuum  is  justly  called  the  lord  of  hearing  (xvpiop 
tov  uKovtiv),  for  the  air  appears  to  be  a  vacuum,  and  when 
moving  continuously  creates  hearing.  But  being  very  dif- 
fluent, it  gives  out  no  sound,  unless  when  that  which,  is  per- 
cussed is  smooth:  in  this  ease  the  air  becomes  uniform  over 

•  An  error  which  observation   might  havr  giianli>J   agnijwt;  idnc*  very 
■001  »tiow«  water  to  b«  a  better  conductor  of  •omul  than  air.    The  v 
wiili  rn  db  •  mfi  hnwiM  wntor  haa  been  calculated  aa  four  times  iu  relocify 
through  air. 
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its  surface,  for  the  surface  of  a  smooth  body  is  our.  Every 
sonorous  body  sets  in  motion  the  air  which  is,  by  continuity, 
one  with  the  organ  of  hearing ;  and  sound  being  in  the  air, 
the  air  without  the  organ  sets  in  motion  the  air  within.  An 
imiinal,  therefore,  does  not  hear  in  every  part,  for  every  part 
docs  not  contain  air.  The  air  itself,  owing  to  its  iJifHti. 
is  without  sound;  but  when  confined,  its  motion  produces 
sound.  The  air  withiu  the  ear  is  so  immured  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  escape  ;*  and  this,  in  order  that  the  sense  may 
perceive  accurately  all  variations  of  its  movement.  And 
thus  we  arc  etuil-led  to  hear  in  water;  for  the  water  cannot 
gain  access  to  the  congenital  air,  or  pass  through  the  con- 
volutions of  the  ear.  The  ear  is  constantly  giving  out  sound, 
as  a  horn  does ;  for  the  air  within  it  is  continually  moving 
iu  some  peculiar  manner.  Hem-i;  wr  speak  of  hearing  by  a 
vacuum  and  something  resonant,  because  we  hear  by  the 
part  which  contains  the  air  confined  within  it.' 


IV. — Sensation  in  general. 

I  lining  passed  the  Senses  in  review,  he  then  touches  on 
hi  general  questions  relative  to  sensation.     And  first  of 

its  divisibility  od  infinitum. 

If  bodies  are  infinitely  divisible,  are  the  impressions  they 
make  on  us  »'<juaily  so?  This  question  Aristotle  answers 
with  manifest  superiority  over  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who, 
probably  from  an  unsuspected  reminiscence,  has  used  the 


*   TIi»  translation  in  the  text   ttIM   sjionUmeouBly  ttttU   my  p.  i  .   beCBflel    I  ru 
not   aware  that   the   Unguair*-  of  Aristotle  bad   ponded  the  commentator*. 
TftEfDBT.MrorHU,  p.  386.  tor  an   ix-implo.)     The  vtniw  is  no  plain  that  1 
even  now  eotnprrhend  how  it  has  been  niuaed.     Aristotle  nays  the  air  in  the  enr 
i«   immovable   or    uumoTid,    awinjTo? :     iminubilit   is    Bt'SbKHAkKuV    u.uitLitivn, 
immoeabte  in  Coluui's.     Vol,  inasmuch  ii»  the  movement  of  this  air  is  m>i 
immediate!)*  aftsrwdv,  tfat  :  it  is  only  vorbuL 

If  we  eupposc  that  a«(virrai  has  reference  to  the  air  which  i»  -roii  lioiv  tyKonfuv 
tynrrai  (ii  iinniurvd  within  the  earn),  thn  meaning  is  obrioH  anoagb.  A  mini  i» 
•aid  to  bo  immovable  from  his  stadia  or  bureau  without,  any  imputation  on  his 
powrr  of  movement  ;  bat  commentator*,  boggling  ut  email  eonlntdu'liuns,  ami 
(Aaiing  by  great  ones  without  remit rk.  wi-nM  poial  unt  ili.it  ■  ma  r;iijuol  he 
immovable  if  he  move  at  all. 


Ml 
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rerjr  ume  illustrations  to  justify  his  own  doctrine  of  '  1 
consciousness.'     That  our  consciousness  may  arise  ont  of  ui 
conscious  modifications  is  evident,  according  to  Hamilton,  ii 
the  fact  of  a  minimum  visible,  which  is  the  smallest  surface 
that  can  he  seen  :  *  It  is  plain  that  if  we  divid*  I 
viriklt  into  two  ports,  neither  half  can  by  itself  be  an  object 
of  vision  or  visual  consciousness.     They  are,  severally  and 
apart,  to  consciousness  as  zero.     But  it  is  evident  thai 
pari  must  have  produced  in  us  a  certain  modification,  real 
though  unperceived,  for  as  the  perceived  whole  is  nothing 
but  tli.-  union  of  unperceived  halves,  so  the  per. 
the  sum  of  the  two  modifications,  each  of  which  severally 
eludes  our  consciousness.'* 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  may  be  disclosed  in  | 
illustration  :  the  stick  which  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  just 
touches  us,  and  produces  the  sensation  of  contact,  will  no 
longer  produce  that  sensation  if  broken  in  half,  ami  held 
towards  us  at  a  distance  of  three  feet :  it  will  not  affe< 
consciousness  at  all :  the  two  halves  thus  pointed  towards  us 
do  not  produce  modifications  in  our  consciousness  the  sum 
of  which  is  perceived  when  the  whole  touches  us.  Hamilt-'iis 
■  >ke  lies  in   the  vague  concept  imum  ruribi*, 

which  being  the  extreme  point,  of  visual  consciousness,  any- 
thing beyond  that  ••xtreine  must  necessarily  pass  altog> 
beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.     It  does   not  become 
latent ;  fa  ;  nisness  it  becomes  non-exi*few/.     Tb 

ference  in  degree  has  amounted  to  a  difference  in  I 

Aristotle  justly  says  that  the  sensible  qualities  are  Da 
such  because  they  produce  sensation.     'All   magnitude  Ls 
necessarily  sensible.     Were   it  other  would    be 

bodies  which  had  no  colour,  no  weight,  nor  any  Qtha 
and  which  consequently  would  not  be  perceptible  to  us,  since 
it  is  by  such  qualities  that  we  have  perception.     But  the 
sensible  is  composed  of  sensible  qualities,  and  assuredly  not 

•  Bamboo*     tmtarm  on  Melaphyrief,  1859.  i.  850-     It  ic  »traago  that  neulwr 
'Be  mi  DM,  nor  an  erudii*  rdiuir*.  »buul«l  ba»u  mentioned  Arirtoll*  in 

lice. 
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of  mathematical  definitions.*  How  do  we  form  any  judg- 
ment of  sensible  things  J>  By  the  intellect '?  But  the 
are  only  possible  when  based  on  sensations.  The  solution  of 
these  questions  makes  manifest  why  the  kinds  of  colour, 
taste,  &c.,  are  limited,  or  finite.  It  is  because  in  all  things 
which  have  extremes  there  must  also  be  intermediate  points 
of  limitation ;  now  contraries  are  extremes,  and  in  all  sen- 
sible impressions  there  are  contraries,  as  white  and  black  in 
colour,  sweet  and  bitter  in  taste.  A  body  that  is  continuous 
therefore  Mi:iy  be  infinitely  diviilnl  ink)  unequal  parts,  but  its 
divisibility  into  equal  parts  is  finite.  That  which  is  not  con- 
tinuous as  a  whole  has  its  parts  (species)  finitely  divisible. 
Since  we  call  the  sensible  qualities  species,  and  they  are 
JU  continuous,  tra  must  distinguish  between  tin.-  nr.luoi 
and  pot,  „)  inl ;  and  hence  we  do  not  see  the  millionth 
wht-n  we  Bee  the  million,  nor  do  we  hear  the  quarter-tone 
when  we  hear  the  melody ;  the  interval  is  imperceptible  and 
is  lost  in  other  sounds.  It  is  the  same  with  the  infinitely 
little  in  other  sensibles:  they  are  I'oUntinUij  visible,  but  not 
•  i',i  visible  when  isolated.f  Thus  the  line  of  one  foot  18 
potentially  in  the  line  of  two  feet,  but  exists  actually  only 
when  alone.  The  infinitely  small  qualities  are  lost  in  sur- 
rounding bodies,  as  drops  of  perfume  poured  into  the  sea. 
This  infinitely  little  which  transcends  sensation  is  neither 
sensible  in  itself,  nor  by  itself,  for  it  is  only  sensible  poten- 
tially in  the  larger  quantity.' 

I  have  preserved  tin-  Aristotelian  phraseology,  but  the 
reader  will  find  little  difficulty  in  disengaging  the  meaning, 
aud  will  perceive  how  this  distinction  of  the  potentially  and 
actually  visible  agrees  with  and  yet  rises  superior  to  Hamil- 
ton's idea  of  our  being  unconsciously  modified  by  that,  which 
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nerer  reaches  the  consciousness,  bo  that  two  zeros  may  make 
an  unit. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  he  enters  upon  the 
whether  we  can  hare  two  different  sensations  in  the  same 
instant  of  time ;  a  question  of  some  psychological  interest 
He  answers  it  in  the  negative. 

In  renewing  Aristotle's  opinions  on  the  Senses,  it  is 
requisite  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  wholly  without 
anatomical  and  physiological,  no  less  than  the  physical  and 
chemical  knowledge,  which  could  hare  given  an  assur.  ,1 
basis  to  his  speculations.  It  Is  a  subject  which,  even  in  our 
own  day  after  so  much  laborious  inquiry,  is  only  beginning 

I  to  be  understood;  and  the  psychologist  will  have  n 
years  yet  to  wait  before  BBJanoe  furnishes  him  with  the  data 
be  requires. 
I  must  not  linger  longer  orer  Aristotle,  the  more  so  as  his 
researches  in  Physics  and  Bklogji  have  been  bandied  by  me  in 
some  detail  in  the  work  already  mentioned.  There  I  have 
pointed  out  how  his  reliance  on  experience  and  indue: 
1..1  him  to  fruitful  results,  and  how  tlie  d,  priori  Method  sub- 
stituted for  observation  and  induction  led  him  into  error. 
The  combination  of  the  two  tendenefeB  is  very  noticeable  in 
his  works.  It  prevents  his  being  clear  and  consistent,  but 
it  gives  his  works  a  singular  prestige.  AU  schools  find  dicta 
there.  All  opinions  seem  more  or  less  anticipated.  He 
stimulates  the  activity  of  his  readers,  provokes  them  by  his 
obscurity  ami  irreconcilable  assertions,  and  imposes  on  them 
bj  the  ireigbl  of  his  intellect,  so  that  they  cannot  help 
fancying  he  bad  some  profound  meaning  in  sentences  which 
wen  mere  guesses,  incapable  of  proof.  They  meet  with 
many  passages  which  light  up  whole  tracks  of  inquiry,  and 
many  subtle-  distinctions  which  have  taken  their  place  in 
]l  iU>.-iophy,  as  for  example  that  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  body;  and  they  naturally  suppose  that  passages 
obscure  to  them  have  an  inner  light. 

The  contribution  of  Aristotle  to  I  trial  evolution  of 
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Science  was  considerable,  although  his  special  inquiries  were 
seldom  successful.  He  instituted  the  important  science  of 
Logic;  directed  men's  attention  to  the  necessity  of  exa- 
mining the  grounds  of  knowledge  and  the  forms  of  thought. 
He  also  made  philosophy  embrace  all  topics  of  rational  re- 
search. But  his  crowning  glory  was  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
the  purely  scientific  spirit  by  his  constant  appeal  to  Experi- 
ence as  the  source  of  knowledge,  and  his  insistan.ee  on  the 
methods  of  Observation  and  Induction.  If  his  teaching 
fostered  the  vexatious  quibbling  of  schoolmen,  it  also  fostered 
the  scientific  research  of  the  Arabs.  Both  tendencies  are 
more  or  less  due  to  his  influence,  and  hence  it  is  that  his 
mighty  intellect  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  dominant 
power  in  all  subsequent  speculation,  till  the  rise  of  the 
modern  schools. 


VOL.  I. 


Socrates  ;i;  log  tilt-  reign  of  sceptid 

itncs  of    the    early  thin:  i   all  ended 

&   scepticism,  wliii.Ii  was    turned    to   dexterous   use  by  t) 
Sophists.     Socrates  escaped  this  scepticism  by  u  new  <lc 

■it  of  Method.     Armed  with  this  instrument,  he  with- 
drew men    from    metaphysical    ■peooltttiOni    thcnA     V 
which  had  led  them  into  the  inextricable  confnsion  i 

th.  in  look  at  man.      Moral   Philosophy  took 
of  physical  and  metaphysical  Eltion.      The  I 

naics  and  the  Cynics    attempted   to  carry  out  his  method; 
but,  as  they  did  so  in  a  one-sided  manner,  their  end. 
was  only  partial  I'  ifol 

Plato,  the  youngest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  disci] .1. 
of  Socrates,  accepted  tin-  Method,  and  applied  H 
Nevertheless  Ethics    famished  the    most    imp 
gpecnlations.      Physios  were  snlx>rdinato  to  and  illn. 
Ethics.    Tlie  Truth — the  God-like  existence— whioli  he  I 
beeOPght  men  to  contemplate  that  they  nrigbl  du 

had  always  an   ethical    obj :   it  was  sought  by  man  I 

OHm  jiert'ecli.iri.      How   to  live    mi    ::    manner  resembli 
■  :   ,  v.  U  Qm  tiia.i-.  111  -M',  A  pp  .1.1- m  v.  set  hiin- 

solve.      But  there  was  a  germ  of  sci  on  iii 

his  ]»hil.  :iul  this  germ  was  developed    by  his  puj 

Aristotle. 

i  ;     iliiVer.a;!  -  .crates  and  Ansioih-  is  i: 

I'lal...  however,  tills  up  the  interval.     In    K 
i  r.i  «isit  i.m-poi  nf  of  development,  both  In    • 
brine.     BCetepbreioa]  Bpeoolatkms  are  mtimal  meet 

wifch  th"  Ethics,     In     i\  tstotle,  Etliic    • 
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branch  of  philosophy :  the  other  branches  usurp  tbe  larger 
share  of  his  attention. 

One  result  of  Aristotle's  labours  was  precisely  this :  he 
brought  Philosophy  round  again  to  that  condition  from 
which  Socrates  had  wrested  it ;  he  opened  the  world  again 
to  speculation. 

Was  then  the  advent  of  Socrates  nullified?  No.  The 
Socratic  Epoch  conferred  the  double  benefit  on  humanity  of 
having  first  brought  to  light  the  importance  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,  and  of  having  substituted  a  new  and  incom- 
parably better  Instrument  for  the  one  employed  by  the  early 
speculators.     That  Instrument  sufficed  for  several  centuries. 

In  Aristotle's  systematization  of  the  Method,  and,  above 
all,  in  his  bringing  Physics  and  Metaphysics  again  into  the 
region  of  Inquiry,  he  paved  the  way  for  a  new  epoch — the 
epoch  of  Scepticism;  not  indeed  the  unmethodical  Scepti- 
cism of  helpless  baffled  guessers,  like  that  which  preceded 
Socrates ;  but  the  methodical  and  dogmatic  exposure  of  the 
vanity  of  philosophy. 


*3 


y — The 

of  the  S'.thjectiir   Mtthod  tn-noius   manifest  in 

tfie.  inipoaxtintity  of  applying  its  criterion, 


CHAPTER  I. 
TEE   SCKVl 

§  I.  Pthrho. 

IN  Hi''  eurintia  train  which  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  into  India,  there  was  a  MriOQB,  ndleetive man, 
who  followed  him  from  a  purely  philosophical  interest  :  1h.tr 
man  was  Pyrrlm.  tin-  founder  of  the  Sceptical  philosophy. 
Conversing  with  I  DOSOphistfl  of  India,  he  must  lia\«- 

been  afcrnck  with  tli.-ir  devout  faith   in   <l. .dimes  so  unusual 
t<>  him  J  and  this  spectacde  of  a  race  of  wise  and   Bttki 
men  believing  a  Btnu  and  acting  upon  their  belief, 

may  have  led  him  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  belief  In 
He  had  already,  by  the  philosophy  of  DUXX    iius,  boa 
j,i  Mi].>ii..!,  the  origin  of  knowledge;  be  bad  learned    o 

doubt;  and  now  this  doubt  boCNU&B  irresistible. 

On  his  return  to  Elis  he  became  remarked  lor  the  prn- 
i'iiiii>3ophy  which  he  hiooloated,  and  the  Bunplicity  of  his 
life,     The  profound  and  absolute  scepticism  with  whi. 
regarded  all  speculative  doctrines,  had  the  same  idled    uj»cn 
him  as  upon  Socrates :  it  made   him  insist  wholly  00   D 
doctrines.     Be  wius  resigned  and  Irnmjiiil,  accepting  I 
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ho  found  it,  and  guiding  hints  -If  by  the  genernl  precepts  of 
l  -mmon-sense.  Socrates,  on  the  contrary,  was  uneasy,  rest- 
less, perpetually  questioning  himself  and  others,  despising 
speculations,  but  eager  for  truth.  Pyrrho,  dissatisfied  with 
all  the  attempts  of  his  predecessors  to  solve  the  great  pro- 
blems they  had  set  to  themselves,  declared  the  problems  to 
be  insoluble.  S< unites  was  also  dissatisfied:  he  too  declared 
that  he  kuew  nothing ;  but  his  doubt  was  an  active,  eager, 
king  doubt,  used  as  a  stimulus  to  investigation,  not 

[•ted  as  a  final  result  of  all  Investigation.  The  doubt  of 
Pyrrho  was  a  reprobation  of  all  philosophy ;  the  doubt  of 
Socrates  was  the  opening  through  which  a  new  philosophy 
was  to  be  established.  Their  lives  accorded  with  their 
doctrines.  Pyrrho,  the  grand  Priest  of  Elis,  lived  and  died 
in  happiness,  peace,  and  universal  esteem.*  Socrates  lived 
in  perpetual  warfare,  was  always  misunderstood,  was  ridiculed 
as  a  sophist,  and  perished  as  a  blasphemer. 

The  preciso  doctrines  of  Pyrrho  it  is  now  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  recover.  Even  in  antiquity  they  were  so  mixed 
up  with  those  of  his  followers,  that  it  was  found  impossible 

pt  v,  1 1 ,  -  t  hem.     We  are  for.  •  ■ .  1 .  1 1 1 1  rcfore,  to  speak  of  the 

lical  doctrines  as  they  are  colli-cted  and  systematized  by 
ili.it  acute  and  admirable  writer,  BexfttU  Knipirieus. 

The  stronghold  of  Scepticism  is  this  :  There  is  no  criterion 
of  truth.  Plato  had  propounded  hifl  Ideal  Theory,  Aristotle 
refuted  it  by  proving  it  to  In  subjective.     But  then  the 

theory  of  Demonstration,  which  Aristotle  placed  in  its  stead, 

DOt  1  hat  equally  subjective  ?  What  was  this  boasted  Logic, 
but  the  systematic  arrangement  of  Ideas  obtained  originally 
through  Sense?  According  to  Aristotle,  knowledge  could 
only  be  a  knowledge  of  phenomena;  although  he  too  wi-li  I 
to  make  out  a  science  of  Causes.  And  what  are  Phenomena  :J 
Phenomena   are  the   Api»  of  things?      But  where 

exists  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  these  Appearances?    How 

•  All  thr>  «tnrir»  about  Iiim  which  |>rrt<iti>l  to  illustrate  tliu  effect*  of  bin  ttcf* 
Icmm  in  rral  lifu  :*rr  too  trivial  for  Ei  i"ui.«ti<m.  Ving  uliviouilj  the  invention  of 
time  who  thought  1';.   rho  ought  to  lmv.  in  conduct  bi*iiu«e  no 

iu  dod 
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;in.'  ire  fcO  ascertain  tin*  ivxaetitude  of  flu-  accordance  of 

A|.|M-nrjin<vs  willi  Hit-  Things  of  wh  araucesV 

We  know  full  well  that  Things  appear  differently  to  us  at 

different  times;  appear  differently  to  « 1  i *!"■  Not    individuate; 

H   ri-ntlv  to  different  animals.     Are  any  of  these 

Appearances  true?     If  bo,  which  ere?  and  how  do  yon  know 

whlel  neP 

Moreover  reflect  on  this:  Wo  have  five  senses,  each  .  A 

i  reveals  to  us  a  different   epialit y  in  the  object.      Thus 

"pie  is  proeentefl  to  us :  we  see  it,  bur-II  it,  feel  it,  taste 

it,  hear  it  bitten ;  and  the  sight,  smell,  feeling,  taste,  and 

sound,  :n.   fif e  different  AppnaflUlonH — five  different  Aspects 

D&dftr  which  we  perceive  the  Tiling.     If  we  had  three  Senses 

more,  the  Thing  would  have  threi  as  more;  it  would 

nt  three  more  Appearances :  if  we  had  tbr  ■■ 
less,  the  Thing  woold   bttVQ   but  less.     Are 

these  tmnlities  wholly  and  entirely  dependent  upon  OW 
Senses,  or  do  tiny  really  appertain  to  the  Thing?  And 
do  they  ntl  appertain  to  it.  or  only  some  of  them?  The 
differences  of  the  impressions  made  on  different  people  seem 
to  prove  that   the  qualities  of  things  an-  nt  on  the 

s.    Thrjin  drfferenoei  at  any  rate  show  that  ttrii 
not  present  One  uniform  ■eriee  of  Appear*]* 

All  we  can  say  with  truth  is,  that  Things  uppear  to  us  iu 
BOOB  and  such  a  manner.  That  we  have  Sensations  is  true ; 
I  nit  we  cannot  say  that  our  Sensations  are  true  images  of  I  he 
Things.  That  the-  Apple  we  have  is  brilliant,  round,  odorous 
and  sweet,  may  be  very  true,  it  v  «•  mean  that,  it  appears 
rod)  to  our  senses ;  but,  to  keener  or  duller  vision,  scent,  hut, 

1  taste,  it  may  he  dull,  rugged,  offe  and  insipid. 

Amidst   this   confusion  of  sensuous    impressions.    Philo- 
sophers pretend  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  : 
assert  that  Reason  is  the  I  '1  Jterion  i  Reason  disti 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  herein  agreetl.     Very  well,  reply  tho 
Sceptics,  Reason  is  your  Criterion.    Hut  what  proof  hav. 
that  (his  Criterion  itself  distinguishes  truly  V    You  must  not 
return  to  Sense:  that  has  been  already  given  D 
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you 


n-ly  upon  Reason;  and  we  ask  you  what  proof  have  you 
that  your  Reason  D0?6r  errs?  what  proof  hu\<-  y<.n  thai  it 
is  eiw  correct.  A  Criterion  is  wanted  for  your  Criterion  ;  and 
so  on  aw 

Tin-  Sceptics  maintain  thai  because  our  knowledge  is  only 
knowledge  of  Pheuomsna,  and  not  at  all  of  Noumena — 
because  we  only  know  Tim.  '»•  tons,  not  as 

they  really   on — all    attempt  to  penetrate   the   mystery  of 
Existence  must  be  vain  ;  for  the  attempt  can  only  be  mad'- 
appearances.     But,  although  absolute  Troth  is  not  at- 
IfliaaMe    by    man,   although  tbere   cannot  be  a  science  of 
Being,  then  can  bfl  a  science  of  Appearances.     The  Pheno- 
■i;i.  they  admit,  an-  true  u   Pitta •uit-na.     What  we  have 
to  do  is  therefore  to  observe  and  classify   Phenomena ;  to 
.-  in  them  the  resemblances  of  coexistence  and  succes- 
sion, to  trace  the  connections  of  cause  and  effect  |  and,  httl  ing 
done  this,  we  shall  have  founded  u  Science  of  Appearances 
adequate  to  our  wan: 

in  which  the   Sceptics  lived  was  not  ripe  for 
such  a  concept  km  dingly,  having  prOTed  Hie  impossi- 

bility of  a  61  I  Being,  they  supposed  that  they  had 

li  ii    I    thi     i  II-      i    all   Science,  and  hud  de- 

gMOndfl  of  certitude.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  modem  Sceptics  have  added  nothing  which  is  not 
implied  in  t  n>les  of  the  Pyrrhonista.   The  arguments 

•lueh    Hume  thought  he   destroyed  all  the  grounds  of 
i  ntly  stated  from  those  of  Pyrrho,  but 
ii"t  differently  founded;  and   they  maybe  answered  in  the 
same  way. 

[dies  had  only  a  negative  doctrine  ;  consequently, 
only  a  negative  influence.  They  corrected  the  tendency  of 
the  mind  towards  accepting  its  conclusion.*  as  nd.-quate  ex- 
01  of  the  facts ;  they  served  to  moderate  the  inipe- 
le.-dty  of  the  speculative  spirit-,  ili.v  showed  that  the 
pretended  Philosophy  of  the  day  was  not  so  firmly  lixed 
its  professors  inppoted.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  ham 
witnessed  the  gigantic  efforts  of  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  and  an 
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Aristotle,  towards  the  reconstruction  of  Phil  vhich 

Sophists  had  brought  to  ruins — a  reconstruction,  too, 

on  differeut  ground — and  then  to  witness  the  hand  of  the 

iconoclast  smiting  down  that  image,  to  witness  the  pitiless 

logic  of  tlu-  Baeptifl  undermining  that  laboriously-constructed 

.  LetTi&g  nothing  in  its  place  but  another  heap  of  ruins, 

like  that  from  which  (he  edifice  was  built ;  for,  not  only  did 

theBoeptfal  refute  the  notion  that  a  knowledge  of  Appear- 

•  could  ever  become  a  knowledge  of  Existence,  not  only 

did  they  exhibit  the  fallacious  nature  of  sensation,  and  the 

MF*Qft  of  certitude  in  the  affirmations   of  Reason,  they  also 

Mil  d.-st roved  the  m.iiu   positions  of  that   M-thod 

which  w-.ia  to  supply  the  ground  of  certitude;  they  attacked 

Induction  and  Definitions. 

Of  Induction.  8extU»,  in  One  brief  pregnant  chapter,  \\  | 
thus: — '  Induction  i*ili<-  I  ■onclusion  of  the  I'niv.  jgga  I  from  in- 
ilividual  things.  But  tliis  Induction  can  only  be  correct  in  as 
for  as  all  the  in<lividual  things  agree  with  the  1 
This  universality  must  therefore  be  verified  before  the  Induc- 
tion can  be  made:  a  ilnglfl  case  to  the  contrary  would  de- 
stroy the  truth  <>l  (in-  Induction.'* 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The  whiteness  of 
swans  shall  be  the  Induction.  Swans  are  said  to  be  white 
ise  all  the.  individual  swans  we  may  hare  seen  are  white. 
Here  the  Universal  (whiteness)  seems  induced  from  the  parti- 
culars ;  and  it  i*  true  in  as  far  as  all  particular  swans  are 
white.  13 ut  there  are  a  few  black  swans  ;  one  of  these  parti- 
.  ular  black  swans  is  sufficient  to  destroy  fchg  former  Induc- 
tion. If,  thcreforo,  says  Sex!  are  notable  to 
the  agreement  of  the  universal  villi  .very  particular, 
you  are  not  able  to  prove  that  there  is  no  swan  not  black, 
you  are  unable-  to  draw  a  certain  and  accurate  Induction. 
That  you  cannot  make  this  verification  is  obvious. 

In  the  next  chapter  Sexton  examinee  Definitions.    Be 
them   perfectly  useless.     If  we  know  the  thing 

nfe*.  2$pot.  vol.  ii  .•  kt.  p.M.  i'»ri»  folio  of 

ihiOm'k 
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we  define,  we  d(J  not  comprehend  it  because  of  the  definition, 
but  we  impose  on  it  the  definition  because  we  know  it;  and 
if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  thing  we  would  dotine,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  define  it. 

Although  the  Sceptics  destroyed  the  dogmatism  of  their 
[oi  decessors,  they  did  not  substitute  any  dogmatism  of  t li.-ir 
own  in  its  place.  The  nature  of  their  scepticism  is  happily 
characterised  by  Septus  in  his  comparison  of  them  with 
i Kiiiocritus  aud  Protagoras.  Democritus  had  insisted  on 
the  iincertainty  of  sense-knowledge;  but  lie  concluded 
tl.ivfrom  that  object*  had  no  qualities  at  all  resembling 
those  known  to  us  through  sensation.  The  Sceptics  oon- 
tonted  themselves  with  pointing  out  the  uncertainty,  but 
did  not  pronounce  decisively  whether  the  qualities  existed 
objectively  or  not. 

Protagoras   also   insisted    on    the    uncertainty, 

clared   man   to   be   the   measure   of    truth.     He    BTip] I 

that  there  was  a  constant  relation  between  the  trans- 
formations of  matter  and  those  of  sensation;  but  these 
m:[. portions  he  ufhrmed  dogmatically;  to  the  Sceptic  they 
were  uncertain. 

This  general  incertitude  often  betrayed  the  Sceptics  into 
Ittdiorooi  dilemmas,  of  which  many  specimens  have  been 
preserved.  Thus  they  said,  '  We  assert  nothing — no,  Bi 
even  that,  we  assert  not hiug.'  But  if  thr  I  odv  wishes  to 
? his  distinction  between  a  thing  MMlfot/  and  a  thing 
•  ridiculed  with  a  truly  comic  gusto,  he  should  turn  to 
Moliere's  Muriaye  force,  act  i.  sc.  8.  Such  follies  form  no 
portion  of  our  subject,  and  we  leave  them  with  some  plea- 
sure to  direct  our  attention  to  more  worthy  efforts  of  hffl&ftjfl 
ingenuity. 
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§  I.  Epicurus. 
rpill-J   Epiouraanfl  ai  msod   En  their   namrn.    W« 

A      i  ■  ..t.iced  how  tl  nig  attached  tu  the  D 

..!*  Sophist  inadvertently  gives  a  bias  to  every  jndgmtv. 
the  School,  and  renders  it  extremely  difficult 
the  members   of  that    School    otherwise   than  as  shan 
rogues.     Equally  difficult  is  it  to  shake  off  the  inlhience  of  as- 
"'  pect  to  the  Epicureans  ;  although  hint. 

M  ;n .  1 1  v  H  '11  agreed  in  believing  Epicurus  to  have  been 
■  man  of  pure  and  virtuous  life,  .-md  one  whose  doctrfnOfl  were 
moderate  and  really  inculcating  abstemiousness. 

•urns  was  born  01.  109  (b.c.  842),  at  Samoa,  accor 
to  some;  at Gargettns,  in  >)'  Aihana,  acoording 

•i.  is.     His  parents  were  poor,  his  father  a  teaohsrof 

i.      At  a  v  -tolls  us,  his  philosuphi.  ;il 

can  it  began :  so  early  as  his  thirteenth  year.     But  we  must 

not  misunderstand  this  statement.     He  da?  recr  from 

those    Snt    ii  ga    which    occupy    and    perplex    most 

I  minds,  Bspaehi 'iv  tfaoee  of  any  aoparioz  rapacity.  He 
donbtH  rs  to  that  period  when,  boy-like,  hfl   pui 

his  teacher  with  a  question    beyond  that  tea-'  >wer. 

Hearing  tin-  verse  Of  llesiod  wherein  all  things  ore  said  to 

from   Chaos,    Epicurus    asked,    'And    whence 
OhaoaP' 

'"Whenc-  oamfl  Cliaos?'  Is  not  this  I  he  BOH  Of  qu> 
to  occupy  the  active  mind  of  a  boy?  Is  it  not  by 
<|iicKti..ns  th;it  wo  arc  all  led  Into  philosophy?     To  phDot 
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he  was  referred  for  an  explanation.     The  writings  of  Demo- 
ci-itus  fell  in  hi*  way, : i ii*l  were  eag  died;  1 1 » •_*  wrii 

of  others  folIowc<l ;  and,  liis  vocation  U  Eng  li\ed,  he  sought 
lettQB  from  EBaaj  masters.     But  from  all  those  masters 
old  gain  no  solid  convictions.     They  gttV6  him  hints; 
working  upon  tlir  materials  they  furnished,  he  produced 
a  system  of  his  own,  by  which  wc  presuni'  m -tilled  his 

claim  to  being  self-taught. 

His  early  years  were  agitated  ami  unsettled.  He  visited 
Athens  :it  eighteen,  hot  remained  there  only  one  year.  He 
then  passed  to  Colophon,  fctitylene,  and  Lampsacus.  lie 
returned  to  Athens  in  his  six-ami  •thirtieth  year,  and  there 
opened  a  school,  over  which  hi.-  presided  till  hit  death, 
187   !..■•.  878), 

The  plane  he  chose  for  his  school  was  tin-  famous  Garden, 
a  spot  pleasantly  typical  of  his  doctrine*     The  PlatomJsS 
their  Academic  Grove;  the  Aristotelians  walked  along  the 
:;n  j  the  Cynics  growled  in  the  Cynosarges;  the  B 
■ied  the  Porch  ;  and  the  Epicureans  had  their  Garden. 
Here,  m  the  tranquil  Garden,  in  the  society  of  his  friends, 
be  passed  a  peaceful  I i i . _-  of  .speculation  and  enjoyment.     The. 
[dh  rrrilrbrrd  smongsl  bbem  is  well  known.    In  a 

\   and  fauiinc  they  contributed  to  each 
other's   support,  showing  that    the    Pythagorean    ndion    of 

unity  of  goods  was  unnecessary  amongst  friends,  who 
could  confide  In  each  other.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Garden 
they  placed  this  inscription  :  '  The  hospitable  keeper  of  this 
mansion,  where  you  will  find  pleasure  the  highest  good,  will 

it  you  liberally  with  hail-  v-.  al>  s  and  water  fresh  from 
the  spring.  The  gardens  will  not  provoke  your  sppetlte  by 
artificial  <1  inties,  but  satisfy  it  with  natural  supplies.  Will 
you  not  be  well  entertained '? ' 

The  Harden  has  often  been  called  a  sty:  and  the  name  of 
Epicurean  has  become  the  designation  of  a  sensualist.  But, 
in  spite  of  his  numerous  assailants,  the  character  of  Epicurus 
has  been   rescued  from  contempt,  both  by  ancient  and   by 

n  critics.     Diogenes  [aertias,  who  gives  some  of  the 
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Philosophy,  which  Epicurus  regarded  as  the  Art  of  Life,  and 
not  the  Art  of  Truth.  Philosophy,  he  said,  was  the  power 
{ivipytta)  by  which  Reason  conducted  mail  to  happiness. 
The  investigations  of  Philosophy  he  despised  :  they  were  not 
only  uncertain,  but  contributed  nothing  towards  happiness; 
and  of  course  Logic,  the  instrument  of  Philosophy,  found  no 
favour  in  his  sight.  His  system  was,  therefore,  only  another 
form  of  Scepticism,  consequent  on  his  dissatisfaction  with 
previous  systems.  Socrates  had  taught  men  to  regard  (Inn 
own  nature  as  the  'great  object  of  investigation  ;  but  man 
does  not  interrogate  his  own  nature  out  of  simplo  curiosity, 
Of  for  simple  erudition:  he  studies  his  naturi-  in  order  that 
he  may  improve  it;  he  learns  the  extent  of  his  capacities  in 
I  .rdt-r  that  he  may  properly  direct  them.  The  aim,  therefore, 
<■!"  all  such  inquiries  BUMl  be  Happiness.  And  what  con- 
stitutes Happiness '?  Upon  this  point  systems  differ:  all 
profess  to  teach  the  road  to  Happiness,  and  all  point  out 
divergent  roads.     There  can  be  little  dispute  as  to  wh 

niness,  but  infinite  disputes  as  to  the  way  of  securing  it.* 
In  the  Cyreoaic  and  Cynic  Schools  we   saw  this  question 
leading  to  very  opposite  results  ;  and  the  batih 
to  see  renewed  on  similar  ground  between  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Stoics. 

Epicurus,  like  Aristippus,  declared  that  Pleasure  con- 
stituted Happiness  ;  all  animals  instinctively  pursue  it,  and 
as  instiii'. 'I  iv.dy  a  v. -id  Pain.  Man  t.hould  do  deliberately 
which  animals  do  instinctively.  Every  Pleasure  is  in 
itself  good;  but,  in  comparison  with  another,  ii  may  become 
an  evil.  The  Philosopher  differs  from  tin1  common  man  in 
this  :  That  while  they  both  seek  Pleasure,  the  former  knows 
how  to  forego  certain  enjoyments  which  will  cause  pain  and 
vexation  her.  hereas  the  common  man  seeks  only  the 

immediate  riijoymenf ,      The  Philosopher's  art  enables  him  to 


•  At  a  mrrt.itig  of  Soci.-i!t»t»  in  London  to  dixonim  in  a  friendly  way  the  • 
of  n'forr.ii n \s,  t lie  world,   M.  Pii  i  row  and   iuldii"»*ed    I,  i   tj,u»  ; 

*  Ii'iM*  cjhIom*  arrieer  am  Panuli*,  n'r*(-cf  />ti*  '   n'r.if-'.  poj  '     Kh  hitn  .'  U  •■ 
que  itff  Htrivrr .' 
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fcwjec  what  will  be  the  nmh  of  hi*  acta :  and,  so 
he  wisl  not  only  artnd  those  enjoyment*  which  occasion  [ 
baft  know  how  to  easlnvs  those  pains  from  which  surpassing 
piesswre  will  rasah. 

True  happiness,  then,  ia  not  the  enjoyment  of  the  mot 
bet  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  life.     We  must  not  seek  t» 
r,  bat  to  equalise :  bo  debauchery  to-day  and  sat 
r,  bat  equable  enjoyment  all  the  year  round.     Ht 
HE*  can  be  pleasant  except  a  virtuous  life ;  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  body,  although  sot  to  be  despised,  ore  insigni- 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  souL     The  former  are  bat 
the  latter  embrace  both  the  past  and  1  . 
►  the  golden  rule  of  Temperance.     Epicurus 
id  on  the  uutaaili  of  moderation  for  continued 
be  also  alighted,  and  somewhat  scorned,  all  exquisit 
He  fed  moderately  and   plainly.       Wi; 
iaterdktmg  luxuries,  he  saw  that  Pleasure  was  purer  and 
mere  eadming  if  luxuries  wore  dispensed  with.    This  I 
ground  upon  which  Cynics  and  Stoics  built  their  own  ex- 
systems.    They   also   saw   that  simplicity  was 
to  luxury;  bat  they  pushed  their  m-iiou  too  far. 
with  a  little,  Epicurus  regarded  as  a  great 
good;  and  be  said,  wealth  ooattekad  not   in  having  | 
linaawiom,  hut  in  baring  small  wants.     He 
man  to  the  fewest  possible  enjoyments  s  on  the  contrary, 
wished  him  in  all  ways  to  multiply  them ;  but  he  wished  him 
to  be  able  to  lire  upon  littl.\  both  as  a  preventive  m 
ill-fortune,  and  as  an  enhancement  of  rare  enjoyments. 
man  who  lives  plainly  has  no  fear  of  poverty,  and  is  bet 
able  to  i  asures. 

Virtue  rests  span  Vn--  .1  Reason,  which  are 

separable :  since,  without  Free  Will  our  Reason  would 

passire,  and  without  Reason  our  Free  Will  would  be   bliiH 

.  in  htiinau  actions  which  is  vi 

•pends  on  man's  hunting  and  willing.     Phi! 

■ 

"•1  Hi-  Will"  .. .fully. 


■ 

From  this  alight  outline  of  his  Ethical  doctrine  may  be 
seen  how  readily  it  furnished  argument!  both  to  assailant- 
;unl  to  r8.     We  may  also  notice  its  vagueness  and 

elasticity,  which  would  enable  many  miuds  to  adapt  it,  to 
their  virtues  or  00  their  V&eas.     The  luxurious  wo-  a  it, 

only  an  exhortation  to  their  own  vices;  the  temperate  would 
see  in  it  a  scientific  exposition  of  temperance. 

Epicureanism,  in  loading  man  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  moral  end  of  his  existence,  in  showing  him  how  to  be 

nly   happy,  ha-    (n   rombal    with    many  nhsl  nudions   which 
hide    from    bjm     the    real    road    of  life.      Tfl  Ol       ructions 

are  his  illusions,  his  prejudices,  liis  eiTors,  his  ignorance. 
Thia  ignorance  is  of  two  kinds  :  first,  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  the  external  world,  whieh  creates  absurd  superstifcionSj  and 
troubles  the  soul  with  false  fears  and  false  hopes ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  BOme  knowledge  of  Physics.     The  second  kind  of 

ignorance  is  that  of  the  nafare  of  man  ;  heaoe  Efae  neeeesitji 
the  Epicurean  Logic  called  I  hich  la  a  collection 

iles  MepeoiUig  human  reason  and  its  application. 
The  Epicurean  psychology  a  derived  from 

the  Democritean.  The  atoms  of  which  the  universe  is  {boned 
are   supposed  to   be   constantly  throwing  •  •  of  their 

parts,  diroppoat':  and  I  lie.se,  in  contact  with  the  senses,  pro 

:i«'ii.  a'iuOqais.     But    Epicurus  did  not    maintain    that 
airoppoai  were  imagm  of  the  atoms ;  he  believed  them 
bO  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  th.ir  atoms,  but  was  unable 
to  point  out  where,  and  in  how  fur  this  reseu .' •! 

|  sensation  must  be  true  as  a  sensation;  and,  as  at 
i    neither  he  proved  m  it  is  a\oyot.     The 

.  of  the  insane  and  the  dreaming  ore  also  Iran;  and 

although  there  is  a  difference  between  Heir  sensations  and 
those  of  sane  and  waking  men,  yei  Bpianrne  confessed  him- 
Belf  unable  to  determine  in  what  the  difference  consist.-. 
Sensations  however  do  not  alone  oofietdtnte  iEnowledgej 
has  also  the  faculty  of  conception,  wpiktpfnt,  which  arises  bom 
iied  Heration   of  sensation:   H    is  reeoDeeMon  of 

rions;  01  Lristotle  WOnld   say.  the  general 


I  gathered  from  particular  Kl  It  is  from    Hi 

conceptions  that  the  general  ideas  are  formed,  and  it  is 
these  general  ideas  that  emir  resides.     A  sensation  may 
considered    either  in  relation  to  its  object,  or   in  relation  to 
him  who  experiences  it;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  agreeable  ox 
disagreeable,  and  renders  the  sentiments,  to  -raft?,  the  basis 
uf  nil  morality. 

With  such  a  basis,  we  may  readily  ant  i.  Epafo  the  nature 
ijnTstructure.      It'  agTOOOihlo  and  disagreeable  sensations 
■I*  the  origin  of  nil  moral  phenomena,  there  can  be  no  other 
moral  ride  than  to  seek  the  agreeable  and  to  avoid  the  di 
agreeable;  and  whatever  is  pleasant  becoi 
of  existence. 

'I'd  ot  Kpieurus  are  so  similar  to  the  Phyri 

Deuiucritus  that  we  need  not  occupy  our  space  «ith  them. 

reviewing  the  whole  doetrine  of  Bpicnroa,  we  find  in  it 
ih.ji    scepticism  which  the  imperfect  Philosophy  of  the  day 

ssarily  brought  to  many  minds,  in  many  different  s'/i. 
and  the  consequence  of  that  scepticism  was  the  effort  t' 
B  refuge  in  Morals,  and  the  attempt  to  construct  Ethics  on  a 
philosophic  basis.     The  attempt  failed  because  the  basis  was 
not  broad  enough;  but  the  attempt  itself  is  worthy  of  I 
as   characteristic   of   the    whole    Boetatic    no  |    for, 

lOQgll  the  Sorratie  Method  was  un  attempt  at  recount ri:ei 
ing   Philosophy,  yet  that  reconstruction    itself  was  on  I 
tempted   with   a  view  to  morals.     Socrates  was  the  first  to 
bring  Philosophy  down  from   the  cloodf;  he  w:i.-   the  fast  bo 
make  it  the  basis  of  Morality,  and  in  one  shape  or  other  all 
his  followers  and  all  the  schools  that  issuod  from  ih an 
this  view  present  1  minds.     The  Epicureans  are  the 

i   'v  to  be  r<  ■■>  n  who  ventured  on  a  solution  oft: 

greed  problem,  and  failed  thej  only  saw  a  pari,  of  the 

truth. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


THE  8To- 


§  I.  Zeno. 

U1K  Stoles  were  a  largo  sect,  and  of  its  members  so  many 

been  celebrated,  that  a  separate  work  would  be 

needed  to  chronicle  them  all.     From  Zeno,  the  founder,  i  mn 

to  Brutus  ;ni.l  Marcus  Aiii'iniiius,  the  sect  embraces  many 

iBomamfOriliii'Hr  imhI  not  a  few  solemn  prelendera. 

Some   of  these  we  wonld  willingly  introduce ;  but  we    arc 

I  to  confine  ourselves  to  one  type;  and  we  select  Zend 

He  was   born   at   Citium,  a  small  city  in   tin-  Island   of 

Cyprus,  <>l  Eneanunan  origin,  but  inhabited  by  Greeks.    Tho 

date  of  Us  birth  i.s  iiiict.-ihiin.      Hi.-    futhrr  was  a  ni-rrliMiil, 

in  which  bade  lie  himself  engaged,  until  his  father,  after  a 
voyage  to   Athens,  brought  home  some   works  of  So. 
philoi  a  Zeno  studied  with  eagerness  and  rap- 

ture and  determined  hifl  vocal  ;<ui. 

"When  about  th.i  udertook  I  v< >j  B  w-   hot h  of  interest 

and  pleasure,  to  Athens,  Hi'1  gxeaJ  mart  both  fiw  bade  and 

philosophy.  Shipwrecked  en  the  coast,  he  lost  the  whole  of 
his  valuable  cargo  of  Phonieian  pnrpls]  and,  thus  reduced 
to  poverty,  he  willingly  embraced  the  do  bine  Of  the  <.\ni'  s 
whose  ostentations  display  of  poverty  had  captivated  many 
minds. 

There  i.s  an  anociloto  of  his  having  one  day  read  Xenophon'n 

M  „„, mini, -i.  in  n  bookseller'fl  shop,  with  such  uYHghi  tlint  in- 
asked  where  such  men  were  to  be  met  with.  At  that  moment 
i  Cynic  pawed  by:  the  bookseller  pointed  Mm  out 

to  Zeno,  and  bade  him   follow  1  'rates.     He  did  so;  and  he 
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became  a  disciple     But  ha  could  not  Long  remain  B 

•roea  manner  of  tlic  Cynics,  so  far  removed  from  true 
simplicity,  and  their  speculative  incapacity,  soon  caused  him 
to  seek  a  mai  nrhexa.     Stilpo,  of  Mcgara,  became  his 

next  instructor ;  and  from  him  he  learned  the  art  of  dispu- 
tation, which  he  .subs, -ijuently  practised  with  such  success. 

But  the  Megaric  doctrine  was  too  meagre  for  him.       Eg 
was  glad  to  learn  from  Stilpo;  but  there  were  things  whirl 
StQpO  OOdU  not  teach.     He   turned,  therefore,  to  the 
positors  of  Plato :  Xonocrates  and    Polemo.     In  the  phih 
sophy  of  Plato  there  is,  as  before  remarked,  a  germ  of  Stoic- 
ism; 1-ut   ;h  neh  also  tliat  contradicts  Stoicism,  and 
so,  we  presume,  Zeno  grew  discontented  with  that  also. 

After  twenty  years  of  laborious  study  in  these  various 
he  opened  nne  for  himself,  wherein  to  teach  the 
result  of  nil  t'-n'-ro  inquiries.  Thr  Bp  A  ehosen  was  the  Si 
in  Porch,  which  had  once  been  the  resort  of  the  Pool 
was  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus.  From  tl 
Stoa  the  school  derived  its  name. 

As  a  num.  Zeno  appean  deserving  of  the  highest  respect. 
Mtlu.iigh  sharing  the  doetrfoefl  of  the  Cynics,  he  did  not 
share   their    grOMBflBBj    tin  n    ins.'l.  nee.   Of   1 1 n  i r   :rl 

■  EfOO  he  was  t.iil    jinl  slender;   and,  although  offl  W< 
constitution,  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  being  rigidly  abstemious, 
tag  mainly  upon  ri^s,  bread,  and  honey.     BTis  brow  was 
furrowed  with  thought  ;  ami  of  severil 

his  aspect,    wliieh    MOOlded    Vtith   the  austerity  of  his  doc- 
trines.    So  honour..)  ami  »  he  bj  the  Atfcen 

thai  they  entnuted  to  him  the  keys  1 1  the  citadel  j  and  when 
he  died  tin  .  erected  to  his  memoir  a  statu,  of  brass.  His 
death  is  thus  recorded  : — lu  his  ninety-eighth  year,  as  he  was 
Btepping  out  of  Ills  school,  he  fell  and  broke  his  Bager. 
was  so   affected  at  the   QOnSCiOQflBesS  of  his  in)irmit\ 

striking  Che  earth,  he  exclaimed, '  Why  am  I  thus  ii 

IV     Earth.  I  obejf  thy  summons!  '     He  went  home  and 

efled  himself. 
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There  arc  periods  when  society  seems  fust  dissolving;  when 
nt  ms  hart  lost  their  majesty,  and  new  creeds  want 
disciples:  when  the  onlooker  Bees  the  fabric  totteidng, 
beneath  which  his  fellow-men  are  crowded  either  in  sullen 
despair  or  in  blaspheming  levity,  and,  seeing  this,  he  i"  <  Is 
that  there  is  safety  still  possihle,  if  men  will  but  ho  hold  ;  he 
raises  a  voice  of  warning,  and  a  voice  of  exhortation  ;  he 
bidfl  them  behold  their  peril  and  tremble,  behold  their  salva- 
tion and  resolve.  He  preaches  to  them  a  doctrine  the)-  had 
been  unused  to  hear,  or,  hearing  it,  unused  to  heed  ;  mid  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  own  intense  conviction  he  gathers 
round  him  some  believers  who  are  Baved.  If  the  social 
anarchy  be  not  too  widely  spread,  he  saves  his  country  by 
>ing  its  energies  inn  new  channel;  if  the  country's  doom 
is  sealed,  he  makes  a  gallant  eflbrt,  though  a  vain  one,  and 
.'•s  a  spotless  name  to  after-times.' 

Such  ;i.  man  was  Zeno.  Greece  wns  Mien  ;  but  hope  still 
remained.  A  wide-spread  disease  was  fast  eating  out  the 
vigour  of  its  life:  Scepticism,  Indifference,  Sensuality, 
Epicurean  toll  ere  only  counteracted  by  the  aspiring 

btri  vague  works  of  Plato,  or  the  vast  but  nbstruse  system  of 
Aristotle.    Greek  oifilisatias  was  fiuri  falling  to  decay.    A 

little  tame  and    Rome,  the  she-wolf  *S nursling,  WOOld  usurp 

the  place  which  <!i"  n ■■•  had  once  so  proudly  held — the  place 

Iguard   of   European    civilisation.      Rome,  the  mighty, 

e  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Greece  the  trust  sin 
no  km  per  worthy  to  hold.    There  was  a  presentiment  of 

i.      In  him   the  manly  energy  and  stern 
simplicity  which  were  to  conquer  the  world  :  in  him  the 

for  moral  worth,  which  v.. is  the  glory  of  Home, 
before,  intoxh  -s,  sin-  Bought  to  ape  the  literary 

and  philosop]  j  old  Hellas.      Zeno  the  Stoic  had  a 

Roman  spirit:    and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  noble 

Romans  I  pies:  he  had  deciphered  the  wants 

of  their  spiritual  nature. 

M.irmed  at  ths  na  which  seemed  inevitably  follow- 
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hag  speculations  of  a  metaphysical  kind,  Zeuo,  like  Epic 
fixed  hi*  thoughts  principally  upon  Morals.  His  philosophy 
boasted  of  being  eminently  practical,  and  connected  with  the 
«l.iil\  practices  of  life.  But,  for  this  purpose,  tin-  philos*  ipher 
must  not  regard  pleasure  so  much  as  Virtue  :  nor  does  Virtue 
consist  in  a  life  of  contemplation  and  speculation,  but  in  a 
life  of  activity  ;  fa:  what  is  Virtue? — Virtue  is  manhood. 
And   what  are  the   attributes  of  man  ?    Are  >t  ob- 

viously the  attributes  of  an  active  as  well  as  of  a  *pecu!-iti  ■, 
g  ?  and  c;:u  that  be  Virtue  which  excludes  or  neglect* 
man's  act i thy  ?  Man,  0  Plato,  Man,  0  Aristotle,  was  not 
made  for  speculation  only  ;  wisdom  is  not  his  only  pursuit. 
Man,  O  Epicurus,  was  not  made  for  enjoyment  only ;  he  was 
mad  mwwhat,  and  to  be  somewhat.     Philosophy  P 

— It  is  a  great  thing;  but  it  is  not  all.     Pleasure? — It  is  a 
t   thing;  and  w.-re  i;  ..  could  not  embrace  man' 

entire  activity. 

The  aim,  then,  of  man's  existence  is  neither  to  be  vriM 
to  enjoy,  but  to  be  vllluoui    'to  realise  his  manhood. 
tin's  aim,  Philosophy  is  a  means,  and  Pleasme  may  also 
one;   but    they  are  both   subordinate.      Before  we   can 
taught  to  lead  a  virtuous  lit'--,  WB  must  be  taught  what  virtu© 
is.     Zeno  thought,  with  Socrates,  that  Virtue  know- 

ledge of  Good,  and  that  Vice  was  nothing  but  error.     If  to 
know  the  good  v.  amount  to  the  pursuit  and  practi 

of  it,  then  was  tin-  I  Ut  defined:  be  had  t<i 

explain  the  aatmQ  at  human  knowledge,  aud  to  explain  ii>- 

i-LijImiis  of  man  to  th<;  universe. 

Thus,  as  with  Socrates, does  Morality  Hud  i  IparaUj 

■i'-cted  with    Philosophy;  and  more  especially  with  psy- 
chology. A  brief  outline  of  this  peyonologj  beeome 
>sary  as  an  introduction  to  the  Stoical  Morality. 
Zeno   rejected    tit--    Platonic    theory    of  knowledge,    aud 
accepted,  though  with  some  modifications,  the  Aristoteli 
theory.      'Reminiscence'   and   'Ideas'  were   to   him    in 

Ideas  he  I    Bfl    t  lie  universal  notions  fo: 

by  the  mind  from  a  comparison  of  particulars.  Bense  furnish 
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all  the  materials  of  knowledge  j  Reason  was  the  plastic 
instrument  whereby  these  ma,t<  rials  were  fashioned.  But 
those  who  maintain  that  Sense  furnishes  us  the  materials 
of  knowledge  are  hampered  with  this  difficulty  i  By  what 
proces8does  Sense  perceive?  What  relation  is  therebetween 
Sense  ami  the  sensible  Thing?  Whai  proof  have  we  of  Hi 
sensations  being  comformable  with  the  Things?  This  difficulty 
is  a  serious  one,  and  early  occupied  speculators.  Indeed,  this 
question  is  vital  to  philosophy  ;  upon  its  solution  depends 
to  a  great  extent  the  solution  of  all  other  questions.  Let 
us  state  it  more  clearly  in  an  illustration. 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  you  descry  a  tower :  it  is 
round.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  It  is  rounds'  You 
mean  that  the  impression  made  upon  you  is  an  impres- 
sion similar  to  that  made  by  some  other  objects,  such  as  trees 
which  you,  and  all  men,  call  round.  Now,  on  the  supposition 
that  you  never  approached  nearer  that  tower,  you  would 
always  believe  it  to  be  round,  because  it  appeared  to  be  so.  But 
you  approach  it,  and  you  then  find  that  the  tower  is  square, 
and  not  round ;  you  begin  to  examine  into  this  difference. 
peered  to  be  round  at  tint  distance;  and  yet  you  say  it 
really  t*  square.  A  little  knowledge  of  optics  seems  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  ;  but  docs  not.  At  fifty  yards,  yon  say.  it 
appears  to  be  round  ;  but  it  really  is  square.  At  fifty 
it  appears  to  be  round,  and  at  one  yard  it  appears  to  be 
:  it  M  neither  :  both  round  and  square  are  concept  I  ms 
of  the  miud,  not  attributes  of  things  :  they  have  a  subjective, 
not  an  objective  existence. 

Thus  far  the  ancient  sceptics  penetrated  ;  but,  seeing  herein 
an  utter  destruction  of  all  certainty  in  sense-knowledge,  and 
compelled  to  admit  that  Sense  was  the  only  source  of  1- 
ledge.,  they  declared  all  knowledge  a  deceit.     The  discovery 

bof  the  res]  ISSOS  Whence  to  escape  this  dilemma — the  re- 
cognition of  the  uncertainty  of  sense-knowlc I  ■!  tho 
reconciliation  of  that  theory  with  the  natural  wants  of  the 
speculative  mind  hf  the  twofold  admission  of  l.h<-  relativity 
■  II     knowledge    and    of    relative     certainty — reconciling 
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with  belief,  and  both  with  reason,  was  the  wor 

TV*?  who  bettered  that  the  senses  gave  true  reports  of 
the  Things  which  affected  them,  were  driven  to  invent  some 
hypothesis  explanatory  of  the  relation  subsisting  be 
the  Object  and  the  Subject,  the  Thing  and  the  Sense.  W 
a  how  wisafa,  airy  images  affluent  from  Tilings,  were 
to  isdsUilli  a  direct  connection  between  the  Subject 
and  the  Object.  Zeno,  acutely  enough,  saw  that  an  image 
detaching  itself  in  an  airy  form  from  the  Object,  could  only 
represent  the  superficies  of  that  Object,  even  if  it  represented 
it  correctly.  In  this  way  the  hypothesis  of  eulola  was 
to  be  no  more  than  an  hypothesis  to  explain  Appear- 
i :  whereas  the  real  question  is  not,  How  do  we  pt 
Appearances?  but  how  do  we  per  It  we  on] 

perceive  their  superficies,  our  knowledge  is  only  rape 
and  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Sceptics. 

Zeno  saw  the  extent  of  the  difficulty,  and  tried  to  ol 
it.     But  his  hypothesis,  though  more  comprehensive. 
equally  feeble  in  its  foundation.    He  assumed  that  Sense  eovdd 
penetrate  beneath  Appearance,  and  perceire  Substance  itself. 

As  considerable  confusion  exists  on  this  point)  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  testimony  of  Sextos  Bmpirieufl 
most  satisfactory  of  alL     In  his  book  directed  against   the 
Logicians,  he  tells  us,    '  I  -  held  that  there  was  one 

criterion  of  truth  for  man,  and  it  was  what  they  called  the 
Cataleptic  Phantasm   (-nhv  KaTakiprriKyv  ^avraaiai. 
Sensuous  Apprehension).     We  must  first  understand  what 
they  meant  by  the  Phantasm  or  Appearance.     It  was, 
said,  an  impression  on  the  mind  (Txrwtxjit  i»  tyvx$).  But  fro 
this  point  commence  (heir  differences;  for  Cleauthnj  undfl 
stoc"  I  B  impression,  an  impression  similar  to  that  made 

by  ti  !<>n  wax,  tov  Ktfpov  ninrtaaiv.     Chrysipp 

this  absurd ;  for,  said  he.  seeing  that  thought  concern 
many  objects  at  the  same  tim  ltd  must  opt  >n  that  h 

thesis  receive  many  impressions  of  figures.     He  thoUg) 

:it  by  impression  nothing  mure  than  a  modification 
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{tTipoitoats) :  likening  the  soul  to  the  air,  which  when  many 
voices  sound  simultaneously,  receives  simultaneously  the 
various  alterations,  but  without  confounding  them.  Thus 
the  Soul  unites  several  perceptions  which  correspond  with 
their  several  objects.' 

This  is  extremely  JllflWIiOul,  aud  tin-  indication  of  Sensa 
jus  a  modification  of  the  Soul  opens  a  shaft  ihvp  flom  i"'1 
I  In-  «lark  region  of  psychology.     But,  if  it  lets  in  some  of 
the  light  of  day,  it  also  brings  into  notice  a  new  obstacle. 
This    soul,    which  is  modiiicd,  <\<>v.x  it  not  also  in  its  turn 
exercise  an  influence?      If   wine  be  pomei  into   water,  it 
modifies  the  water ;  but  the  water  also  modifies  the  wine. 
There  can  be  no   action  without   r-'actimi.      Tf  a  stone   is 
presented  to  my  sight,  it  modifies  my  soul;  but  does  the 
influence  of  the  stone  remain  unmodified? — No;  it  receives 
from    me   certain   attributes,   certain    form,    colour,   t 
weight,  Ac. ;  these  my  soul  bestows  on  it;  in  itself  it  does  not 
possess  them. 

Thus  is  doubt  again  spread  over  the  whole  qQfetkoL     The 
KHti    modifying  tl  ■:    in  sensation,  can  it  rely   upon 

the  truth  of  the  sensation  thus  produced  ?  Has  not  the 
wine  become  watery,  no  less  than  the  water  vinous '?  These 
Consequences,  however,  Zeno  did  not  foresee,  iie  was  in 
upon  proving  that  the  soul  really  apprehended  objects,  net 
as  culolu,  not  as  wax  receives  the  impression  of  a  seal, 
but.  in  absolute  truth.  Let  us  continue  to  borrow 
Sextos  Euipiricus. 

The  Phantasm,  or  Appearance,  which  causes  that  Bfodi- 
Ion  of  the  Soul  which  we  name  Sensation,  is  also 
understood  by  the  StoiOB  as  we  understand  ideas;  and  in 
this  general  sense,  the}'  say  that  there  were  three  kinds  of 
Phantasms:  those  that  were  probable,  fehoee  that  were 
improbable,  and  those  that  were  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  first  arc  those  that  cause  a  slight  and  'ijtiable  motion 
in  the  soul:  such  as  those  which  inform  us  that  it  is 
The  second  are  those  which  contradict,  our  reason:  such  u 
if  one  were  to  say  during  the  ilay-time,  'Now  the  sun  is 
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knowledge,  it  is  necessary  that  reason  should  assent.  Pto- 
lon  comes  from  without;  assent  from  within  :  it  is  tin- 
free  exercise  of  man's  reason.  Science  is  composed  of 
perceptions  so  solidly  established  that  no  augmentation  can 
shake  them.  Perceptions  not  thus  established  only  consti- 
tute Opinion. 

This  is  making  short  work  with  dillieulties,  it  must  be 
confessed;  but  the  Stoics  wore  eager  to  oppose  something 
against  the  Scepticism  which  characterised  the  age;  and,  in 
their  eagi  RDSSfl  to  build,  they  did  not  sufficiently  secure 
their  foundations.  Universal  doubt  they  felt  to  be  impos- 
sible. Man  must  occasionally  assent,  and  that  too  in  an 
absolute  manner.  There  are  perceptions  which  cany  with 
them  Irresistible  conviction.  There  would  be  no  possibility 
of  action  unless  there  were  some  certain  truth.  Where 
then  is  conviction  to  stop?  That  all  our  perceptions  an 
not  correct,  every  one  is  willing  to  admit.  But  which  toe 
exact,  and  which  are  inexact?  What  oritorion  have  we:J 
The  criterion  we  possess  is  Evidence.  'Nothing  ran  lie 
clearer  than  evidence,'  they  said;  'and,  being  80  clear,  it 
needs  no  definition."  This  was  precisely  what  it  did  want; 
but  the  Stoics  could  not  give  it. 

In  truth,  the  Stoics,  combating  the  Seept  ieism  of  their 
age,  were  r.-dm  •■•.]  to  the  same  strait  as  I'-id,  Heat  tie,  and 
Hutch eson,  combating  the  Seeptirisin  of  Hume:  Deduced  to 
give  up  Philosophy,  and  to  find  refuge  in  Common-Sense. 
The  battle  fought  1'V  the  Stoics  is  very  analogous  to  the 
batik  f.mght  by  the  Scotch  philosophers,  in  the  ground 
occupied,  in  the  instruments  employed]  in  the  enemy 
itta-ke.l,  and  the  object  to  be  gained.  They  both  fought 
for  Morality,  which  they  thought  endangered. 

We  shnll  subsequently  have  to  consider  the  ('i-inmoii- 
Sense  theory:  enough  if  ire  now  call  attention  to  the 
curie  tlmchi — ';  'us    ntifconoeptioii    of 

the  real  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  utter  helplessness  of 
their  oavii  position,  which  the  Common-Sense  philosophers 
'h-play.  .1.     The  Sceptic!  hod  made  an  irresistible  onslaught 
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law.  If  the  universe  be  subject  t<i  i  -en.ral  law,  every  part 
of  that  universe  must  also  be  duly  subordinate  to  it.  The 
consequence  is  clear :  tbere  iB  but  one  formula  for  Morals, 
and  that  iB,  '  Live  harmoniously  with  Nature,'  oyLoKv/ofiivuts 
rfj  fyvati  £"*}f. 

This  is  easily  said.  An  anxious  disciple  might,  however, 
desire  greater  precision,  and  ask,  Is  it  universal  nature,  or  is 
1 1  1 1".'  particular  nature  of  man,  that  T  am  to  livv  in  unison 
with 9  Clennthes  taught  the  tot tOBt \  Chrysippus  the  latter] 
or,  we  should  rather  say,  taught  that  both  individual  and 
universal  nature  should  be  understood  by  the  formula.  And 
this  appears  to  have  lx  sense  in   which  it  was  usually 

interpreted. 

ili.-iiin'f  hro  tendency  of  the  formula,  cannot  bo  mis- 
taken: it  is  to  reduce  everything  to  lieason,  which,  as  it 
has  supremacy  in  creation,  must  also  have  supremacy  in 
man.  This  is  also  the  Platonic  conception.  It  makes  Logic 
the  rule  of  life,  nn  -    thai    there  ism-Hiing  In  mail*: 

which  cannot  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  Logic; 
assumes  thai  man  is  all  intellect.  It  follows,  that  everything 
which  interferes  with  a  purely  intellectual  existence  is  1<>  be 
eliminated  as  dangerous.  The  pleasures  and  the  pains  of 
the  body  are  to  bo  despised:  only  the  pleasures  and  the 
pains  of  the  intellect  are  worthy  to  occupy  man.  By  his 
passions  he  is  made  a  slave;  by  his  intellect  he  is  free,  ffia 
senses  are  passive ;  his  intellect  is  active.  It  is  his  dut y 
therefore  to  surmount  and  despise  his  passions  and  his  senses, 
that  he  may  be  free,  active,  virtuous. 

We  have  here  the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics,  somewhat  puri- 
fied, but  fundamentally  the  same;  w.-  have  here  also  the 
anticipation  of  Home;  the  forethougbj  of  that  which  was 
subsequently  realised  in  act.  Rome  was  the  fit  theatre  of 
Stoicism,  because  Rome  was  peopled  with  soldiers:  these 
had  their  contempt  of  death  formed  in  perpetual 
gns.  H6w  little  the  Romans  regarded  the  life  of 
man  their  history  shows.  The  gladiatorial  combats,  brutal 
und  relentless,  must  have  hardened  the  minds  of  all  Bpeotfl  - 
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tore;  and  there  were  no  softening  influences  to  eounte 
them.  How  different  the  Greeks!  They  did  not  pretend 
despise  this  beautiful  life;  they  did  not  affeet  to  be  above 
humanity.  Life  was  precious,  and  they  treasured  it ;  trea- 
sur.il  it  not  with  petty  fear,  but  with  nobl.-  rngonnonmiOW 
They  loved  life,  und  wept  on  quitting  it;  and  they  wept 
without  shame.  They  loved  life,  aud  they  said  bo.  When 
the  time  came  for  thorn  to  risk  it,  or  to  give  it  for  their 
country,  or  their  honour,  —  when  something  they  prised 
higher  was  to  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice, — then  they  died 
unflinchingly.  The  tears  shed  by  Achilles  and  Ulysses  did 
not  unman  them  i  these  heroes  fought  terribly,  as  they 
tenderly.     Philoctetes,  in  agony,  howls  like  a   wild  beast, 

•h  |.;iin,  and  feels  no  shame  in  expressi 
But  these  shrieks  have  not  softened  him :  he  is  still  the 
stem,  implacable  Philoctetes. 

The  BtoSot,  in  Chair  cbMd  of  becoming  effeminate,  became 
marble.     They  despised  pain:  they  despised  death.     To  bo 
above  pain  was  thought    manly.     They  did  not  see  that,  in 
this  rvsjH'ot,   instead   of  being  above  humanity.  Ihey  sank 
below  it.     If  it  is  a  condition  of  our  human  organisation 
to  be  susceptible  of  pain,  it    Efl  only  an'eetation    to  conceal 
'in     expression   of  that    pain,  "j  Could  silence   st    | 
it  were  well;   but   to   stifle   the   cry,  is   uot   to   stifle 
feeling;  and  to  have  a  feeling,  yet  affect  not  to  has 
pitiful.      The   savage    soon    learns    that    Philosophy;    the 
civilised  man  is  superior  to  it.     T< 
do  not  wince?  so  much  of  heroism  is  displayed  by  a 
You  are  face  to  face  with  Death,  and  you  have  no  regret*? 
jron  IN  unworthy  of  life.     Real  heroism  feels  the  p. tin 
mquors,  and  In,.-  ;h  ■  lift  |     .m  :    n.l.-rs  in  a  noble  cause. 

As  a  reaction  against   effeminacy,  Stoicism  may  b- 
plauded;  as  a  doctrine,  it   is  one-aided.    It  ends  in  sj 

I  egoism.     Apathy,  indeed,  was  considered  by  the  St    i 
as  the  highest  eoiulifion  of  Humanity  ;  whereas,  in  tru 

the  loweet 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SUV  ACADEMY. 


§  I.  Abcksilaus  and  Caeneades. 

THE  New  Academy  would  solicit  our  attention,  wore  it 
only  for  the  celebrity  bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero  and 
Horace ;  bnt  it  bas  other  and  higher  points  of  interest  than 
those  of  literary  curiosity.  The  combat  of  which  it  was  tin: 
theatre  was,  and  is,  of  singular  importance.  The  questions 
connected  with  it  are  those  vital  questions  respecting  the 
origin  and  certitude  of  human  knowledge,  which  K  bog 
have  occupied    the    ingenuity   of   thinkers;    and  the  conse- 

IUS&0U  which  flow  from  either  solution  of  the  problem  are 
of  tin*  utmost  ini]"' irtiiin  ••. 
The  Stoics  endeavoured  to  establish  the  certitude  of  human 
knowledge,  in  order  that  they  might  establish  the  truth  of 
moral  principles.  They  attacked  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics, 
and  believed  the;  triumphed  by  bringing  forward  their  own 
doctrine  of  Common-Sense.  But  the  New  Academicians  hnd 
other  arguments  to  otter.      Thej  iv  Sceptics,  although 

their  scepticism  differed  from  that  of  the  Pyrrhoi  lists.  The 
nature  of  this  difference  Sextus  Empiricus  has  noted. 
'  Many  persons,*  says  he,  '  eonfound  the  Philosophy  of  tho 
Academy  with  that  of  the  Sceptics.  But  although  bhe 
disciples  of  the  New  Academy  declare  that  all  things  are 
incomprehensible,  yet  they  are  distinguished  from  1 1 1<  • 
l'\  nli<  'iiiyta  in  this  very  dogmatism;  they  affirm  that  nil 
things  are  incomprrhensihle — the  Sceptics  do  n..t  utrinn  even 
that.  Moreover,  the  Sceptics  consider  all  perceptions  per- 
fectly equal  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  their  testimony;  the 
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Academicians  distinguish  between  probable  and  in 
perceptions :  the  first  they  class  under  rarious  heads, 
are  some,  they  say,  which  are  merely  probable,  others  which 
are  also  confirmed  by  reflection,  others  which  arc  subj. 
no  doubt.    Asseut  is  of  two  kinds:  simple  assent  whi.h  the. 
mind  yields  wit liout  repugnance  as  without  desire,  BH 
that  of  a  child  following  its  master;  and  the  assent 
follows  upon  conviction  and  reflection.  The  Sceptics  adi 
tjhfl  former  kind;  the  Academicians  the  latter.' 

These  differences  are  of  no  great  moment;   but 
history  of  sec  to   we  find  every  variation   invested  with   its 
degree  of  importance;    and   we   can   understand    the   per- 
tinacity with  which  the  Academicians  distinguished  thoi 
•elves  from  the  Sceptics,  even  on  such  slight  grounds  84 

:il«'V. 

In  treating  of  the  Academicians  we  are  forced  to  follow  the 
phut  pursued  with  the  Sceptics,  namely  to  consider  the 
t  vines  of  the  whole  sect,  rather  than  to  particularise  the  si 
oh  individual  member.      The  Middle  Academy  and 
New  Academy  ire  thai  unite  in  one;  although,  the 
dicw  a  distinction  between  them,  it  is  difficult  for  modems 
to  do  so.    Arcesilaus  and  Caraeades.  therefore,  shall  be  our 
tyjies. 

silaus  was  born  at  Pitane  in  the    116th    Olyn^ 
(B.C.  316).     He  was  early  UMghi  mathematics  and  rhetor 

une  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  afterwards  of  Ariatot 
finally  of  Polemo  the  Pla  In  this  last  school  he  was 

oontempanury  with  Zeno,  and  probably  there  began  t: 
antagonism  which  was  so  remarkable  in  their  subsequent 
career.  On  the  death  Of  t 'rates,  Arcesilaus  filled  th 
chair,  nnd   filled  it   with   great  ability  and   success.      His 
fascinating  mannen   won  bin  general  regard.     Be  was 
learned  and  sweet-tempered, and  generous toa  fault.    Visiting 
a  sick  friend,  who.  he  .saw,  was  Buffering  from   privation, 
slipped,  unobserved,  a  purse  of  gold  nnderni  man 

pillow.    When  the  attendant  discovered  it,  the  sick  man  sai 
with  a  anile,  « This  is  one  of  Ai  onerous 
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He  was  of  a  somewhat  lazuriom  i-  mper,  bul  ]>>•  lived  till 

the   age  of  seventy-live,   when   he    killed   himself  by  hard 
drinking. 

Carneades,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Academicians,  was 
horn  at  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  OL  141,  4  (b.c.  213).  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  who  taught  him  the  subtleties  of 
disputation.  This  made  him  sometimes  exclaim  in  the  course 
of  a  debate :  '  If  I  have  reasoned  rightly,  you  are  wrong;  if 
not,  O  Diogenes,  return  me  the  mina  I  paid  you  for  my 
lessons.'  On  leaving  Diogenes  he  became  the  pnpil  of 
Hegesinus,  who  then  held  the  Academic  chair ;  by  him  he 
was  instructed  in  the  sceptical  principles  of  the  \< Vldi -my, 
and  on  his  death  he  succeeded  to  his  chair.  He  also  dili- 
gently studied  the  voluminous  writings  of  Chrysippus.  Theso 
were  of  great  value  to  him,  exercising  his  subtlety,  and  try- 
ing the  temper  of  his  own  metal.  He  owed  so  much  to  this 
opponent  thai  he  used  to  say,  'Had  there  not  been  I  • 
sippus,  1  should  not  be  what  I  am.'  There  air  two  kinds  of 
writers:  those  who  directly  instruct  us  in  sound  knowledge, 
and  tln»  iiliri*ct lv  lend  us  to  the  truth  by  the  very 

opposition   they  raise  against  their  views.     Next  to  B 
knowledge,  there  is  nothing  so  instructive  as  exact  error : 
an  error  clearly  stated,  and  presented  in  somewhat  the 
way  as  it  at  first  presented  itself  to  the  Blind  whieh 
uj.lnil.I-;  i(.  >  i;  iMcs  us  to  see  not  only  that  it  is  an  error,  but 
by  what  illusion  it  deceived  the  upholder;  it  tlm 
fertile  in  result*.    It  in  better  than  direct  instruction  :  better, 
because  the  learner's  mind  is  called  into  full  net: 
apprehends  the  truth  for  itself,  instead  of  pnfliJTOlj MlMlttflff 
to  it. 

Carneades  was  justified  in  his  praise  of  Chrysippus.  He 
felt  how  much  be  owed  to  his  antagonist.  He  felt  that  t<> 
him  he  owed  a  clear  eoneepiiou  of  the  Stoical  BTZOr,  and   B 

clear  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Ajoademie  doct 
owed  also  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  readiness  and 
subtlety  which  marked  him  out  amongst  his  countrym-n  bj 
Una  Ambassador  to  be  scut  to  Bosoe. 


the  object  (fire)  is  similar  to  that  in  which  we  percei 
existence  of  oi  1  that  way  is  in  the  inci 

tious  they  occasion  ;  i".e  in  the  Sen 

Let  us   take  u'lnili.M    instance.     Wo  say  that 
'••r:  In  Other  words,  thai  ire  have  a  pet 
object  sailed  thunder.    Our  d  really  is  of  a  * 

which  the  electrical  phenomena  we  call  thunder  have  caused 
in  ns,  by  setting  the  air  vibrating  and  thus  acting  C 
auditory  nerve.    Is  our  I  the  Ph 

Does  it  in  any  degree  express  the  netWC  of  th 
N03  it  '"iiv  expresses  the  effect  prod*  by  a  ce 

rfbmtion  of  Ehe  air. 

In  these  cases  most  people  will  readily  neqnieeoe ;  for,  by 
a  very  natural  confusion  of  ideas,  when.  .   speak 

perceptions  they  mostly  mean  visual  perceptions  ;  beca 
with  sight  th-  knowledge  i*  aeaoomtedj  because  also 

the  hypothesis  of  our  perceptions  of  Things  is 

founded  upon  sight.     The  same  persons  who  would  willi 
admit  that  pain  was  not  a  OOpy  od  .  nor  of  anything 

in  the  nature  of  fire,  except  in  its  effect  on  our  nerves,  would 
protest  that  the  DOQ  of  fire  to  the  I •;,-«•  tM   Oil 

appearance  of  the  fire,  all  ey-.--  -  iud  quite  independ 

of  human  vision.     Yet  if  all  sentient  beings  wi-i 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fire  would  have 
attribute  at  all  resembling  pain  ;   beCBOM  pain  id  a  modifica- 

<D,  not  of  fire,  but  of  a  sentient  being.     In  like  inai 
all  sentient  boings  were  at  once  swept  fr  hoe  of  the 

earth,  the  fire  would  have  no  attri'  ill  resembli; 

light  and  colour;  because  light  and  colour  are  mot  ins 

of  the  sentient  1« 'in.;.  <:r.\ -.,-<\  by  something  external,  but  no 
more  resembling  its  cause  than  the  pain  inflicted  by  an  in- 
strument resemblee  thai  instrument. 

1'aiu  and  colour  are  modifications  of  the  sentient  bei 
The  question  at  issue  is,  Can  a  men' 
being  be  a  copy  of  its  cause  V     Wt  may  ima'r  I  v,  h 

we  see  an  object  our  sensation   is  a  copy  Of 

re  that  the  object  paints  UaeHi  0000  the  retina;  and 
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liken  porooptioil  to  a  mirror,  in  which  things  a iv  ivflocted. 
It  is  [y  ciiiTicult  I o  4rn  st  ourselves  of  this  prejw 

but  we  may  be  made  awaro  of  the  fallacy  if  we  attend  to 
those  perceptions  which  ture  not  visn.il — to  the  perceptions  of 
sound,  fragrance,  tast. .  u  p /in.  These  are  clearly  nothing 
hut  mortifications  of  our  sentaost  being)  eauued  by  external 
objects,  but  in  nowise  resemblimj  them.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  the  heat  is  not  in  the  fire,  but  in  us  ;  that  sweetness  is 
not  in  the  sugar,  but  In  us ;  Lhut  fragrance  is  but  the  par- 
ticles which,  impinging  on  the  olfactory  nerve,  cause  a  sen- 
satiou  in  us.  In  all  befog*  Mmihirly  constituted  these  things 
would  liuve  similar  effects,  would  cause  pain,  sweetness,  and 
fragrance ;  but  on  all  other  beings  the  effects  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Fire  would  burn  paper,  but  not  pain  it;  sugar  would 
mix  with  water,  hut  not  give  it  the  sensation  of  sweetness. 
Perception  is  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  the  percipient; 
state  of  BOPacaonsPesa.  This  state  may  be  occasioned 
y  some  external  cause,  and  may  be  as  complex  as  the  cause 
Is  complex,  but  it  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  con- 
mess — an  effect  produced  by  an  adequate  cause.  Of 
■  i  ion  we  are  conscious,  and  in  time 
It  am  to  give  definite  names  and  forms  to  the  causes  of 
changes*  But  in  the  fact  of  Consciousness  thru-  is 
othing  beyond  Cnsrioaanotl.  In  our  perceptions  we  are 
ions  only  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within 
:  we  can  never  transcend  the  sphere  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness; wo  can  never  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  become  awaro  of 
.  hich  cansed  those  changes.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  Identify  certain  external  appearances  with  certain  internal 
changes,  e.g.  to  identify  the  appearance  we  name  'fire'  with 
certain  sensations  we  have  known  to  follow  our  being  placed 
near  it.  Turn  the  fact  of  Consciousness  how  we  will,  we  can 
Ifcbni  ii"  change  of  asentient  K'iiig  oji«-v:it.-d 
by  some  external  cause.  CtonsdOQSnaftl  is  no  uiirroi  ol'  the 
I  |  it  gives  no  faithful  reflection  of  things  as  they  are  ;><'r 
*(:;  it  only  gives  a  faithful  report  of  its  own  modification  as 

external  tin 
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The  world,  apart  from  our  008  ,-88,  i.e.  ' 

_'.»    the  world  per  *• — i*,  in  all  likelihood,  some- 

jg  utterlv  |t< llV—ni  from  the  world  as  we  know  it;  for  all 

we  know  of  it  is  derived  through  our  i  isness  of  whit 

ttects  are  on  us,  and  our  eoiiM-iousness  is  obviously  only 

a  state  of  ourselves,  not  a  eopj  rnaj  tin 

li  may  be  here  asked,  How  do  you  infer  that  the  world  is 

.ut  from  what  it  appears  to  us? 
The  question  is  pei  end  u»ay  be  answered  hi 

i !     world  per  $e  must  be  different  from  what  it  appears  to 
us  through    consciousness,  060*096    to   OB    H    is  only  kuo» 
iii   the  relation  of  cause  and  offset.     World   is 

same  cause  operating1 
on  some  other  organization  would  produce  a  very  different 
effect.  If  all  animals  wore  blind,  there  would  be  no  such 
tiling  as  light  (i.e.  light  as  we  know  it),  beanie  light  is 
a  resultant  of  the  operation  of  some  unknown  thing  on 

ua.      If  all  uniuials  wire  drat",  U  .d  be  no  8UC 

thing  as  sound,  because  sound  is  a  resultant  of  the  operati.; 
of  some  unknown  thing  on  the  tympanum.     If  all  men  SJt 
without  tin  ir  present  nervous  By  stem,  then  would  bt 
thing  as  pa i  i  ISO  pain  is  a  resultant  of  the  operation 

some  external  thing  on  the  Specialized  nervous 

l  m_.i,i,  cokj  ir,  sound,  test  -  ol 

Bcio  what    they   aiv   beyond   consciousness,  S-s 

eBOM  f  mot  know,  we  CI 

wo  can  only  conceive  them  «»  we  know  them.  Light,  wit 
its  myriad  forms  and  colours—  Sound,  v.  ith  its  thousani 
f"M  1  i to — make  Nature  what  Nature  appears  to  la.  Bl 
they  il.    nor  apart  frojn  OUT  consciousness  J   tin 

are 

in  in  t-  lean  eternal  d  i — an  etezni 

silei 

resin  no* 
ream  da  world  ra  lo  us.     J'.        il    m  ia 

'  ;  and  its   truth  is  not  the  truth  bnl 

the  true  operation  of  the  world 
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true  operation  of  cause  and  effect.  But  perception  is  not 
the  true  resemblance  of  the  world :  consciousness  is  no 
mirror  reflecting  external  things. 

Let  us  substitute  for  the  metaphor  of  a  mirror  the  more 
abstract  expression :  '  Perception  is  the  effect  of  an  external 
object  acting  on  a  sentient  being/  and  much  of  the  confu- 
sion darkening  this  matter  will  be  dissipated.  An  effect, 
we  know,  agrees  with  its  cause,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
resemble  it.  An  effect  is  no  more  a  copy  of  the  cause  than 
pain  is  a  copy  of  the  application  of  fire  to  a  finger :  ergo, 
Perception  can  never  be  an  accurate  report  of  what  things 
are  per  se,  but  only  of  what  they  are  in  relation  to  us. 

It  has  been  said  that,  although  no  single  sense  does 
actually  convey  to  us  a  correct  impression  of  anything, 
nevertheless  we  are  enabled  to  confirm  or  modify  the  report 
of  one  sense  by  the  report  of  another  sense,  and  that  the 
result  of  the  whole  activity  of  the  five  senses  is  a  true  im- 
pression of  the  external  object.  This  curious  fallacy  pre- 
tends that  a  number  of  false  impressions  are  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  true  one. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  sceptical 
argument  is  this :  There  is  no  correspondence  between  the 
object  and  the  sensation,  except  that  of  cause  and  effect. 
Sensations  are  not  copies  of  objects ;  do  not  at  all  resemble 
them.  As  we  can  only  know  objects  through  sensation — 
i.e.  as  we  can  only  know  our  sensations — we  can  never 
ascertain  the  truth  respecting  objects. 

To  answer  this  sceptical  argument  a  psychology  was 
needed  which  had  not  in  those  ages  been  dreamed  of. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUMMARY   OF    THF.    BUBRB    BPOGH. 

TT7K  have  now  brought  our  uarrative  to  the  second  crisis 
M     in  the  hist*'  The 

made  the  Sophists  powerful,  ami  which  CJOJOd  thy  first  p 
of  this  history,  we  now  behold  once  more  usurping  the  in- 
tellects of  ineu,  ami  this  time  wiih  far  greater   power.    A 
Socrates  appeared  to  refute  the  Sophists.     Who  is  the) 
refute  and  discredit  the  Sceptics  ? 

The  Sceptics,  and  all  thinkers  during  th-  we  have 

just    treated     were    such,    v.hether    Ufa  I     themselves 

F.picureans,   Stoics,    Pyrr':  or   New   Academicians, — 

the  BoeplBOOj   v.  in  possession  of  the  most  formid- 

able arms.     From  Socrates,  from  Plato,  and  from  Am; 
they  had  borrowed  their  best  weapons,  and  with  Qwtfl  had 
ttacked  Philosophy,  and  attacked  it  witb  success. 

All  the  wisdom  of  the  antique  world  was  powerless  against 
the  Sceptics.  lief  was  reduced  to  the 

uncertain    *  probability.'       Faith    in  nhflooophk    Truth  was 
extinct.      Faith  in  human  aodearoDT  that    way  was   j 
Philosophy  was  rejected  as  impossible. 

But  there  was  on  l  rity  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  which 

was  pr.-icvvtd  even  in  the  midst  of  scepticism.     Socrate- 
made  Ethics  the  great  object  of  his  inanities  :  and  all  sub- 
sequent thinkers  had  given   it  a  degree  of  attention  which 
before  was  unknown.     Philosophy  content'  with  the 

Comiiii'ii-S'iiM.-  doctrine  <-f  the  BtoioKj  end  the  Probabii 
of  the  Sceptics,  which,  however  futile  us  philosoph 
pies,  were  etheacioua  euuiigh  as  moral  principle  -.      I  Ommon- 
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Sense  may  be  a  bad  basis  for  metaphysical  or  scientific 
reasoning;  but  it  is  nut  so  bed  a  basis  Pur  a  system  of 
morals. 

The  protest,  therefore,  which  Scepticism  made  against  all 
I'hilusophy  was  not  so  anarchical  in  its  tendency  as  the 
profe  rt  mads  by  the  Sophists]  but  it  was  more  I 
more  terrible.  In  the  wisdom  of  that  age  there  lay  no  00X6 
for  it.  The  last  cry  of  despair  seemed  to  have  been  wrung 
from  the  baffled  thinkers,  Bfi  tiny  declared  their  predecessors 
to  have  been  hopelessly  wrong,  and  declared  also  that  their 
emir  was  without  a  remedy. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  saddening  contemplation.      The  hopes 
aspirations  of  so  many  incomparable  minds  thus  in 
eably  doomed;  the  struggles  of  so  many  men,  from  Thales, 
who  first  asked  himself,  Whence  do  all  things  proceed  ?  to 
Hie  elaborate  Bysteinatization  of  the  forms  of  tlnmghi.  v.l.iih 
occupied  an  Aristotle — the  struggles  of  all  these  men   bad 
ended   in   Scepticism.     Little  was  to  be  gleaned   from  the 
barred  of  their  endeavours  but  arguments  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  that   Philosophy  they   were  so  anxious    to  form. 
arias  of  thought  had  not  advanced  the  mind  one  step 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problems  with  which,  child-like, 
it  began.     It  began  with  a  child-like  question  ;   it  ended  with 
an  aged  doubt.     Not  ouly  did  it  doubt  the  solutions  of  the 
problem  which  others  had  attempted;  it  even  doubted 
my  solution.     Tt  was  not  the  doubt  which 
begins,  but  the  doubt  which  ends  inquiry  :  it  had  no  illusions. 

This  was  the  second  crisis  of  Greek  Philosophy.     Res 
thus  assailed   could   enly   lind   n   refagG  m    Faith;  and  the 
next.  p.  rfod  opens  with  the  attempt  to  construct  a  Keligious 
Philosophy. 
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and  delight.  Their  old  doctrines  were  novelties  to  a  people 
who  had  no  doctrines  of  its  own ;  and,  from  the  excessive- 
cost  of  books  in  those  days,  almost  all  inst  nation  being 
oral,  the  strangers  were  welcomed  warmly,  and  the  doctrines 
imported  were  as  novel  as  if  they  had  heen  just,  invented. 

Philosophy,  exiled  from  G  reece,  was  a  favoured  guest  in 
Alexandria  and  Rome  :  but  in  both  cases  it  was  a  stranger, 
and  could  not  be  naturalized.  In  Alexandria,  however,  it 
made  a  brilliant  display  ;  and  the  men  it  produced  gave  it 
an  originality  and  an  influence  which  it  never  possessed  iu 
Koine. 

Roman  Philosophy  was  bat  a  weak  paraphrase  of  the 
Grecian.  To  speak  Greek,  to  write  Greek,  became  Un- 
fashionable ambition  of  Rome.  The  child  was  instructed 
by  a  Greek  Bhive.  Greek  professors  taught  Philosophy  and 
Rhetoric  to  aspiring  youths.  Athens  had  become  the  neces- 
sary '  lour '  which  was  to  complete  a  man's  education.  1 1 
w:i  -  then  that  Cicero  learned  those  ideas  which  he  delighted 
in  setting  forth  in  charming  dialogues.  It  was  there  Horace 
learned  that  light  and  careless  philosophy,  which  shims 
through  thti  Sparkling  crystal  of  his  verse.  Waudering  from 
Academy  to  the  Porch,  and  from  the  Porch  to  Che 
Garden,  he  became  imbued  with  a  im  which  checked 

his  poetical  enthusiasm;    he  learned   to  make  a  Bysteni   of 
that  pensive  epicureanism  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  charac- 
0  his  poems. 

In  Some,  Philosophy  might  tinge  the  poetry,  give  weight 
to  oratory,  method  to  jurisprudence,  and  supply  some  topics 
of  conversation:  but  it  was  no  lleliet"  Idling  the  minds  of 
serious  men :  it  took  uo  root  in  the  national  existence  ;  it 
produced  no  great  speculative  thinkers. 

In    Alexandria    the    case   was    different.      There   scv 
Is  were  formed,  and  some  new  eh-wents  introduced  into 
ines    then    existent.      Great    thinkers — Plotinns, 
Proclus,  Porphyry — made  it  illustrious;  and  it  had  a  rival, 
whose  aism  alone  would  confer  immortal  renown  niton 

it:  that  rival  was  Christianity. 
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a  refuge  from    Scepticism   in  a   new  Philosophy,  bos- 
altogether    new   principles.      Now,  although    these    n 
thinkers  by  no  means  constitute  a  School,  they  constitute  :i 
Movement,  ami  they  form  KU  Epoch  in  the  history  of  PhOo- 
We   may   merely   observe   that   the    'Alexandrian 

.-VI I  '  ami  the  •  Neo-I'latonists  '  are  not  BOlwartihfa  terms: 

the  former  designates  a  whole  movement*  the  latter  d 
Dates  the  most  illustrious  section  of  that  movement. 

I'],  lo  ilu-  Jew  is  the  first  of  these  Neo-Platonists.    Un- 
born at  Alexandria,  a  lew  years  before  Christ.     The  iajflnOBOfl 
of  Greek  ideas  hnd  long  been  felt  in  Alexandria,  and  I 'hi  In, 
commenting  on  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  did  so  in  the  spirit 
of  one  deeply  imbued  wiili  Qmek  thought.     His  genius  was 

dial,  his  education.  Greek;  the  result  was  a 
mixture  of  mysticism  and  dialectics.*  To  Plato  he  owed 
much:  but  to  the  New  Academy,  perhaps  more.  From 
Carneades  he  learned  to  distrust  tlie  truth  of  all  senffOOOl 
knowledge,  and  to  deny  that  Reason  bad  any  criterion  of 
truth. 

Thus  far  he  was  willing  to  travel  with  the  Greeks  ;  thus  far 
had  dialectics  conducted  him.  But  there  wns  another  ele- 
ment in  his  mind  beside  the  Greek:  there  was  the  Oriental 
mystical  el-inent.  If  human  knowledge  is  a  delusion,  we 
must  seek  for  truth  in  BOtnfl  higher  sphere.  The  Senses  may 
deceive;  Beaton  maj,  be  powerless;  but  there  is  still  a.  faculty 
in  man—  Faith.    Real  Science  is  the  gift  of  God :  its 

name  is  Faith  ;  its  origin  is  the  goodnesB  of  God :  its  cause  is 
Piety. 

This  conception  is  not  Plato's,  yet  is  nevertheless  Platonic. 
Plato  would  ih'tit  have  thus  condemned  Reason  for  the 
Of  Faith;  and  yet  he,  too,  thought  that  the  nature  of  (rod 
could  not  be  known,  although  his  existence  could  be 
proved.  In  this  he  would  have  agreed  with  Philo.  But, 
although  Plato  does  not  speak  of  Science  as  the  gift  of  God, 

•  Bt>   Pral  ■   r-xjireswa  the  n.    .  '"if  the 

Jfwn  i»n<l  QSMfcl :  '  Tim  Jevs  require  iv  sign  («>.  a  miracle),  and  the  Uretlu  »*ck 
»a©r  wisdom  (i*.  philoaoplij).'  -  I  Corinth,  i.  98, 
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ba  does  in  one  place  bo  speak  of  Virtue  ;  and  he  dfivd 
whole  dialogue  of  the  Mena  to  show  that  Virtne  cai 
taught,  because  it  is  not  a  thing  of  the  understanding. 
gift  of  God,     The  reasons  he  there  employs  maj  easily  hav- 
suggested  to  Philo  their  application  to  Philosoj 

From  this  point  Philo's  Philosophy  of  course  b 
Theology.    <'•  teflkhls, inoompfehensiblo a  h\- 

hfi  known  ;  his  nature  can  Deter  be  known :  o  5*  apa  oi> 
t«5  »fj  xiiTaXjprros,  on  ftfj  *ot«  70  tlvat  novo*.  But  to  kuo 
Hud  be  exists  is  in  itself  the  knowledge  of  his  b 

et,  simple,  imma  \t  attribute*  This  know- 

ledge is  implied  in  she  simple  knowledge  of  his  exist 

.iiuot  be  otherwise,  if  he  exist  :it  all.     But  to  know  t 
is  not  to  know  in  what  consists  h 

.• -irate  with  our  g1 
only  believe. 

.    If  however  we  cannot,  know  God  in  his  essence,  w 
obtain  Bonn.'  I  bifl  Divinity:  we   know  it  in  The 

■!.     This  \6jos — this  Word  (u-  don    in  its 

use  —  tills  n  1  .   nil  the  in\ 

systems.    God  being  incomprehensible,  inaccessible,  an 
termed  iate  n  was  necessary  as  on  interpreter  be 

God  and  Man,  and  this  intermediate  existem  ■•  il-    Mvsti 
called  The  Word. 

Th.-    Word,  according  to  Philo,  is  God's  Thought.     This 

II       _l  1    b  rwi.t.-l.l  1   it   is  yJrfot  ivStadcros,  the  Thought  as 

embracing  all  Ideas  (in  the  Platonic  sens    of  tli,.  tenn  Idem, 

Thought  a*  Thought;  and  it  is   \6yos  Trpwf>opi<os,  the 

Thought  reattach  Thought  become  the  World. 

In  these  three  hyjiottasfg  of  the  Deity  we  see  the  Ti 
of  Plotima  foreshadowed.    There  is,  iirst,  Qod  the  Father 

ully,  the  Son  of  God,  »'.  e.  the  \irjot;  thirdly,  the  Sou  of 
the  \6yot,  i.  e.  the  World. 

This  brief  outline  of  Philo's  Theology  will  sufficiently  6 
I  hfy  fihe  two  great  facts  whioh  we  ure  anxious  t 
understood:— 1st,    the    union    of   Platouisin    with    0 
in:    L'ndly,    the    entirely   new    direction   gi-. 


an 
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>phy,  by  uniting  it  onco  more  with  Religion.  It  is 
this  direction  which  characterizes  the  Movement  of  the 
Alexandrian  School.  Reason  had  been  shown  to  be  utt-.-rly 
powerless  to  solve  the  great  questions  of  Philosophy  then 
agitated.  Various  Schools  had  pursued  various  Methods, 
Lot  all  with  one  result.  Scepticism  was  the  conclusion  of  every 
struggle.  'And  yet,'  said  the  Mystics,  'we  have  an  idea  of 
Uod  and  of  his  gPOdnOBBj  we  have  an  ineradicable  belief 
in  !ii-  existence]  ami  in  the  Perfection  of  his  nature,  consc- 

I  ly,  in  the  beneiieence  of  his  aims.     Yet  these  ideas  are 
in-!  innate;  were  they  innate,  they  would  be  uniformly  en- 

iucd  by  all  men,  and  amongst  all  nations.     If"  they  are 
BOt  innate,  whence  arc  they  derived  ?    Not  from  Reason  ;  not 
from  experience  ;  then  from  Faith.' 
Now.  Philosophy,  oonoeiTe  it  how  you  will,  is  eut.hvly  the 

ing  of  Reason  :  it  is  the  endeavour  to  explain  by  R. 
the  mysteries  aniMst  whieh  we  '  move,  live,  and  have  our 

.'     Although   it   is  legitimate  to   say,  'Reason   is   in- 
capable of  solving  the  problems  proposed  to  it,'  it  is  not 

mats  I"  add,  '  therefore  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  Faith.' 
In  Philosophy,  Reason  must  either  rsigfi  alone,  on  I 

iJM  is  permissible,  li'  tlicro  an.1  thing.-:  I.,  i  '.-,  ■  n 
heaven  and  earth  which  are  not  dresmt  of  in  our  Philosophy 
— whieh  do  uol  COJM  within  the  possible  sphere  of  our  Phi- 

in. iv  lvlieve  in  them,  indeed,  but  wc  c. 
christen  that  belief  philosophical. 

One  of  two  things, — either  reason  is  capable  of  solving 
the  problems,  or  it  is  incapable:   in  the  one  i  attempt 

is  philosophical;  in  the  second  case  its  attempt  is  futile. 
Any  attempt  to  mix  up  Faith  with  Reason,  in  a  matter 
exclusively  addressed  to  the  Reason,  must  bo  abortive.  Wc 
do  BOt  Sty  that  what  Faith  implicitly  accepts,  Reason  may 
not  explicitly  justify;  but  we  say,  that  to  bring  Faith  to 
the  aid  of  Reason.  Efl  altogether  to  destroy  the  philosophical 
character  of  an  enquiry.  Reason  may  justify  Faith:  but 
i  must  not  furnish  .i.nclusions/or  Philosophy.  Divert  U 
Reason  is  abandoned,  Philosophy  ceases ;  and  every  cxplaua- 
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tion  then  offered  is  a  theological  explanation,  and  must  be 
put  to  :■  at  tests  from  what  a  philusophi 

i  would  require. 
I  ulation  was  originalTj  theological ;  but   in   | 
time  Reason  timidly  ventured  upon  what  are  called  '  nail 
explanations;  ■    and    from    the    moment     that    it     U  It    • 
strong   enough   to  be    independent.  Philosophy  was  «( 
lished.     In  th*-  e.irlv  speculations  of  the  Ioniuns  we  saw  the 
pure  etl'ortl  of  Reason  to  explain  myst 

■DOad|  it  became  nam  and  more  evident   that  the  pr 
leaf  attacked  by  1 1 1 •  •  «  nl.    thinkers  were,  in   truth,  so 
IV.  mi  being  nearer  a  solution,  that  their  extreme  dlffic 
was  only  just  becoming  appreciated.     The  difficulty  became 
more  and  more  apparent,  till  at  lost  it  was  pronoun* 
perable:  Reason  was  declare il  Then  Q 

which  had  so  1  i  set  aside  was  again  called  to  oasis! 

th.-  inquirer.     In  other  words.  Philosophy,  discovering  II 
to  bo  powerless,  resigned  in  favour  of  Theology. 

When  therefore  we  say  that  the  direction  given   to 
human  mind  by  t  .ndrian  School,  in  conjunction  with 

Christianity — the 01  -piritiial  movements  which  m 

rially  influenced  the  epoch  we  are  speaking  of — was  a 
theological  direction,  the  reader  will  at  once  see  its  immense 
imp"  and  will  lie  prepared  to  follow  u$  in  our  exposi- 

tion of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Plotiuus. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ASTAQONIBM   OF  CIlllISTIAillY  AM)   SEO-PLATOSISM. 

$  I.  Plot  in  us. 

Al'HILE  Cliristianity  was  making  mpid  am]  enduiiu;: 
progress  in  apite  of  every  obsfacle  :  ffhile  tin-  \ in  sties 
wandered  from  city  to  city,  sometimes  honoured  as  Evange- 
list.-, at  other  times  insulted  and  stoned  as  enemies,  the 
I'latonists  were  developing  the  germ  deposited  by  Fhflo, 
ami  ii < »t  only  constructing  a  theology,  but  endeavourin 
that  theology  to  found  a  Church.  Whilst  a  new  religion, 
Christianity,  was  daily  IMUZpuig  the  souls  of  men,  these 
philosophers  fondly  imagined  that  an  old  religion  could 
effectually  oppose  it. 

Christianity  triumphed  without  much  difficulty.  Look- 
ing at  it  in  a  purely  moral  view,  its  superiority  is  at 
.:|'l>ar"iit.  The  Alexandrians  exaggerated*  the  vicious 
i.cy  of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  fruits  in  the 
Cynia  ami  Stoics, — the  tendency  to  despise  Humanity. 
PlotinU  blushed  because  he  had  B  body  I  contempt  of 
human    personality  could  £0   im  I'lirllier.      \\  lut    un*   offered 

'i  he  ecstatic  p  roepl  ion  ;  Hie  nlwoxptii 

ponOUSlity  in  that  of  the  Deity — a  I)eit>  inaeees.sibh-  to 
knowledge  as  to  love—  a  Deity  whii  Ii  the  >ul  i  an  only  attain 
by  a  complete  annihilation  of  its  personality. 

The  attempt    of   1li.-    NTeO-Plfttoniste  failed,  as  itdesen.d 

il;  but   it  bad  great  talents  in  its  service,  Bud  it  mad" 

QOise  hi   the  world.      It  had  three    periodic      Til.--   tir.-t 

of  these,  the  least  brilliant  but  the  most  fruitful,  ifl  ttll 

Aiiiiiiouius  Boocu  and  Plotinus.     A  porter  of  Alexandria 

vii,.  I.  I    • 
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principle  of  Emanation.     By  their  Dialectics  they  were  Pla- 
tonists;  by  their  theory  of  the  Trinity  they  WBN   sXysti 
by  their  principle  of  Emanation  they  mm  Pantheists. 

§  II.  The  Alexandrian  Dialectics. 

Tii.-  nature  of  the  Plut..nu'  Dialeotiofl  we  hope  to  have 
already  rendered  intelligible  :  BO  that  in  saying  Plotinus  em- 
ployed them  we  are  saved  from  much  needless  repetition. 
But  although  Dialectics  formed  the  basis  of  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  they  did  not,  as  with  Plato,  furnish  the  grounds 
of  belief.  As  far  as  human  philosophj  went.  Dialectics  were 
sJknsnl ;  boJ  there  vera  problems  which  did  not  oome  within 

tin-  inhere  of  human  philosophy,  and  for  tli.se  another  Method 
was  requisite. 

Pl'-iiuus  agreed  with  Plato   that  there  could  only  b 

science    of    Universals.      ESverj    individual  thing  was  but  a 

phenomenon,  paving   quickly  away,  and   baring  no   teal 

BJdsteoOB]    it  eonld  not  then sforc  he  tin'  iihji-i-i.  <.f  philosophy. 

But  then  ■  1 1 1 i •. •  t--.iI  —  these  [deas  which  are  the  only  real 

existences — are  they    not  also   subordinati     to    some    hi 

Bzistenoe?     Phenomena  were  subordinate  hi  NFonmana;  hut 

Noumen  i  t-hemsi  Ives  were  subordinate  to  the  I  me  Noumenon. 
In  other  words,  the  Sensible  World  was  bat  'he  Agtpean 

of  the  Ideal  World.  ;ind  the    Ueal  World  in  its  turn  was  hut 

the  mode  of  I  'oil'-  i  i : item  <■. 

The  Question  then  arose;   Son  do  we  know  anything  of 

God?    'i  be  Sensible  Woi  Id  we  perceive  I  aroogl r  sen 

the  Ideal  World  we  gain  glimpses  of  through  the  rflminis- 
oOnee  which  the  Sensible  World  awakens  in  us;  hut  how  are 
we  to  take  th"  la  i  -.i ■•[.--  how  are  we  fco  know  the  Deiu  :J 

I   am  a  finite   beings  bul   Low   osa    I   comprehend  the 

I iiCniit •  • J     as  soon  as  1  comprehend  the  Infinite.  I  am  in- 

alf:  that  is  *■>   Bay,  I  un  do  longer  or/self,  no 

longer  thai  Unite  being,  having  a  consciousness  of  his  own 

■ep  nee*    If,  therefore,  I  attain  boa  knowledge  of 

•   Ti'»  hr   oi'p  r't/v   tfoafiiv  avrnu   cAu<  ifiai   rim;    «i   70^1   i/inu   irlffV,  tJ   &»   Tit 

a .,  ..  .     '  1        .         in 


lutinit.-,  it   is   not.   by   my   Reason,  which  is   finite  and 
embraces  only  finite  objects,  but  by  some  higher 
faculty  altogether  impersonal,  which  identities  itself  with  its 
obj>  -i 

'The  identity  of  s , ;  1 » j , ■ , •  •  ;ind  Object— of  the  thought  with 
the  thing  thought  of— is  the  only  possible  ground  of  know- 
ledge.'    Tins  position,  which  some  of  our  p  a- ill  recog- 
nise us  u  fundamental  position  of  Modern  German  specula- 
i  i.  »n,  is  so  removed  from  all  ordinary  conceptions,  that  we 
digital  awhile  In  order  to  explain  it. 
Knov.  ledgi ■  iin.l    Being  are  identical;  to  know  more  is  to 
mora     This  is  not,  of  course,  maintaining  the  absurd 
proposition  that  to  know  a  horse  is  to  be  a  horse:  all 
know  of  that  horse  is  only  what  wa  Know  of  the  changes  iu 
ourselves  occasioned  by  some  external  cause ;  and  Men 

internal   change  with   t h:it   external  cause.  WO  '- uLl    it  a 
horse.     Here  knowledge  and  being  are  identical.     We  m 
know   nothing  of  the  external  cause  (horse),  we  only  know 
our  own  state  of  be::  1  to  say,  therefor.  '  in  our 

knowledge  of  the  horse  we  are  the  horse,'  is  only  saying,  in 
unusual  language,  that  our  knowledge  is  a  state  of  OWE  being, 
uud  uothiug  more.     Knowledge  is  only  a  stfl 
oonMWKuneevt  excited  by  some  unknown  The  cause 

mind  remain  unknown,  if  knowledge  is  effect,  not  cause, 
apple  is  presented  to  yon ;  you  ■ 
Q  it,  end  us  said  to  know  it.     What  is  this  km 

Simply  a  consciousness  of  the  various   ways  in  which    the 
Bpple  affects  you.      Art*  you  bliud  and  cannot  see  it?  there 
is  one  quality  less  which  it  possesses,  i&.  one  mode  less 
which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be  affected.     Are  you  withoa 
the  senses  of  smell  and  taste?  there  are  two  other  A 
li'.inicies  in  yosrknowL  igsoJ  tbeappfo    80 that, by  taki 

awuy  your  senses,  W8   take  away  from   the   apple  e.i.  u    oi 

qualities*,  in  other  words,  we  tiike  away  tie-  means  of  yo 
being  affeeted.     Your  knowledge- of  the  a  iced  t 

n. .thing.     In  a   similar  way,  by   endowing  you    with  mo 
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aenacs  we  increase  the  qualities  of  tin*  apple;  we  increase 
your  knowledge  by  enlexglng  your  beings  Thus  are  Know- 
ledge and  Bring  Identical ;  knowledge  is  a  state  of  Being  as 
knowing. 

•  II','  said  Plot  inns,  *  knowledge  i3  the  same  as  the  thing 
known,  the  Finite,  as  FiniU-,  never  MA  know  the  Infinite, 
because  it  cannot  be  the  Infinite.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to 
know  the  Infinite  by  Reason  in  futile,  it  can  only  be  known 
in  immediate  presence,  Trapovala.  The  faculty  by  which  the 
nml  diverts  tteelf  of  its  personality  is  Ecstasy.  In  this 
Ecstasy  the  soul  becomes  loosened  from   Etfl  material  p  I 

rated  from  individual  consciousness,  and  becomes  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Infinite  Intelligence  from  which  it  emanated. 
In  this  Ecstasy  it  contemplates  real  existence ;  it  identifies 
itself  with  that  which  it  contemplates.' 

The  enthusiasm  upon  which  this  Ecstasy  is  bonded  is  not 
a  faculty  which  we  constantly  possess,  such  as  Reason  or 
ption:  it  in  only  a  transitory  state,  at  least  so  long  as 
our  personal  existence  in  this  world  continues.  It  is  a  flash 
of  rapturous  li.^hl.,  in  which  Hem  in  licence  Ifl  changed  into 
Intuition,  because  in  that  moment  the  captive  soul  is  given 
bad  bo  Ha  parent  its  God.  The  bonds  which  attach  the  tool 
to  the  body  are  mortal;  and  God,  our  father,  pitying  US,  has 
tnose  bonds,  from  which  we  suffer,  fragile  and  delicate, 
and  in  his  goodness  he  gives  us  certain  intervali  of  res] 

Zti/s  he  irarijp  iXiycas  irtn-ovpJrat,  0if)icL  ainat*  tA  £fo>uz  iroiuv 
jrtpl  a  rrovovm-at,  Etbutaiv  ni-a-n  avXat  iv  xpai-ott. 

The  Oriental  and  mystical  character  of  this  conception  is 
worth  temarfcfngj  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  Platonic  all 
""Tit  in  it,  which  may  be  noticed.  Plato,  in  (ho  Ion,  npfffllm 
of  a  chain  of  inspiration,  which  descends  from  Apollo  t.i 
poets,  who  transmit  the  inspiration  to  the  rhapsodists;  the 
links  of  the  chain  are  the  souls  of  lovers  and  philoso- 
phers, who,  enable  to  transmit  the  dhine  gift,  are  neverthe- 
less agitated  by  if.  The  Alexandrian!  also  admit  the  divine 
inspiration:    not   that    inspiration    which    only  warms  and 
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art,  but  that    in--;  mlfag    the    Truth 

can  Mi-i:1  ii  ii.iiciiiiipr.'li.-iiil.    Whether, 

in  a*c  •    Rid    1 

ISg   all  B  tin. illy  arr 

uuiuit,  and  tear  away  the  veil  behind  whit 
ia  hidden  :  or,  instead  of  thus  slowly  mounting.  w 

i  t  virte. 
in  of  this  revelation    is  1 

the  }'  Prophet,  and  the  Ph  only  differ  in  the 

point  of  departure  eaeh  takes.     Dialectics,  re,  though 

aahle  method,  is  not  an  in Taliibli •  one  for  arriving  at 

;  Lngwhl  he  soul  and  mal 

ble  its  primal  simplicity,  ib  can  tble  ol  ing  it  t<> 

Ecstasy.      Beal  radieal    differences    in    men's 

1  with   B 

the  Muses.     Others  are  rnv  v  and 

iid  these  an   Philosophers.      Others  are 

struck  with  M  or.  i  >ns;  and  these  an  the  pionj  and 

A  soul.--  who  live  only  in  religion. 

Tims.  then,  the  passage   from  simple  Sensation,  or  from 

EKetniniBeenoe,  to  Ecstasy,  may  be  accomplished   in    three 

way;.  .     in  the  ancient  and  comprehensive  sense  of 

the  term),  bj  .  and  by  Love  or  Prayer.    Tin-  result 

is  always  the  suae   -the  victory  of  th  r  the 

;  vidua]. 

Such  is  the  answer  given  by  the  Alexandrians  to  that 
world-old  question,  How  -I"  we  know  Qod?  The  Beacon  of 
man  is  incompetent  to  such  knowledge,  because  Reason  is 
finite,  and  the  finite  Oannoi  l!ie  infinite.     Bat,  inas- 

much as  man  has  u  knowledge  of  the  1) 
obtained  it  in  i   the  questioi]   is,  Jn  what  way? 

i         question,  which  |  itfaui   Fathers  answered  by  re- 

ferring to  Berelation,  the  Alexandrians  eonld  onlj  answer  by 
to  be  the  medium  of  c<  ttion, 

because  in  I  the  BOOl    lost    its  personality  ami    beeaine 

orbed  in  the  infinite  Intelligence. 

We  may  read  in  this  an  tnatroetire  lesson  respecting 


IIIK  ALEXANDRIAN  TU1MTV. 
iu  circle  in  which  all  such  reaaonh  oademned  t» 

move: 

ior  i ".  -lit.-  i 
Oi  infinite  l*ing  twinkling  ' — 

this  Quite  being  strives  tooompreh  md  that  which  Includes  it, 

and  in  the  i  111 1 ■  •  - 1 i .[. •  ,i.;i.  ni|i(  exerts  it.,  confident  ingenuity! 
Asserting  that  tln_-  finite  as  finite  cannot  oompreh 
infinite,  t lie-   Alexandrian  hypothesis  is  at  least  cou- 
.'  in  making  the  finite  b  tcome,  i"i  an  instant,  inn 
The  gproonds  however  anon  which  tl  besis  is  framed 

an  is  this: — The  finite  cmnmi  compre- 
hend the  infinite.      The  problem  is  this:-   How  run  tin-  Unite 

comprenend  the  infinite?    And  theaolutionia: — The  finite 

must  become  the  infinite. 

Absurd  as  this  is,  itis  1 1 1 •_■  >.'.>nclu-.ion  deduced  by  a  vigorous 

intellect  from  prei  which  Beemed  indlspntahle.     It  is 

one  of  the  absurdities  inseparable   IVom   the  attempt'  il 
solution  of  an  insoluble  problem. 


§  111.  The  Alexandrian  Trinity. 

We  have  said  th.it  the  philosophy  oi  the  Alexandrian! 
a  theolftgj  i  their  theol  >_",  tnaj  be  said  to  be  concentrated  In 

the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,     Nearly  allied  to  the  mysten  of 

the  Is  in,  which  was  inseparable  Irons  the  mystery  of 

motion,  the  dogma  of  the   Holy  Trinity  was,  as  M. 

marks,  the  basis  of  all  the  Christian  motu.pl  n 

bet  pari  of  the  important  hareeieaj  Animism,  Babel* 

mi.  Nestorianism.  A..\,  resulted  fironi  differences  respect- 
ing some  portion  of  this  doctrine.  It  becomes,  therefore,  i 
matter  of  high  historical  interest  to  detezmine  its  pareni 

Some  '  H  1. 1  the  Trinity  of  the  Christians  was  but  ait 

imitation    of  that  of  the  Alexandrians  J  others   accuse    the 
Alexandrians  of  being  the  imifafoi.s.      The  elisputi 
angrily  conducted  on  both  sides.* 

ma  ttalvmi  o  partaoa 

i  tS  M.  Jvua  8iaua,  IlUfoire  da  f£cW<  J'AlexanJne,  w>l.  i  | 


of  hi*  diabetica,  bower  extreme.  Philosophy 
tu  in  tab  dilemma:  either  to  abdicate,  «>r  to  be  Has 
Scently  tjrannieal:  it  chose  to  be  the  Utter.  Plotinus 
therefore  shrank  from  no  extravagances:  where  Reason 
failed,  there  he  called  upon  Faith.  The  Germans  who  saw 
the  tssslJialiaw  nT  of  Positive  Science,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  destine  tire  results  of  Kant's  Critique  on  the  other,  found 
Philosophy  in  a  similar  dilemma:  compelled  cither  to  declare 
itself  incapable,  or  to  proclaim  its  despotism  and  infallibility. 

The  Hegelian  faith  in  dialectics  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
Alexandrian  faith  in  Ecstasy.  Both  proceed  with  peaceable 
dogmatism  to  explain  that  God  is  this,  or  that ;  to  explain 
how  the  Nothing  become*  the  existing  world  ;  to  explain 
many  other  inexplicable  things ;  and,  if  you  stop  them  with 
the  simple  inquiry,  How  do  you  know  this  ?  what  is  your 
ground  of  certitude  ?  they  smile,  allude  blandly  to  Yem 
and  continue  their  exposition. 

Plotinus,  indeed,  said,  that  although  Dialectics  raise  us  to 
ansae  coo  fiction  of  the  existence  of  God,  we  cannot  speak  of 
his  nature  otherwise  than  negatively  :  as  <i<thiipiou  Trdyra  tu 
-=■£*•  Twrrw  Xryspnw.  We  are  forced  to  admit  his 
though  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  even  of  his  existence.  To 
say  that  he  is  superior  to  Existence  and  Thought  is  not  to 
•]•  fine  him  ;  it  is  only  to  distinguish  him  from  what  he  is 
not.  What  he  is  we  cannot  know  ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
endeavour  to  comprehend  him.  This  difference  apart,  then 
is  re  marks  hlc  similarity  in  the  speculations  of  the  Alex- 
andrians and  the  Hegelians :  a  similarity  which  all  will 
detect  who  are  capable  of  detecting  identity  of  thought 
under  diversity  of  language. 

To  return  to  the  Alexandrian  Trinity,  we  see  in  it  the 
Perfect  Principle,  the  One*  r6  t*  avXouv,  which  generates  but 
is  ungenerated;  the  Principle  generated  by  the  Perfect  is 
of  all  generated  things  the  most  perfect :  it  ia  t  In- 

telligence: msvt.     In  the  same  way  as  Intelligence  is  the 
rJ  (loyos)  of  the  One  and  the  manifestation  of  its  power, 
snal*>  the  Soul  is  tl.    Word  U  -t  ittan  of  the  Ti.tel- 
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ligence, ctor cd  »}  ^"xb  ^<W0S  *•().     fbc  three  hypostases  <>f 

the  Deity  are  therefore,  1st,  the  Perfect,  the  Absolute  Unity, 
to  in  ilttXovv  ;  2nd,  the  First  Intelligence,  to  vow  irpwttas ; 
■hd,  the  Soul  of  the  world. 

This  Trinity  is  very  similar  to  the  (threefold  nature  of  God 
in  Spinoza's  system.  Spinoza  says,  that  God  is  the  infinite 
Existence,  having  two  infinite  Attributes,  namely,  Extension 
iind  Thought.  Now  this  Existence,  which  has  neither  Ex- 
tension nor  Thought  except  as  Attributes,  although  verbally 
dilh-riug  from  the  Absolute  Unconditioned,  the  One,  of 
I'lntiniis,  is  really  the  same:  it  is  the  last  abstraction  which 
the  human  faculty  can  make:  it  is  that  of  tirlikh  nothing 
can  be  predicated,  and  yet  which  must  be  the  final  piv«li. .-.n 
of  everything:  division  and  subdivision,  howSTGS  prolonged, 
■tog)  there,  and  admit  as  final  the  Unconditioned  Uncon- 
ditional Something,  or  that  which  Proctus  (and  alter  him 
Hegel)  calls  The  Non-Being,  fit)  or,  although  it  is  not  corre,  1 
to  call  it  Nothing,  firihiv. 

This  conception,  which  it  is  impossible  to  state  in  words 
without  stating  gross  contradictions,  is  the  result  of  rigorous 
logic.  The  process  is  this:  1  have  to  discover  that  which  is 
1  he  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  existence — the  great  First. 
(  ause;  and,  to  do  this  I  must  eliminate  one  by  one  every- 
thing which  does  not  present  itself  as  ^elf-existing,  self- 
ing,  as  necessarily  ihe  Jirat  of  all  things,  the  tipX'\- 

The  ancients  began  their  speculations  in   the  BBDB 
but  with  less  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  inquiry.      ETeBO 
Water,  Air,  Soul,  Number,  Force,  were  severally  accepted  . 
rVtnotptOi     In  the  time  of  the  Alexandrians  something  more 
subtle  was  required.       They  asked   the  same  question,   but 
th.-y  asked  it  with  a  full  eonSGiouai688  of  Ihe  failure  of  their 
['bought  would   not.  sat  i>lV  them  as  a 
Principium ;    nor    were   they    botier    satisfied   with    abstract 
Exisi  I   mid  there  is  something  beyond  Thought, 

something  beyond   Existence:    there   is  that  which  thinks, 
.'7m',/,   extttt.      This  *  thai,1  this  Indeterminate  Ineffable, 


KNTA«;«'N1.-M  OF  (  HRISTIAMTV  AND 


u  the  Priactpinui.     It  is  self-sunV  ttsni ;  nothing 

ran  be  conceived  beyond  it.  Id  the  old  Indian  hypothesis 
of  the  world  Wins  supported  br  an  elephant,  who  stood  on 
the  hack  of  a  tortoise,  the  tortoise  standing  on  nothing,  we 
see  a  rode  solution  or  the  same  problem  :  the  mind  is  - 
to  arrest  itself  somewhere,  and  wherever  it  arrest*  Half  it 
i*  forced  to  declare.  exj  •  ini|.'li.-i?K,   that    if    slos- 

hing: because,  as  soon  as  it  predicates  air/thing  of  that 
at  which  it  stops,  it  is  forced  to  admit  tom/thing  beyond : 
the  tortoise  stands  on  the  back  of  some  other  animal,  vpen 
w*«i  does  that  other  animal  stand  P 

Philosophy,  when  employed  opoa  this  subject,  necessarily 
abate  upon  Hoflrfaa;,  ay  absolute  Negation;  th. 
which  this  conception  is  nlnihwl  may  differ,  but  the  c*- 
lion  remains  the  same  :  Plotinns  and  Hegel  shake  hands. 

In  reviewing  the  hisr.-rv  Of  <-t  dation,  froii! 

*  Water  *  of  Thales  to  the  « Absolnte  Negation  '  of  Etotisna, 
what  a  reBection  is  forced  upon  us  of  the  vanity  of  dm  ;..- 
physics !  So  many  years  of  laborious  mqttirr,  so  many 
■pleodhl  minds  engaged,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
inquiry  remains  the  same,  the  answer  only  more  ingem 
absurd  !     Wo  dl  this  labour  raiup     Were  those  long 

Laborious  years  all  «>'■  ■'.  '  Wen  those  vplencud  minds  all 
nor  less?  Noi  earnest  endeavour  is  seldom  without  result. 
Those  e»  acalatM  useless,  they  mve 

the  edncation  of  the  human  race.     They   taught    mankind 
truth  at   l«**t  :  the   Eofta  not    M    I 

:  ami    wan,    as    finite,    can     only    know     pk 
Those  labours,  so  fro  their  named  have 

indirect  lessons.     Tb>  serve 

the  same  privilege  as  th 

rv  ar.-  the  models  from  which  the 
.ire  reproductions.     The  !  if  modern 

metaphyseal    phi  Of  the 

.■_•!•■•*  which  agitated  Qreece.     The  same  problems  arc 
A,  .11   i  the  same  answers  offered. 


idriaas 

Th, 
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or  he  could  not  hare  produced  it.     Bat  this  id.  |  oq  of 

God  with  the  world  is  Pantheism ;  and  begs  the  question  it 
should  answer. 

If  he  did  not  make  it  out  of  his  own  substance,  he  must 
hare  made  it  out  of  some  substance  already  existing ;  and 
thus  also  the  question  still  remains  unanswer 

This  problem  was  solved  by  the  Christians  and  Alexin 
in   a  similar,  though   apparently  different,   manner. 
Christians  said  that  God  created  the  world  out  of  Nothing 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  omnipotent  will  i  Onmipo- 

tence  ererything  is  possible ;  one  thing  is  as  easy  as  km 
The  Alexandrians  said  that  the  world  was  distinct  from  God 
m  act  rather  than  6»  tsstnc* :  it  was  the  manifestation  of  his 
will,  or  of  his  intelligence. 

Thus  the  w  >rld  is  God  ;  but  God  is  not  the  world. 
Without  the  necessity  of  two   pri  m.-tion   is 

preferred  between  the  Creator  and  the  Created.     G 
eonfonnded  with  Matter:   and  yet  philosophy  is  no  longer 
.'eased  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  two  eternally 
existing  and  eternally  distinct  principles. 

•tinus  had  by  his  Dialectics  discovered  the  liOCfemtj  of 
Inity  a*  the  hasis  of  existence:  he  had  also  by  the  same 
means  discovered  that  the  Unity  could  not  possibh  remain 
alone:  otherwise,  there  would  never  have  been  the  Many. 
If  the  Many  implies  the  One,  the  One  also  imp!  lan\ . 

It   is  the  property  of  each  pri  ender  tl 

iwi  it:    to  engender  it  iu  virtue  of   an   ineffai 
which  loses  nothing  of  itself.     This  power,  iwrimMe,  inex- 
haustible, exercises  iUelt'  without  stopping,  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  it  attains  the  limits  of  possibility. 

By  this  law,  which  governs  the  world,  and 
himself  cannot  escape.  Hi-  totality  of  ■  Dia- 

B  teach  us  to  arrange  in  a  proper  hierarchy  frOBD  <■•  d 
to  sensible   Matter,  appear  to  us  thus   united  in  one  i 

ie  chain,  the  necessary  pi 

that   which  j. recedes  it.  and   the  ttftCftl  that 

which 


Till-'.   DOCTBINE  OF   EMANATION 

If  asked  why  Unity  should  ever  become  Multiplicity  — 
why  God  should  ever  manifest  nimeetf  hi  the  world?  the 
amwer  is  ready :  The  One,  as  conceived  by  the  Eleatics,  had 
long  been  found  incomplete  ;  for  a  God  who  had  no  intelli- 
gence conld  not  be  perfect:  as  Aristotle  says,  a  God  who 
doeB  not  think  is  unworthy  of  res peel.  II*,  tln.'refore,  God  is 
Int. lligent,  he  is  necessarily  active :  a  force  that  engenders 
nothing,  can  that  be  a  real  force?  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
very  nature  of  God  a  necessity  for  him  to  creute  the  world  j 
iv  rij  Quest  jJi»  to  iroieir. 

God,  therefore,  is  In  his  very  essence  a  Creator,  mnrqr$t. 
He  is  like  a  Sun  pouring  forth  his  ra\s,  without  toeing 
any  of  its  substance :  olav  in  <f>'iyros,  tj?v  ei-  avrav  irtpi- 
\ap.y\riv.  All  this  flux — this  constant  change  of  things, 
this  birth  and  death — is  but  the  restless  manifestation  of 
a  restless  force.  These  manifestations  have  no  absolnte 
truth,  uo  duration.  The  individual  perishes,  because  indi- 
vidual:  it  is  only  the  universrd  that  endures.  The  indi- 
vidual is  the  Unite,  the  perishable ;  the  universal  is  the 
die,  immortal.  God  is  the  only  existence:  he  is  the 
existence,  of  which  we,  and  other  things,  are  but  the 
transitory  phenomena.  And  yet  timid  ignorant  man,  timid 
beeause  ignorant,  t ■  -;i r.-  death!  Tfl  die  »s  t<>  live  the  Inn- 
life:  it  is  to  lose,  indeed,  sensation,  passions,  interests,  to 
be  free  from  the  conditions  of  space  and  time, — to  lose 
personality  ;  but  it  i9  also  to  quit  this  world  and  to  he  horn 
in  God, — to  quit  this  frail  and  pitiable  individuality, 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  being  of  the  Infinite.  To  die  is  to  live 
the  true  life.  Some  faint  glimpses  of  it — some  overpower- 
ing anticipations  of  a  blisfl  intolerable  to  mortal  sense,  are 
ted  in  the  brief  moments  of  Ecstasy,  wherein  the  Soul 
is  absorbed  in  the  Infinite,  although  it  cannot  long  reman. 
there.  Those  moments,  so  exquisite,  yet  so  brief,  are  Bnffiei.-ut 
to  reveal  to  us  the  divinity,  and  to  show  us  that  deep  em- 
bedded in  our  personality  there  is  a  ray  of  the  divine  source 
of  light,  a  ray  which  is  always  struggling  to  disengage  itself, 
and  return  to  its  source.     To  die  is  to  live  the  true  life  ;  and 
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CHAPTER  III. 
PBOOLU8. 


PLOTTNUS  attempted  to  unite  Pl)ilns.»j.Lv  with  Religion, 
attempted  to  solve  by  Faith  the  problems  insoluble  by 
Reason;  and  the  result  of  such  an  attempt  was  neces.-. 
mysticism.  But,  although  the  mystical  element  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  his  doctriue,  be  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
seduced  into  all  the  extravagances  which  naturally  flowed 
from  it.  That  was  reserved  for  his  successors,  lamblieus  in 
particular,  who  performed  miracles,  and  constituted  himself 
High  Priest  of  the  Universe. 

With  Proclus  the  Alexandrian  School  made  a  final  effi 
and  with  him  its  defeat  was  entire.  He  was  born  at  Oon 
stantiuople,  a.d.  412.  He  aime  early  to  Alexandria,  where 
Olyinpiodorus  was  teaching.  He  pissed  onwards  to  Athens, 
and  from  Plutarch  and  Syriunus  be  learnt  to  comprehend  the 
d(i<-tritics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Afterwards,  becoming 
initiated  into  the  Thowgioa]  □  l3  he  was  soon  made  a 

High  Priest  of  the  Universe. 

The  theological  tendency  is  still  more  remarkable  in  Proclus 
than  in  PMtinus.  He  regarded  the  Orphic  poems  and  the 
I  'i .  i  Mean  oracles  as  divine  revelations,  md,  fllOrrfOTO,  as  the 
real  source  of  philosophy,  if  properly  inlci  juvt'd;  and  in  this 
allegorical  Interpretation  consisted  his  whole  system. 


'  The  intelligible  form*  of  UO  n<  p"*"*, 
Thr  fair  huninniNi'ii  of  <.M  nlipi  n, 
Tbo  Powtrr,  th«  IWuty,  und  llie  M*j«-*tj, 
That  Lad  her  hnunta  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest  bj  alow  Btreaui,  or  pebblj  spring, 
Or  ch.mnji  and  .wnfry  denfbt]  lO  tlioac  huro  vnniihed, 

Dl)l 


Faith  above  Science.       It  wok  the    only 
Good,  that  is  to  ear,  The  One. 
*  The  philosopher,'  said  he,  ■  is  not  the 
but  of  all  Religious ; '  that  is  to  say, 
■odes  of  belief  bjr  his  intepretatiooa. 
is  the  expositor  of  Faith.     Bnt  PtocIos  made  oal 
•Religion  which  he  couM  not  kola 
inlet  p»eL — that  was  the  Christian. 

of  his  mission,  it  is  ea>  ^ult 

here  been  eclectic.     Accordingly,  in  maUng 

of  Religion,  he  relied  ujwn  the 
without  pretending  to  disease? 
Aristotle,  whom  he  obH 
of  the  understanding,'  he  regarded  as  the  man 
the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of 
In  hiss  the  student  learnt  the  nse  of  his  Reason ; 
o  the  forms  of  thought.  After  this  pxepan  I 
the  study  of  Plato,  whom  he  called  the  '  phih> 
of  Reason,'  the  sole  guide  to  the  region  of  Ideas, 
that  as,  of  Eternal  Truths.  The  reader  wiD  [-n.Kil.l_v  re- 
hare  the  distinction  between  V  ding  and 
revived  by  hTant,  and  so  much  insisted  on  by 
Coleridge  and  his  followers. 

Plato  was  the  idol  of  Proclus:  and  the  passionate  di 
thought  every  word  of  the  master  an  om.  discovered 

everywhere  scene  hidden  and  oracular  meaning,  interpreting 
the   simplest    recitals    into   subl  - 


troclls. 

affection  of  Socrates  for  Alcibiades  became  the  slender  text 
for  a  whole  volume  of  mystioa]  exposii 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  transformations  of  Philosophy 
in  tin-  various  schools.  Socrates  interpreted  the  inscription 
on  the  temple  at  Delphi, '  Know  thyself/  as  an  exhortation 
to  psychological  ami  ethical  study.  He  looked  inwards,  and 
there  discovered  certain  truths  which  scepticism  could  not 
darken;  and  be  discoursed,  says  bis  biographer,  OB  Justice 
and  Injustice,  on  things  holy  and  things  unholy. 

Plato  also  looked  inwards,  hoping  to  find  there  a  basis  of 
philosophy;  but  his  '  Know  thys.-lt"  bad  B  different  signify 
tion.  Mau  was  to  study  himself,  because,  by  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  mind,  he  would  become 
acquainted  with  the  eternal  Ideas  of  which  sense  awakened 
Remini-rence.  His  self-knowledge  was  Dialr.-ti.-a],  rather 
than  Ethical.     The   object  of  it  was  the  contemplation  of 

rnal  Existence,  not  the  regulation  of  our  worldly  acts. 

The  Alexandrians  also  interpreted  1he  inscription;  but  with 
them  the  Soeratic  conception  was  ci.iiipl.-t, -ly  set  aside,  and 
the  Platonic  ci  inception  carried  to  its  limits.  '  Know  thyself/ 
says  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Plato's  First  Al-cibiade*, 
'that you  may  know  the  essence  from  whoso  source  you  are 
derived.  Know  the  divinity  that  is  within  you,  t  hat  you  may 
know  tin'  divine  One  of  which  your  soul  is  Hut  B  ray.  Know 
your  own  mind,  and  yon  will  have  the  key  to  all  knowledge/ 
Those  atv  ii. 4  1ho  woidl  of  Proclns,  but  they  convey  the 
meaniug  of  many  pages  of  his  mystical  dialectics. 

We  are  struck  in  Proclus  with  the  frank  and  deeil  I 
manner  in  which  Metaphysics  is  assumed  to  l>e  the  only  pos- 
sible science;  we  arc  :,tru  If  with  the  MlM  manner  in  which 
' lie  fundamental  error  of  metaphysical  inquiry  is  laid  open 
to  view,  anl   presented  as  an  absolute  truth.     In  no  other 

Q  is   it  stated  i Ily.      Tf  we  desired  an 

llnstration  of  the  futility  of  mrtaphvsic.--.  v..-  could  not  find  a 

better  than  is  afforded  by  Proclus,  who,  be  it  observed,  oidy 

I  the  premisses  of  others  to  their  rigorous  conclusions. 

IL:  teach.-:,  that   the   hierarchy  of  Mm-. 'm    whlflh  there  is  a 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Conclusion  op  Ancient  Philosophy. 

TT7ITJI  Proolus  th<=r  Alexandrian  School  expired ;  with  him 
' "  Ancient  Philosophy  ceased.  Religion,  and  Religion 
only,  seemed  capable  of  affording  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
questions  which  perplexed  the  human  race,  and  Philosophy 
was  reduced  to  the  subordinate  office  which  the  Alexandrians 
had  consigned  to  the  Aristotelian  Logic  Philosophy  became 
the  vassal  of  Religion,  no  longer  reigning  in  her  own  rigbti 

Thus  was  the  circle  of  endeavour  completed.  With  Thales, 
Reason  separated  itself  from  Faith  ;  with  the  Alexandrians, 
the  two  were  again  united.  The  centuries  between  these 
epochs  were  filled  with  helpless  struggles  to  overcome  an 
insuperable  difficulty. 

Tin*  iLilliMf  nee  is  great  between  the  childlike  quest iou  of 
the  Ionian  thinker,  and  the  answer  of  the  Alexandrian  mystic : 
and  yet  each  stands  upon  the  same  ground,  and  looks  oat 
upon  tin  s:m if  troubled  sea,  hoping  to  detect  a  Bhorc,  ignorant 
that  all  Ontology 

'  i*  an  nrch  whore  through 
BH  that  uiilniu'llinl  wurM  whiwe  niargiu  fudvB 
For  ever  nod  for  ever  *•  *ro  movet' 

But  to  the  reflective  student,  who  thus  sees  these  men,  after 
■nturies  of  endeavour,  fixed  on  the  self-same  spot,  the 
Alexandrian  straining  his  eager  eyes  lifter  the  same  object  as 
the  Ionian,  and  neither  within  the  possible  range  of  vision, 
there  is  something  which  would  be  unutterably  sad,  were  it 
not  OORBOtad  by  the  conviction  that  these  men  were  fixed  to 
one  spot,  because  they  had  not  discovered  the  only  true  path- 

\\:iy.  a    jiatlnvay   v.nirli    0)086  v.hi.eai.ie    alter    them    securely 

trod. 
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Still,  the  spectacle  of  human  failure,  especial lj  on  so  gi- 
gantic a  scale,  cannot  be  without  some  pain.  So  many  hopes 
thwarted,  so  many  great  int. 'Meets  wondering  in  error,  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  sadness.  But  it  bears  a  lesson 
which  we  hope  those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far  will  n..r 
fail  to  read  :  a  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  ontological  research ; 
a  lesson  which  almost  amounts  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  human  mind  ever  compassing  those 
exalted  objects  which  its  speculative  ingenuity  suggests  as 
worthy  of  its  pursuit.  It  points  to  that  profound  remark  of 
August*?  Comte,  that  1 1  :  -is  in  all  classes  of  our  investi- 

fcticas  a  constant  and  necessary  harmony  between  the  extent 
of  our  real  intellectual  wants,  and  the  efficient  extent,  actual 
or  future,  of  our  real  knowledge. 

But  these  great  thinkers,  whose  failures  we  have  chron  1 
did  not  live  in  rain.     Thev  Irfl  the  great  problems  where 
they  found  them;  bur  Inmanity  as  they 

found  it.  .Metaphysics  might  be  still  a  region  of  d.ml.t ;  but 
the  human  mind,  in  its  endeavours  to  explore  that  region,  had 
learnt  in  some  measure  to  ascertain  its  weakness  and  its  force. 
Greek  Philosophy  was  a  failure;  but  Greek  Inquiry  had  im- 
mense results.  Methods  had  been  tried  and  discarded ;  but 
great  preparations  for  the  real  Met ;  I  been  in.. 

Moreover  Ethics  had  become  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
science.  In  the  Pagan  Religion  morality  cousisted  iu  obey- 
ing the  particular  Gods :  •  was  the 
only  needful  art  Greek  T  /opened 
importance  of  human  conduct — to  the  importance  of  moral 
principles,  which  were  to  stand  in  the  place  of  propitiations. 
The  great  merit  of  this  is  due  to  Socrates.  He  objected  to 
propitiation  as  impious :  he  insisted  upon  moral  conduct  as 
alone  guiding  man  to  happiness  here  and  hem  i 

But  the  Ft  hies  of  the  Greeks  were  at  the  best  narrow  and 
egoistical.  Morality,  however  exalted  or  comprehensive,  i  m! > 
seemed  to  embrace  the  Individual ;  it  was  extremely  incom- 
plete as  regards  the  Family :  and  had  scarcely  any  suspicion 
of  what   we  call   Humanity.     N'.»  Greek   ever   attained   the 
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sublimity  of  Buch  a  point  of  view.  The  highest  point  he 
could  attain  was  to  conduct  kimteif  according  to  just  prin- 
ciples; he  troubled  himself  tittle  with  others. 

So  far  advanced  are  we  in  I  be  right  direction — so  earnestly 
arc  we  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  perfect  Social  as  well  as 
Individual  Ethics — that  we  are  apt  to  look  down  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Greeks  as  trivial ;  but  it  was  immense,  and 
in  the  history  of  Humanity  must  ever  occupy  an  honourable 
place. 

Ancient  Philosophy  expired  with  Proclus.  Those  who 
came  after  him,  although  styling  themselves  philosophers, 
van  in  truth  religions  thinkers  entplqjing  philosophical 
fonnnlte.  No  one  endeavoured  to  give  a  solution  of  the 
three  great  problems :  Whence  came  the  world  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  God?     U  li  nature  of  human  knowh ■ 

Argue,  refine,  divide  and  subdivide  as  they  would,  the  reli- 
gious thinkers  oidy  used  Philosophy  ns  a  subsidiary  process: 
I'm  nil  the  great  problem*,  Faith  was  I  heir  instrument. 

The  succeeding  Epochs  are  usually  styled  the  Epochs  of 
tian  Philosophy;  vet  Christian  Philosophy  is  a  mis- 
■r.      A  Christ ia i)  may  he  uUo  11   philosopher  ;   but  to   talk 
of  Christian  Philosophy  is  an  abuse  of  language.      Christ  ian 
Philosophy  means  Christian  Metaphysics;  and  that  means 
tin*  .solution  of  metaphysical  problems  upon  Christian  prin- 
ciples.      Now  Christian   Principles    are    but    the    Doctrines 
U'd  through  Christ;    revealed   because   inaccessible  to 
Benson;  revealed   and  accepted  by  Faith,  because  Reason 
is  utterly  incompetent. 

So  that  metaphysical  problems,  the  attempted  solution 
of  which  by  .Reason  constitutes  Philosophy,  are  solved  by 
Faith,  and  yet  the  name  of  Philosophy  is  retained!  Hut 
the  very  groundwork  of  Philosophy  consists  in  reasoning,  as 
the  groundwork  of  Religion  is  Faith.  There  cannot,  conse- 
qni  ntly,  be  a  Religious  Philosophy:  it  is  a  contradiction  fa 
terms.  Philosophy  may  be  occupied  about  the  same  prob- 
lems as  Religion ;  but  it  employs  altogether  different  criteria, 
and    depends  on  altogether   different  principles.     Religion 
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limy,  and  should,  call   in  Philosophy  to  it*  aid  ;  bnt  in  so 

Bg  it  assigns  to  Philosophy  only  the  subordinate  office 
illustrating,  reconciling,  or  applying  its  dogmas.  This  is 
not  a  Religious  Philosophy;  it  is  Religion  and  Philosophy, 
the  latter  stripped  of  its  boasted  prerogative  of  deciding  for 
itself,  and  allowed  only  to  employ  itself  in  reconciling  the 
decisions  of  Religion  and  of  Reason. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  our  History,  being 
a  narrative  of  the  progress  of  Philosophy  only,  will  not 
include   any   deta  <»unt  of    the   so-called     Christian 

Philosophy,  because  that  is  a  subject  strictly  belonging  to 
tht  H  istory  of  Religion. 

Once  more  we  are  to  witness  the  mighty  struggle  and  Hie 
sad  defeat;  once  more  we  are  to  wntcli  the  progress  and 
■  level- >[< uifiit  oi'  that  vast  hut  ineffectual  attempt,  which  the 
sublime  audacity  of  man  has  for  centuries  renewed.  G 
intellects  and  great  hopes  are  once  more  to  be  reviewed; 
and  the  traces  noted   which  they  ha  upon    that    desert 

whose    only   semblance    of    vegetation    is    a   mirage, — the 
desert  without   fruit,    without   flower,    without    habitation, 
arid,  trackless,  and  silent,  but  vast,  awful,  and  fascinating. 
To  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  wanderers— to  follow  then 
their  gigantic  journeys — to  point  again  the  moral 

'  Poor  Humanity" »  affiii-tc-d  *ill 
Strosjcling  in  vain  with  rutlilesi  Jmlinv," 

will  be  the  ohject  of  our  Secokd  Volume. 
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Stations.     !'  ■.,  M.\.  lite 

Scholar  of  I  .  1 1  .  ■      ' 
8vo.  price  i8». 

The    English    Reformation.     By 

F.  C.  . ' .    '  i  . :i  'ilor  of 

Lincoln.    Iili  l..ii.-i.>i:  :«i  iJ.    Vtp.fi.6d. 

Maundor's  Historical  Treasury ; 

comririHnj;  a  ticncr.il  Introductory  Outline 
of  Univ.  rag]  History,  ami  a  S«rie*  of  Sepa- 
rate Histories.    Fcp.  6f. 

Critical   and    Historical    Essays 

contributed   to  tho   Edinburgh    RtrUie  by 

the  Right  Una.  l.m-,1  M  ii   ULAT: — 
I  i 'i  ri..v,  crown  8ro.  Ct 
Pen.  ■  ohv. crown  Svo.  8*. 

C\;  Hi 

I.iruaut  I' i .1  r !■•>.-,  |  v.,1'.  -iro.  86*. 

History  of   the    Early  Church, 

from  .  jchiilj;  of  tJ 

the  Council  of  Niuta,  a.m.  ..■::<.  By  the 
Author  Of  rt.T    New  : 

Fop,  «».  M. 
Skotoh  of  tho   History  of    the 

Chun  I 

D.D.  Lord  Si    Asaph.     Kigbta 

EAti  •.  &/. 

History  of  the  Christian.  Church, 

■ion  ■  B    Ei  Di  i  wnr,  BvD. 

lata  Rogiui  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
vtrtitj  of  Oxford,    t  i<  B*  to. 


.. 


Biographical  II, 


Autobiography  of  John  Milton; 

r-r,   Milton's  Life  in  U  tdl.     By 

i  IMto     J.     (i.    (illAll.lM,     M.  V. 

Crown  8ro.n:rli  V ._•:.."•    P   I 

Recollections  of  Past  Life.     By 
Itirt.  U.D.  P.BA, 

i  in-in-Ordinary  to  tho    "Jucen. 
,.  in.  6rf. 

A   Momoir  of    Daniel   Maclise, 
Ji    rn      O'Dniacot.i-, 

afJLl  n  Law.    With  Portrait 

and  WoodcuU.    Post  8ro.  price  ~t.  to. 

Memoirs    of    tho    Marquis    of 

■ 

and  from  Di  In   the  Stale  Papar* 

rurOTA.   New 
Edition.     8vo.  i>ric«  ~t. 

Rcminisconcca  of  Fifty   Years. 
By  Maiik  n»m.    I'o»t  8vo. 


The  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom 

.Civil    i  •  r.     By  Isaub.uek 

I.    i  I"  I  r:.  oltt*a  Inn,  Chan- 
:,    Por- 
trait, Plate*,  mid  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2l». 

Lord  Georgo  Bontinck  -. 

!.     hi   Hon.   B.  l)i»- 
tust.r,  M  I  .Mimi,  revived,  with 

a  r.'-'.'.  Pi  i     .       '       ■   i  ■ .  ••.  li*. 

The  Lifo  and  Letters  of  the  Rev. 

Bitk.      1'ilil.   I 

Lady  HofcLAUB,  and  Hra.  Avsror.    Naw 

Edition,  compl  :•■  in  One  Volume.    Crown 
8vo.  price  fi*. 

Some  Memorials  of  R.  D.  Haxnp- 

il.n,  Di  h ftp  ol    I i  . .  :--r.l.    Liilte,) 
Daugktar,  Hi  uui  cat  Hut 

with  Portrait,  pn 
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Tbo  Life  and  Travels  of  Gaorgo 

AM.    M.A.       II  >IEMCW 

.ioxc    8m  ph. 
Memoir  of  Pope  Sixtus  tho  Fifth. 

JJy  Ibnn   Hi instr.     Ti 

Original    in    Preach,  wbh  lb*    AuQWa 

unction,  by  lkr.r.i.r   !  'iHAM. 

2  tall.  8ro.  21*.  •TyrWf. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday. 
B/  Dr.  Bksck    :  "f  tlio 

Royal  lutit 

j.  8ro.  28*. 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  Bi  Ten 

i .  LL  D.I   B  9     N <1»capcr 

TLto  Royal  Institution :  its]  oante 

i  i  ii>!  Ptai  bq  r.i  m  i 

il'noctfy  8aer*tary.     1  '.«§t   8vc 
jit..     I'Jj.  >J 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ire- 
i       .   Swift,  Flood.  Gnttn,    I  l 
l;     W.  I..  H.  Lib     •.    II  I 
rv*lvd  anil  enlarged.    Cro« 

A  Group  of  Englishmen  (ltafi  iu 

I :     ord*  of  the  Younger  Wedgwood* 
i    imdii.  embracing  1 1*  Hi 
1 1  *eovr*y  of  Photography.     B_> 
i.w.o.    8ro.  |f*i. 

Lifo  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
By  ti*  Br  .0.  B.Q 

ii,  carefully  rcvUcd ;  with   copious 
..«u.    Crovm  8\-o.  with  IVtraic,  a*. 

History  of  my  Religious  Opinions. 

Bj  J.  H  Fi  n  «i..-.,  h  ;  *  Sub- 

<if  Apologia  pro  Vlti  8mJ>.    Fo&i  8to. 


; 


Father    Mathew ;    a    Biography. 
By  John  Ku.vm  tsMActiBr.  M.I',  r 

Edition,  with  Portrait.    Cnrm 

Dictionary  of  General  Biography; 

the  tno*t  Krninmt  P»r»on«  of  all  CouaUie-, 
fro™  Dtc  Earliest  Agea  lo  the  Pre**  i 
Kdited  by   Wii.i.iam    L    K.   CaTSS.    Sra, 
price  ali. 

Letters     and     Life    of    Francia 
Bacon,  Incl  ; 
Collected  at 
by  J.  Si  I.  &  II.  > 

■  ii.  &  rr.au   ret. 
Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 

ai  1      f.rtt,  i 

1833  to  1817,  translated 

t .     -J  wAi.  a  own  8vt>.  5*.  eacb. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 

-IDHT. 

tVopU'.K.!;  •..t.aii,  C'.-o*nSre> 

price  S*.W. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy.   By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
I.I.  P 

Vicissitudes  of  Families.    By  8ir 

J.  BuucAttn  Hi  i 

Ann«.    New  l"<!itiin,   r<  inodelled  aiu.1  ct- 

largtxL    2  to1».  crow  -.. 

Livos  of  tho  Quoens  of  England. 
Bj  A.  !  ucs     Ubtary  Edition, 

newly  reriwxl;  with  Portiai 
Queen,  Autograph  8  volt 

port  8vo.  7*.  Srf.  each. 

Moundor's     Biographical     Trea- 
anry.  Thirteenth 

partly  re-will  ore  1.000*1 

Memoir*,  by  IV.  L  K  '    •  .  1    p.  <U. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  fjft 


On  Reprosontative  Governmont. 

Sri  m  i    II  i  lilnl    I 

aro.  9t.  crowu  *ro.  2*. 
On  Liberty.    By  the  jam*  Author.    Fourth 
■    |i  i.      Boat  8"  n    Bvo. 

la,  Id. 
Priuciploa  of  Political  Economy 

N-vinth  Edition.   2*ol«.8ro.  $Q#.or 
ui  1  voL  crown  8vo.  tm. 
Utilitarianism.  Bythosame.  U!i  Ed ■: 
ntaasrtationa  and  Discussions.   By  the 
■am*  Author.    Second  I 
priotMa 

£K*aiina.tlon    of   Bir    W.    HamUton'a 

■ 

Italian*,    ti  .    svo.  iiU. 


The   Subjection   or  Worn* 

tn 

Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Mi  ir.iin  Wad.  By  Jaatn  Mill  A 
>•"•'»•  I  .  uMrstirt  and 

Critical,   by  Ai  i 

I'lM.I     (  !  I    I         I    .    '    I 

UUX.     Svola.8vi. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Eco- 
•  ■  Macuwo, 
11. A.  Barriater-at-Law.    Hva.  IC*. 
A  Diotionary    of  FoUtical  Economy  ; 
ipbical,    Bibliographica!,     I 
and  Practical.     By  the  ura- 
J.  royal  8w.  30#. 


A  Colonist  on  tho  Colonial  Ques- 
tion,    iw  fan    Bath  its,  of   Toronto, 

Canada.     Post  6- 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  by    R.  I..  I-.i  i  is  m.a.   J.  >  ■...,- 
M.A.    and    D.   1'.    lit.  w  i.     Sew 
<  beeper  Edition.    7  vols.  8\-u.  price 
£8  IS..  M 

A  System  of  Logic,  Batiocinative 
and  Inductive,    lly  Juns  Sti'ast  Uh  I . 

Scvui!ii  i.iiiiimi.    2vola.8ro. 

The  Instituted  of  Justinian ;  with 

Eflglitli     I:  I  Ir:m-l.)ti">  ,      I  id 

T.C.S.VTOA  urister- 

BVO.      1   "..!. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  *  :-iL  F 

:  By  -::     "..  GftAST,  Rlllt.   M.A. 

plated.    2  vole.  8m  price  28*. 

The  Nicomachcan  Ethics  of  Aris- 
N.v,]_.-  ||  m  •!  ted  Into  In  dbdi.    By 
B.  MTiuusis,  B.A.  Fellow  and  lab 

iltge,  Oxford.    8to.  12*. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 
D.D.  lata  Archbianop  of 
;n.    Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  10>.  c,l. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  B.Wuxbt, 
I'M     i.tr  Arohbbhop    of   Dublin.     Ken 
Brown  8vo.  4/.  Grf. 

KlcmeaU   of  Bhotorlo.     By  tin?   tamo 
Sto.  t(J».  Cd.  Crown 
Ire.  <*.  W. 

Er.glUh  Synonymov  n>K.JiSK\Vii»n  ;  \. 

abbbop    iVh.vtw.t.     (>ih 

An    Outline    of  the    Necessary 

I        af  Thought  i  a  Trvaiiw  un  Puce  and 

By  the  Moot   Her.   W  . 

hop  of  York.  Ninth 

wo  8vp.  t>t.  Grf. 

The  Election  of  BepresontativeB, 
Firlunw'iiijfv  :«<■■  l  Uoalelpal;  a  Treet'ne. 
ByTitcnu  .  i  ■  tcr-at-Law.  Tliird 

I,  ■■     ;i  A  '.•'.::.  iiul     Crown  8vo.  G». 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

r,  corrected  by  Uimaelf.    People" » 
Eton. antra  tvn  to  id, 

Lord    Macaulay's    Speeches    on 

Parliamentary   Reform  In    1831   and    MS, 
Iflaw.  price  6m:  Sim.i 

Walker's  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary of  the  EtijilUh  Language.  Thoroughly 
itTi.'ed  EdU  ,    8tc 


A  Dictionary  of  the  EngUsh 
Lugnag*  ByS.G  i.mhmi,  M.a.  m.i>. 
F.H.S.  Founded  an  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.B. 
loarora  i- >."tin.'«l  by  the  Rev.  U.  J,  I 
Miih  BOBMBBDI  Fmendrttioiu  and  Audition*. 
4  vols.  -ito.  price  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

rhnteS|  ehmailicd  and  arranged  so  jh  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  aiaiai 
in  Literary  Compnr.ition.  By  P.  M.  Rooet. 
M.D.     New  Edition.    Crown  8m.  SA*.  ML 

Tbroo  Centuries  of  English  Lita- 

Hy  I'll  w:i  i  -  l>:  |   i.  J 

Professor  of  Modern  lliitory  and  English 
;>ir«    in    Qnera'a  Coflcx       Q 

n  i  Bro.  7i.  Cr/. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 

gUg*     Bj    l.   ILa.X    Mri.iii!,    MA.   Ac 

'  Mi  mber  of  the  Fren 
Blxth  I  ■■•■       .  jog  ie», 

Chapters  on  Language.    Bi 

Fai;uai:.    M.A.    F.K.S.     Bead     Mjiur    of 
i  Uvo.  8*.  ©a*. 

Southey'B  Doctor,  oanpttU  in  One 

Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev  J  W  W.vRTK*, 
11. 1).    Squats  crown  8vo.  12*.  Cd. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Tnoauttlea.  By  M.  M.  KLaUsen,  Ph.D 
Vnl.  I.  Ccitj'it.  Bto.  19*.  of  adapted  for  the 
Ccucral  Reader,  Bd  Vol.  II.  Egad* 
or  ftdapted  for  the  General  Rendu  IS*, 
Vnl  III.    Ltwiliat,    I'.iri    I.  15*.    or 

for  the  OcBflnl  Btadetj  *>■    Fol  IT.  Lai 

I'ich;    Part    11.    15».   or   adapted    f'>r    the 

Genoa]  Beadar,  8*. 
A  Hebrow  Grammar,  with  Exercisoi. 
By  the  same.    Part  I.  OmUn-t  will  Rnr- 
ritrt,  8ro.  12*.  0./.    Kkv,  hi.    Pwt  D    /.'t- 

i-r/ihitnui'  I'nrnit  -mil  Qjnttrveliu**,  12f.  Ctf, 

Manual   of    English    Literature, 
Historical  and  Critical:  wlthiv(l.. 

i  III        ■     Bj   1  BOSI  \>  AitMM  ;.,  11. A. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Bra.  7m.  U 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

John   "!'.   Winn:,   D.D.'O  I     I    J.    K. 

BlfUH J      B    \    OSMt     Third   I    li  : 

•     I  rohv  Mo.  !■;■    ■ 
White'aCoUege  Lat in-English  Dlotlon- 
arv  (Inteimi'diate  Sue),  abridged  from  the 
PtrCOt    Work    for    thv    BM  M    IToIlBiaUy 

Btodenta.   ltadiBin8ra.pp  lyOM,  pries  IS*. 

White's    Junior    Student's  Complete 
KmrlUhandBagUeh  l^ . 
I;   |  i  |  j    I!  Square    l.'iiio.   p| 

12*. 

Separate*    l,..,,,.^^..,^,,,:,.^ 
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An  English-Greek  Lexicon,  cca- 
t  .;■  lag  all  the  Gr  safe  W  rdaou  l  i  _v  Writers 
-rg«j  »uthoriiv.    Br  CO. 

Mr.  Yonge'a  Now  Lexicon,  En- 
B  Lb  larger 

*ytk   (a«   :■  .'fe!tai0.8«.6l/. 

The  Mastery  of  Languages  5 

nice  at  Madras.    Second 
A  Greek-English  Loxicon.    Com- 

!!.    *,.    LlDDl  *<*B    Of 

Chrifl  Church,  a 

ITn-itO. 

pdceM*- 

A  Loxicon,  Greek  and  English, 
abridged  for  ScbcoU    from    I 

■■k-Ety'iA  J  itecoth 

.narc  l»mo.  Ti.C/. 


A  Practical    Dictionary   of   the 

French   and  Kn^tbh   Langasgea.     Bv  fta. 
foaot    l.i  1 .    msn* 

French   Examiner  for    Military   sad 
Appointment*.  &c    New   Il.lition,  1 
rcviicd.    Po»t  8 

Contanscau's  Pockot  Dictioi 

I    Fjiglith,  abridged   (• 
tl  Dictionary,  I.;. 
Edition.   ISmo.  price  Zi.  &f. 

A  Sanskrit-En  gliah   Dictionary. 
Tho  Sanskrit  words    printed  both 
original  Deranagari  and  iii  Roman  lrtl«ii 

ui«Ba  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies 
and  coinparaotu  of  LYpua.T  \S 

Sax-m. 
Compiled  bj  Crf. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

11  Language;   German  I 

am.     By  W".    r_ 

,ct,  M.A.  ami  Dr.  C.< 

F*i '  1 


JlitetUcOMOUB    Work?  and  Popular  Mctaph:, 


Tho  Essays  and  Contributions  of 

A.  K.  II.  I:  m*:— 

Recreation*    of    a    Country    Parson. 

Finyraii.'.  ■  .  6J.  each. 

The     Commonplace     Philosopher     In 
Town  and  Country.    Crown  8vo.  3i.  M. 

Loiaur*  Hoar*  In  Town  ;  Eoiji  CooaoU- 

Crown  P-. 
Tho  Autumn   Holidays  of  a  Country 

The   Grerar   Thoujihta  of  a    Country 
Parncn.     Firm  a  •.crown 

Sro.  3*.  tUL  each. 

Critical  E»»ny«  of  a   Country  Parson, 
selected  from  b!saajl  contributed  to  ( 
JUapaxine.    Crown  8m.  &.  id. 

8anday    Afternoons     at    tho    Parish 

reft  of    a    Scottish    University  City. 

Crowi 

Lessons    of    Middle     Age,    with    corse 

:»us    Cities    and    Men. 

mi  8vnu  8*.  Crf. 

Counael  and  Comfort  Spoken  from  a 

Changed      Aspects      of      Unchanged 

Sunday*. 
Crown  8vi\  8a.  I 

Present-Day  Thonghta;   Memorials  of 

..      . 


bjeets. 


Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjt 

\\ i man   F -.•  n  Die,   M 
a   of  Exetei  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.  Ha 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous 

LlBOAI:  '  8vo.  Porlr 

Pbotli  !«.  W. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous 
The  Roy.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 

cellai 

Letters  Aril  ribotcd  to  lot 

tnryk  Jttcir..  .  i 

tin,  and  oiluj  SUiceDai 

vul.  .  IMfh  '  I 

The  Wit  and    Wisdom   of  tho    Bar. 

s  1 1 1  > 

mem- >.-  '\'ntings  and 

Conversation.    Crown  Stu.  8a 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  v 

Ti.  .  5«. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  lis 
Author.    Third  Edition .  .it.  $d. 

Selections    from   the    Correspondence 
Third  Edlli  n.  "  Crown  8vo. : 
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Families  of  Speech,  Fbni  Lectures 

delivered  a- 

Hfiuin.      By  the    Bar.    I'.    V. .    i 

m.a. ; 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop ; 

being  Eeeays  on  the  Science  of  I: 
and  on  Mythology,  Traditlonsand  Cu 
H 

Member  of  i        I  .'uic.     I  VO* 

tJ. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 

liutiphr,  on   tli-'  I.      Bv 

«•....  1?». 

Elements  of  PayoholoirT,  containing  the 
1  nUlleetual  Powers.     By 
Ujb  nunc  A  utho*-.     I'usl  8vo.  7*.  fid. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel:   Bring  the 

Hegelian  System  In  Or  i.  > 

and  Mat  tor.   ByJAra  Bin  snao*  Snr.- 

lcto.    S  vol*.  8ro.  28*. 

8lr  William  Hamilton;  being  tho  Plrflo- 
sopby  of  Perception :  an  Analysis.  By  the 
asune  Autiior.    61 

The    Senses  and  the    Intellect. 
BtAlexam'ee B»i\.  I.l.ii.  Prof. c 
In  the  I'niv.  r.f  Ahardenv.     Ji 
8n.  164. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science :  ■ 
Compendium  of    r1 

11 '.iv.     I  ! 
Edition.    Crown  • 

The  Theory  of  Practice;  to  Ethical 
Inquiry.    By  Shadwwkth  II.  Hoi 
let  2i». 


TJeberweg's    System    of    Logic, 

pCdl  Doct: 

'  T.  M. 

I.im.-av.  M.A.  l.Il.s.i:.    BTO.  prti 

The  Philosophy  of  Necossity;  or, 
Natural  Law  as  applic abl< 
and  Social  S.irncc.     Bj    I  Ukav. 

Second  Edition,    !«•,  Os. 

A  Manual  of  Anthropology,  or  Sclcnco 
of  U  in.  b  i  id  m  M-'N -ni  •.'•  larcn.  By 
the  • 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Mor.il  Corre- 
lates.   B;  Bt. 

Time   and  Space;    a   Mrt 

!!•.-    -mi  \;.v  ..inn     II.     HOI 

8ro.  price  16». 
The  Discovery  of  a  New  World 

nf   IJ.ii>;.      Ily   GSOftOI      I         '  PoU 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature; 

btinf;  »n  Atl  InttoduCi   Wii    i 

rlnimtttl  M 

.Subject:',    By  David  B  i 

Ac.  I.-,    i  li  w,  and 

T.  11.  0ro8B,1«i  I  lUHIol  Col 

[In  <hc  prtst. 

Esaays  Moral,  Political,  and  Li- 
terary    l'y  D*YU>  II 

I  '■  '•'■■  | 
•.•  The  above  will  form  n  new  tdl 
David  IIimi.'s  PMIoiepkieal  WV«>,  com- 
plete in  '  i  . 
tJom  as  anmm 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography, 


Outlines  of   Astronomy,      r...  Sir 
J.  F.  W,  Bebsx  iitx,  Burt.  M.A.    EleTcnlh 

n.  with  'J   I'Uti'i  nnd  Tin  ncn         Diii 
grama.     Square  crown  8vo.  '.  it. 

Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 
i  ii  to  Terrestrial  Substances 
and  the  Itn  tutioe  of  the  Hea- 

I'-.     Translated  by  Jam 
C,  Li    i  '  I  :  adil  ■,!.  wjib  Note  by  W. 
i  With    M   Plata 

(C  colli  xlcuta.    8vo.  28*. 

The  Sun ;  Buler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

Lift  of  the  rianclArr  Svnlvm.  By  III'  ii.u:  • 
A.  PbOCtTOB,  B.A.  F.U.A.S.    With  10  Plates 
7  coloured)  and  107  Woodcuts.      Omn 
price  1  la, 

Saturn   and   Its   System.     By   the   unit 
Author.    8vo.  with  11  Plates,  14a. 
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On  the   Manufacture    of   Beet- 

Ko-m  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.     By 
Wn  i:  B   Will   M  Wood- 


Practical  Treatise  on  Motallurgy, 
i  Cram  the  I .  I  U 
Professor     I  >y     by     W. 

Gaaot 

I'h. I),  -i  :      .    .  

■  "I  .  p  •  i   Z\  IP*. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture!  comprbin;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement,   »U'l  Management    of    Landed 

PrOpettj ,    ni.l  th(  ' 

of  the  i'p.»luctioM    f  Aarie-ulturc. 
LUX)  WV.d.-u:-     Bra 

Iioudoa'a  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  : 
comptuiivg     tho    Thtorjr    and    Viz 
ll.rti.-ullur*.    Floriculture,    Arboriculture, 
on.!    Landscape    Gardening.       Wilh    1.000 
Woodcut*.    8vi. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


Authority  and  Conscience;  a  Free 

(Vlxitc    on    tli*    Tendency    of    Uogmotir 

ThroWy  and  on   the   Characteristic*  of 

Edited  by  Coxw.it  tfoaau    I*o»t 

Beaaons  of  Faith ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 

Christian    Argument    Developed    BO 
plait.  Bar.  G   B.  Dbkw,  JI.a. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  mlar^rd.   Ftp. 
8ro.  0*. 
Christ  tho  Consoler;  ■  Bool 

fof  iheSick.     With  u  Preface  bj  Lb" 
r    the  Leal  Blahop  of  Csrtlalo. 

Small   n\l>.  6l. 

Tho  True  Dootrino  of  tho  Eucha- 
B)  Taoai  *•  B>    l.    \.  ,  v ..    i >  i » 
i. 'anon  and  Prebendary  of  ( . 
Coral  D.an.    8 v. 

The   Student's  Compendium  of 
i  won  Prayer;  b>  la     Soft 
ptanstory  of  I  hi*  Liturgy 
of  tbe  Church  of  Englnnd.     Bj 

Pep  :-■■■■:  pria  .'••.  Oat 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Bearint;  en  ChrUtian  Faith  and  Prac- 

d      Rat.  Kabrrt  B    ' 
.  .M.A.    8vo.  price  ISa. 

Fundamentals;  or.  Ba«»  of   Belief 

concerning  Man  and  God :  a  Handbook  of 

Menial,  Moral, "and  Bail  kmi   PhBoaopby. 

Ihi    Bar.  T.  Qbutrh,  M.A.     8vo. 

price  l"i.  »'•./. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theology 

.  I  !!..   I'l.uch  of  England,  in  an  Exposition 

■  Tliirty-ninc  Article.     By  tha  Her. 

T.  P.  BfiBUrSBa,  I. CD.  Fop.  Svo.  price  C*. 


Christian    Sacerdotalism, 

limn   it   l.avrn«ri  or   tried  by 

lliily  i  Ithom  ; 

with  i   dart  Sketch  of  the  8tata  of  Um 
Charon  Boa  Qu  sad  of  IboTuM 

I 

LL.D.    Bvo.  8f.  Crf.' 

Prayers  Selected  from  the   Col- 
lection   of    the    laic     B:iroii     Hun-.  I  . 
TransInU'd  by  Cum.  vorth. 

Past  i.  Via  lha  Family.   Pan  1 1.  Prsytn 
and  Meditations   I  I    ■■       l 

BvOi  price  3/.  hil. 

Churches  and  their  Creeds.    By 

the  Ker.   Sir  PaRUV  Pm-.mm;,   B 
S  Imlar   of    Trin.     full.     Cambridp 

i 'niviTiiiy  UtdtBI ■■'-.    CrewaBra 

The  Truth  of  the  Bible;  ' 
from  the  Hoaak  lad   otbai    Bseonb  or 

1  ion;    the   Origin     and    Anlir 

Man;  tin'  Bdonoc  ol  Betipnmi  m 

the  ArcluioloKr  of  Differ,  nt  Naimi:- 
Karth.    By  the  Kev.  It.  W.  Batiu,  M.A. 
Crown  8ro.  7<.  6rf. 

Considerations  on  the  Provision 

of  the  Engliih  New  TMUmc-nt.     I 
i  .i  r,  I»  l».  Lonl  Bbboy  of  Oho 
and  Bdttol    Post  8ro.  price  5a.  8o*. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Historical  ami  1  Motrin*!.     By  K.  Haroi.u 
Browxk,  D.D.  LotJ  Blahop  of  B3j 

Editiuii.    8vo.  10». 

Exnmination-Queationa  on  Blahop 
Browne's  Kx]K/5ili.in  at  ll"1  Artiflw.  By 
the  Bar.  J.  Goian,  M.A.    Fcp.  Si.  W. 


Thoughts  for  tho  Age.  I 

M.    >■  my    Herlxrt.' 

Xcw  Edition.    Fep.  8vo.  price  5*. 
Paaaing  Thoughts  on  Religion.    By  Uio 


Balf-axaminatfon  before  Confirmation. 
mmt  Anther,    ftrao.  1*.  (ML 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for  Tour* 
Pmmdi.      By  the    some    Author.      New 
ion.    Fcp.*w 

Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 
CottllnDfttion from  Writers  of  th«>  Early  and 
irch.    By  the  same.    Vcp.it. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  com- 

¥lea  from  tho  Writing*  of  BUhop  J 
ATtoR.    By  the  «iuiu  Author.     P  \n.  5«. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 
the  l>*votioris  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jkkkiit  T 11  dH  «mc.    Btsw.  3*. 

Principle*  or  Education  drawn  from 

i  ,    and    Applied    to 

r     ,:  •  i-.i-i,  ■.■■  „    M  ihi    i "[■;••■ .  i 'i  i-  '■< 
isameAaUi  '..'«.  Id. 


Singors  and  Songs  of  tho  Church, 

Iim  ef  tli*  Hymn- 

WriKra  in   .ill   tht   principal   C  llittioe* ; 

with   MbtM  >ii  ii  ur    INaiirj  and  Hymn*. 

i<:i  Mn  im.M.A.   P«tt8vo.  10..ftrf. 

1  Spiritual  Songs '  for  tho  Sundays 

and    HbUdfeys   t  Ii  roiiRhrm  t    ill*  IV 
J.  8.  i  i.,  1  i.  i>.  Vk  "    * 

and  Rural    < 

Thousand.     Frp.  prk«  U.  M 
The    Beatitudes.      l?jr   the   aamc   Author. 
Tlrird  Edition.  rerUed.     F<-p.  3§.  Gd. 

His   Prcscnco    not    hie  Memory,  M. 
By  til  memory  of  I  . 

Sixth  Kili!  Ii. 

Lyra  Germanica,  trwuJatod  fro 
<>ermao  bj  uasiURfH, 

Urania,  the  OhiaBan  Fear,  Bya  m  (or  :i.  ■ 
Sund  . 

SEXN'.  I  ViJ«n  /.{;- 

8vo.  ]  -  Iksm. 

Endoavours  after  the  Christian 

I.ifn;     I  I.  -i  ■..:.! -i  -        II.     .I'.vi-    Mm;V|\MI  . 

Fourth  Edition.    Post  (Jvo.  price  ~.i.  &/. 


Travels,    Voyages,  ijr. 


How  to  See  Norway.    Br  I'apiain 

i    i:.  '  !.  M. ip and  6  Wood- 

pata.    Pep.  .iv".  |    :•  ■ 

Pau  and  the  Pyronoos.    By  Count 
il   the  AIpiM 
i  Wit*  SKa)  ■»■  price  3*. 

Scones  in  the  Sunny  South;   Ho* 

1 

of  the  Sahara   in  AL;'i:  i.      !       I 
the    Hun.    C  S.  VEHtKtit,  M  v 

prloe  21*. 

Hours  of  Exorcise  in  tho  Alps. 

By  J>  i .  l. !.l».,  IK  s    Second 

ion,wiihS«vi  i 
per.    Crown  ftro.  price  lis,  62 

Travels  in  tho  Central  Caucasus 

•ml  Baahon,  tncled  lo  Ararat  and 

Tobreezand  A*crnt.<t>r  Kexfcea   ml  I 
By   DofMUfl    \V.    l'i:i  mimm-h.      Snuarc 
•row a  Sv  j.  villi  Map*,  &c,  18*. 

Cadoro  or  Titian's  Country.    By 

JosttAn  one  "t  thii  Audio. 

*  Dolomite  Mountain*.'     With  Map,  Fae- 

aiDiilr,and40IIUitlrnti>tis.  Irap.8v<: 


Tho  Playground  of  Europe.    By 

Alpine  Chili.    With  1  UluMratinn*  on  Wr>i*l 
liy  £  Whympri.  ■ ::  10*.  Crf. 

Westward  by  Hail ;  tte  Ham 

to  the  East.  By  W.F.Rar.  Swcnd  Edition, 
Post  8ro.  with i  Map,  price  [Oft  Bat 

Zigzagging  amongst  Dolomites ; 
with  more  than  BOO  IDiatraifasi  by  the 
Author.  By  th*  Aathorof' How  *t  Sprat 
Mm  Summer.'    Oblong  4tt>.  priee  15*. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains. 

»ion«    tlif"i  <  n rln tli U,  ('... 

and    Friuli.        ily  .1.  GfUHrt    Di    <J.  C 
«  IK  K<  mi     .  \\    'h      num.  r  ■  -11 « 

Illustration*.     Sijuar  -'I*. 

How  wo  Spent  tho  Summer;  -r, 

a  Foyag*  sa   7-igzag  in   Switzerland  and 
Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the 
Cum   Third  Edition,  re-drawn,    [n 
•ito.  with  ubout  -100  inuscrations,  1(*. 

Ptotures  in  Tyrol  and  XLeewharo. 
From    a    Family    jflwafca  Boafc       By    the 

sum  Author.    Sseond  E<lition.    4to.  with 
many  HluUralkma,  21*. 


M.w  "  rumtD  r.»  LoNwMans  utpCO, 
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Modern  Novelist's  Library. 
.in  crown  8vo.  complete  la  a 

•■  — 
•..villi's  i :  ,  2$.  board* ;  2«.  C  J. 

I  doth. 

—  (i<»-j!>  i>>r  y  boai&j 

BoutBT     Bomati    2t.    boards; 

Ixrr.nrw.KTKit,  2n.  boar>!< ;  .'«.  Bc£ 

Katk   OiVaUHmT,  :'-.  boarda* 
C./.  cloth. 

Ql  norli    U  U  "  -,    '."'«.    Nurds; 
I  sloth. 
tU'a    Waiidls,    1 .-.   QJ,   beau 

II  Ml    !!• 

3nAMuar4IooitB't  Si*   Starton  m   cbi 

Vaixeys  2«.  board*;  ?».  Gd  doth. 


lerne;  a  Tale.  ByW.Bncajrc  I 

Author  of  •  Realities  of  Irish  Life.'    I 

LMiii-m.    2  vol*,  post  8vo.  prlc«  21a. 
The   Home   at   Hcatberbroe;    » 

Talt.    By  the  Aaflkn  of  'Brails/.'    I'^p. 

8vo.  price  5*. 
Becker's  Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Secnea  of 

the  Time  ol  |  f vo.  "a.  6t/. 

Becker's   Charicles:    LHoatn 

Private  Life  of  tho  Ancient  Greek*.    Post 

8vo.  It.  Sd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  Bv  < 

w.  rjot 

1  irftnL    Oki  w  '•■  . 
Cablnot  Edition  of  Novels  and 

Talt*  by  G.  J.  Win  1 1   U .  w  1 1  i  t  .— 

Dlor.Y  GUfllj  •'■<■        ll"i  ui'V  II. >i  • 
Katk  Cotsxtbt,  ' 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


A  Vision  of  Creation;  a  Poem. 
an  Inundoctl  ".  Geologioal  mid  Crt- 
i.  ,..  Ci  rmorrl  01 1  ciawooD,  U  «< 
■ml  B.M.  Oxon.  F.L.S.  flbm  Author  ol 
•  lUtnlile*  of  a  Xatunli.M  on  the  Shores  tod 
Watw  of  th«  China  Seas '  fcc.  LW. 
pricr  7j.  W. 

The  Story  of  Gautama  Buddha 

and  his  Creed;   an   Epic.    By  StCtUAO 

l'lll.'.r         .      BqnJM  f.-ri.  Br©.  Hi. 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France; 
harP  By  A.  I.  wo,  PeUow  of 

Oxford      Square  fcp.  «vn. 

Songs  of  tho  Sierras.    Bj  SoMura 

lilt  •  i  i.:.      !  m,    itvised   by    the 

..i.  8a, 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  "Works, 

the  Author's  last    Copyright    Addi- 
tions:— 
Shamrock  Edition,  price  3».  8st 

lition,  -quart  er.  8vo.  10*.  Sal 
Library  Edition,  Foitrail  &  Viirnelte,  Hj. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  Teamel  8  Edi- 

wllh    08    Wood     Engravings     from 
Original  Drawing!  and  other  Illustration*. 

Pep,  da.  2ia. 
Moore's   Irish  Melodies,  IbclWa 

Edition, mill  161  Stetl  1 'lat.ua  from  Original 
Drawing*.    Super-royal  8vo.  31».  6d. 
Miniature   Edition   of  Moore's   Irian, 
Mtladia,  sritta  Macti-.'.i    Illitttriti  i 
atxrre),  reduced    in     1  Imp. 

l&no,  10*.  <W. 


Southey's    Poetical  Works,  with 

•  I  <  \  ii- b  i '«  last  Corrections  and  copy-Tight 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Medium  Bvo. 
with  Portnit  ami  flgntttt|  Ida. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Bocae;  witn  stoy 
and  the  Arwaia,  By  tht  Bight  li  m.  Lmu» 
ILtauur.     lOmo.  Is.  CJ. 

Lord    Macaulay'a     Lays    of     Ancient 

Rome.      Willi   00     UluMMtiom   on    W I, 

.^inal  and  from  tin  AattSVMi  from 
Drawings  by  6.  B  iubi      I  ■  p.  Lto,  21i. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Haoaulay'a 
Lay*  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Bcaanft 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.    Imp.  Idin-i.  I- 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  1 1 

(rated  with  Wood  Engravings froo  Dwigns 
I  ;■  Members  of  the   Brcnisa  t'l.tn.     Imp. 

UkiMh "».  M. 

John  Jerniogham's  Journal.  Fcp- 
svo.  prlai  l)j.  <jJ. 

Tho  Mad  War  Planot,  and  other 

Poem*.     By  Wal  I  1AM  Bowil  r.  Author  of 

•  \'i  ic  tM  Ban  " 

-  •  ...  price  'n. 

Eucharis;  aPoom.    Bj  P.  Ri    xaxn 

Statu  »n   (Praj><  i 

•  IHea  Ru?bton,  and  other  Poems"  ami 
•lilaphyrn,  and  other   Poeata/     bVp,  9tSi 

Poems  of  Bygone  Years.    I 
An'  dm  of  '  J  my  U 
In.  8ft 

c 
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By  Jaur  Xmaxow. 
Ttf.itn.U. 


rr-c  ni. 


by  Jean  Ingelow.    with 

li-0      fflllilili     l.r     Entsret 
1_mn1   .e  Wood   be   l>  w-nrt- 
•rattan,    fe^iio.  51*. 


*~*T 


L  Story  of  Doom,  aad  ochar  Poaena. 
fjf  Jcasi  buEx/HT.  TatodEdiUoa.  Frp. 
■Stela, 


Bowdler*s  Family  Shakspearc, 
abi nar  Qmwiiut  EattfaB.  c— eitt»  to  t  Tri. 
kwrt  tyra.  with  K  Waadcat  lUiMtntSofw, 
aekw  J  to.  ar  ia  «  aackat  rob.  3*.  U.  each. 


Horatii  Opera,  litany  Editiaa,** 
i  jtUb  Neat*,  Marginal  Ratea* 
■ad  \ 

J.K.  Tones,  ma.  9TV.2U. 

The  JEneid  of  Virgil  Tmadated  in 
EasbahYarac.  BrJora  ..t.M- 

Coram  Profam  of  Latin  ia  the  Uairrrai 
oTOxftud.    Xtvfifitkcu    Crown*** 

Works  by  Edward  Yardloy  :- 

Pa».  W 

Mb  i am  i-rf  wW  Pouat,  /cpw  oa. 
Hwaaci's  One*  tnmtLttH  «.«..  I 

Vuai .  crown  Sn 
SrrrmtucTArr   Srocnt*    *W    Puck 

fr  p.  3*.  Id. 


Rural  Sports  $c. 


at  llmsi*-.   Sooting, 
aa>  tirtag,  it    It  D.  r.  Bum. 
i  abar.  •»  Waadmla  (Kfcaa  Dadgsa 
■oLaa>    *»«.2t*. 
Dead  Shot,  or  Sporttaua  a  Coaa- 
iGaalr;  •Traattor  an  tha  r«  af  the 
raafbraanaa;  F«ja*MMaw«tai  -.  I 
Pea.  -it*  Plar- 
Angiing:  htiag  a  Ooa> 
oa  tha  Art  at  Aorfiar  Id 
.   kill  nag   fad    IBaxrafad 
lam  By  Pav&soa  Fbojciv 
[dfeftav  wfcft,  Pactrait  and  U  acker 
alaia  nad  iilmii.    FW  fl»w.  IV 


la  the 

*3 ..--.  >atf 

Sir  tad    Fdithie ,  enlxr^-ni,    witli 
w    Paatfrra.  12*.  td. 


Entomology. 

fcaMin*       With   eatoartd 

af  th*  Xatanl  ■»!  Ar.ii- 

art!  EdHtoa,wttt  S»  caiiand 

Ptlto. 

Book  of  the  Boach.    F«  Ga»- 
rttxx  Fuxnj.</*TW  FkLL'    Fvp. - 
fcrwxSatd. 

Bones  and  Stables.     Br  Colotm 

nrmaia,  XT.  taw  A 

*U»  af  Wocdctt  nia*traJ.-», 
aaataaakf  i  nj  ■■■nm  Fifm*.  Jro.15*. 

TbS  OX.  fcii»  Pkaaaaa*  aad  t£«ir  Traai- 
aal ;  with  as  laar  cat  Futniwtoa  ia  taa 

RtJ.  lt.IXMB*>5.  SLfc- 
St*,  vita  IBtucrattoa*,  Ta  Cat 


A  Treatise  on  Horse -shoeing  ant 

Luatnoa.     By  Jo-trn  Ca- 
aary  Stupon,  furraeriy  Lecturer  on  tb 
Principle,  and  I -Tactic*  of  Farriery  in  Ih 
Ki  *  Veterinary  CoUorfi.  Edinburgh.    8ro 
with  64  Wcodrnt,.  IV 

Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  TraanV 

ob  the  Aaatotar,  Thy&agr,  and  CbtjUt 
Tiaatatrot  of  On  Diaraaes  W  tfw  rW» 
NVat  Cattle.  «nJ  Sb«p-  Srvwctu  Stfooa 
rrriatd  aad  rubral  I  r  C.  Sraax.  tr., 
with  PUtas  aad  Woo4rai«,  16*. 

Tonatt  on  the  Horso. 

ftOargwl  bj  \  -.    *,* 

with  aaaetam  Waadrau,  l^.  CJ. 

Totutt  oa  tha  Cos.    <Bj  tbt  aw  Aaibor. 
Sro.  with  nomcron*  WoodcaU.  6*. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease 

groingi.  y«w  EaUioB.  Sqaara  rrowi 
Sro.10a.6at. 


Tha  OraThaoad.     Dj  the   bib*  Aotbor 
K-v«d  E4U1m>,  with  2*  Pbttraiu    : 
Bqaarc  crown  oVrx  10*.  CJ. 


The  Horso's  Foot, and  how  to  keer. 

ihEdi 
doa.  with  Dliutrati.  a*.     Imp.  fiv..^  1  it.  W 

A  Plain  Tiwattaa  on  Borac -ah owing.  Bj 
tbr  an  Aathor.  Sixta  Edition,  seat  Sro 
with  IluBtniioas,  X«.  W. 

BtabUa  and  Stable  Plttinta.  By  tlie  nm* 
laip.  8t«.  with  IS  PUfc  -. 

on  Horcea'  Toe-th,  aiUre««d  tc 
By  Uk  oat   Pdit  3vo.  1».  W 


NEW  WORKS  ri-M.i*iiM»  n-r  LONUMAXI  .(ia»  CO. 


I 


Works  of  Utility  and 
The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

a*  !•  nl  Communities.     It v 

m,  D.C.L.    1  '-'.'Is.  Svo. 
t.T   I    faw,   lit. 
Pact  II.  N 

The    Theory    and    Practice    of 

Bankiiur.  By  IIem.v  Dcxhom  M.ulxod. 
M.A.    B.irri-t.rr-at-Lnw.     Second    Edition. 
I  i  ely  remodelled.    2  rob.  8ro.  3  "  I . 

M'Culloch's    Dictionary,    Prac- 

. 

mrrc«  and  Corm  i^ation.    Xcw 

•  i«ed  throughout  and  cOrneted 
to  th*  PraaaDt  Tra»;  with  a  Ringrnphicnl 
Xotlco  of  the  AuiIkt.  BAM  by  BL  •.. 
Rrin.  Sn  rrtr.rv  li.  Mr.  M'C  \:ll  uli  for  many 
years.    h\»,  prlo.  Ma  dothi 

Modern    Cookery    for    Private 

!  in  :i  >i  -ii  i-i  1 1  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Sain  of  carefully-tested  Rc- 

v  A6T0X  X<  nly  revived 
ami  rnlargrd;  witl  ,  Figure*,  an  J 

i'iji.  <;.». 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing; 

hiiIj  I  •rr!iinl«  for  Puhli  and  In- 

[Wu  r-.r  W  Lien,     I'v  W. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
led^e  and  Library!  i:  I .  netti  eooprtaicx 
an  Hi-    i    'i    I '".  ri   :..  i  i   a;  mar,  I'nl- 

vrnwl    G««t«r,     Cludcd    Dictionary, 

nopaia  of 
tbe  Peerage,  UMful  Tui"  9.6a, 

Chess  Openings.    By  F.  W. Lostomax, 

BaUi  ■  b  fbrd.    Pep.Bro,  I 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  tho  Manage- 
ment  Of  I'd.  n   Hi  all  li   diirin      1 1 ..    I'i  i  iii.l  ,.f 
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